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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  Allied  council  at  Versailles  is  one 
evidence  of  Allied  unity  of  operation. 
The  appointment  of  a  single  com- 
mander in  chief  for  all  the  armies  on 
the  Western  Front  is  another  most 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  same  thing.  And 
everyone  is  agreed  that  the  choice  of  General 
Ferdinand  Foch  is  an  admirable  one. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
Government,  that  has  more  men  under 
arms  both  at  sea  and  on  shore  than  any 
of  her  allies,  that  she  should  be  willing  to  put 
the  army  that  bore  the  brunt  of  last  year's 
fighting  under  other  leaders  than  her  own,  for 
the  common  benefit. 

And  the  United  States  has  likewise  shown  a 
willingness  to  put  aside  all  pride,  and  cooperate 
for  the  common  good.  We  have  not  only 
unhesitatingly  put  Pershing's  gallant  little 
army  under  General  Foch;  we  have  gone  much 
farther  than  that.  We  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  various  American  units  can  be 
merged  with  the  British  and  French  forces. 
To  swallow  our  pride  and  use  our  allies'  help  to 
train  our  troops  is  obviously  the  course  of 
true  patriotism,  and  the  Administration  or 
General  Bliss  or  whoever  made  the  decision 
is  deserving  of  the  Nation's  thanks. 

The  unification  of  effort  and  command  at 
the  front  greatly  improves  our  chances  of 
rapid  training  and  skillful  use  of  the  armies  in 
the  field.  We  can  look  to  General  Foch  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  armies  which  are  given  him. 

Copyright,  1918,  by  DouUeday, 
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Representative  from  Kentucky  and  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropnations,  who  strongly  favors  the  budget  system  in  the  handling 
of  our  National  expenditures 
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The  first  number  of  the  daily  paper  published  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  for  the 
benefit  of  our  men  on  duty  in  France.     !t  is  about  the  size  of  the  average  American  newspaper, 
but  it  sells  for  fifty  centimes— nearly  ten  cents 


The  March  of  Events 


Saving  Banks  and  the  Liberty  Loan 

WHAT  effect  will  the  offering  of  4I 
per  cent.  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
have  on  the  savings  banks  which 
with  few  exceptions  pay  not  more  than  4  per 
cent  interest?  There  seems  to  be  sufficient 
data  at  hand  to  answer  that  the  withdrawals 
of  deposits  will  be  comparatively  slight,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  results  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  War  Savings  campaigns  are  certain  to  be 
beneficial  to  all  savings  institutions.  Mean- 
while the  savings  banks  are  protected  by  the 
plan  Secretary  McAdoo  has' outlined  for  grant- 
ing them  one  year  loans  against  their  security 
holdings  should  there  be  any  need  for  ad- 
ditional funds.  This  should  allay  any  appre- 
hension that  savings  bank  officials  might  have. 
They  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  their  securities 
at  present  low  prices. 

War  borrowings  in  Great  Britain  have  come 
into  more  direct  competition  with  savings 
institutions  than  they  have  here.  That  is, 
there  is  a  greater  difference  in  interest  rate. 
The  British  national  loan  bonds  and  war 
savings  certificates  bear  5  per  cent,  interest, 
while  the  average  savings  bank  rate  in  Eng- 
land is  only  2}  per  cent.  Yet  during  the  most 
active  period  of  the  war  savings  campaign, 
when  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
savings  of  British  wage  earners  went  into  war 
savings  certificates,  the  dei)osits  of  all  savings 
institutions  showed  record  increases.  The 
experience  in  Canada  has  been  the  same. 
Figures  compiled  show  that  the  savings  depart- 
ments of  Canadian  banks  held  $663,630,000 
deposits  in  July,  191 4,  and  on  January  i, 
1918,  their  deposits  were  approximately  a 
billion,  a  gain  of  about  $0  per  cent.  The 
interest  paid  on  these  savings  averages  about 
3  per  cent,  and  Canada  has  issued  war  loans 
carrying  5  and  5J  per  cent,  interest  without 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the 
savings  banks.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that 
during  the  periods  when  payments  were  being 
made  on  the  first  two  loans,  savings  deposits 
grew  as  rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  intervening 
periods. 

In  this  country  there  is  nearly  $5,000,000,000 
of  capital  in  savings  banks.  This  goes  a  good 
way  toward  refuting  the  statement  that  we 
are  not  a  thrifty  nation.  Ten  million  people 
own  these  savings.  About  half  of  this  capital 
is  in  New  York  State  savings  banks.  During 
1917  the  savings  bank  deposits  of  that  state 
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Rummage 
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to  yield  comfort  and  happiness  for  men  and 
women.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  economist 
this  was  ideal.  Unproductive  values  were 
recovered,  capital  was  released,  waste  was 
checked  and,  without  any  present  increase 
in  our  manufacturing  output,  people  were 
provided  with  many  things  they  needed  at 
a  low  cost."  As  a  real  and  much  needed 
form  of  war  economy  he  advocated  the 
holding  of  rummage  sales  throughout  the 
country. 

Since  then  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  report- 
ing that  his  "small  drop  of  ink"  has  resulted 
in  what  they  called  '*A  White  Elephant 
Sale"  in  Omaha,  Nebraska*  which  netted 
$6,200  for  the  war  fund  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  Women's  League  for  National  Service. 
There  is  probably  not  a  community  in  the 
country,  unless  it  be  some  very  new  settle- 
ment, that  could  not  raise- money  for  the  war 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  its  own  domestic 
convenience  and  comfort,  by  a  general  auction- 
ing off  of  *Vhite  elephants."  Every  dollar 
received  for  them  is  a  dollar  salvaged  from 
the  original  expenditure,  A  woman  living 
in  a  village  near  New  York  has  told  this 
editor  how  they  manage  there,  in  a  very 
businesslike  way,  two  rummage  sales  a  year 
to  make  money  for  their  village  improve- 
ment society.  This  interesting  information 
he  has  passed  on  to  his  readers.  Among  the 
benefits  reported  by  local  housewives  are  more 
orderly  and  clearer  attics  and  closets  than 
they  had  before  the  bi-annual  sales  became  a 
village  custom. 

In  England,  where  war  economy  has  gone 
much  deeper  than  it  has  he  re,  people  of  moderate 
incomes  are  selling  their  pianos,  and  they  are 
going  into  the  homes  of  the  munition  workers 
who  are  enjoying  a  prosperity  that  they  have 
never  before  known.  Mr.  H,  Gordon  Sel fridge, 
proprietor  of  the  largest  retail  store  in  London, 
says  that  his  store  is  doing  a  large  business  in 
these  second-hand  pianos.  England  cannot 
spare  labor  and  materials  for  the  making  of 
new  ones.  By  the  transferring  of  existing 
property  from  one  person  to  another  in  this 
way  the  buying  demand  of  the  one  class  is 
satisfied  without  interfering  with  the  war 
demands  of  the  Government.  As  a  beginning 
in  this  way  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  meet  as 
much  of  the  buying  demand  here  as  we  can 
with  goods  which  the  present  owners  have  no 
use  for.  The  rummage  sale  can  help  win  the 
war. 


The  Stock  Promotion  Evil  Uncontrolled 

IN  WASHINGTON  a  day  or  so  after  the 
Liberty  Motor  had  been  criticised  in  Con- 
gress, there  were  enterprising  individuals 
demonstrating  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  within 
sight  of  the  Treasury  Building  ''The  Greatest 
Motor  ever  built  for  Airplane  and  Tractors/* 
and  selling  stock  in  the  company  that  uas  ic 
make  the  motor  The  motor  itself,  running 
in  the  front  room,  was  the  bait  to  catch  the 
"suckers:"  In  the  back  room  were  tables 
where  the  unwary  signed  up  for  the  stock.  It 
had  already  advanced,  they  were  told,  from 
$\  to  Si. 25  a  share,  and  could  not  be  bought 
under  Si  .50  a  share  by  the  next  week. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  this  was  going 
on,  sat  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  which 
decides  whether  proposed  financing  is  com- 
patible with  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  reputable  banking  houses  will  not 
participate  in  new  financing  in  these  times  un- 
less it  has  the  approval  of  this  committee. 
The  get'rich-quick  promoter,  however,  does 
not  go  near  the  committee.  His  offerings  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  Liberty  Bonds  for  the 
savings  of  the  public.  He  promises  anything  up 
to  a  thousand  per  cent,  return,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment offers  only  4^  per  cent.  His  field  of 
operation  is  nation-wide,  and  his  trail  is  one  of 
loss  and  sorrow  for  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 
Moreover  he  is  hurting  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns  in  their  most  vulnerable  spot.  The 
half  million  people  who  have  investing  experi- 
ence in  this  country  do  not  get  caught  by  the 
get-rich-quick  promoters  very  often.  The 
promoters  generally  take  the  first  savings 
which  the  people  of  smaller  incomes  accumu- 
late— these  first  savings  which  are  hardest  of 
all  to  make.  One  of  the  great  opportunities 
for  the  Liberty  Loans  is  to  train  such  people 
in  the  ways  of  safe  investment,  and  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  it,  as  well  as  of  raising 
funds  for  the  war.  And  at  this  vital  point 
the  get-rich-cjuick  promoter  lures  the  little 
investor  away,  to  take  his  money  and  sour* 
his  whole  disposition  against  investment. 
As  it  is  too  hard  for  some  people  to  withstand 
the  lure  of  the  promoter*s  promise  even  when 
their  country  needs  the  money,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  if  Congress  would  give  the  Capi- 
tal Issues  Committee,  or  some  other  agency, 
the  power  and  duty  of  putting  these  piratical 
promoters  out  of  business  at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 
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The  Responsibih'ty  of  a  Nation's  Strength 

WITHOUT  the  confirmation  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  ex-German  ambas- 
ador  to  Great  Britain,  the  world 
had  become  convinced  of  Germany's  fixed 
intention  to  start  the  world  war  in  19 14. 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  in  his  attack  on  his  own 
government,  however,  refers  specifically  to 
the  great  council  at  Potsdam  on  July  5th 
where  the  final  decision  was  made.  This 
council  is  a  thing  of  which  the  public  in  the 
Allied  and  neutral  nations  has  known  little 
or  nothing,  and,  consequently,  any  number 
of  books  and  articles  have  been  written  analyz- 
ing the  diplomatic  interchanges  of  the  ten  days 
before  war  began.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  after  July  5th  mattered.  The  Ger- 
man Government  had  decided  on  war  then. 
All  its  later  actions  were  merely  to  deceive 
its  own  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
an  endeavor  to  follow  the  Bismarckian  teach- 
ing that  it  is  wise  when  starting  an  aggres- 
sive war  to  seem  to  be  the  injured  party  if 
possible. 

There  is  beside  the  Lichnowsky  statement 
another  record — ^and  a  fuller  one— of  the 
famous  council  of  July  5th.  As  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  will  tell  in  the  next  issue  of  the  World's 
Work,  the  German  ambassador.  Baron  von 
Wangenheim,  left  Constantinople  to  attend 
this  famous  meeting,  and  some  time  after  the 
war  started,  he  told  our  ambassador  about 
this  momentous  gathering  and  its  criminal 
decision  against  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Little  by  little  we  are  beginning  to  fill  in  the 
details  of  the  Kaiser's  diabolical  preparations 
in  the  purely  political  and  military  fields. 
We  have  not  thus  far  uncovered  as  much  of  the 
correlated  programme  in  commerce  and  finance 
by  which  Germany  also  intended  to  seek 
world  dominion.  We  are  fairly  familiar  now 
with  the  German  reason  for  attacking  Belgium 
and  France  first,  rather  than  Russia.  The 
Western  advance  gave  the  German  armies 
control  of  great  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  in 
Belgium,  Northern  France,  and  in  the  Briey 
basin  opposite  Verdun.  This  was  not  only 
indispensable  for  this  war  as  it  turned  out,  but 
it  is  also  indispensable  for  future  wars.  It 
would  likewise  give  Germany  a  practical 
monopoly  of  continental  coal  and  iron.  The 
control  of  the  dye  business  of  the  world  and 
its  relation  to  explosives  is  well  known.  In 
tliii  niunber  of  the  World's  Work,  Mr.  Stock- 
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The  copper  production  before  the  war  was 
about  a  million  metric  tons  a  year.  Of  this 
more  than  half  (557,387  tons)  was  American 
and  about  100,000  tons  British.  The  two 
together  were  two-thirds  of  the  world's  total. 

We  produced  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil 
supply  of  that  year  alone. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's  cotton  is 
raised  here  and  another  25  per  cent,  in  British 
dependencies. 

Our  responsibilities  arising  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  natural  wealth  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  all  the  British  people.  On  the  other 
hand  they  own  the  stategic  points  of  worid 
commerce  and  govern  more  than  300  million 
politically  undeveloped  peoples.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  about  ten  million,  chiefly  in  the 
Philippines.  In  this  respect  France  has  far 
greater  responsibilities  than  the  United  States, 
for  the  French  colonies  in  Africa,  China,  and 
elsewhere  contain  about  40  million  people. 

Next  to  the  United  States  and  the  British 
peoples,  and  in  many  things  more  than  the 
British — Germany  had  the  greatest  responsi- 
bilities of  power,  but  her  selfish  use  of  her 
strength  has  not  been  mitigated  by  any  en- 
lightened ideas  whatever. 

In  or  out  of  a  league,  the  richly  endowed 
nations  must  meet  these  responsibilities,  must 
mitigate  the  dangers  of  unfair  commercial 
competition,  and  must  endeavor,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  prevent  the  exploitation  oi  depend- 
ent and  backward  peoples,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  encourage  them  toward  material 
well-being  and  political  ability  and  its  attend- 
ant freedom. 

For  each  nation  to  try  to  work  these  prob- 
lems out  alone  is  extremely  difficult,  for  there 
has  to  be  two  sides  to  conmiercial  intercourse. 
Moreover,  unless  there  is  some  active  co6pera- 
tion,  there  are  several  tasks  which  are  so  largt 
that  no  one  nation  can  accomplish  them. 
The  financing  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  tasks  mankind 
ever  faced.  If  the  devastated  countries  have 
to  bid  for  money  as  under  ordinary  drcum- 
stances,  the  cost  of  their  reconstruction  will 
be  very  high. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  scMne  kind  of 
cooperation,  especially  among  the  nations 
whose  natural  resources  confer  on  them  a 
great  responsibility.  If  a  league  can  be  formed 
by  which  this  cooperation  can  be  achieved, 
all  well  and  good.  If  not,  it  is  possible  at  least 
to  continue  the  system  now  in  vogue,  of  coun- 
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d\s,  commissions,  exchange  visits  of  responsi- 
ble officers  between  the  different  countries, 
etc.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  in 
peace  times  the  deliberations  of  these  various 
agencies  should  be  public.  This  method  is 
not  as  Utopian  as  a  league,  but  we  know  it 
will  work  for  we  see  it  working  now,  and  if 
practised  diligently  and  extended  it  may  turn 
into  a  league  at  a  later  date.  Until  we  do 
get  a  league  of  nations  into  practical  operation 
it  would  certainly  be  foolish  to  throw  away  the 
machinery  which  we  now  have  in  operation. 


A  Car  Ferry  from  England  to  France 

On  February  22,  1918,  the  British  Army 
put  into  service  the  first  English  Channel  car 
ferry.  Now  British  troops  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  England  to  France  without  leaving 
their  trains,  thus  saving  considerable  time,  and 
preventing  congestion  at  the  Channel  ports. 

Car  ferries  have  been  used  for  years  in 
America,  the  most  notable  being  the  huge 
ferry  running  between  Key  West  and  Havana. 
Sicily  is  connected  with  Italy  by  car  ferry, 
and  on  Lake  Baikal  there  is,  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  ferry  as  a  link  in  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

The  Channel  Ferry  has  great  possibilities. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  intended  only  to  assist 
the  British  Army,  but  after  the  war  will,  until 
superseded  by  the  Channel  tunnel,  help  in 
maintaining  cordial  Anglo-French  relations, 
and  will  offer  Great  Britain  an  easier  route  to 
the  trade  centres  of  continental  Europe. 


Those  Who  Vote  Against  the  Republic 

LAST  fall  in  the  elections  in  New  York, 
Hillquit,  the  Socialist  anti-war  candi- 
date for  mayor,  got  141,739  votes. 
A  study  of  the  distribution  of  these  votes 
shows  that  they  were  chiefly  in  those  parts  of 
the  dty  where  the  recent  immigrants  congre- 
gate, especially  the  Russian  Jews. 

In  the  recent  elections  in  Chicago  the  Social- 
ists met  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  Never- 
theless, it  was  necessary  for  these  parties  to 
join  efforts  in  certain  districts  to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  Socialist.  The  bulk  of  this  Social- 
ist vote  also  was  the  foreign  bom  of  compari- 
tively  recent  arrival.  In  Wisconsin,  Victor 
Berger,  the  Socialist  candidate,  got  100,000 
votes.    A  glance  at  the  map  on  page  24  will 
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keep  up  the  pace  and  got  a  very  low  toll  the 
succeeding  seven  days.  When  these  low  figures 
were  announced  the  great  drive  was  slowing 
up,  and  more  people  noticed  them  than  had 
paid  any  attention  to  the  "frightful"  week 
before.  The  total  result  of  this  combined 
frightfulness  manoeuvre  was  nothing. 

The  military  ability  of  the  German  General 
Staff  and  the  fighting  power  of  the  German 
Army  are  things  to  take  seriously  every  minute 
as  is  also  the  German  ability  at  propaganda 
and  corruption,  but  the  carefully  staged  fright- 
fulness campaigns  have  npver  produced  any 
effect  except  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  their 
enemies. 


Our  Advantage  in  the  West 

AS  SPRING  came  on,  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  faced  with  the  choice 
between  holding  the  line  on  the  West- 
ern Front  and  using  considerable  forces  for 
the  further  penetration,  "pacification,"  and 
organization  of  Russia;  and  thereby  strength- 
ening the  German  condition  for  next  year; 
or  of  leaving  Russia  with  little  military  atten- 
tion, and  throwing  the  whole  force  of  the 
German  arms  into  an  effort  to  gain  a  decision  in 
the  West. 

The  General  Staff  chose  the  latter.  Whether 
it  was  because  internal  conditions  called  for 
some  quick  decision,  or  because  it  feared  the 
results  of  our  reinforcements  next  year  we  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  both  causes  contributed. 
Whatever  the  reason  that  decided  them  to 
force  the  fighting  in  the  West,  that  decision 
has  in  it  more  potential  advantages  for  us  than 
for  them. 

For  them  it  has  two  possibilities  but  no 
probabilities.  The  first  is  the  possibility 
that  they  could  break  the  juncture  of  the 
French  and  the  British  armies,  separate  them, 
and  defeat  them  one  at  a  time,  and  thereby 
bring  the  war  to  a  victorious  close  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Considering  the  numbers  and 
fighting  qualities  of  the  armies  against  them, 
this  was  a  pretty  desperate  hope.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  if  it  failed,  it  left  them  their 
second  possibility.  After  such  a  drive  as 
they  inaugurated,  they  are  in  position  for 
their  favorite  manoeuvre,  which  is  to  strike 
a  hard  blow  with  one  hand  and  try  to  start 
peace  negotiations  with  the  other,  in  the  hope 
that  the  combination  of  fear  of  their  military 
prowess  and  the  bait  which  they  offer  in  their 
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peace  terms  will  induce  one  or  all  of  the  Allies 
to  stop.  A  general  attack  on  all  fronts  would 
serve  as  an  even  better  preliminary  to  this 
peace  campaign  than  the  one  attack  in 
France. 

But  the  hope  of  the  Allies  accepting  a  peace 
without  victory  is  farther  away  than  ever. 
At  Baltimore,  on  April  6,  the  President  said 
that  the  Germans  could  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  fruit  of  their  robberies  to  the  East, 
and  that  "there  is  .  .  .  but  one  response 
possible  from  us.  Force,  force  to  the  utmost, 
force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and 
triumphant  force  which  shall  make  the  law 
of  the  world  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion 
down  in  dust." 

It  took  everybody  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
force  was  the  only  thing  that  the  German 
understood,  but  by  now  the  lesson  is  thor- 
oughly digested. 

Therefore,  the  peace  drive  will  fail,  and  the 
Germans  will  have  made  no  gain  beyond  the 
loss  in  men  they  cause  their  enemies.  And 
this  is  not  a  net  gain  if  they  pay  higher  in  men 
than  their  adversaries  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  side  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  occupied  the  whole  German 
army  profitably  while  the  million  American 
troops  that  ought  to  be  ready  by  19 19  is  arriv- 
ing. 

The  harder  the  fighting  this  year,  and  the 
more  depleted  the  present  armies  are  by  it,  the 
more  important  our  million  soldiers  will  be. 
So  long  as  the  Germans  pay  more  than  man 
for  man  and  do  not  achieve  a  decisive  victory, 
the  more  the  fighting  is  forced,  the  nearer  and 
more  complete  the  ultimate  German  defeat. 


Daniels  and  Destroyers 

ON  THE  day  of  the  anniversary  of  our 
entrance  into  the  war  Secretary 
Daniels,  in  a  speech  in  Cleveland, 
announced  that  there  were  150  ships  of  the 
American  Navy  in  European  waters.  This 
number  includes  battleships,  cruisers,  destroy- 
ers, and  small  craft  of  various  kinds. 

These  are  almost  the  only  facts  which  the 
public  has  been  given  about  the  extent  of  our 
participation  in  the  war  at  sea.  We  are  proud 
to  have  the  battleships  where  they  may  have 
a  hand  in  the  next  battle  with  the  German 
fleet  if  it  comes  out  again.  And  all  Americans 
have  the  pride  which  Mr.  Daniels  expresses  in 
the  achievements  of  our  smaller  craft  in  the 
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The  New  Pension  System 

UNCLE  SAM  has  insured  well  above 
90  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  country. 
This  means  that  the  largest  insurance  business 
in  the  world  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasur>' 
Department  at  Washington.  More  than 
12  billion  dollars  of  life  insurance  has  been 
written  since  the  plan  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress on  October  6,  19 17.  The  largest  in- 
surance company  in  the  world  has  less  than 
one-third  that  amount  on  its  books. 

On  this  Government  insurance  the  United 
States  bears  the  expense  of  administration, 
the  excess  mortality,  and  also  the  disability 
cost  resulting  from  hazards  of  war.  The 
soldier  pays  what  is  known  as  the  net  premium 
rate.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  this  is  but 
$8.00  a  year  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance. 
No  company  could  sell  the  insurance  at  that 
rate  in  justice  to  its  old  policyholders.  The 
average  taken  has  been  $8,08$  per  man.  For 
the  period  of  the  war  and  for  five  years  there- 
after the  insurance  will  be  what  is  known  as 
''term'  insurance.  Within  five  years  after 
the  war  the  insured  can  convert  this  into  any 
of  the  usual  forms  of  insurance  at  the  net 
premium  rate  for  such  forms  of  insurance.  No 
medical  examination  will  be  required  then, 
and  none  is  required  when  the  insurance  is 
first  taken  out.  Any  one  enlisting  in  the 
army  or  navy  or  entering  active  service 
in  the  nurse  corps,  can  within  120  days  apply 
for  and  secure  insurance  up  to  a  maximum 
of  J 1 0,000, 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this  insurance 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  pension  system. 
Its  benefits  are  paid  in  monthly  installments 
for  twenty  years  to  the  beneficiaries,  and  if 
the  insured  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  these  monthly  payments  will  be  made 
to  him  and  continued  through  the  duration 
of  the  disability.  In  addition  to  this  insurance, 
however,  the  Government  has  provided  for 
compensation  for  death  or  disability  applying 
to  all  those  in  the  service.  This  is  somewhat 
tike  the  old  pension  system.  Death  or  dis- 
ability, to  be  compensable,  however,  must 
occur  while  in  the  service  or  within  one  year 
after  discharge  or  resignation,  jinless  the  in- 
jured person,  within  the  year,  has  undergone 
a  medical  examination  and  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  suffering  from  an  injury  likely 
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to  cause  death  or  disability.  Then  compen- 
sation shall  be  payable  whenever  death  or 
disability  resulting  from  such  injury  occurs. 
This  may  cause  a  year  of  boom  business  for 
doctors  after  the  war  comparable  with  that 
done  by  a  certain  class  of  lawyers  under  the 
old  pension  system.  But  the  Government's 
liability  under  this  plan  of  compensation  is  not 
likely  to  increase  steadily  year  after  year  as 
it  has  under  the  old  system. 

These  Government  provisions  for  insurance, 
for  compensation,  and  also  for  allotments  of 
pay  to  dependents,  which  are  doubled  by  the 
Government,  are  important  measures  for  in- 
creasing the  morale  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  making  them  better  fighting  men.  One 
of  the  incidental  results  of  the  insurance  plan 
is  likely  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  in- 
surance throughout  the  country;  if  not  at 
once,  then  after  these  men  return  home  and 
the  education  they  have  received  in  insurance 
principles  begins  to  spread. 


A  War  Cabinet? 

THE  President  has  taken  a  decided  step 
to  meet  the  very  general  criticism 
that  our  conduct  of  the  war  lacked 
cohesion  at  the  top.  He-  has  instituted  a 
weekly  meeting  of  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  the 
head  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  Mr. 
Hoover,  Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Vance 
McCormick,  head  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Secretary  Daniels,  and  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  Secretary  McAdoo.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  of  course,  will  also  be  a  member.  At 
the  first  meeting  the  President  presided. 
This  organization  becomes,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  war  cabinet  that  can  accomplish  the 
coordination  at  the  top  which  the  Council  of 
National  Defence  failed  in. 

If  the  President  continues  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  new  body  we 
may  hope  for  a  quickening  pulse  all  through 
our  war  making  organization.  Up  to  the 
present  there  has  been  no  body  that  could 
decide  any  matter  of  vital  importance.  These 
decisions  were  practically  all  made  by  the 
President,  and  usually  made  after  long  delay 
had  caused  much  damage.  At  the  meetings 
of  this  new  body  questions  can  be  brought  to 
the  President's  attention  for  decision  much 
eariier  than  has  hitherto  been  done  and  if 
this  body,  under  the  President's  leadership, 
can  decide  matters  quickly  it  will  be  a  vast 
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Give  the  President  P| 
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branch  of  the  Government  will  present  to 
Congress  an  outline  of  its  policy  with  a 
request  for  the  funds  to  carry  it  out,  and  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  can  be 
held  responsible  on  the  floor  of  Congress  for 
their  administration. 

The  President's  appearance  before  Congress 
was  taken  as  an  indication  of  this  trend 
particularly  as  he  was  known  to  believe  in 
responsible  government.  Many  political  lead- 
ers of  all  shades  of  opinion  from  Elihu  Root 
to  John  J.  Fitzgerald  have  advocated  the 
idea  in  recent  years.  And  now  the  action 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  ex- 
plaining their  administration  weekly  to  a 
committee  from  Congress  is  another  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Swagar  Sherley,  the  new  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  federal  budget  which  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  responsible  govern- 
ment presented  from  another  angle.  He  wants 
the  executive  department  to  submit  all  its 
money  demands  with  an  explanation  of  their 
purpose  to  a  budget  committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sherley,  says: 

"This  thing  can  be  brought  about  if  the 
President  will  begin  the  reform  by  sending  to 
Congress  a  real  budget,  which  has  his  sanction 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  That  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  cease 
to  be  a  mere  messenger  boy  for  the  trans- 
mission to  Congress  of  the  unrelated  annual 
estimates  of  what  the  various  Cabinet  depart- 
ments want  in  the  way  of  money  for  the 
twelve  months  to  come. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
real  Premier  of  finance  for  the  Government. 
He  should  have  the  power  to  suggest  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  that  they  all  make 
their  estimates  with  reference  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  departments,  >ith  reference 
to  their  relative  merits  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  national  welfare  and  progress, 
and,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  to  foot  the  total  bill. 
These  department  estimates  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  Each 
member  should  be  obliged  to  show  cause  to 
the  heads  of  the  other  departments  why  he 
wanted  so  much,  why  he  wanted  an  appro- 
priation for  such-and-such  a  purpose.  And 
when  all  these  sums  are  considered  by  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  agreed  to  and  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
President,  they  would  make  a  clear-cut 
problem  for  Congress  to  consider.  They 
would  form  a  real  budget. 

"So  much  for  the  part  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet  should  play  in  the  establishment 
of  a  budget  system.  What  Congress  should 
do  is  substantially  this — instead  of  under- 
taking what  I  believe  would  be  the  impossible 
task  of  bringing  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  jurisdiction  of  all  the  supply 
bilk,  we  should  create  a  new  committee  on 
estimates  and  expenditures,  a  budget  com- 
mittee, if  you  please.  This  should  include  in 
its  personnel  the  Chairman  and  three  ranking 
majority  members  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriations,  and  the  Chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Agricul- 
ture, Foreign  Affairs,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
committees  that  now  have  jurisdiction  over 
part  of  the  total  appropriations  of  the  Congress. 
I  would  also  add  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  for  that  is  the  great  political  committee 
of  the  House. 

"This  suggestion  of  mine  has  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  the  Budget  Committee 
would  be  too  large.  But  it  really  would  be 
two  committees  because  the  majority  members 
would  necessarily  come  to  one,  conclusion, 
just  as  the  majority  of  Ways  and  Means  does 
now,  and  the  minority  members  would  come 
to  another  conclusion.  Then  these  two  pro- 
posals would  come  before  the  whole  House 
for  debate  and  for  a  final  choice  with  or  with- 
out modification.  This  discussion  would  mean 
something  to  the  entire  House  and  require 
consideration  by  all  the  members  and  by  the 
public  of  the  real  purposes  of  Government  and 
legislation,  for,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
nearly  every  great  problem  that  comes  before 
a  legislative  and  deliberative  body  presents 
itself  in  the  tangible,  concrete  form  of  a 
proposition  of  either  taxation  or  expenditure." 

And  Mr.  Sherley  very  truly  points  out  that 
under  this  plan: 

"The  power  of  the  individual,  acting  as  a 
special  pleader,  with  p)ersonal  or  local  motives, 
to  meddle  with  what  Congress  as  a  whole  had 
determined  to  be  right,  would  be  destroyed. 
But  it  should  be.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  become  so  big  that  in  order  to 
function  properly  as  a  body  the  privileges  and 
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They  point  out,  however,  that  even  the  size  of 
this  force  should  not  be  exaggerated  in  the  pubhc 
mind.  Assuming,  according  to  Secretary  of  War 
Baker's  estimate,  that  there  are  something  like 
500,000  men  in  France,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  half  of  these  are  fighting  men  and  that  the 
other  half  are  non-combatants. 

Also,  according  to  the  three  line  system  now 
used,  there  must  be  two  fighting  men  behind  the 
line  for  every  man  at  the  front.  At  that  rate 
members  of  the  Military  Cxjmmittee  point  out, 
there  cannot  be  more  than  83,000  fighting  men  in 
the  frt>nt  line  trenches,  and  even  that  number 
should  be  cut  in  half,  they  believe,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  statement  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

The  members  of  the  Military  Committee  are  not 
inclined  to  criticize  the  Pershing  army  in  any  way. 
They  do,  however,  insist  that  the  public  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  relative  unimportance  of  the 
American  force  now  in  France  as  a  means  to  making 
the  people  realize  what  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  United  States  can  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
four  great  adversaries  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Even  Bulgaria,  a  nation  not  as  large  as  many  of 
the  states,  has  an  army  in  the  field  which  would  be 
much  more  than  a  match  for  anything  the  United 
States  now  has  in  the  field. 

The  conclusion  that  the  United  States  cannot 
take  a  part  in  the  war  commensurate  with  her  si/e 
until  19 19  is  arrived  at  not  merely  from  recent 
statements  in  regard  to  the  airplane  situation  but 
in  regard  to  the  whole  military  situation.  In  guns 
of  all  sorts,  in  ships,  in  motor  trucks,  in  trans- 
portation, and  in  fact  in  everything  but  the  men 
that  go  to  make  up  the  army,  the  United  States  is 
now  deficient,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  but  there 
are  two  important  aspects  of  our  war  prepara- 
tion which  it  does  not  cover.  The  first  is  that 
the  public,  the  press,  and  Congress  now  know 
that  the  Administration  must  not  only  be 
watched  but  prodded.  The  second  is  that  the 
watching  and  prodding  has  already  resulted  in 
a  reorganization  of  the  machinery  for  preparing 
for  war  which  puts  it  upon  a  better  plane  than 
heretofore.  When  we  entered  the  war  the 
Administration  had  neither  the  vision  of  what 
our  part  must  be  nor  the  organization  to  carry 
out  either  that  pdrt  or  the  more  limited  pro- 
gramme   it   intended.    Our   preparation    for 

1918  was  not  therefore  what  we  hoped.  The 
question  now  is  what  is  our  programme  for 
1919?  Is  the  Administration  planning  to  win 
the  war  then?  If  so  does  its  schedules  provide 
for  men  and  munitions  enough  in  France  in' 

1919  to  do  it? 


We  have,  of  course,  done  much  in  the  last 
1 3  months,  raised  men  and  money,  saved  food, 
built  shipyards,  etc..  In  peace  times  any  of 
these  things  would  be  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. In  war  times  they  are  successful  or 
not  according  to  how  much  and  where  they 
hurt  the  German  army. 

The  question  before  us  now  is  very  like 
what  it  was  nine  months  ago.  Then  optimis- 
tic p)eople  hoped  that  our  government  was 
making  a  programme  to  insure  victory  in  1918, 
now  these  same  people  hope  that  the  programme 
includes  a  victorious  end  of  the  war  in  1919. 


The  Aircraft  Programme  Also 

THE  President  authorized  Mr.  Gutzon 
Borglum,  the  sculptor,  to  investigate 
the  progress  that  we  were  making  in 
the  preparation  of  the  great  air  fleet  on  which 
the  American  public  based  great  hopes.  Mr. 
Borglum's  report  was  most  discouraging.  He 
stated  that  the  programme  was  only  26  per 
cent,  up  to  schedule.  Further  investigations 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Borglum's  report 
was  over-pessimistic,  but  all  the  facts  indicate 
that  our  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  engines 
is  far  below  the  original  estimates. 

It  is  not  surprising.  Springing  to  arms, 
especially  in  the  air,  is  a  difficult  feat.  It  is, 
however,  deeply  disappointing  because  there 
was  a  hope,  even  after  we  knew  that  a  big 
achievement  in  rifles,  machine  guns,  and 
artillery  was  beyond  our  power  to  improvise 
that  we  might  do  the  seemingly  impossible 
and  make  good  our  programme  in  aviation. 
Had  we  done  so  it  would  have  been  a  most 
creditable  achievement,  for  the  Signal  Corps 
and  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  laid  out 
for  themselves  a  relatively  bigger  programme 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  army.  They 
had  a  truly  big  vision  and,  as  far  as  they  have 
come  from  realizing  it,  they  have  at  least 
done  better  than  most  other  branches  of  the 
army. 

The  military  result  is  that  we  shall  not 
appreciably  aid  our  allies  in  the  air  until  this 
fall,  and  that  any  decisive  effect  on  the  control 
of  the  air  which  we  may  have  must,  in  all 
probability,  be  postponed  until  next  spring's 
fighting. 

The  aviation  was  about  the  last  point  on 
which  there  was  hope  that  the  Administration 
would  be  able  to  make  good  by  efficiency 
what  it  lacked  in  foresight. 
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Martin  Luther's  Diagnosis  of  Germany's 
Case 

IN  FORMER  times",  said  Martin  Luther, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  *'it  stood 
well  with  Germany;  but  now  her  people  are 
fallen  from  virtue,  and  are  become  rude  and 
proud  and  insolent.  Germany  is  like  a  brave 
and  gallant  horse,  highly  fed,  but  without  a 
good  rider.  Germany  is  a  rich,  powerful,  and 
brave  country,  but  she  is  in  sore  need  of  a 
good  head  and  governor.  1  often  reflect  with 
sorrow  how  utterly  Germany  rejects  all  good 
counsel  in  this  respect." 

German  Peace  Talk  in  Public  and  in 
Private 

ON  MARCH  i8th  the  New  York 
Times  printed  the  following  editorial 
which  contains  in  a  most  illuminating 
way  two  German  documents  which  have  an 
interesting  bearing  on  all  Germany's  peace 
talk,  and  also  on  the  phrase  "no  annexations 
and  no  indemnities"  which  she  professed  her 
self  willing  to  accept. 

Those  who  think  such  a  thing  as  a  negotiated 
peace  is  possible  with  Germany,  who  think  any  kind 
of  peace  conference  is  possible  until  she  has  been 
beaten,  who  take  her  words  not  exactly  at  their 
face  value  but  as  containing  some  residuum  of  truth, 
should  attend  to  the  secret  official  communication 
which  fell  into  Hugo  Haase's  hands  and  was  read 
by  him  to  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag. 
Haase  is  the  leader  of  the  Independent  Socialists, 
who  are  the  anti-Kaiserite  minority  Socialists.  The 
document  he  produced  was  a  secret  communication 
sent  by  Berlin  to  Vienna  outlining  Germany's  in- 
tentions. It  was  written  by  Michaelis,  who  was 
then  Chancellor. 

This  is  the  same  Michaelis  who  pretended  to  ac- 
cept the  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  declaring  for 
peace  without  annexations.  While  Michaelis — who, 
like  Bethmann  and  Hertling,  is  merely  the  mouth- 
peace  and  puppet  of  the  real  rulers  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  having  an  identity  apart  from  them 
— was  declaring  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  world 
Germany's  moderate  and  pacific  aims,  in  secret  he 
was  communicating  to  Austria  her  real  aims.  Com- 
pare them: 


no  choice  left  to  us,  and 
what  is  true  of  the  war 
itself  is  true  also  of  our 
weapons,  particularly 
the  submarine. 


Michaelis  to  the 
Reichstag,  July 
"19,  1917. 
The  concentration  of 
the  Russian  Army  com- 
pelled Germany  to  seize 
the  sword.    There   was 


Michaelis  to  Alstria, 

IN    THE    ShCRbT 

Document 

The  motive  of  all  of 

Germany's  acts   is   the 

lack  of   territory,   both 

for  the  development  of 


Germany  did  not  de- 
sire the  war  in  order  to 
make  violent  conquests, 
and  therefore  would  not 
continue  the  war  a  day 
longer  merely  for  the 
sake  of  such  conquests, 
if  it  could  obtain  an 
honorable  peace. 


These  aims  may  be 
attained  withinthelimits 
ofyour  resolution  as  I  un- 
derstand it  [the  Reich- 
stag resolution  declaring 
against  annexations]. 
We  cannot  again  offer 
peace.  We  have  loyally 
stretched  out  our  hands 
once.  It  met  no  re- 
sponse; but 
the  Government  feels 
that  if  our  enemies 
abandon  their  lust  for 
conquest  and  their  aims 
of  subjugation,  and  wish 
to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions, we  shall  listen 
honestly  and  readily  for 
peace  to  what  they  have 
to  sav  to  us. 


What  we  long  to  attain 
is  a  new  and  splendid 
Germany,  not  a  Germany 
which  wishes,  as  our 
enemies  believe,  to  ter- 
rorize the  world  with  her 


commerce  and  coloni- 
zation. Germany  has  to 
solve  two  problems— the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and 
the  opening  of  a  route  to 
the  Southeast.  And 
these  two  problems  can 
only  be  solved  through 
the  destruction  of  Eng- 
land. 

Our  object  is  the  per- 
manent securing  of  the 
German  Empire  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  the 
extension  of  its  territory. 
No  one  who  understands 
the  significance  of  this 
war  can  doubt  that,  in 
spite  of  our  wish  to  be 
moderate,  we  shall  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
terred from  extending 
the  borders  of  the  empire 
and  from,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, annexing 
such  territories  as  are 
fitted  for  colonization 
and  are  not  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the 
sea  power. 

We  can  weaken  her 
[Russia]  materially  by 
taking  away  her  border 
territories,  the  Baltic 
provinces.  By  using 
skillful  policies  the  Baltic 
provinces  can  easily  be 
Germanized.  They  will 
be  settled  with  Germans 
and  their  population  will 
double  itself.  That  is 
the  reason  why  they 
must  be  annexed.  .  .  . 
The  frontier  between  the 
German  Empire  and 
Poland  must  be  materi- 
ally altered.  .  .  .  The 
lakes,  which  we  shall  not 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  at  any  price, 
will  be  included  within 
our  borders. 

In  the  Vosges  the 
boundary  line  must  be 
improved  by  the  annex- 
ation of  some  valleys,  so 
that  the  German  frontier 
troops  can  no  longer  be 
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Government.  The  present  German  Govern- 
ment used  German  foreign  commerce  in  this 
way.  The  German  Government  legalized  the 
German  trusts,  even  forcing  the  formation  of 
some  of  them.  Having  done  this  the  Govern- 
ment encouraged  them  to  go  into  competition 
for  the  world's  markets  with  the  injunction 
that  they  break  down  all  competition  by  fair 
means  if  possible;  by  unfair  competition  if 
necessary.  To  make  this  unfair  competition 
effective  the  German  Government  was  willing 
to  subsidize  its  trusts  in  one  form  or  another 
at  least  until  they  had  driven  all  competition 
out  of  the  field.  At  the  same  time  that 
German  business  was  engaged  in  these  com- 
mercial practises  it  was  also  used  to  undermine 
the  political  fabric  of  the  States  in  which  it 
was  harbored.  It  was  to  gain  so  strong  a 
commercial  and  financial  foothold  that  it 
could  form  a  pro-German  i)olitical  organi- 
zation, which  would  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Kaiser's  government  in  any  emergency.  This 
plan  was  more  or  less  successfully  carried  out 
here,  in  South  America,  in  Switzeriand,  Italy. 
Russia,  and  Scandinavia.  It  was  nowhere  as 
successful  as  the  Germans  hoped  but  it  was 
sufficiently  successful  to  make  all  countries 
which  prize  their  own  polidcal  life  take 
good  care  that  it  never  happen  again.  We  can 
hardly  allow  another  influx  of  people  from  any 
foreign  country  to  come  here  either  in  trade 
or  as  immigrants  who  have  the  intention  of 
using  our  hospitality  to  undermine  our  political 
life  for  the  benefit  of  another  nation.  As 
long  as  the  present  regime  exists  in  Germany 
we  could  have  no  assurance  that  it  was  safe 
for  us  to  allow  either  German  immigrants  or 
German  business  to  come  here. 

In  fact  there  is  no  living  in  the  world  with 
the  present  German  Government.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  think  it  wise  or 
right  to  meddle  with  the  kind  of  government 
the  Germans  want  to  live  under,  it  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  for  us  and  everyone  else  who 
believes  in  civilization  that  this  menace  be 
abolished.  It  is  not  practical  for  the  world  to 
hold  no  intercourse  with  seventy  millions  of 
people  living  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  it 
isn't  safe  to  have  intercourse  with  them 
while  they  have  their  present  government. 
The  only  practical  solution  is  that-  their 
government  be  changed  and  the  only  way  to 
be  sure  to  accomplish  this  is  by  force. 
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Every  Month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  ^| 

and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom. 


MR.  JOHN  J.  PULLEYN  is  presi- 
dent  of  the  largest  savings  bank 
in  the  world — the  Emigrant  In- 
dustrial Savings  Bank  of  New 
*  York.  As  head  of  such  an 
institution,  operating  under  the  strict  savings 
bank  laws  of  New  York  State,  one  naturally 
expects  him  to  express  conservative  views  in 
regard  to  investments.  But  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  practices  the  same 
conservatism  in  making  his  own  investments. 
He  does,  however,  practice  what  he  preaches, 
and  when  his  depositors  go  to  him  for  advice 
regarding  investments  he  recommends  the 
same  kind  of  securities  that  he  has  found  best 
suited  for  the  employment  of  his  own  funds — 
the  highest  grade  issues. 

He  has  found  this  class  of  security  to  be  the 
best  for  him  by  experience.  For  that  reason 
his  advice  to  others  is  practical  and  based  on 
his  own  investment  experience. 

"When  1  was  a  young  man,"  he  said,  "1 
went  with  a  banking  house  in  Wall  Street.  At 
that  time  there  was  much  speculation  going  on 
in  mining  stocks.  We  heard  a  great  deal  then 
about  the  possibilities  of  holes  in  the  ground, 
just  as  you  hear  the  same  thing  now  with  the 
oil  promotions.  The  get-rich-quick  promoter 
was  then  busy  bringing  out  mining  stocks. 
There  was  also  speculation  in  new  railroad 
issues  selling  at  low  prices.  1  thought  1  was 
going  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  in  these 
stocks.  1  got  together  all  1  had  and  started 
in.  1  was  going  to  make  at  least  lo  per  cent. 
on  it,  and  I  expected  to  double  it  in  a  very 
short  time.  Instead  of  that  I  lost  it.  One 
of  the  stocks,  I  remember,  was  the  Toledo, 
Delphos  &  Burlington  Railroad.  A  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
that.  He  came  on  to  New  York  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  our  office.  What  ever  be- 
came of  the  road  I  don't  know ;  those  who  bought 
the  stock  lost  their  money.  After  that  I  invested 
no  more  in  things  I  knew  nothing  about.  Those 
experiences  convinced  me  that  1  could  not  eat 
my  cake  and  have  it,  too.  After  that,  when  I 
had  money  to  invest,  I  was  satisfied  with  a 
smaU  interest  return  on  good  securities. 
A  man  cannot  become  a  millionaire  by  this 
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SECTtON     OF    THE     UNITED    STATES — 

The  legend  in  the  yppcr  right  hand  corner  has  been  translaied.  but  othcrAise  this  map  is  as  it  appears  in  the 
Alldeutscher  Atlas.      The  crosses  show  the  locations  of  German  churches,  which  denote,  to  the  German  mind,  impor- 
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IVERY  German  in  a  foreign  land  is. 

in  official  Germany's  eyes,  an  out- 
post of  German  autocracy.  Every 
outpost  of  German  'business  is  con- 
sidered an  outpost  of  the  German 
Government. 

And  the  careful  record  that  has  been  kept 
of  German  emigrants  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  shows  only  too  well  how  much  Germany 
is  interested  in  her  emigrated  citizens — how 
much  she  still  counts  on  their  being  German 
at  heart,  ready  to  forward  Germany's  interests, 
even  to  the  extent  of  damaging  the  interests  df 
the  lands  of  their  adoption. 

The  maps  reproduced  herewith  are  taken 
from  an  atlas  containing  a  large  number  of 
sijnilar  maps,  showing  Germany's  centres  of 
influence  all   over  the  world,     The   United 


States,  Canada,   Brazil.  Chile,  South  Africa, 

Australia,  and  a  dozen  other  countries  have 
all  to  consider  the  German  in  their  midst. 
In  the  United  States,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
country  is,  according  to  the  map.  said  to 
be  more  than  ^o  per  cent,  German.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  percentage  is  so 
high,  but  it  serves  to  bring  home  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Parts  of  Brazil  are 
neariy  too  per  cent.  German! 

Furthermore,  the  steamship  lines  shown  on 
the  map  on  page  26  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  the  German  influence  that  has  been 
brought  into  play,  largely  in  t,he  last  decade. 

There  are,  on  the  map  of  the  United  States 
shown  above,  hundreds  of  crosses  showing 
German  churches.  But  they  are  there  not  to 
show  any  religious  tendencies — not  to  show 


how    ^ 


— AS   SEEN  THROUGH    PAN-GERMAN    EYES 

Unt  centres  of  German  influence.      The  population  in  the  districts  shown  in  red  according  to  the  legend,  is  from  five  to 

thirty-five  per  cent.  German.     German  newspapers  are  also  shown,  as  are  cities  with  large  German  population 


any  moral  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  result 
of  German  immigration — not  to  show  the 
high  standard  of  the  German  population. 
They  are  there  merely  to  show  the  centres  of 
German  influence — of  German  Kultur,  merely 
to  show  to  what  extent  Germany  is  prepared 
to  undermine  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  when  those  interests  clash  with  the 
interests  of  the  Fatherland. 

According  to  the  figures  in  the  1900  edition 
of  the  Alldeutscher  Atlas,  there  were  at  that 
time  more  than  ten  million  Germans  in 
America.  Nine  cities  of  the  United  States 
had  more  than  100,000  Germans  each,  while 
New  York's  total  was  slightly  more  and 
Oicago's  slightly  less  than  half  a  million. 

It  is  possible  for  a  German  to  take  out 
citizenship  papers  in  a  foreign  country  without 


losing  citizenship  in  Germany.  He  can  swear 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  without  being  considered  by  the 
German  Government  anything  other  than  a 
German  subject.  Consequently  the  maps 
contained  in  Perthes*  Alldeutscher  Atlas  are 
maps  showing  official  Germany's  idea  of  the 
number  of  German  citizens  in  foreign  lands, 
owing  allegiance  to  Germany,  advancing 
Germany's  interests.  These  are  not  citizens  of 
foreign  lands,  retaining  only  a  friendly  memory 
of  the  Fatherland.  They  are,  to  German 
oflkialdom,  Germans,  ready  to  do  Germany's 
work— ready  to  serve  Germany  in  whatever 
capacity  she  may  see  fit  to  place  them. 

Here  is  merely  another  example  of  Ger- 
many's scheme  of  world  empire — another 
step  on  her  way  to  a  **  place  in  the  sun." 
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And  until  Germany,  in  January,  191 5,  placed 
an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  potash, 
practically  the  entire  commercial  supply  of 
the  whole  world  was  obtained  from  the  mines 
at  Stassfurt,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony. Not  a  pound  of  German  potash  has 
been  added  to  the  stocks  on  hand  since  that 
date.  These  stocks  have  now  been  exhausted, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world.  We  are  not  yet  starving, 
but  even  allowing  the  usual  90  f)er  cent,  dis- 
count for  ''swank"  from  Professor  Ostwald's 
claim,  we  are  facing  a  situation  that  is  serious 
and  that  would  be  more  serious  if  American 
inventive  genius  had  not  found  at  least  the 
key  to  permanent  independence  of  the  German 
Kali  monopoly.  For  while  potash  is  one  of 
the  most  widely-distributed  of  the  elements, 
every  attempt  for  the  last  forty  years  to  pro- 
duce it  in  commercial  quantities  from  any  of 
the  natural  deposits  has  been  blocked  by  the 
"dumping"  of  potash  from  Germany  at  prices 
that  made  competition  impossible. 

We  are  producing  potash  in  America  to-day 
in  commercial  quantities,  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
standard  potash  of  commerce,  the  German 
product,  used  to  cost  the  farmer  around  J40  a 
ton.  Now  he  can  buy  limited  quantities  of 
American  potash  at  from  Ji5350  to  $500  a  ton! 
Much  of  this  new  potash,  however,  comes  from 
sources  that  soon  will  be  exhausted  and  all  of 
it,  with  exceptions  that  as  yet  are  trifling, 
costs  so  much  more  to  produce  than  the 
highest  price  at  which  the  German  potash 
ever  sold,  that  its  production  cannot  be  con- 
tinued after  the  war  ends  unless  means  are 
adopted  to  keep  the  German  product  out  of 
this  country,  a  procedure  which  would  react 
sharply  on  the  farmer  and  on  the  consumer 
of  farm  products  unless  in  the  meantime 
cheaper  methods  and  more  permanent  sources 
are  developed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Germany  has 
long  regarded  the  possession  of  the  Stassfurt 
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deposits  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  pieces  on 
the  diplomatic  chess-board.  It  has  hoped  to 
recoup  a  large  part  of  its  war  costs  by  making 
the  rest  of  the  world  pay  through  the  nose 
for  pxjtash  after  the  war,  and  to  utilize  what  it 
has  regarded  as  control  of  the  world's  fertility 
as  a  club  to  compel  concessions  whenever 
peace  conferences  convene.  Two  elements 
that  Germany  did  not  foresee  have  arisen  to 
block  this  game.  One  will  result  from  the 
restoration  of  Alsace  to  France.  It  has  been 
disclosed  only  recently  that  the  potash  deposits 
discovered  in  that  province  in  1909  are  even 
larger  and  more  accessible  than  those  of 
Stassfurt.  The  other  is  the  development  in 
America  of  methods  of  potash  production  that 
will  be  on  the  one  hand  adequate  to  supply  the 
growing  needs  of  American  agriculture  and 
eventually  provide  a  surplus  for  export,  and 
on  the  other  hand  be  capable  of  withstanding 
any  future  German  attempt  to  destroy  the 
industry  by  "dumping,"  without  the  aid  of 
Government  subsidies  or  the  shelter  of  a 
tariff  wall.  Alsace  is  in  German  hands,  but 
when  it  shall  have  been  restored  to  France  its 
potash  resources  will  not  only  break  the  Ger- 
man monopoly  but  provide  France  with  a 
valuable  expxjrt  commodity  to  exchange  for 
the  vast  supplies  of  all  kinds  she  must  obtain 
from  us. 

These  Alsatian  potash  deposits  are  actually 
larger  in  extent  than  the  Stassfurt  beds, 
according  to  information  recently  disclosed 
from  French  sources.  They  contain  about 
1,500,000,000  tons  of  potash  salts  in  a  form 
readily  usable  for  agricultural  fertilizer  without 
separation  from  magnesium  salts,  as  is  required 
with  the  Stassfurt  salts.  These  deposits  are 
located  near  Wittelsheim  and  were  first  dis- 
covered when  some  deep  borings  for  coal 
were  made  in  that  vicinity.  The  first  pro- 
duction from  this  deposit  began  in  1910,  but 
under  a  German  Government  regulation  it 
has  been  carefully  restricted.  Fifteen  mines 
in  Alsace,  with  a  capacity  of  800,000  tons  a 
year,  are  allowed  to  sell  only  80,000  tons  and 
the  total  amount  piermitted  to  be  produced 
in  Alsace  is  restricted  to  one-tenth  of  the 
total  German  production.  This  procedure 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  attempts  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  to  control  and  strengthen 
their  potash  monopoly. 

The  United  States  in  normal  peace  times 
has  used  an  average  of  about  250,000  tons  of 
German  potash  annually.    The  demand  has 
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claim  that  this  has  already  proved  the  pan- 
acea sought  for,  but  the  evidence  so  far  is  all 
in  its  favor  and  I  am  merely  passing  along  the 
judgment  of  Government  experts  who  have 
delved  deeply  into  every  phase  of  the  potash 
question  in  saying  that,  on  the  basis  of  results 
thus  far  obtained,  it  offers  the  best  chance  now 
in  sight  to  comj>ete  with  German  potash  in 
normal  times. 

THE   COTTRELL  METHOD 

Like  many  other  important  discoveries, 
what  the  inventor  of  the  electric  precipita-- 
tion  method  of  recovering  potash  from  cement 
and  blast-furnace  dust  found  was  not  what  he 
was  looking  for.  Columbus  set  out  to  find  a 
short  route  to  India  and  discovered  America; 
F.  G.  Cottrell  undertook  to  preserve  the  orange 
groves  of  Riverside,  Gal.,  from  destruction  by 
dust  from  a  cement  plant  and  discovered  a 
new  industrial  and  agricultural  resource.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  chemists  that  lime- 
stone, coke,  iron  ore,  and  clay,  the  ingredients 
used  in  cement  kilns  and  blast  furnaces,  con- 
tain much  potash,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sili- 
cates. When  Mr.  Cottrell,  who  is  now  Chief 
Metallurgist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
found  that  the  way  to  prevent  the  dust  from 
a  cement  kiln  from  being  carried  out  through 
the  stack  and  devastating  the  vegetation  of 
the  surrounding  countryside  was  to  pass  the 
furnace  fumes  through  a  series  of  charged 
electric  wires,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  quantities  of  dust  thus  accumulated  at 
the  kiln  came  up  next  for  solution.  Analysis 
of  the  dust  disclosed,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
that  it  contained  a  very  high  percentage  of 
potash,  but  more  important  than  that  fact, 
its  atomic  affiliations  had  been  so  readjusted 
by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  that  it  was  now  readily 
soluble  and  could  be  recovered  by  a  simple 
process  of  leaching. 

The  process  of  precipitating  the  cement- 
kiln  dust  and  extracting  the  potash  content 
has  already  found  wide  application.  It  fur- 
nishes at  once  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  dust- 
disposition,  which  every  manufacturer  of 
Portland  cement  confronts  as  state  after 
state  makes  it  illegal  to  discharge  the  dust  into 
the  air,  and  of  preventing  the  alkaline  potash 
carried  in  the  fumes  from  eating  out  the  linings 
of  the  flues.  Cement  manufacturers  have  for 
years  been  trying  to  use  as  small  a  proportion 
as  possible  of  potash-bearing  ingredients. 
Now  those  plants  that  have  installed  the  Cot- 
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trell  method  find  they  can  add  substances 
heretofore  discarded  and  obtain  a  more 
profitable  by-product.  An  idea  of  the  low  cost 
of  potash  obtained  by  this  method  is  given 
by  the  experience  of  the  Security  Cement  and 
Lime  Company  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the 
first  plant  in  the  East  to  adopt  the  Cottrell 
process.  On  a  production  of  three  tons  of 
potash  a  day,  the  cost  at  Hagerstown  is  39 
cents  a  unit.  Before  the  war  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  same  grade  from  Stassfurt  sold  for 
85  cents;  it  is  now  selling  for  $5  a  unit  in  the 
open  market.  Germany  could  cut  its  pre-war 
price  of  potash  in  two  and  still  not  drive  the 
Hagerstown  product  out  of  the  market.  The 
cost  of  installing  the  Cottrell  process  is  rather 
high,  amounting  to  about  $50,000  for  a  3,000- 
barrel  plant,  but  since  cement  manufacturers 
realize  that  they  must  do  something  to  con- 
trol the  dust,  installations  are  being  made  as 
fast  as  the  necessary  equipment  can  be  ob- 
tained, all  over  the  country.  The  Riverside 
plant  has  been  in  operation  about  four  years, 
that  at  Hagerstown  about  a  year  and  a  half 
and  the  one  at  Cementon,  the  Alpha  com- 
pany's plant  on  the  Hudson,  about  six  months. 
All  have  amortized  the  cost  of  installation  out 
of  the  profits  from  i)otash,  and  nine  other  in- 
stallations are  now  under  way.  Successful 
adaptation  of  the  potash-recovery  method  to 
dust-catching  apparatus  using  a  water  spray 
instead  of  electric  precipitation  has  been  made, 
and  some  plants  using  the  spray  method  are 
now  producing  i)otash  conmiercially. 

The  annual  production  of  Portland  cement 
in  the  United  States  is  about  90,000,000  barrels. 
The  average  amount  of  recoverable  potash,  as 
determined  by  a  very  thorough  and  careful 
survey  that  took  in  104  American  plants  and 
nine  in  Canada,  is  about  one  and  three  cfQarter 
pounds  to  the  barrel  of  cement  produced. 
Without  making  any  allowance  for  improved 
methods  of  recovery  or  for  the  increased  output 
of  cement  which  will  come  with  the  necessary 
rebuilding  after  the  war,  here  is  a  potential 
supply  of  75,000  tons  a  year  of  potash  on  a  basis 
that  will  compete  with  the  German  product  on 
any  sort  of  terms,  and  which  is  mainly  produced 
in  the  sections  of  the  country  where  it  is  most 
needed,  thus  saving  transportation  expense. 

The  blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States  offer 
a  vastly  greater  supply  of  potash,  awaiting 
only  the  replacement  of  their  present  gas- 
washing  apparatus  with  electric  precipitation 
devices.    In  this  industry,  as  in  the  cement 
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supply  as   practically  inexhaustible.    Actu^ 
experience  in  harvesting  the  kelp,  however, 
has  proved  that  the  density  of  the  growth  is 
very  much  less  than  had  been  believed,  and 
that  much  of  it  grows  so  close  to  dangerous 
rocky  coasts  that  it  cannot  be  gathered.     The 
largest  company  operating  in  this  field  is  the 
Hercules  Powder  Company,  whose  plant  at 
Chula  Vista,  California,  was  established  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  acetone,  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
of  the  explosives  used  by  the  Allies.     Potash 
is  produced  as  a  by-product  and  is  being  mar- 
keted from  this  plant.    The  Diamond  Match 
Company  also  has  a  kelp-reduction  plant  on  the 
California  coast,  operated  to  obtain  its  own 
supply  of  potassium  chlorate,  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  the  modem 
safety  or  "strike-on-t he-box"  match.    About 
25  per  cent,  of  the  solid  content  of  kelp  is 
potassium  chlorate.    There  are  seven  other 
concerns  actively  engaged  in  potash  produc- 
tion from  kelp,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  just  putting  into  operation  a  plant  near 
Santa  Barbara,  where  improved  methods  of 
drying  the   kelp  and  extracting  the  i)otash 
salts  are  to  be  tried  and  the  effort  made  to 
develop  profitable  by-products.    The  present 
cost  of  operation  makes  kelp  purely  a  war- 
emergency  source  of  potash  supply.    The  har- 
vesting, which  is  done  with  an  ingenious  sub- 
marine mowing  machine  that  cuts  the  kelp  off 
about  3  feet  below  the  surface,  is  extremely 
expensive;  the  fuel  cost  for  drying  out  the 
90  per  cent,  of  water  is,  so  far,  prohibitive  of 
anything    like    peace-time    competition,    and 
there  is  the  heavy  freight  rate  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  considered. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  land 
the  potash  that  has  been  leached  out  of  the 
earth  into  the  sea  and  gathered  up  by  Nature's 
own  chemical  synthesis  is  one  that  so  strongly 
appeals  to  the  human  sense  of  order  and  effi- 
ciency that  there  will  doubtless  be  a  long  series 
of  efforts  to  make  of  kelp  a  permanent  source 
of  potash  supply.    The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  planning  to  transplant  the  spores  of 
the  kelp  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine,  hoping 
that  it  may  flourish  there  as  on  the  Pacific 
and  thus  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  its  use  for  fertilizer,  the  long  freight 
haul.     In  the  meantime,  somewhere  between 
4.000  and  5,000  tons  of  potash  were  produced 
from  kelp  in  1917,  representing  a  gross  income 
of  possibly  $2,000,000  on  an  investment  of 
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close  to  $4,000,000.  The  same  output  at 
prices  prevailing  before  the  war  would  bring 
perhaps  $200,000,  or  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  out  of  which  the  very  heavy  cost  of 
production  would  have  to  be  paid. 

DEPOSITS   OF    POTASH 

There  is  still  plenty  of  undeveloped  potash. 
Nearly  half  the  earth's  crust  is  feldspar  and 
nearly  all  feldspar  contains  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  potash.  You  can  put  a  potash  mine 
down  anywhere.  It  looks  alluring.  The  pat- 
ent offices  of  the  world  contain  thousands  of 
processes  for  extracting  the  potash  from  the 
feldspar.  None  of  these  as  yet  has  appeared 
to  offer  sufficient  promise  of  profit  in  the  face  of 
probable  future  competition  from  Stassfurt 
to  enlist  the  necessary  capital  for  any  important 
development.  The  green  sands  of  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  from  New  Jersey  down,  are 
rich  in  potash.  Laboratory  experiments  have 
produced  potassium  oxide  from  these  sands 
and  some  experimental  plants  are  under  opera- 
tion. This  source  is  not  yet  a  commercial 
factor;  whether  it  can  become  commercially 
]mi)ortant  remains  to  be  seen.  A  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  200  tons  of  sand  daily,  expected  to 
produce  about  nine  tons  of  potash,  is  now  under 
construction.  These  sands  are  practically 
inexhaustible  and  may  prove  an  important 
contribution  toward  the  problem  of  future  sup- 
plies. Near  Marysvale,  Utah,  are  deposits  of 
alunite,  a  mineral  containing  potash  in  com- 
bination with  alumina.  From  this,  potassium 
sulphate  is  being  produced  at  a  cost  that  yields 
a  profit  at  present  high  prices  and  which,  if 
the  attempt  to  purify  and  render  marketable 
the  aluminium  by-product  proves  successful, 
may  be  very  materially  reduced.  These — 
feldspar,  green  sand,  and  alunite — are  by  far 
the  largest  reservoirs  of  potash  known  in 
America;  their  successful  commercial  opera- 
tion on  a  peace-time  basis  presents  many  as 
yet  unsolved  problems. 

To  go  on  to  enumerate  the  other  sources  of 
potash  that  can  be  developed  if  investors  are 
willing  to  do  business  at  a  loss  would  take  vol- 
umes. Every  few  days  some  new  plan  for 
obtaining  potash  gets  into  the  newspapers. 
There  is  some  being  produced  from  hardwood 
ashes  imported  from  Canada,  but  this  is  for 
special  chemical  purposes,  like  making  the 
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Sir  Henry  H.  Wilson 

r  British  officer  has  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 

Front  as  has  General  Sir  Henry  H.   Wilson,  the 

e    British   General  Staff,     For  twenty-five   years 

the  war  Sir  Henry  spent  practically  all  of  his 

I  down  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  what  is 

e  French,  British^  and  Belgian  forces.  Consequently 

|ng  as  much  about  the  Western  Front  as  Hindenburg 

n  Lake  region. 

e  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  at  the 

[erence  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa,  on  November  9, 

ntrol  which  followed  this  conference  made  General 

jBefore  the  war,  however,   he  was  well    known  at 

e  French  army  headquarters,  especially  as  former 

College.      He  was  appointed  Sub-Chief  of  Staff 

ar,  and  in  this  position  he  has  for  four  years  at 

rs  been  director  of  military  operations. 

his  speech  in  Parliament  on  February  19,  stated. 

he  terms  of  the  agreement  made  at  the  Versailles 

ith  the  duties  Sir  Henry  Wilson  performs:  '*The 

|taff  is  to  hold  office  under  the  same  conditions, 

ers,  as  every  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  up  to 

eral  Robertson,    remaining  the  supreme  military 

vemment.    He  is  to  accompany  Ministers  to  the 

War  Council  as  their  adviser,  and  is  to  have  the 

or  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  any  or  all  of  the 

:>f  the  Supreme  War  Council/' 

orn  in   Ireland  at   Currygrane   in    1864.     At    the 

led  the  Royal   Irish  Regiment.       He  distinguished 

|and  won  promotions    until,   at   the   beginning  of 

as  made  a  Lieutenant  General  and  was  knighted. 

le  was  made  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 


iral    Samuel    McGowan 

jeral  of  the  United  States  Navy — The  Man 
jrgely  Responsible  for  the  Preparation 

Fleet — How  He  Takes  Care  of 
iquisitions  for  Supplies  Going 

to  Our  Ships  in  European 
Waters 

BY 

THOMAS  R.  SHIPP 

RAL  SAMUEL  McGOWAN,  paymaster  general 
|avy,    is    the  "boss"    of    a  system  that  daily 
30,000,000. 
ar  the  price  of  the  Navy  rations  was  43  cents 

37  cents  the  year  before,  but,  at  that,  McGowan 
ually    saved    $1,500,000    to  the  nation  through 
and    economic    handling.     And  there  was  no 
|en  who  are  helping  to  make  the  seas  safe. 

is  divided  into  six  departments — purchase,  supply, 
isbursing,  and  accounting.  He  has  experts  in 
rtment,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy  any 

s  in  quantity,  McGowan  immediately  develops 

tain  standards,  and   requires  publicity  as  to  bids 
[standard  specifications  are   recognized   in   other 
rnment  as  standard. 

of  the  war,  McGowan  had  merely  to  expand 

d  no  painful  ''reorganization."   The  war  brought 

tract  system,     McGowan   at  once  worked  out 

on  this  so  that  contractors  could  ndt  bleed  the 

insisted  that  recognized  concerns  should  do  the 

\t  selling  brigade*' of  speculators  and  middlemen 
siness  direct  with  concerns  whose  integrity  and 
oubted, 

upplies  and  Accounts  is  the  navy's  great  business 
it  is  one  of  the  biggest  enterprises  in  the  United 

[cent  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
chief,  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  it   has 
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with  the  aid  of  skilful  cooperation  with  manu- 
facturing establishments.  According  to  pre- 
sent indications,  the  navy  will  never  find 
during  the  war  that  it  lacks  proper  equipment 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  it. 

The  foresightedness  of  McGowan  and  the 
smoothness  of  his  machine  were  especially 
demonstrated  at  the  time  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
expedition.  The  supply  system  at  that  time 
was  so  well  geared  that  the  getaway  for  the 
distant  port  was  accomplsihed  in  twenty-four 
hours — a  feat  which  naval  tacticians  say  was 
a  model  for  any  navy. 

McGowan's  offices  in  the  granite  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building  contain  no  chairs  and  no 
clocks.  He  believes  that  if  you  put  chairs 
in  an  office,  you  invite  a  caller  to  intern. 
McGowan  believes  that  docks  encourage 
slacking.  So  his  force  works  without  a  chance 
to  see  them.  Still  another  examplie  of  efficiency 
in  minor  things  is  his  removal  of  all  doors  in 
the  supplies  and  accounts  division  to  save 
time  opening  and  shutting  them. 

McGowan  has  another  system  of  saving 
time  taken  by  calls.  He  has  ordered  his 
officers  to  be  courteous  always,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  can  tactfully  and  practically  do  so,  to  ask 
that  all  business  matters  be  put  in  writing. 
This  makes  them  concise,  and  they  must  be  of 
record  anyway,  so  that  time  is  thus  conserved 
all  around. 

McGowan's  department  dispenses  with  the 
formalities  and  takes  the  short  cuts. 

Vice  Admiral  Sims  cables  for  something  for 
the  destroyer  fleet  in  European  waters.  That 
settles  it  with  McGowan,  and  Sims  gets  it. 
TTie  McGowan  order,  strictly  followed,  is 
that  any  requisition  from  Sims  must  be  put 
ahead,  and  must  be  considered  as  just  as 
mandatory  as  though  the  head  of  the  supplies 
and  accounts  service  himself  had  demanded  it. 

McGowan  regards  accounting  as  a  very 
vital  factor  in  the  operation  of  his  bureau. 

"A  common  conception  of  accounting,"  he 
says,  "  is  that  it  is  something  entirely  academic; 
*its  importance  to  efficient  administration  not 
being  generally  understood. 

"  The  highest  developed  phase  of  accounting 
is  the  system  covering  the  manufacturing, 
shipbuilding,  and  repair  operations  of  the 
industrial  yards.  Its  greatest  importance  in 
war  time  is  ...  as  a  guide  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  labor  in  a  large  plant  so  that 
inefficiencies  may  be  corrected,  work  system- 
atically controlled  and  more  output  secured/ 
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His  Career  at  West  Point,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Manchuria  During 
War,  and  in  France — ^The  Second  of  Six  Distinguish^ 
of  a  Distinguished  Father 

BY 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  PEYTON 
CONWAY  MARCH  is  one  of 
six  distinguished  sons  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father.  The  father 
•  was  Professor  Francis  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  a  famous  philologist  and 
author  of  standard  works  on  Anglo-Saxon. 
One  brother  is  also  a  philologist  and  the  author 
of  March's  "Thesaurus,"  a  reference  book  of 
international  fame.  Another  brother  is  a  psy- 
cologist  and  the  author  of  "A  Theory  of  Mind." 
A  third  brother  wrote  "  The  Conquest  of  the 
Philippines." 

General  March  is  an  artillerist,  and  an  all- 
round  soldier.  Here  are  four  estimates  of 
him,  from  the  men  who  have  commanded  him 
and  been  commanded  by  him,  the  men  who 
have  fought  with  him  and  worked  with  him 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Manchuria,  in  France 
and  Mexico  and  in  the  many  posts  he  has 
held  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

"  He  is  a  great  student  and  technical  expert 
in  the  affairs  of  the  army,"  say  the  old  retired 
officers  who  were  in  command  when  March 
was  coming  along. 

"He  is  a  great  teacher,"  say  the  young 
officers  who  have  been  trained  under  him. 

"He  never  misses  the  significance  of  any- 
thing," say  the  officers  who  served  with  him 
as  the  American  army  observers  with  the 
Japanese  forces  in  the  Japanese-Russian  war. 

"He  can  fight  like  hell,"  say  the  old  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  who  were  in 
his  commands  in  the  Philippines. 

And  now,  to  bring  this  case  down  to  the 
present  moment,  the  best  reason  for  his  being 
chosen  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  was  that 
given  the  other  day  in  Washington  by  a 
1^"  brother  general,  who  said. 

"General  March  always  had  the  makings 

of  a  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  him  because 

could  see  the  army  as  ^  whole.    He  was 
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One  of  the  incidents  of  that  same  day  was 
the  capture  of  Blockhouse  No.  14  on  the  Pace 
road  to  Manila.  By  their  fire  from  this  posi- 
tion the  Spaniards  had  succeeded  all  of  the  day 
before  in  blocking  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops.  General  MacArthur  called  for 
volunteers  to  capture  the  blockhouse.  Cap- 
tain March  and  fifteen  of  his  men  volunteered, 
left  their  battery,  and  armed  only  with  revol- 
vers, rushed  the  hill  and  took  the  blockhouse. 
Only  three  of  the  fifteen  volunteers.  Captain 
March  and  two  men,  escaped  death  or  serious 
wounds,  in  that  enterprise. 

That  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  work  of  the 
Astor  Battery.  At  the  end  of  the  war  it 
came  back  to  New  York  and  was  mustered 
out,  but  Captain  March  returned  to  the 
Philippines  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  General  MacArthur  and  when  the  troops 
in  the  islands  were  reorganized  for  the  war  of 
the  insurrection,  March  was  made  a  Major 
and  given  command  of  a  battalion  in  the 
Thirty-third  Volunteer  Infantry. 

One  bit  of  the  official  comment  on  his  work 
in  that  capacity  was  in  the  report  of  Colonel 
L.  R.  Hare,  commanding  the  regiment  at  the 
Headquarters  in  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Col. 
Hare  reported  on  March  19,  1900,  to  the 
Adjutant  General: 

"Major  March's  work  with  his  battalion 
shows  that  he  was  not  only  fortunate  in  having 
such  men  to  command  but  he  was  fully  worthy 
of  and  equal  to  the  occasion.  1  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  finest  soldiers  1  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet." 

"the  battlk  of  the  clouds" 

It  was  while  in  command  of  this  battalion 
that  Major  March  made  his  famous  expedition 
in  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo  in  the  course  of  which 
he  fought  many  skirmishes  and  one  battle 
which  still  looms  large  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ican  military  operations  in  the  Philippines. 
That  was  the  battle  of  Tilad  Pass,  popularly 
known  as  "the  battle  of  the  clouds*'  because 
it  was  fought  literally  in  the  clouds,  up  and 
down  a  cliff  three  thousand  feet  in  height. 
The  commanders  opposed  were  Major  March 
and  General  Gregorie  del  Pilar.  The  latter, 
who  was  fighting  a  rear  guard  action  to  facil- 
itate the  escape  of  Aguinaldo,  was  killed  and 
his  forces  captured. 

On  another  occasion  Major  March  and 
his  troops  captured  General  Venancio  Concep- 
cion,  or  rather  they  ran  him  into  a  trap  in  the 
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mountains  and  Concepcion  gave  up.  He  did 
not  surrender.  It  was  this  way.  Concep- 
cion sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Major  March  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  They  were  told  that  they 
could  surrender  and  be  taken  in  safety  to 
General  Otis  at  Manila,  or  that  they  could  go 
on  fighting.  If  they  chose  the  latter  Major 
March  said  he  would  give  them  an  hour  and  a 
half  start  on  the  road  to  Lubong  and  then 
pursue  them  with  cavalry.  It  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  March,  but  he  was  friendly 
and  advised  surrender.  They  refused  the 
terms.  They  said  that  General  Concepcion 
would  lay  down  his  arms  and  that  he  would  go 
to  Manila  but  that  he  would  never  surrender. 
The  word  was  offensive  to  him. 

Major  March  was  not  the  son  of  a  philolo- 
gist for  nothing.  He  ostentatiously  scratched 
out  the  word  "surrender"  which  he  had  written 
on  the  paper  and  wrote  in  the  words  "give 
up."  That  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Con- 
cepcion and  his  men  were  sent  on  to  General 
Otis  as  prisoners. 

APPOINTED  MILITARY  GOVERNOR 

When  the  fighting  was  over.  Major  March 
was  made  military  governor  of  the  Lepanto- 
Bontoc  district  and  then  of  Abra.  After 
cleaning  up  that  job  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  files  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  Congressional  Record  show  that  he  received 
three  brevets  for  five  engagements,  a  larger 
number  of  brevets  than  was  given  to  any  other 
officer  for  service  in  the  Philippines.  The 
first  was  a  brevet  captaincy  in  the  regular 
army  for  gallantry  at  Manila;  the  second 
a  brevet  lieutenant  colonelcy  in  the  Volun- 
teers for  gallantry  at  Parvi  and  San  Ja- 
cinto and  the  third  a  brevet  colonelcy  in 
the  Volunteers  for  gallantry  at  Tilad  Pass 
and  Cayam. 

The  next  high  spot  in  the  March  army 
record  came  with  the  formation  of  the  General 
Staff  by  Secretary  of  War  Root  in  1903  and 
with  Mr.  Root's  selection  of  the  cream  of  the 
army  to  make  up  its  personnel.  March  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  captains,  not  because  of 
his  gallantry  in  the  Philippines,  although  that 
was  nothing  against  him,  but  because  of  his 
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Activities  at  the  Sublime  Porte  Before  the  Outbreak 
During  the  Earlier  Stages  of  the  Struggle — 
lof  the  Leading  Men  and  Events  in 
1  Turkish  Theatre  of  the  War 
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unlimited  world  dominion-  Do  these  German 
aggressions  in  the  East  mean  that  this  extensive 
programme  has  succeeded? 

As  I  look  upon  the  new  map.  which  shows 
Germany s  recent  military  and  diplomatic,  tri- 
umphs, my  experiences  in  Constantinople  take 
on  a  new  meaning.  I  now  see  the  events  of 
these  twenty-six  months  as  part  of  a  connected, 
definite  story.  The  several  individuals  that 
moved  upon  the  scene  now  appear  as  players  in 
a  carefully  staged,  superbly  managed  drama. 
I  see  clearly  enough  now  that  Germany  had 
made  all  her  plans  for  world  dominion  and  that 
the  country  to  which  1  had  been  accredited  as 
American  Ambassador  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Kaiser's  whole  political  and  military  struc- 
ture. Had  Germany  not  acquired  control  of 
Constantinople  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
hostilities  would  probably  have  ended  afew 
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instinct  which  impelled  him.  That  aristo- 
cratic and  autocratic  organization  of  German 
society  which  represents  the  Prussian  system 
was,  in  Wangenheim's  eyes,  something  to  be 
venerated  and  worshipped;  with  this  as  the 
ground  work,  Germany  was  inevitably  des- 
tined, he  believed,  to  rule  the  world.  The 
great  land-owning  Junker  represented  the  per- 
fection of  mankind;  "  1  would  despise  myself," 
his  closest  associate  once  told  me,  and  this 
represented  Wangenheim's  attitude  as  well, 
"  if  I  had  been  born  in  a  city."  Wangenheim 
divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  govern- 
ing and  the  governed;  and  he  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  upper  could  ever  be  recruited 
from  the  lower.  1  recall  with  what  unction 
and  enthusiasm  he  used  to  describe  the 
emperor's  caste  organization  of  German  estates; 
how  he  had  made  them  non-transferable,  and 
had  even  arranged  it  so  that  the  possessors,  or 
the  prospective  possessors,  could  not  marry 
without  the  imperial  consent.  "  In  this  way," 
Wangenheim  would  say,  "  we  keep  our  govern- 
ing classes  pure,  unmixed  of  blood."  Like  all 
of  his  social  order  Wangenheim  worshipj)ed  the 
Prussian  military  system;  his  splendid  bearing 
showed  that  he  had  himself  served  in  the  army, 
and,  in  true  German  fashion,  he  regarded  prac- 
tically every  situation  in  life  from  a  military 
standpoint.  1  had  one  curious  illustration  of 
this  when  1  asked  Wangenheim  one  day  why 
the  Kaiser  did  not  visit  the  United  States. 
"He  would  like  to  immensely,"  he  replied, 
"  but  it  would  be  too  dangerous.  War  might 
break  out  when  he  was  coming  home  and  the 
enemy  would  capture  him."  1  suggested  that 
that  could  hardly  happen  as  the  American 
Government  would  escort  its  guest  home  with 
warships,  and  that  no  nation  would  care  to  run 
the  risk  of  involving  the  United  States  as 
Germany's  ally;  but  he  still  thought  that  the 
military  danger  would  make  any  such  visit 
impossible. 

wangenheim's  nature 

From  the  day  that  he  reached  G^nstantinople 
Wangenheim  had  one  absorbing  ambition; 
that  was  to  make  Turkey  Germany's  ally  in 
the  struggle  which  he  knew  was  impending. 

He  believed  that  should  he  succeed  in  doing 
this,  he  would  reap  the  reward  which  for  years 
had  represented  his  final  goal — ^the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  Empire.  His  personal 
popularity  with  the  Turks  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  over  his  rivals.    Wangenheim  had 
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precisely  that  combination  of  force,  persua- 
siveness, geniality,  and  brutality  needed  in 
dealing  with  the  Turkish  character.  I  have 
emphasized  hfs  Prussian  qualities;  yet  Wangen- 
heim  was  a  Prussian  not  by  birth  but  by 
development;  he  was  a  native  of  Cassel, 
and,  together  with  all  the  push,  ambi- 
tion and  overbearing  traits  of  the  Prussian, 
he  had  some  of  the  softer  characteristics  which 
we  associate  with  Southern  Germany.  He  had 
one  conspicuous  quality,  which  is  not  Prus- 
sian at  all — ^that  is,  tact;  and  for  the  most 
part  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  less  agreeable 
tendencies  under  the  surface  and  showing 
only  his  more  ingratiating  side.  He  domin- 
ated not  so  much  by  brute  strength,  as  by  a 
mixture  of  force  and  amiability;  externally  he 
was  not  a  bully;  his  manner  was  more  insin- 
uating than  coercive;  he  won  by  persuasiveness, 
not  by  the  mailed  fist,  but  we  who  knew  him 
well  understood  that  back  of  all  his  gentle- 
ness there  lurked  a  terrific,  remorseless  ambi- 
tion. Yet  the  impression  left  was  not  one 
of  brutality,  but  of  excessive  animal  spirits 
and  good  nature.  Indeed  Wangenheim  had 
in  combination  the  jovial  enthusiasm  of 
a  college  student,  the  rapacity  of  a  Prus- 
sian official,  and  the  happy-go-lucky  qualities 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  I  still  recall  the  picture 
of  this  German  diplomat,  seated  at  the  piano, 
playing  the  finest  productions  of  the 
Fatherland — ^and  then  suddenly  starting 
to  pound  out  uproarious  German  drinking 
songs  or  popular  melodies.  1  still  see 
him  jumping  on  his  horse  on  the  polo 
grounds,  spurring  the  splendid  animal  to  its 
speediest  efforts — nevermaking  sufficient  speed, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  ambitious  sportsman. 
Indeed,  in  all  his  activities,  grave  and  gay, 
Wangenheim  displayed  this  same  restless  spirit 
of  the  chase.  Whether  he  was  flirting  with  the 
Greek  ladies  at  Pera,  or  spending  hours  over 
the  card  table  at  the  Cercle  d'  Orient,  or  bend- 
ing the  Turkish  officials  to  his  will  in  the  inter- 
est of  Germany,  all  life  was  to  him  a  game, 
which  was  to  be  played  more  or  less  recklessly, 
and  in  which  the  chances  favored  the  man  who 
was  bold  and  audacious  and  willing  to  pin 
success  or  failure  on  a  single  throw.  And  this 
greatest  game  of  all — that  upon  which  was 
staked,  as  Bemhardi  has  expressed  it,  "World 
empire  or  downfall," —  Wangenheim  did 
not  play  languidly,  insidiously,  as  though  it  had 
been  merely  a  duty  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned;  to  use  the  German  phrase,  he  was 
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two  men  completely  mirr| 
successes  and  failures  of 
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hardly  explain  in  detail  the  causes  of  this 
failure.  Let  us  not  criticise  too  harshly  the 
Young  Turks;  there  is  no  question  that,  at  the 
beginning,  they  were  sincere.  In  a  speech  in 
Liberty  Square,  Saloniki,  in  July,  1908, 
Enver  Pasha  had  eloquently  declared  that, 
"To-day  arbitrary  government  has  disap- 
peared. We  are  all  brothers.  There  are  no 
longer  in  Turkey  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Servians, 
Rumanians,  Mussulmans,  Jews.  Under  the 
same  blue  sky  we  are  all  proud  to  be  Otto- 
mans." That  represented  the  Young  Turk 
ideal  for  the  new  Turkish  state,  but  it  was  an 
ideal  which  they  could  not  realize.  The 
races  which  had  been  maltreated  and  massa- 
cred for  centuries  by  the  Turks  could  not  trans- 
form themselves  overnight  into  brothers;  the 
hatreds,  jealousies,  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  past  still  divided  Turkey  into  a  medley 
of  warring  clans.  Above  all,  the  destructive 
wars  and  the  loss  of  great  sections  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  had  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  new 
democracy.  There  were  plenty  of  other  rea- 
sons for  the  failure;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  go  into  them  at  this  time. 

THE   COMMITTEE   OF   UNION   AND   PROGRESS 

Though  the  Young  Turks  had  disappeared  as 
a  positive,  regenerating  force,  they  still  existted 
as  a  political  machine.  Their  leaders,  Talaat, 
Enver,  and  Djemal,  had  long  since  abandoned 
any  expectation  of  reforming  their  state,  but 
they  had  developed  an  insatiable  lust  for  per- 
sonal power.  The  political  order  that  existed 
in  Turkey  in  191 3  bore  certain  resemblances 
to  the  Boss  system  in  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  was  a  pri- 
vate, irresponsible  group  of  men  who 
secretly  manipulated  elections,  and  filled  the 
offices  with  their  own  henchmen.  It  had  its 
own  building  in  Constantinople,  with  a  su- 
preme chief  who*  gave  all  his  time  to  its  affairs 
and  issued  orders  to  his  subordinates, — ^in  fact 
he  ruled  the  party  precisely  like  an  American 
city  boss  in  our  most  unregenerate  days.  It 
furnished  a  splendid  illustration  of  "invisible 
government."  This  kind  of  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment has  obtained  control  of  American  cities 
mainly  because  the  real  hard  working  citizens 
are  busily  engaged  in  their  daily  tasks  and  have 
no  leisure  for  public  matters.  In  Turkey  the 
masses  were  altogether  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  democracy  ^  the 
bankruptcy  and  general  vicissitudes  of  the 
country  had  left  it  with  practically  no  govern- 
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ment  and  an  easy  prey  to  a  desperate  band  of 
adventurers.  The  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  with  Talaat  Bey  as  the  Supreme 
Boss,  constituted  such  a  band.  About  forty 
men  controlled  this  committee,  and  there 
were  sub-committees  stationed  in  all  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  empire.  These  men  met 
frequently  in  secret;  they  formulated  their 
plans,  allocated  the  patronage  and  issued 
orders  to  their  appointees,  who  filled  nearly 
all  the  important  offices.  These  men,  like 
orthodox  department  heads  in  the  worst  days 
— now  happily  passed — of  American  city 
government,  "took  orders"  and  made  the 
appointments  sulftnitted  to  them. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  1  do  our  cor- 
rupt American  gangs  a  certain  injustice  in 
comparing  them  with  the  Turkish  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress.  Talaat,  Enver,  and 
Djemal  had  added  to  their  system  a  detail 
that  has  not  figured  extensively  in  American 
politics, — ^that  of  assassination  and  judicial 
murder.  They  had  wrested  power  from  the 
other  factions  by  a  deed  a  violence.  This 
coup  d'etat  had  taken  place  on  January  26, 
1913,  a  few  months  before  my  arrival.  At 
that  time  a  political  group,  headed  by  the 
venerable  Kiamil  Pasha,  as  Grand  Vizier,  and 
Nazim  Pasha,  as  minister  of  war,  controlled 
the  government;  they  represented  a  faction 
known  as  the  "liberal  party,"  which  was 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  enmity  to  the 
Young  Turks.  These  men  had  fought  the 
disastrous  Balkan  war;  and,  in  January,  they 
had  felt  themselves  compelled  to  accept  the 
advice  of  the  European  powers  and  surrender 
Adrianople  to  Bulgaria.  The  Young  Turks 
had  been  outside  the  breastworks  for  about  six 
months,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
power.  The  proposed  surrender  of  Adrianople 
apparently  furnished  them  this  opportunity. 
Adrianople  was  an  important  Turkish  city 
and  naturally  the  Turkish  people  regarded  the 
contemplated  surrender  as  marking  still  anoth- 
er milestone  to  their  national  doom.  Talaat  and 
Enver  hastily  collected  about  200  followers  and 
marched  up  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  where  the 
ministry  was  then  sitting.  Nazim,  hearing 
the  uproar,  stepped  out  into  the  hall.  He  cour- 
ageously faced  the  crowd,  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth  and  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 
'Come,  boys/'  he  said,  good  humoredly, 
'^'what's  all  this  noise  about?  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  interfering  with  our  delib- 
erations?" 
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Talaat  and  the  Committee  were  the  masters  of 
Turkey.  After  this  tragical  test  of  strength, 
the  Sultan  never  attempted  again  to  interfere 
in  affairs  of  state.  He  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Abdul  Hamid,  and  he  feared  an  even 
more  terrible  fate  for  himself. 

Ill 

Talaat,  the  leading  man  in  this  band  of 
usurpers,  really  had  remarkable  personal  qual- 
ities. He  had  started  life  as  a  letter  carrier; 
from  this  occupation  he  had  risen  to  be  a  tele- 
graph operator  at  Adrianople;  and  of  these 
humble  beginnings  he  was  extremely  proud. 
I  visited  him  once  or  twice  at  his  house; 
although  Talaat  was  then  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  Turkish  Empire  his  home  was  still 
the  modest  home  of  a  man  of  the  people.  It 
was  cheaply  furnished;  the  whole  establish- 
ment reminded  me  of  a  thirty  dollar  a  month 
apartment  in  New  York.  His  most  cherished 
possession  was  the  telegraph  instrument  with 
which  he  had  once  earned  his  living;  1  have 
seen  him  take  the  key  and  call  up  one  of  his 
personal  friends  or  associates.  Talaat  one 
night  told  me  that  he  had  that  day  received 
his  salary  as  Minister  of  the  Interior;  after 
paying  his  debts,  he  said,  he  had  just  one 
hundred  dollars  left  in  the  world.  He  liked  to 
spend  his  spare  time  with  the  rough-shod 
crew  that  made  up  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress;  in  the  interims  when  he  was  out 
of  the  cabinet  he  used  to  occupy  the  desk  daily 
at  party  headquarters,  personally  managing 
the  party  machine.  His  powerful  frame,  his 
huge  sweeping  back  and  his  rocky  biceps  em- 
phasized that  natural  mental  strength  and 
forcefulness  which  made  possible  his  career. 
In  discussing  matters  Talaat  liked  to  sit  at 
his  desk,  with  his  shoulders  drawn  up,  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  wrists,  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  man's,  planted  fiercely  on 
the  table.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  take  a  crowbar  to  pry  these  wrists 
from  the  board,  once  Talaat  had  laid  them 
down.  Whenever  I  think  of  Talaat  now  I  do 
not  primarily  recall  his  rollicking  laugh,  his 
uproarious  enjoyment  of  a  good  story,  the 
mighty  stride  with  which  he  crossed  the  room, 
his  fierceness,  his  determination,  his  remorse- 
lessness, — the  whole  Hfe  and  nature  of  the  man 
takes  form  in  those  gigantic  wrists. 

Talaat,  like  most  strong  men,  had  his  forbid- 
ding, even  his  ferocious  moods.  One  day  I 
found  him  sitting  at  the  usual  plaice,  his  mas- 
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THE  *'1DAH0     AND 
THE  **MISSI5SIPPl" 

The  battleships 
which  the  American 
Government  sofd  to 
Greece  in  June,  r9r4. 
Greece  purchased  these 
to  pmtecl  herself  against 
an  attack  by  Turkey; 
then  threatening.  The 
German  Ambass;idor  afl 
Constantinople  wamefl 
Mr  Morgenthau  thai 
the  sale  of  these  ships 
might  "cause  a  Euro^ 
pean  war" 
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sive  s  h  o  u  I  d  e  r  ^ 
drawn  up,  his  eves 
glowering,  his  wrists 
planted  on  thedesk. 
1  always  antici- 
pated trouble  when- 
ever I  found  him  in 
this  attitude.  As  I 
made  request  after 
request,  Talaat,  be- 
tween his  puffs  at 
his  cigarette,  would 
answer  '*No!** 
'*Nor*"No!" 

I  slipped  around 
to  his  side  of  the 
desk. 

"  I  think  those 
wrists  are  making 
all  the  t  rou  bl  e. 

your  Excellency,"  I  said.     "Won't  you  please 
take  them  off  the  table?'' 

Talaat's  ogre-like  face  began  to  crinkle,  he 
threw  up  his  arms,  leaned  back,  and  gave  a 
roar  of  lerrilic  laughter.  He  enjoyed  my  joke 
so  much  that  he  granted  every  request  [  made. 

At  another  time  I  came  into  his  room  when 
a  couple  of  Arab  princes  were  present.  Talaat 
was  solemn  and  dignified,  and  refused  every 
favor  I  asked,  "No,  1  shall  not  do  that." 
"No,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  doing 
that/'  he  would  answer.  1  saw  that  he  was 
trying  to  impress  his  princely  guests;  to  show 
them  that  he  had  become  so  great  a   man 


that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  "turn  down"  an 
ambassador.  So  I  came  up  nearer  and  spoke 
quietly. 

*' 1  see  you  are  trying  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  these  Princes/'  I  said.  *'Nowif  it's 
necessary  to  pose,  do  it  with  the  Austrian 
ambassador^  he's  out  there  waiting  to  come 
in.     My  time  is  too  important/' 

Talaat  laughed.  '*Come  back  in  an  hour/' 
he  said.  I  came  back;  the  Arab  princes  had 
left,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
matters  to  my  satisfaction, 

"Some  one  has  got  to  govern  Turkey:  wh) 
not  we?**  Talaat  once  said  to  me.    The  situ 
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TURKISH     CAVALRY 
AND   INFANTRY 

These  t  foops  were 
driUeJ  by  German  mili- 
tary instructors.  jn 
January^  ig(4,the Turk- 
ish army  was  a  ragged 
unJiscipitned  force. 
The  oftk-ers  had  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  three 
months;  it  showed  in 
thcirappea  ranee;  ihesol- 
diers  did  not  even  have 
shoes.  Then  came  Liman 
son  Sanders,  sent  by  the 
Kaiser  lo  organize  this 
army  in  preparation  for 
the  apprc»aching  world 
war  These  troops  show 
The  result  of  six  months' 
t  raining. 
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alion  had  just  about  come  to  that,  "  1  have 
been  greatly  disappointed/'  he  would  say, 
"at  the  failure  of  the  Turks  to  appreciate  demo- 
cratic institutions.  I  hoped  for  it  once,  and  1 
worked  hard  for  it. — but  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it.*'  He  saw  a  country  which  the 
first  enterprising  man  who  came  along  might 
grab:  and  he  determined  to  be  that  man.  Of 
all  the  Turkish  politicians  1  met  1  regarded 
Talaat  as  the  only  one  who  really  had  extra* 
ordindr>'  native  ability;  and  he  showed  this  in 
th  ^sures  which  he  took,  after  the  murder  of 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  this  dis- 
^f.     He  did  not  seize  the  govern- 


ment all  at  once:  he 
went  at  it  gradually, 
feeling  his  way.  He 
realized  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  posi- 
tion ;  he  had  several 
forces  to  deal  with, 
the  revolutionary 
committee  which 
had  hacked  him, 
the  army,  the  for- 
eign governments^ 
and  the  several  fac- 
tions that  made  up 
what  then  passed 
for  public  opinion 
in  Turkey.  Any  of 
these  elements 
might  destroy  him. 
politically  and 
physically.  He  always  anticipated  a  violent 
death;  "1  do  not  expect  to  die  in  my  bed/' 
he  told  me.  By  becoming  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Talaat  gained  control  of  the  police  and 
the  administration  of  the  provinces,  or  vila- 
yets; this  gave  him  a  great  amount  of  patron- 
age, which  he  used  to  strengthen  his  position 
with  the  Committee.  He  attempted  to  gain 
the  support  of  all  influential  factions  by 
gradually  placing  their  representatives  in  the 
other  cabinet  posts.  Though  he  afterward  be- 
came the  man  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenians,  at  this  time  Talaat  maintained  the 
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<0  LndcrwDod  &  Underwood 
C.  K.  G,  BILLINGS 
An  American  capitalist  who  visited  Constantinople  in 
March.  19^4.  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  American  loan  to 
Turkey  At  tbui  time  the  Turkish  treasur>'  was  empty  and 
was  seeking  financial  support  elsewhere  than  in  Europe.  I  a  la  at 
was  turning  to  the  United  States  because  he  knew  that  the 
United  Slates  had  no  territorial  ambitions  in  Turkey.  The 
German  Ambassador  was  much  excited  over  the  possibility 
that  American  bankers  might  fmatice  the  Turkish  empire 

pretense  that  the  Committee  stood  for  the  un- 
ionization of  all  the  races  in  the  empire:  his 
first  cabinet  contained  an  Arab-Christian,  a 
Deunme  (a  Jew  by  race,  but  a  Mohammedan 
by  religion),  a  Circassian,  an  Aroienian,  an 
Egyptian.  He  made  the  latter  Grand  Vizier, 
the  highest  post  in  the  government,  a  position 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  that  of  Chan- 
cellor in  the  German  Empire,  Prince  Said 
Haiim,  this  new  dignitary,  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt;  he  was  an  exceedingly  vain 
and  ambitious  man,  ^^ not  ambitious  so  much 
for  real  power  as  for  the  trappings  that  went 
with  it.  The  Young  Turk  programme  included 
the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  Committee 
had  promised  Halim  that,  when  this  was  ac- 
complished, he  was  to  become  Khedive. 


Germany's  war  preparations  had  for  years 
included  the  study  of  internal  amditiotis  in 
other  countries;   an  indispensable  part   of 
the  Imperial  programme  had  been  to  take 
advantage  of  such  disorganizations  asexisted 
to  push  her  schemes  of  penetration  and  con- 
quest.    What  her  emissaries  have  accom- 
plished in  Russia  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
Italy  is  now  tragically  apparent.     Clearly 
such  a  situation  as  existed  in  Turkey  in  1913 
and  1914,  provided  an  ideal  opportunity  of 
manipulations  of  this  kind.    The  advantage 
of    Germany's   position    was    that    Talaat 
needed  Germany  almost  as  badly  as  Ger- 
many needed   Talaat,    He   and    his    Com- 
mittee needed  some  exterior  power  to  organ- 
ize the  army  and  navy,  to  finance  the  na- 
tion, to  help  them  reconstruct  their  indus- 
trial system,  and  to  protect  them  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  encircling  nations. 
Ignorant  as  they  were  of  foreign  countries, 
they  needed  a  skillful  adviser  to  pilot  them 
through  the  channels  of  international    in- 
trigue.    Where  was  such  a  protector  to  be 
obtained?     Evidently  only  one  of  the  great 
European  powers  could  perform  this  office. 
Which  one  should  it  be?    Ten  years  before 
Turkey  would  have  naturally  appealed  to       ! 
England,     But    now   the   Turks    regarded  ■ 
England  as  merely  the  nation  that  had  des-  ™ 
poiled  them  of  Egypt,  and  that  had  failed 
to    protect    Turkey   from    dismemberment 
after  the  Balkan  wars.     In  association  with 
Russia,  Great  Britain  controlled  Persia,  and 
thus  constituted  a  constant  threat — ^at  least 
so     the    Turks     believed  —  against     their 
Asiatic  dominions.     England  was  gradually 
withdrawing  her  investments  from  Turkey;  _ 
English  statesmen  believed  that  the  task  of  ^ 
driving   the  Turk   from    Europe   was    about 
complete;  the  whole  Near-Eastern  policy  of 
Great    Britain    hinged    on    maintaining    the 
organization  of  the  Balkans  as  it  had  been 
determined    by  the  Treaty  of    Bucharest— a 
treaty  which  Turkey    refused    to    regard  as 
binding   and  which    she    was    determined  to 
upset.    Above  all.  England  had  become  the 
virtual  ally  of  Turkey's   traditional    enemy, 
Russia,  and  there  was   even  then  a   general 
belief,  which  the  Turkish   chieftains  shared, 
that     England    was     entirely    willing     that 
Russia    should    inherit    Constantinople     and 
the    Dardanelles. 

Though   Russia  was  then  making  no  surh 
pretensions,   at   least  openly,  the   fact 
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she  was  crowding  Turke\'  in  other  dirt'ctions 
made  it  impossible  that  Talaat  and  Hnver 
should  look  for  support  in  that  direction, 
Italy  had  just  seized  the  last  lurkish  pn>- 
vince  in  Africa,  Tripoli,  and  at  that  moment 
was  holding  Rhodes  and  other  Turkish  is- 
lands and  was  known  to  cherish  aggressive 
plans  in  Asia  Mmor.  France  was  the  ally 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  also 
constantly  extending  her  iniluence  in  Syria, 
The  personal  equation  played  an  important 
part  in  the  ensuing  drama.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  theTHple  Entente  hardly  concealed 
their  contempt  for  the  dominant  Turkish 
politicians  and  their  methods.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  the  British  ambassador,  w^as  a  high- 
minded  and  cultivated  English  gentleman; 
Bompard,  the  French  Ambassador,  was 
similarly  a  charming,  honorable  Frenchman; 
and  both  were  constitutionally  disqualified 
from  participating  in  the  murderous  in- 
trigues which  then  comprised  Turkish  poli- 
tics. Giers,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  was  a 
proud  and  scornful  diplomat  of  the  old 
aristocratic  regime.  He  was  exceedingly 
astute,  but  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  he  treated  the  Young  Turks  na- 
turally made  their  leaders  incline  to  Ger- 
many. Indeed  these  three  ambassadors  did 
not  regard  the  Talaat  and  Enver  regime  as 
permanent.  That  many  factions  had  risen 
and  fallen  in  the  last  six  years  they  knew; 
and  they  likewise  believed  that  this  latest 
usurpation  would  vanish  in  a  few  months. 
But  there  was  one  man  in  Turkey  then 
who  had  no  nice  scruples  about  using  such 
agencies  as  were  most  available  for  accom- 
plishing his  purpose,  Wangenheim  clearly  saw 
what  his  colleagues  had  only  faintly  perceived, 
that  these  men  were  steadily  fastening  their 
hold  on  Turkey,  and  that  they  were  looking  for 
some  strong  power  that  WTjuld  recognize  their 
position  and  abet  them  in  maintaining  it.  Let 
us  imagine  that  there  had  been  no  Monroe  Doc- 
trine six  years  ago.  when  Huerta  gained  control 
of  Mexico  by  murdering  his  predecessor.  What 
Huerta  needed  to  maintain  his  ascendency 
was  strong  foreign  support^  his  repeated 
attempts  to  gain  American  recognition  made 
this  painfully  apparent.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Germany,  by  recognizing  Huerta,  organizing 
the  finances  of  his  country,  and  equipping 
and  modernizing  his  army,  could  have  got 
a  preliminary  grip  on  Mexico  that  would 
have  amounted  to  practical  possession.    Now 


BUSTANY  EFFBNDl 
Ex-Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricuflure  in  I  he  Turkish 
cabinet  who  came  to  Mr.  jMorgenihau  in  January,  1914, 
seeking  Arncrican  assist.! nee  in  fmanci.illy  reha hi li rating 
Turkey.  Bustany  is  a  Christian  Arab,  who  represented 
Turkey  at  the  Chicago  Worlds  Fair  in  1893.  He  is  a  grcit 
scholar  and  speaks  English  fluently 

this  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Turkey, 
As  I  look  back  opon  the  situation,  the  whole 
operation  seems  so  clear,  so  simple,  so  inev- 
itable, Germany,  up  to  that  time,  was  prac- 
tically the  only  great  power  in  Europe  that 
had  not  appropriated  large  slices  of  Turkish 
territory;  this  gave  her  an  initial  advantage, 
Germany's  representation  at  Constantinople 
was  far  better  qualified  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  not  only  by  absence  of  scruples,  but 
also  by  knowledge  and  skill,  to  handle  this 
situation,  Wangenheim  was  not  the  only 
capable  German  then  on  the  ground,  A 
particularly  inlluential  ootpost  of  Pan-Ger- 
many was  Paul  Weitz,  who  had  represented 
the  Frankfurter  Zeiiung  in  Turkey  for  thirty 
years.  Weitz  had  the  most  intimate  acquain- 
tance  with  Turks  and  Turkish  affairs:  there 


A  GUARD  OF  HONOR 

Awaiting     to     escioitl 
the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  his  presentation  I 
to  the  Sultan,     fn   (he] 
little  barber  shop,  spies  I 
were   stationed    by    thei 
Turkish  Government  to 
watch      Mr      Morgen- 
thaus  visitors.    The 
lower  picture  shows  Mr.  I 
Morgenthau  leaving  thel 
A m en c a  n    ^:  m  bassy   for | 
his  presentation 


was  not  a  hidden 
recess  to  which  he 
could  nut  gain  ad- 
mittance. He  was 
constantly  at  Wan- 
genheim's  elbow, 
coaching,  advising, 
informing.  The 
German  naval  at- 
tache. Homann.the 
son  of  a  famous 
German  archa?lo- 
^'ist,  had  been  born 
in  Smyrna,  and  had 
passed  practically 
his  whole  life  in 
Turkey:  he  not  only 

spoke  Turkish,  but  he  could  also  think  like  a 
Turk;  the  w^hole  psychology  of  the  people  was 
part  of  his  mental  equipment.  Moreover. 
Enver.  one  of  the  two  main  Turkish  chieftains, 
was  itumann's  intimate  friend.  When  I 
think  of  this  experienced  trio,  Wangenheim. 
Weitz,  and  Humann,  and  of  the  delightful  and 
honorable  gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to 
them,  Mallet,  Bompard,  and  Giers,  the  events 
that  now  rapidly  followed  seem  as  inevitable  as 
the  orderly  processes  of  natuf e.  By  the  spring 
of  IQ14  Talaat  and  Enver,  representing  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  practi- 
cally dominated  the  Turkish  Empire.  Wan- 
genheim.  always  having  in  mind  the  approach- 
ing war.  had  one  inevitable  move:  that  was  to 
control  Talaat  and  Enver. 

IV 

Early    in    January.    1914,    Enver    became 
Minister  of  War.    At  that  time  Enver  was 


M 


thirty-two  years  old;  like  all  the  leading 
Turkish  politicians  of  the  period  he  came  of  j 
humble  stock:  his  popular  title,  "hero  of  the 
revolution/*  shows  why  Talaat  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  selected  him  to  head  the  army 
department,  Enver  enjoyed  something  of  a 
military  reputation  though,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  he  had  never  achieved  a  great  mili- 
tary success.  The  revolution  of  which  he  w^as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  1908  cost  very  few  human 
lives;  he  commanded  an  army  in  Tripoli  against 
the  Italians  in  1912 — but  certainly  there  was 
nothing  Napoleonic  about  that  campaign.  En- 
ver used  to  tell  me  himself  how,  in  the  second 
Balkan  war,  he  had  ridden  all  night  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  the  capture  of  Adrian-  ^ 
ople.  and  how;  when  he  arrived  there,  the  H 
Bulgarians  had  abandoned  it  and  his  vie-  ~ 
tory  had  thus  been  a  bloodless  one.  But 
certainly  Enver  did  have  one  trait  that  made 
for  success  in  such  a  distracted  country  as 
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MOHAMMED  V,    THE 
SULTAN   OF  TURKEY 

His  majesty  is  a  kind 
hrartcd  old  gentleman, 
who  is  eniirciv  ignore n I 
of  the  worlii  ^nd  Ijcktng 
in  personal  force  and  ini- 
tiative. The  lower  picture 
shciws  the  Sultan's  c*ir- 
riage  at  the  American 
Embassy  waiting  to 
take  Mr  Morgenthau  to 
an  imperial  audience 
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Turkey — and  that  was  audacity.  His  other 
doTTiioating  motive  was  an  unhmited  ambition, 
1  remember  sitting  one  night  with  Enver,  in 
his  private  apartment;  on  one  side  hung  a 
picture  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other  one  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  between  them  sat 
Enver  himself!  This  fact  gives  -jme  notion 
of  the  man's  colossal  vanity;  they,  two  war- 
riors and  statesmen  were  his  great  hen^es  and  1 
believe  that  Enver  actually  thought  fate  had  a 
career  in  store  for  him  not  unlike  theirs.  The 
fact  that,  at  twenty-six,  he  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  revolution  which  had 
deposed  Abdul  Hamid  naturally  caused 
him  to  compare  himself  with  Bonaparte; 
many  times  has  he  told  me  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  "a  man  of  destiny."  Enver 
even  affected  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
divinely  set  apart  to  reestablish  the  glory 
of  Turkey  and  make  himself  the  great  dictator. 
Jke  Napoleon,  Enver  was  short  in  stature. 


but  his  diminutive 
size  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  a 
handsome,  even  an 
impressive  figure. 
He  was  the  type 
that  in  America  we 
sometimes  call  a 
matinee  idol;  the 
word  women  fre- 
quently used  to  de- 
scribe him  was 
"dashing/*  H  i  s 
face  contained  not 
a  single  line  or  fur- 
row; it  never  dis- 
closed his  emotions 
or  his  thoughts;  he  was  always  calm,  steely,  im- 
perturbable. That  Enver  certainly  lacked 
Napoleon's  penetration  is  evident  from  the  way 
which  he  had  planned  to  obtain  the  supreme 
power;  for  he  early  allied  his  personal  fortunes 
with  Germany.  For  years  his  sympathies  had 
been  with  the  Kaiser.  At  the  fall  of  Abdul 
Hamid  he  had  gone  on  a  military  mission  to 
Berlin;  and  here  the  Kaiser  immediately  de- 
tected in  him  a  possible  instrument  for  working 
out  his  plans  in  the  Orient,  and  cultivated  him 
in  numerous  ways.  Afterward  Fnver  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  Berlin  as  military  attache; 
w^hen  he  returned,  he  was  wearing  a  mustache 
slightly  curled  up  at  the  ends:  he  could  speak 
German:  indeed  he  had  been  completely  cap- 
tivated by  Prussianism.  As  soon  as  Enver 
became  Minister  of  War,  Wangenheim  flat- 
tered and  cajoled  the  young  man,  played  upon 
his  ambitions  and  doubtless  promised  him 
Germany's    complete    support    in    achieving 
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TAt.AAT    AND    !  N\i  K    Ai     A     MlLliAKY     ktiVllVV 

Observing  ihe  transformation  worked  in  the  I  urkish  army  by  iis  German  drilf-maslers,  This  was  in  early  July, 
1914,  a(tnost  a  month  before  the  w.ir  broke  out.  Talaat  is  the  huge  broad- shouldcre<i  man  at  the  right;  Enveris  the 
smaller  figure  to  the  left 


them.  In  his  private  conversation  Enver 
made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  Germany. 
Thus  Enver's  elevation  to  the  Ministry  of 
War  was  virtually  a  German  victory.  He 
immediately  instituted  a  drastic  reorgani- 
zation. Enver  to!d  me  himself  that  he  had 
accepted  the  post  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  have  a  free  hand:  and  this  free  hand  he 
now  proceeded  to  exercise.  The  army  still 
contained  a  large  number  of  oftlcers  who 
inclined  to  the  old  regime  rather  than  to  the 
Young  Turks^ — many  of  them  partisans  of  the 
murdered  Nazim.  Enver  promptly  cashiered 
268  of  these,  and  put  in  their  places  men  who 
were  known  as  "U  and  P"  men  and 
Germans.  The  Enver-Talaat  group  always 
feared  a  revolution  that  would  depose  them  as 
Ihey  had  thrown  out  their  predecessors. 
Many  times  did  they  tell  me  that  their  own 
success  as  revolutionists  had  taught  them 
how  easily  a  few  determined  men  could  seize 
control  of  the  country;  they  did  not  propose  to 
have  a  little  group  tn  their  army  organize  such 
a  coup  d'etat  against  them.  The  boldness  of 
Enver's  move  alarmed  even  Talaat,  but  Enver 
showed  the  determination  of  his  character  and 
refused  to  reconsider  his  action.  One  of  the 
officers  removed  was  Chukri  Pasha,  who  had 
defended  Adrianople  in  the  Balkan  wan 
Enver  issued  a  circular  to  the  Turkish  com- 
manders practically  telling  them   that   they 


must  look  to  him  for  preferment  alone — that 
they  could  make  no  headway  by  playing 
politics  with  any  group  except  that  domi^jated 
by  the  Young  Turks, 

Talaat  was  not  an  enthusiastic  Prussian 
like  Enver.  He  had  no  intention  of  playing 
Germany's  game;  he  was  working  chiefly  for 
the  Committee  and  for  himself.  Me  could  not 
succeed  unless  he  had  control  of  the  army; 
therefore,  he  had  made  Enver.  for  years  his 
closest  associate  in  '"U  and  P"  politics, 
Minister  of  War.  But  he  needed  a  strong 
army  if  he  was  to  have  any  at  all;  therefore  he 
had  turned  to  Germany.  Wangenheim  and 
lalaat,  in  the  latter  part  of  191  j,  had 
arranged  that  the  Kaiser  should  send  a 
military  mission  to  reorganize  the  Turkish 
army.  Talaat  told  me  that  on  calling  in  this 
mission  he  was  using  Germany,  though  Ger- 
many thought  that  it  was  using  him.  That 
there  were  definite  dangers  in  the  move  he  well 
understood.  A  deputy  who  discussed  this 
Situation  with  Talaat  in  January,  19J4,  has 
given  me  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation 
which  shows  well  what  was  going  on  in  Talaat's 
mind. 

"Why  do  you  hand  the  management  of  the 
country  over  to  the  Germans?"  asked  this 
deputy,  referring  to  the  German  military 
mission.  '*  Don't  you  see  that  this  is  part  of 
Germany's  plan  to  make  Turkey  a  German 
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THE  MARQUIS  GARRONi;  JTALIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE  IN    1914 

Oneof  the  most  charmmg  and  accomplished  of  Italian  diplomats,  though  his  position  was  madedidlcult  by  the  fact  that 

Italy  had  just  laktn  from  Turkey  her  last  African  province  of  Tripoli 


colonv — that  we  shall  become  merely  another 
Egypt?" 

'*We  understand  perfectly,"  replied  Talaat, 
"that  that  is  Germany's  programme.  We 
also  know  that  we  cannot  put  this  country  on 
its  feet  with  our  own  resources.  We  shall, 
therefore,  take  advantage  of  such  technical 
and  material  assistance  as  the  Germans  can 
place  at  oor  disposal.  We  shall  use  Germany 
to  help  us  reconstruct  and  defend  the  country 
until  we  are  able  to  govern  ourselves  with  our 
own  strength.  When  that  day  comes,  we  can 
say  good-bye  to  the  Germans  within  twenty- 
four  hours/* 

Certainly  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Turkish  army  betrayed  the  need  of  assistance 
from  some  source.  The  picture  it  presented, 
before  the  Germans  arrived.  I  have  always 
regarded  as  portraying  the  condition  of  the 
whole  Empire.  When  I  issued  invitations  for 
my  first  official  reception  a  large  number  of 
Turkish  officers  asked  to  be  permitted  to  come 
in  evening  clothes;  they  said  that  they  had  no 
uniforms  and  no  money  with  which  to  purchase 
or  to  hire  them.  They  had  not  received 
their  salaries  for  three  and  a  half  months.     As 


the  Grand  Vizier,  who  regulates  the  etiquette 
of  such  functions,  still  insisted  on  full  military 
dress,  many  of  these  officials  had  to  absent 
themselves.  About  the  same  time  the  new 
German  mission  asked  the  Commander  of  the 
second  army  corps  to  exercise  his  men;  the 
latter  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  as  his 
men  had  no  shoes! 

Desperate  and  wicked  as  Talaat  subsequently 
showed  himself  to  be.  I  still  think  that  he  at 
least  was  not  then  a  willing  tool  of  Germany, 
An  episode  that  involved  myself  bears  out 
this  view.  In  describing  the  relations  of  the 
great  powers  to  Turkey  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  United  States,  In  fact  we  had  no 
particular  business  relations  at  that  time. 
The  Turks  regarded  us  as  a  country  of  idealists 
and  altruists:  the  fact  that  w^e  spent  millions 
building  wonderful  educational  institutions  in 
their  country  purely  from  philanthropic  mo- 
tives aroused  their  astonishment  and  possibly 
their  admiration.  They  liked  Americans  and 
regarded  us  as  about  the  only  disinterested 
friends  they  had  among  the  nations.  But  our 
interest  in  Turkey  was  small;  the  Standard 
Oil   Company  did   a   growing  business,   the 


HENRV    MORGENTHAU,    AMERICAN    AMBASSADOR   TO   TURKEY,     I913-I916  | 

M  r  Morgenthau  is  standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  American  Embassy  m  Constantinople.  The  two  boys  are  his  grand- 
sons, Henry  M.  and  Mortimer  J  Fox:  the  two  girls  are  the  daughters  of  the  Swedish  Minister  to  Turkey,C.  d'Anckars- 
vard.     Madame  dAnckarsvard  is  an  American 
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THE    AMERICAN    SUMMER    EMBASSY    ON    THE    BOSPHORUS 
Not  far  awav.  across  the  Strait,  which  is  here  only  a  mile  wide,  Darius  crossed  wiih  his  Asiatic  hosts  nearfy  2, 300  years  ago 


Singer  Company  sold  sewing  machines  to  the 
Armenians;  we  bought  much  of  their  tobacco, 
figs,  and  rugs,  and  gathered  their  licorice  root. 
In  addition  to  these  activities,  missionaries  and 
Jucational  experts  were  about  our  only  con- 
"tacts  with  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Turks 
knew  that  we  had  no  desire  to  dismember  their 
countr>''  or  to  mingle  in  Balkan  pohtics.  The 
very  fact  that  my  country  was  so  disinterested 
was  perhaps  the  reason  why  Talaat  discussed 
Turkish  affairs  so  freely  with  me.  In  the 
course  of  these  conversations  I  frequently 
expressed  my  desire  to  serve  them,  and  Talaat 


and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
got  into  the  habit  of  consulting  me  on  business 
matters.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  made  a 
speech  at  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Constantinople;  Talaat,  Djemal,  and  other 
important  leaders  were  present.  I  talked 
about  the  backward  economic  state  of  Tur- 
key and  admonished  them  not  to  be  discour- 
aged. I  described  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  after  the  Civil  War  and  made  the.point 
that  our  devastated  Southern  states  presented 
a  spectacle  not  unlike  that  of  Turkey  at  that 
present  moment.     1  then  related  how  we  had 


MINISTER  OF   WAR  62 

A  man  of  the  people,  who,  at  26.  was  a  leader  in  the  resolution  which  deposed  Abdul  Hamid  and  esub- 
lished  the  new  regime  of  The  Voujig  Turks.  At  that  (imc  the  Young  lurks  hemes! ly  desired  to  eslablish  a 
Turkish  democracy  This  attempt  failed  miserably  and  the  Young  Turk  leaders  then  ruled  the  Turkish  Rmpire 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes*  and  have  developed  a  government  which  is  much  more  wicked  and  murderous 
than  thai  of  Abdul  Hamid  Enver  is  the  man  chiefiy  responsible  for  turning  the  J  urkish  army  over  to  Germany. 
He  imagines  himself  a  Turkish  combination  of  Napoleon  and  Frederick  the  Great 


SAID    HALIM.    bX-GRAND    VjZJBR 
Said  is  an  Egyptian  prince,  who  provided  c^TTTpaign  money  for  the  political  activities  of  the  Young  Turkj, 
and,  as  a  reward,  was  made  Grand  Vizier      In  this  position  he  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  any  real  authority 
He  was  promised  that  when  the  Young  Turks  succeeded  in  expelling  England  from  Egypt,  he  should  become 
Khedive 
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THE  AMERICAN,  BKITiSH.  AND  FRENCH  AMBASSADORS 
Mr  MoTgcnlhau  (at  the  lefl)  in  congeniai  association  with  Sir  Louis  M.iHet,  the  Hritish  Ambassador  to  Turkey  in 
J9r4.  Sir  Louis  had  been  secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  was  pursuing  a  pohcy  of  Lonciliaiion  and  "hands  off'  *  in 
Turkey.  At  the  r»ghi  arc  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and  M  Bompard.  ihe  French  Ambassador  to  Lurkcy  Neither  the  French  nor 
the  British  Ambassador  made  any  attempt  to  compete  with  the  German  diplomats  for  the  favor  of  Tabat,  Enver, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Young  Turks 


gone  to  work,  realized  on  our  resources  and 
built  up  the  present  thriving  nation.  My 
remarks  apparently  made  a  deep  impression, 
especially  my  statement  that  after  the  Civi! 
War  the  United  States  became  a  large  borrower 
in  foreign  money  markets  and  invited  immi- 
gration from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  speech  apparently  gave  Talaat  a  new 
idea.  It  was  not  impossible  that  the  United 
States  might  furnish  him  the  material  support 
he  had  been  seeking  in  Europe.  Already  [ 
had  suggested  that  an  American  financial 
expert  be  sent  to  study  Turkish  finance;  I  had 
mentioned  Mr.  Henry  Bruere,  of  New  York — 
a  suggestion  which  the  Turks  had  favorably 
received.  At  that  time  Turkey's  greatest 
need  was  money.  France  had  financed  Turkey 
for  many  years,  and  French  bankers,  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  were  negotiating  on  another 
large  loan.  Though  Germany  had  made  some 
loans,  the  condition  of  the  Berlin  money 
market  at  that  time  did  not  encourage  the 


Turks  to  expect  much  assistance  from  that 
source. 

In  late  December,  1913,  Bustany  Effendi,  a 
Christian  Arab,  and  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  who  spoke  English  fluently 
^he  had  been  Turkish  commissioner  to  the 
Chicago  WoHd*s  Fair  in  i8c)^— called  and 
approached  me  on  the  question  of  an  American 
loan.  BustSny  asked  if  there  were  not  Ameri- 
can financiers  who  would  take  entire  charge  of 
the  reorganization  of  Turkish  finance.  His 
piea  was  really  a  cry  of  despair  and  it  touched 
me  deeply.  But  I  had  been  in  Turkey  only 
six  weeks;  obviously  I  had  no  information  on 
which  [  could  recommend  such  a  large  con- 
tract to  American  bankers.  Talaat  came  to 
me  a  few  days  later,  and  suggested  that  1  make 
a  prolonged  tour  over  the  Empire  and  study 
the  situation  at  first  hand.  Meanwhile  he 
asked  if  I  could  not  arrange  a  small  temporary 
loan  to  tide  them  over  the  interim.  He  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  money  in  the  Turkish 
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treasury;  if  1  could  only  get  them  $3,000,000, 
that  would  satisfy  them.  1  told  Talaat  that  1 
would  try  to  get  this  money  for  them  and  that 
1  would  adopt  his  suggestion  and  inspect  his 
Empire  with  the  possible  idea  of  interesting 
American  investors.  After  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  Department  I  wrote  to  my 
nephew  and  business  associate,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Simon,  asking  him  to  sound  certain  New 
York  institutions  on  making  a  small  short- 
time  collateral  loan  to  Turkey.  Mr.  Simon's 
investigations  disclosed  that  a  Turkish  loan 
did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  an  attractive 
business  undertaking  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Simon  wrote,  however,  that  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Bil- 
lings had  shown  much  interest  in  the  idea; 
and  that,  if  I  desired,  Mr.  Billings  would  come 
out  in  his  yacht  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Turkish  Cabinet.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Billings  had  started  toward  Constantinople. 
The  news  of  Mr.  Billings's  approach  spread 
with  great  rapidity  all  over  the  Turkish  cap- 
ital; the  fact  that  he  was  coming  in  his  own 
private  yacht  seemed  to  magnify  the  import- 
ance and  the  clamor  of  the  event.  That  a 
great  American  millionaire  was  prepared  to 
reinforce  the  depleted  Turkish  Treasury  and 
that  this  support  was  merely  the  preliminary 
step  in  the  reorganization  of  Turkish  finances 
by  American  capitalists  produced  a  tremendous 
flutter  in  the  foreign  embassies.  So  rapidly 
did  the  information  spread,  indeed,  that  1 
rather  suspected  that  the  Turkish  Cabinet 
had  taken  no  particular  pains  to  keep  it 
secret.  This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  a 
visit  which  I  received  from  the  Chief  Rabbi 
Nahoum,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  come 
at  the  request  of  Talaat.  "  There  is  a  rumor," 
said  the  Chief  Rabbi,  "that  Americans  are  about 
to  make  a  loan  to  Turkey.  Talaat  would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  you  would  not  contradict  it." 
Wangenheim  displayed  an  almost  hysterical  in- 
terest; the  idea  of  America  coming  to  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  Turkey  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
plans  at  all;  in  his  eyes  Turkey's  poverty  was 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  forcing  the 
Empire  into  Germany's  hands.  One  day  I 
showed  Wangenheim  a  book  containing  etch- 
ings of  Mr.  Billings's  homes,  pictures,  and 
horses;  he  showed  a  great  interest,  not  only  in 
the  horses — ^Wangenheim  was  something  of  a 
horseman  himself — but  in  this  tangible  evi- 
dence of  wealth.  For  the  next  few  days  Am- 
bassador after  Ambassador  and  Minister  after 
Minister  filed  into  my  office,  each  solemnly 
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Giers,  the  Russian  ambassador,  had  a  vacation 
at  the  same  time.  Baroness  Wang^nheim 
explained  to  me — I  was  ignorant  at  this  time 
of  all  these  subtleties  of  diplomacy — precisely 
what  these  vacations  signified.  Wangenheim's 
leave  of  absence,  she  said,  meant  that  the 
German  foreign  office  regarded  the  Von  Sanders 
episode  as  closed — ^and  closed  with  a  German 
victory.  Giers's  furlough,  she  explained, 
meant  that  Russia  declined  to  accept  this 
point  of  view — that,  so  far  as  Russia  was 
concerned,  the  Von  Sanders  affair  had  not 
ended.  I  remember  writing  to  my  family 
that,  in  this  mysterious  Balkan  diplomacy, 
the  nations  talked  to  each  other  with  acts,  not 
words,  and  1  instanced  Baroness  Wangen- 
heim's explanation  of  these  diplomatic  vaca- 
tions as  a  case  in  point. 

"the  thirteenth  chair." 

An  incident  which  took  place  in  my  own 
house  opened  all  our  eyes  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  Von  Sanders  regarded  this  military 
mission.  On  February  i8th,  I  gave  my  first 
diplomatic  dinner;  General  von  Sanders  and 
his  two  daughters  attended,  the  general  sitting 
next  to  my  daughter  Ruth.  My  daughter, 
however,  did  not  have  a  very  enjoyable  time; 
this  German  Field  Marshal,  sitting  there  in 
his  gorgeous  uniform,  his  breast  all  sparkling 
with  medals,  did  not  say  a  word  through  the 
whole  meal.  He  ate  his  food  silently  and 
sulkily,  all  my  daughter's  attempts  to  enter 
into  conversation  evoking  only  an  occasional 
surly  monosyllable.  The  behavior  of  this 
great  military  leader  was  that  of  a  spoiled 
child. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  Von  Mutius,  the 
German  charg6  d'affaires,  came  up  to  me  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  sufficiently  control  his  agita- 
tion to  deliver  his  message. 

"You  have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  Mr. 
Ambassador,"  he  said. 

"What  is  that,"  I  asked,  naturally  much 
alarmed. 

"  You  have  greatly  offended  Field  Marshal 
von  Sanders.  You  have  placed  him  at  the 
dinner  lower  in  rank  than  the  foreign  ministers. 
He  is  the  personal  representative  of  the  Kaiser 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  equal  rank  with  the 
Ambassadors.  He  should  have  been  placed 
ahead  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
foreign  ministers." 

So  1   had  affronted  the  Emperor  himselft 
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This  then  was  the  explanation  of  Von  Sanders's 
boorish  behavior.  Fortunately,  my  position 
was  an  impregnable  one.  I  had  not  Arranged 
the  seating  precedence  at  this  dinner;  I  had 
sent  the  list  of  my  guests  to  the  Marquis 
Pallavicini,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  and 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  greatest 
authority  in  Constantinople  on  such  delicate 
points  as  this.  The  Marquis  had  returned  the 
list,  marking  in  red  ink  against  each  name  the 
order  of  precedence — i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  I  still 
possess  this  document,  as  it  came  from  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  and  General  von  Sanders's 
name  appears  with  the  numerals  "13"  against 
it.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  "the  13th 
chair"  did  bring  him  pretty  well  to  the  foot 
of  the  table. 

I  expUined  the  situation  to  Von  Mutius 
and  asked  Mr.  Panfili,  conseilUr  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  dinner,  to 
come  up  and  make  everything  clear  to  the  out- 
raged German  diplomat.  As  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  were  allies,  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
the  slight,  if  slight  there  had  been,  was  uninten- 
tional. Panfili  said  that  he  had  been  puzzled 
over  the  question  of  Von  Sanders's  position,  and 
had  submitted  the  question  to  the  Marquis. 
The  outcome  was  that  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador had  himself  fixed  Von  Sanders's  rank  at 
number  1 3.  But  the  German  Embassy  did  not 
let  the  matter  rest  there;  afterward  Wan- 
genheim  called  on  Pallavicini,  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  considerable  liveliness. 

"If  Liman  von  Sanders  represents  the 
Kaiser,  whom  do  you  represent?"  Pallavicini 
asked  Wangenheim.  The  argument  was  a 
good  one  as  the  Ambassador  is  always  regard- 
ed as  the  alter  ego  of  his  sovereign. 

"  It  is  not  customary,"  continued  the  Mar- 
quis, "for  an  Emperor  to  have  two  representa- 
tives at  the  same  court." 

The  Marquis  was  obdurate  and  Wangen- 
heim carried  the  question  to  the  Grand  Vizier. 
But  Said  Halim  refused  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  so  momentous  a  decision  and  referred 
the  dispute  to  the  Council  of  Ministers.  This 
body  solemnly  sat  upon  the  question  and 
rendered  this  verdict:  Von  Sanders  should 
rank  ahead  of  the  Ministers  of  foreign  countries, 
but  below  the  members  of  the  Turkish  Cab- 
inet. Then  the  foreign  ministers  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  protest.  Von  Sanders  not  only 
became  exceedingly  unpopular  for  raising  this 
question,  but  the  dictatorial  and  autocratic 
way  in  which  be  did  it  aroused  general  disgust. 
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They  stand  there  in  the  /^ean  Sea  like 
guardians  controlling  the  Bay  and  the  great 
port  of  Smyrna.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
any  strong  military  nation  which  permanently 
held  these  vantage  points  would  ultimately 
control  Smyrna  and  the  whole  ^gean  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  racial  situation  made  the 
continued  retention  of  these  islands  by  Greece  a 
constant  military  danger  to  Turkey.  Their 
population  was  Greek  and  had  been  Greek 
since  thedaysof  Homer;the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
itself  was  also  Greek;  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Smyrna,  Turkey's  greatest  Mediter- 
ranean seaport  was  Greek;  in  its  industries,  its 
commerce,  and  its  culture  the  city  was  so  pre- 
dominantly Greek  that  the  Turks  usually  re- 
ferred to  it  as  giaour  Ismir, — "infidel  Smyrna." 
Though  this  Greek  population  was  nominally 
Ottoman  in  nationality  it  made  practically  no 
secret  of  its  affection  for  the  Greek  fatherland; 
these  Asiatic  Greeks  even  made  contributions 
to  the  Greek  Government.  The  ^gean  islands 
and  the  mainland,  in  fact,  constituted  Graecia 
Irredenta;  thatGreece  was  determined  toredeem 
them,  precisely  as  she  had  recently  redeemed 
Crete,  was  no  diplomatic  secret.  Should  the 
Greeks  ever  land  an  army  6n  this  Asia  Minor 
coast,  there  was  not  the  slightest  question 
that  the  native  Greek  population  would  wel- 
come it  enthusiastically  and  cooperate  with  it. 
Germany,  however,  had  her  own  plans  for 
Asia  Minor  and  naturally  the  Greeks  in  this 
region  formed  a  barrier  to  Pan-German 
aspirations.  As  long  as  this  region  remained 
Greek,  it  formed  a  natural  obstacle  to  Ger- 
many's road  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  precisely  as 
did  Serbia.  Any  one  who  has  read  even 
cursorily  the  literature  of  Pan-Germania 
understands  the  peculiar  German  method 
advocated  for  dealing  with  populations  that 
stand  in  Germany's  way.  That  is  by  deporta- 
tion. The  violent  shifting  of  whole  peoples 
from  one  part  of  Europe  to  another  as  though 
they  were  so  many  herds  of  cattle  has  for  years 
been  part  of  the  Kaiser's  plans  for  German 
expansion.  This  is  the  treatment  which, 
since  the  war  began,  she  has  applied  to  Bel- 
gium, to  Poland,  to  Serbia;  its  most  hideous 
manifestation,  as  I  shall  show,  has  been  to 
Armenia.  Acting  under  Germany's  prompt- 
ing, Turkey  now  began  to  apply  this  principle 
of  deportation  to  her  Greek  subjects  in  Asia 
Minor.  Three  years  afterward  the  German 
Admiral  Uzidon,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the    Dardanelles   during   the   bombardment. 
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told  me  that  it  was  the  Germans  "  who  urgently 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  Greeks  be  moved 
from  the  seashore."  The  German  motive, 
Admiral  Uzidon  said,  was  purely  military. 
Whether  Talaat  and  his  associates  realized 
that  they  were  playing  the  German  game  I 
am  not  sure;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Germans  were  constantly  instigating  them 
in  this  congenial  task. 

The  events  that  followed  foreshadowed  the 
policy  adopted  in  the  Armenian  massacres. 
The  Turkish  officials  pounced  upon  the 
Greeks,  herded  them  in  groups  and  marched 
them  toward  the  ships.  They  gave  them  no 
time  to  settle  their  private  affairs,  and  they 
took  no  pains  to  keep  families  together.  The 
plan  was  to  transport  the  Greeks  to  the  wholly 
Greek  islands  in  the  /tgean.  Naturally  the 
Greeks  rebelled  against  such  treatment;  and 
occasional  massacres  were  the  result,  especially 
in  Phocaea,  where  more  than  fifty  people  were 
murdered.  The  Turks  demanded  that  all 
foreign  establishments  in  Smyrna  dismiss  their 
Christian  employees — ^and  replace  them 
with  non-Greeks.  The  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Company  received  such  instructions; 
I  interceded  and  obtained  sixty  days' 
delay,  but  ultimately  this  American  con- 
cern had  to  obey  the  mandate.  An  official 
boycott  was  established  against  all  Christians 
not  only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in  Constanti- 
nople; this  boycott  did  not  discriminate  against 
the  Jews,  who  have  always  been  more  popular 
with  the  Turks  than  have  the  Christians. 
The  officials  particularly  requested  Jewish 
merchants  to  put  signs  over  their  doors  indica- 
ting their  nationality  and  trade — such  signs  as 
"Abraham  the  Jew,  tailor,"  "  Isaac  the  Jew, 
shoemaker,"  and  the  like.  I  looked  upon  this 
boycott  as  illustrating  the  topsy  turvy  national 
organization  of  Turkey,  for  here  we  had  a 
nation  engaging  in  a  commercial  boycott 
against  its  own  subjects. 

"turkey  for  the  Turks" 

Naturally  this  procedure  against  the  Greeks 
aroused  my  indignation.  1  did  not  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  then  that  the  Germans  had 
instigated  these  deportations;  I  looked  upon 
them  merely  as  an  outburst  of  Turkish  ferocity 
and  chauvinism.  By  this  time  I  knew  Talaat 
well;  I  saw  him  nearly  every  day,  and  he  used 
to  discuss  practically  every  phase  of  inter- 
national relations  with  me.  1  objected  vig- 
orously  to   his  treatment   of   the   Greeks; 
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possible  impression  abroad| 
American  interests.     Tala 
national  policy;  these  dij 
Turkish  Empire  had  alwaj 
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Turks"  was   now  Taiaatf 
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British  Ambassador,  told 
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to  show  our  good  feeling.  The  fact  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  practically  on  the 
verge  of  war»  said  Djemal,  really  made  the 
sale  of  the  ships  an  unneutral  act.  Still, 
if  the  transaction  were  purely  a  commercial 
one,  Turkey  would  like  a  chance  to  bid,  "  We 
wilt  pay  more  than  Greece,"  he  added.  He 
ended  with  a  powerful  plea  that  I  should  at 
once  cable  my  government  about  the  matter; 
and  this  1  promised  to  do. 

Evidently  the  clever  Greeks  had  turned  the 
tables  on  their  enemy,  Turkey  had  rather  too 
boldly  advertised  her  intention  of  attacking 
Greece  as  soon  as  she  received  her  dread  naught. 
Both  the  ships  for  which  Greece  was  now 
negotiating  were  immediately  available  for 
battle!  The  Jdabo  and  Mississippi  were  not 
indispensable  ships  for  the  American  Navy; 
they  could  not  take  their  place  in  the  first 
line  of  battle;  they  were  powerful  enough, 
however,  to  drive  the  whole  Turkish  navy 
from  the  /Egean,  Evidently  the  Greeks 
did  not  intend  politely  to  postpone 
the  impending  war  until  the  Turkish  dread- 
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naught  had  been  finished,  but  to  attack  as 
soon  as  they  received  these  American  ships. 
Djemal's  legal  point,  of  course,  had  no  validity. 
However  much  war  might  threaten,  Turkey 
and  Greece  were  still  actually  at  peace. 
Clearly  Greece  had  just  as  much  right  to  pur- 
chase warships  in  the  United  States  as  Turkey 
had  to  purchase  them  in  Brazil  or  England. 

But  Djemal  was  not  the  only  statesman  who 
attempted  to  prevent  the  sale;  the  German 
Ambassador  displayed  the  keenest  interest. 
Several  days  after  Djemal's  visit  Wangen- 
heim  and  I  were  riding  in  the  hills  north  of 
Constantinople;  Wangenheim  began  to  talk 
about  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  displayed 
a  violent  antipathy,  about  the  chances  of 
war,  and  the  projected  sale  of  American 
warships.  He  made  a  long  argument  about 
the  sale;  his  reasoning  was  precisely  the  same 
as  Djemal's — 2l  fact  which  aroused  my 
suspicions  that  he  had  himself  coached  Djemal 
for  his  interview  with  me. 

"Just  look  at  the  dangerous  precedent  you 
are  establishing,"  said  Wangenheim.  "It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  United  States  may 
sometime  find  itself  in  a  position  like  Turkey's 
to-day.  Suppose  that  you  were  on  the  brink 
of  war  with  Japan;  then  England  could  sell  a 
fleet  of  dreadnaughts  to  Japan.  How  would 
the  United  States  like  that?" 

And  then  he  made  a  statement  which  indi- 
cated what  really  lay  back  of  his  protest.  1 
have  thought  of  it  many  times  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  scene  is  indelibly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  There  we  sat  on  our  horses; 
the  silent  ancient  forest  of  Belgrade  lay 
around  us;  in  the  distance  the  Black  Sea 
glistened  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Wangenheim 
suddenly  became  quiet  and  extremely  earnest. 
He  looked  in  my  eyes  and  said: 

"I  don't  think  that  the  United  States 
realizes  what  a  serious  matter  this  is.  The 
sale  of  these  ships  might  be  the  cause  that 
would  bring  on  a  European  war." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  June  13; 
this  was  about  six  weeks  before  the  conflagra- 
tion broke  out.  Wangenheim  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Germany  was  rushing  preparations 
for  this  great  conflict;  he  also  knew  that  pre- 
parations were  not  yet  entirely  complete. 
Like  all  the  German  Ambassadors,  Wangen- 
heim had  received  instructions  not  to  let  any 
crisis  arise  that  would  precipitate  war  until 
all  these  preparations  had  been  finished.  He 
had  no  objections  to  the  expukion of  theCreeks^ 
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To  Djemal  and  the  othj 
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take  up  the  matter  with  thl 
acted  on  this  advicei  but| 
got  ahead  of  them.    At 
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ington    and    Commander 
Greek  Navy,  called  upon 
arranged  the  sale.    As   i]\ 
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Acting   under   the   autf 
gress,  the  administration 
on  July  8,    1914,   to  Fred| 
?  1 2,535,276.98.     Congress 
the  money  realized  from  tl 
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VII 

By  this  time  we    had 
Embassy  to  our  summer 
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to  realize  while  all  this  was  going  on,  that 
neither  the  Grand  Vizier,  nor  any  of  the  other 
high  Turkish  officials  would  leave  the  house 
without  outriders  and  body  guards  to  pro- 
tect them  from  assassination — ^whatever  other 
emotions  such  a  vibrating  atmosphere  might 
arouse,  it  was  certainly  alive  with  interest.  I 
felt  also  that  there  was  something  electric 
about  it  all;  war  was  ever  the  favorite  topic 
of  conversation;  everyone  seemed  to  realize 
that  this  peaceful,  frivolous  life  was  transi- 
tory; that  at  any  moment  might  come  the 
spark  that  was  to  set  everything  aflame. 

Yet,  when  the  crisis  came  it  produced  no 
immediate  sensation.  On  June  29th  we  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Austria  and  his  consort.  Everybody  received 
the  news  calmly;  there  was,  indeed,  a  stunned 
feeling  that  something  momentous  had  hap- 
pened; but  there  was  practically  no  excite- 
ment. A  day  or  two  after  this  tragedy.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  Talaat  on  diplomatic  matters; 
he  made  no  reference  at  all  tg  this  event.  I 
think  now  that  we  were  all  affected  by  a  kind 
of  emotional  paralysis — ^as  we  were  nearer  the 
centre  than  most  people,  we  certainly  realized 
the  dangers  in  the  situation.  In  a  day  or  two 
our  tongues  seemed  to  have  been  loosened,  for 
we  began  to  talk — and  to  talk  war.  When 
1  saw  Von  Mutius,  the  German  charge,  and 
Weitz,  the  diplomat-correspondent  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeiiung,  they  also  discussed  the 
impending  conflict,  and  again  they  gave  their 
forecast  a  characteristically  Germanic  touch; 
when  war  came,  they  said,  of  course  the 
United  States  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  get 
all  the  Mexican  and  South  American   trade! 

"SERBIA   WILL    BE    CONDEMNED" 

When  1  called  upon  Pallavicini  to  express 
my  condolences  over  the  Grand  Duke's  death, 
he  received  me  with  the  most  stately  solemnity. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  representing 
the  imperial  family,  and  his  grief  seemed  to  be 
personal;  one  would  think  that  he  had  lost  his 
own  son.  1  expressed  my  abhorrence  and  that 
of  my  nation  for  the  deed,  and  our  sympathy 
with  the  aged  emperor. 

Ja,  J  a,  es  ist  sehr  schrecklicb  (yes,  yes,  it  is 
ver\'  terrible),  he  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Serbia  will  be  condemned  for  her  con- 
duct," he  added.  "She  will  be  compelled  to 
make  reparation." 

A  few  days  later,  when  Pallavicini  called 
upon  me,  he  spoke  of  the  nationalistic  socie- 
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ties  that  Serbia  had  permitted  to  exist  and  of 
her  determination  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina. He  saicj  that  his  government  would 
insist  on  the  abandonment  of  these  societies  and 
these  pretentions,  and  that  probably  a  punitive 
expedition  into  Serbia  would  be  necessary  to 
prevent  such  outrages  as  the  murder  of  the 
Gr^nd  Duke.  Herein  I  had  my  first  intimation 
of  the  famous  ultimatum  of  July  22d. 

The  entire  diplomatic  corps  attended  the 
requiem  mass  for  the  Grand  Dukeand  Duchess, 
celebrated  at  the  Church  of  Saint e  Marie  on 
July  4.  The  church  is  located  in  the  Rue 
Pera,  not  far  from  the  Austrian  embassy;  to 
reach  it  we  had  to  descend  a  flight  of  forty 
stone  steps.  At  the  top  of  these  stairs  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austrian  embassy,  dressed  in 
full  uniform,  with  crfipe  on  the  left  arm,  met 
us,  and  escorted  us  to  our  seats.  All  the  am- 
bassadors sat  in  the  front  pew— and  it  was 
the  last  time  that  we  ever  sat  together. 
The  service  was  dignified  and  beautiful;  I 
remember  it  with  especial  vividness  because 
of  the  contrasting  scene  that  immediately 
followed.  When  the  stately,  gorgeously  robed 
priests  had  finished,  we  all  returned  to  our 
automobiles  and  started  on  our  eight  mile 
ride  along  the  Bosphorus  to  the  American 
Embassy.  For  this  day  was  not  only  the  day 
when  we  paid  this  tribute  to  the  murdered  heir 
of  this  medieval  autocracy;  it  was  also  the 
Fourth  of  July,  The  very  setting  of  the  two 
scenes  seemed  to  me  to  symbolize  these  two 
national  ideals.  I  always  think  of  this 
ambassadorial  group  going  down  those  stone 
steps  to  the  church,  to  pay  their  respect  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  then  going  up  to  the 
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now  proverbial.  One  Negro  fraternal  or- 
ganization, the  Mosaic  Templars  of  Arkansas, 
purchased  $80,000,  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  throughout  the  South  more  food  stuffs 
were  raised  by  Negroes  than  ever  before  in 
their  history.  In  the  appeal  from  the  Food 
Administration  for  conservation  or  saving 
of  these  food  products  for  man  and  beast  there 
was  a  response  such  as  has  never  before  been 
witnessed.  It  is  reported  by  families  who 
employ  Negro  domestic  servants  that  they 
have  never  known  their  cooks  to  be  more 
thoughtful  and  economical  than  at  present. 
Chancellor  D.  C.  Barrow  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  reported  that  the  Negro  cook  who 
had  been  in  his  family  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  who  was  inclined  at  first  to  take  the  matter 
of  saving  as  a  joke,  had  come  to  the  point  where 
she  was  preparing  and  serving  the  family 
dainty,  appetizing,  nutritious  meals  from  the 
leftovers  and  took  great  delight  in  so  doing. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  scores  of  other  people 
with  whom  I  have  talked  regarding  this 
matter.  Negroes  in  their  own  homes,  from 
the  lowliest  cabin  to  the  best  Negro  residence, 
are  vying  with  their  white  neighbors  and 
their  country  in  helping  our  government  in 
this  struggle,  by  saving  food,  and  practising 
every  economy. 

PERCENTAGE   OF  NEGRO  VOLUNTEERS 

It  is  notorious  that  when  President  Wilson 
asked  for  70,000  volunteers,  in  many  cities 
the  Negro  volunteers  were  out  of  proportion 
to  their  percentage  of  the  population.  Inves- 
tigation in  three  cities  has  shown  that  these 
Negro  volunteers  were  not  doing  so  in  a 
thoughtless,  adventurous  way,  for  many  of 
them  had  jobs  and  reasonably  comfort- 
able homes,  but  they  felt  it  their  patriotic 
duty  to  offer  their  services  to  their  country. 
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In  several  cities  where  Negroes  volunteered 
for  the  Navy,  they  were  frankly  and  abruptly 
told  that  Negroes  were  only  wanted  for  the 
mess  departments.  Many  of  these  same  men 
went  from  the  navy  recruiting  station  to  the 
army  and  volunteered  their  services  where 
they  could  be  assigned  to  direct  combative 
service.  When  the  War  Department,  as  a 
result  of  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  colored  people  and  their  white 
friends,  opened  a  camp  for  the  training  of 
Negro  officers  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  asked 
for  1,200  Negroes  to  offer  their  services  for 
training,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  less  than  30  days,  the  required  number 
reported  for  three  months'  training.  Out  of 
the  number  that  took  the  training,  625  re- 
ceived commissions.  Some  people  have  ven- 
tured the  suggestions  that  this  present  crisis 
is  an  opportune  time  for  the  Negro  to  demand 
.  "his  rights,"  but  subsequent  developments 
have  shown  that  the  Negro,  while  clearly 
conscious  of  what  he  considers  his  rights,  has 
been  most  earnest  and  persistent  in  his  efforts 
to  be  granted  the  chance  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
country.  The  leaders  have  felt  that  that  was 
sufficient  for  the  present.  Just  now  the  im- 
portant thing  is  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
great  struggle  for  democracy. 

A  NEGRO  DIVISION 

Major  Thomas  B.  Spencer,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Ballou,  of  the  92d  Division, 
a  division  to  be  composed  of  Negroes,  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  Negro  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country  with  a  view  to  selecting  four 
or  five  hundred  men  for  a  particular  branch  in 
this  division.  At  every  school  visited  he  has 
been  asking  for  men  who  were  below  the  draft 
age.  He  has  received  a  most  hearty  response  in 
volunteers  from  practically  every  school  to 
which  he  has  gone.  At  Tuskegee  Institute 
thirty  of  the  upper  class  men  with  whom  he 
talkcxl  offered  their  services  and  left  within 
48  hours  for  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  they  are 
now  being  trained.  About  one  hundred  thous- 
and Negro  soldiers  are  under  arms  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  follows: 

These  troops  are  divided  among  many  states 
and  many  regiments.  They  are  in  the  in- 
fantry, the  cavalry,  and  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  National  Guard,  not  only  in  South- 
cm  States  but  also  in  Northern  and  Western 
States.  In  many  instances  their  officers  are 
men  of  their  own  race,  but  white  officers  as- 
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in  the  United  States  ArmJ 

THE   ATTITUDE    OF   THE  I 

But  all  of  the  foregoing  I 

One  naturally  asks  what  il 

of  these  men?     How  do  tl 

whole  thing?     I  have  tall 

the  rank  and  file  of  Negro  I 

teers  as  well  as  of  state  gl 

one  group  of  a  half  dozeJ 

Atlanta,  who  were  at  Cal 

the  question  something  likl 

"  1  suppose  you  feel  prol 

form  of  your  country?"       I 

"Yes,"sai4one.  I 

"  Do  you  like  the  army  lil 

"Not  very  well     We  hi 

out  yet  with  all  of  our  eql 

we'll  like  it  better  when  vl 

it."  I 

"Would  you  rather  be  hJ 

"  In  some  ways,  yes,     Vi 

home  with  the  old  folks  a  J 

but  1  don't  brieve  we  colJ 

git  a  chance  again  like  thi  J 

try,  so  for  our  own  race  ai 

feel  it's  our  duty  to  go."      I 

1  talked  with  men  alsol 

in   Petersburg,   Virginia,   J 

camps  at  Newport  News! 

These    gave    similar   ans\J 

sometimes  crude,  but  all  el 
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long  has  America  been  enslaved,  too  long  has 
caste  been  enthroned.  Kings  will  be  relics, 
thrones  will  be  in  museums,  here  and  abroad." 

No  finer  tribute  has  been  paid  the  Negro 
soldier  than  by  Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  who 
recently  said: 

"Understanding  the  Negro  as  1  do,  and 
knowing  his  responsibilities  as  a  soldier,  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  colored  regiment. 
OJF  my  twenty-three  years'  experience  as  an 
officer,  I  have  spent  eighteen  with  colored 
troops,  having  commanded  Negro  troops  in 
the  Cuban  campaign,  and  in  the  Philippine 
campaign,  so  that  what  1  say  about  the  Negro 
soldier — my  faith,  my  confidence  in  him — ^is 
based  on  long  experience  with  him  in  garrison 
and  in  the  field;  in  peace  and  in  war.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  assertion  that  if  properly 
trained  and  instructed,  the  Negro  will  make  as 
good  a  soldier  as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  proper  training  and  instruction  of  the 
Negro  soldier  is  a  simple  problem — it  merely 
consists  in  treating  him  like  a  man,  in  a  fair 
and  square  way,  and  in  developing  the  valu- 
able military  assets  he  naturally  possesses  in 
the  form  of  a  happy  disposition,  pride  in  the 
uniform,  tractability,  and  faithfulness.  Any 
one  who  says  that  the  Negro  will  not  fight, 
does  not  of  course,  know  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

"The  first  fight  1  was  ever  in,  the  battle  of 
El  Caney,  Cuba,  July  i,  1898,  1  had  Negroes 
killed  and  wounded  all  around  me,  20  per 
cent,  of  my  company  having  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  about  ten  minutes'  time,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  men  was  splendid.  At  no 
time  during  that,  and  in  subsequent  fights,  did 
my  men  hesitate  at  the  command  to  advance 
or  falter  at  the  order  to  charge.  I  expect  my 
colored  regiment  to  be  fully  as  well  drilled,  as 
well  instructed,  as  well  behaved,  and  as  good 
fighters,  as  any  other  regiment  in  the  National 
Army.  Lest  some  might  think  that  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  Negro  soldier  is  only  the 
fulsome  words  of  a  "Yankee"  Negro-phile, 
let  me  say  that  1  am  a  native  Louisianian  who 
did  not  leave  the  confines  of  the  State  until  I 
went  to  West  Point  at  the  age  of  eighteen." 

THE    POINT   OF   VIEW   OF    PUBLIC   MEN 

We  have  had  no  finer  interpretation  of  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy  than  from  our  own 
President  Wilson,  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary  of  Tuskegee 
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Institute,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  is  evidence  of  a  growing  faith  in  the 
Negro  race  and  in  Jts  capacity  for  citizenship. 
Secretary  Baker,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Chicago 
Colored  Branch  of  the  National  Security 
League,  said  of  democracy: 

"After all,  what  is  this  thing  we  call  'democ- 
racy' and  about  which  we  hear  so  much  now- 
adays? Surely  it  is  no  catch  phrase  or  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  demonstrating  too  much  vitality 
for  that.  It  is  no  social  distinction  or  privilege 
of  the  few,  for  were  it  that,  it  could  not  win 
the  hearts  of  peoples  and  make  them  willing 
to  die  for  its  establishment.  But  it  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  hope  as  wide  as  the  human  race, 
involving  men  everywhere — a  hope  which 
permits  each  of  us  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  not  only  we,  but  others,  will  have  respec- 
tive rights,  founded  in  the  generosity  of  Nature, 
and  protected  by  a  system  of  justice  which  will 
adjust  its  apparent  conflicts.  Under  such 
a  hope  nations  will  do  justice  to  nations,  and 
men  to  men." 

NEGRO  TROOPS  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

When  one  talks  face  to  face  with  such  a  man  as 
Colonel  E.  M.  House  as  well  as  other  men,  news- 
paper editors,  Southern  and  Northern,  as 
well  as  certain  French  officials,  as  has  been  my 
honor  and  pleasure  to  do  during  the  past  few 
months;  when  one  remembers  that  France 
called  to  her  aid  her  black  troops  from  Senegal 
as  well  as  her  thousands  of  black  Arabian 
troops,  and  when  we  remember  how  France 
has  treated  these  men,  not  as  black  men,  but 
as  soldiers  and  patriots  who  gladly  placed 
their  lives  at  the  service  of  their  country,  per- 
mitting them  to  have  equal  share  in  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  French  democracy  in 
proportion  as  they  have  measured  up  to 
democracy's  requirements,  the  Negroes  of 
America  feel  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  made 
safe  for  democracy.  When  through  the  dis- 
cipline which  it  is  now  undergoing,  it  is  stripped 
of  arrogance,  selfishness^  and  greed,  and  when 
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ichens  and  his  crew  became  objects  of  admira- 
tion to  the  world.  They  were  showered  with 
felicitations,  most  of  all,  as  was  natural  enough, 
from  Germans  and  German-Americans. 

That  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture — ^and 
no  one,  even  now,  would  care  to  dim  its  lustre. 

But  even  at  his  best  the  German  of  the 
ruling  class  seems  tainted  with  the  ineradicable 
nature  of  the  beast.  The  world  has  long  ac- 
cepted the  Latin  alfmity  of  Mars  and  Venus 
— perhaps  too  complacently,  though  not  with- 
out reason — ^so  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised if  the  gallant  Thierichens  had  not  meas- 
ured up  to  the  standards  of  a  Galahad.  Never- 
theless, it  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should 
not  descend  to  the  level  of  a  Caliban;  and 
Thierichens  fell  below  even  that  low  standard. 

Among  the  great  quantities  of  letters  of  con- 
gratulation which  Captain  Thierichens  re- 
ceived were  many  from  German-American 
women.  They  were  stirred  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  exploit :  it  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  gloom 
that  had  fallen  on  the  Teuton  peoples  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  when  the  rosy  vision 
of  quick  victory  had  turned  to  the  gray  fog  of 
a  long  defensive  war.  These  letters  breathed 
the  passionate  loyalty  of  the  German  spirit 
to  the  Fatheriand.  To  these  women,  Thier- 
ichens was  the  embodiment  of  the  martial 
spirit  of  their  race — the  spirit  of  the  sons  they 
saw  themselves  in  imagination  sending  forth 
to  war.  Some  phrases  from  their  letters  strike 
the  key: 
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It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  help  our  German  brothers, 
but  I  also  understand  that  you,  my  dear  brother, 
are  waiting  to  come  out  from  your  predicament. 
How  grand  it  is  that  you  are  receiving  letters  from 
the  Fatherland.  We  don't  hear  anything.  Can 't 
write  anything,  as  the  letters  are  not  being  delivered. 
So  far  good  news.  It  is  wonderful.  My  heart  is 
jumping  with  joy.  1  look  with  confidence  in  the 
future.  I  have  to  please  so  many;  have  so  many 
times  to  defend  my  Germany,  but  1  have  an  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  God  and  in  the  truth. 

Again:  Hold  your  head  high  and  do  not  forget: 
'starlight  itself  is  in  the  night  and  God  does  not 
forsake  his  own.' 

Their  attitude  was  one  of  high  patriotism 
and  maternal  solicitude.  They  sent  him 
books  and  delicacies,  scraps  of  news  from  Ger- 
many, and  in  every  way  sought  to  comfort 
and  inspirit  their  hero. 

Thierichens  was  indifferent  to  the  lofty  pur- 
pose of  these  letters.  His  mind  was  depraved 
by  the  social  custom  of  military  Germany  by 
which  men  of  the  officer  class  are  in  youth 
taught  to  consider  themselves  above  the  moral 
law.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  kinship  of 
all  emotions,  and  he  promptly  undertook  to 
change  the  direction  of  these  currents  of  pas- 
sion into  a  channel  more  pleasing  to  his  tastes. 
It  was  not  long  until  he  had  narrowed  his 
correspondence  chiefly  to  three  women  and 
of  these  more  particularly  to  two.  Of  these 
latter  one  was  a  German  servant  girl  of  rather 
better  than  average  understanding,  and  the 
other  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  Middle 
West,  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Their  correspondence  *in 
both  cases  started  on  an  exalted  plane.  It 
ended  in  depravity  unprintable.  Only  a 
reading  of  the  complete  series  of  Thierichens's 
letters  to  these  women  could  give  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  heartlessness,  the  baseness, 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  this  man,  always 
l^aying  upon  their  patriotic  fervor,  trans- 
muted their  finer  feelings  into  the  most  degrad- 
ing travesty  of  romantic  love.  He  and  the 
kindergarten  teacher  never  met.  But  by  the 
time  their  correspondence  came  under  Gov- 
ernment censorship  it  had  become  a  blend  of 
exalted  patriotism  and  of  passion  perverted 
to  the  obscenities  pictured  on  the  walls  of 
ruined   Pompeii. 

Terrible  as  was  the  plight  to  which  the  teacher 
had  descended,  the  case  in  which  the  German 
servant  found  herself  was  infinitely  worse. 
Thierichens  and  she  had  met  after  their  first 
interchange  of  letters  and  they  had  entered 
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Kiel,  Germany,  I 
My  only  Muckicken  :  I 

1  want  to  chat  with  you  agal 
very  little  time  yesterday;  did  I 
ings,  and  some  stocking  mendl 
some  linen  work  in  the  eveninl 
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went  with  Christel  to  Karei 
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morrow  I  will  get  some  bones  I 
for  Fritz,  and  then  [  shall  riJ 
children  to  Aunt  Niemann.  I 
day,  but  still  a  little  cold.  AnI 
No.  50.  From  Christmas  ll 
darling,  we  want  to  hope  thai 
6th  Christmas  evening  togcthcl 
Christmas  evening  you  proball 
darling,  you're  writing  so  as  I 
no  my  darling,  we  have  not  ha  I 
Germany  yet.  We  are  haviJ 
meat,  bread,  and  potatoes  evJ 
much  of  it  as  in  times  of  peal 
then  everything  was  extra vl 
now  everybody  has  to  learJ 
which  is  a  good  lesson  for  da>l 
don't  listen  to  the  talk  of  our  I 
right;  nobody  will  conquer  us  ;  I 
leave  us  alone, — ^we  are  all  I 
Russia  gain  by  the  revolution?! 
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money,  and  after  a  few  moments  sent  sane  other 
boys  over  the  side  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  guards.  He  had  his 
men  maltreated  wherever  there  was  a  chance  to  do 
so.  He  even  did  this  after  we  had  been  brought  to 
Fort  Oglethorpe.  We  have  to  thank  the  U.  S. 
Officers  for  putting  a  stop  to  it.  The  captain  had 
been  mad  that  he  lost  the  power  over  the  men. 
He  swore  he  would  bring  the  men  to  a  mih'tary 
prison  for  years  to  come,  simply  because  they  refused 
to  be  treated  like  dogs  after  being  informed  by  the 
U.  S.  Officers  that  they  don't  have  to  stand  for 
anything  like  that.  If  it  was  not  for  the  iron  disci- 
pline maintained  by  the  Germans,  there  would  have 
been  a  mutiny  on  board  the  ship.  Even  a  common 
man  hates  to  see  good  supplies  going  to  waste 
just  because  the  captain  could  not  get  quick  enough 
to  his  wine,  and  the  men  feed  on  hardtack  that  was 
full  of  worms.  Some  of  the  men  are  willing  to 
appear  in  court  against  the  captain  to  bear  out 
because  they  are  not  protected  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, and  may  have  to  face  a  court  martial  law  if 
they  are  returned  to  Germany.  We  do  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  evil  doings  of 
said  Captain.  If  found  guilty,  we  do  hope  that  he 
may  find  out  what  it  does  mean  to  do  wrong  to  his 
fellowmen. 

On  succeeding  pages  of  this  article  arc 
printed  photographs  taken  by  oflTicers  of  the 
Eitel  Friedricb  during  her  career  as  a  commerce 
raider.  With  true  German  thoroughness  they 
made  a  complete  record  of  the  ships  they  sank, 
even  to  photographs  of  these  vessels  when  first 
sighted,  and  "progress  pictures"  of  their 
destruction  and  submersion,  mounting  the 
photographs  on  sheets  of  paper  embossed  with 
the  Imperial  sign.  The  EiUl  Friedricb  was  a 
cruiser,  not  a  submarine,  and  it  so  far  observed 
the  rules  of  war  as  to  remove  the  crews  before 
the  ships  were  sunk.  One  of  these  merchant- 
men was  an  American,  the  tVilliam  P.  Frye. 
The  German  photographs  show  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flying  from  the  stem  when  sighted 
and  then  a  last  view  of  the  topmasts  as  she 
went  beneath  the  waves.  On  the  IVilliam  P. 
Frye,  as  on  many  of  the  others,  women  were 
among  the  prisoners  of  war  removed  to  the 
Eitel  Friedricb.  Aboard  the  German  raider 
they  were  locked  in  theircabins  under  guard  and 
treated  with  scrupulous  politeness.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  for  their  peace  of  mind  that  Thier- 
ichens'  subsequent  record  in  an  American 
court  of  law  was  not  emblazoned  on  their  walls. 
It  is  certainly  well  that  there  was  the  difference 
between  the  German  crew  and  their  captain 
trained  in  the  Prussian  military  code  of  morals 
which  the  foregoing  documents  show. 
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A    GERMAN    SlILLL    hXrLtJDING    AGAINST    A    NLLIkAL    J  RAULK  s    SlUL 
Pfiolographed  by  the  men  of  the  Etid  F  tied  rich 


ONE   OF   THE       EITEL   FRIEDRJCH  S      GUNS 
Photographed  by  one  of  her  officers     The  EitA  Friedrich  was  a  German  auxiliary  cruiser,  carrying  a  crew  of  13 
odkers  and  ^^u  men.      She  was  equipped  with  three  8-inch  guns  and  len  4.7-inch  guns  ai  Tsing^tau,  %n  addilion  lo  her 
original  equipment  of  four  y^inch  and  iwo  :J.4-inch  guns,  Iwo  (>pounders,  i\n4  fourteen  machine  guns,  besides  torpedo 
launching  equipment 
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BEFORE  AND   AFTER    A  UUbE    OI     KULTUR 
\     Before 


BEFORE    AND   AFTER   A    DOSE    OF    KULTUR 
11     After 
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ONE   OF   VON    SPEE  S   CRUISERS 

With  other  ships  in  the  background  at  the  right.      The  Squadron  sank  Admiral  Cradock's  British  squadron  off  tl:e 

Chilean  Coast  on  November  3,  191 4 


ONh    OF  THE    l.AST    PHOIOGRAPHS  OF    VON    SPEE  S   SQL  ADRON 
Before  it  ventured  from  \hv  South  Pacific  into  the  South  Atlantic  where  it  was  met  and  sunk  off  the  Falkland   Islands 
by  a  flying  squadron  under  Rear  Admiral  Sturdee  sent  especially  from  England  for  the  purpose,  on  nec«iuvtv^\  ^,  \v^\\ 


JAMES  J.    F.    ARCHIBALD   AND   HIS   PRO- 
GERMAN  ACTIVITIES 

How  a  War  Correspondent  Got  To  the  German  Front— Boy-Ed  1  elephones  the  *'New 

York  Times'' — A  News  Syndicate  Discharges  a  Writer — ^The  British  Secret 

Service  Secures  Some  German  Correspondence 

(See  pfecediruj  artide  un  "Ftghttng  Germany's  Spies"  p^ge  78) 


HE  case  of  James  J.  F.  Archibald, 
war  correspondent,  is  another  sam- 
ple of  the  Germans'  fatal  gift  for 
trusting  a  weak  link  in  an  other- 
wise ingenious  and  ctmiplete  chain. 
Their  *' cleverness''  was  the  cleverness  of  the 
cocky  boy  who  thinks  he  can  outwit  any  one, 
Ihe  sad  ending  of  Archibald's  career,  the  igno- 
minious exposure  of  his  character  as  a  mes- 
senger for  the  Germans,  was  simplicity  itself. 
And  the  revelations  contained  in  the  messages 
he  carried  were  most  discreditable  to  the 
honor  and  the  wisdom  of  the  plotters  in  the 
Teutonic  embassies. 

The  story  begins  on  Jyly  2q.  I9I4»  six  days 
after  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  three 
days  before  the  formal  historical  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  war  On  that  day  an  enter- 
prising^ American  newspaper  syndicate  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Archibald  as  follow^s: 

Please  telegraph  us  vour  terms  for  going  to  the 
European  war,  so  that  we  can  si7.e  up  the  syndicate 
field.  As  soon  as  received  will  try  for  quick 
action. 

The  WHEELtRSyNDtCATF.,  Inc, 

Archibald  soon  had  his  arrangements  made, 
though  his  employers  were  ignorant  of  the 
reason  for  the  surprising  ease  with  which  he 
obtained  the  highest  possible  enirie  to  the 
best  possible  points  of  observation  within  the 
German  lines.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that 
their  attitude  was  perfectly  correct  and  that 
the  moment  they  discovered  the  true  nature 
of  his  errand  they  discharged  him  by  cable, 
on  October  27th.  But  that  comes  later  in 
the  story. 

Archibald  was  a  man  of  true  grandiose 
German  style.  Writing  to  the  syndicate  on 
September  4th  he  said: 

You  should  not  confound  my  elTorts  with  more 
than  five  hundred  correspondents  of  every  de- 
scription who  have  attempted  to  get  to  the  English, 


French,  and  Belgian  fronts,  none  of  them  with  any 
otitcial  recognition  and  most  of  them  without  even 
a  passport.  At  the  hysterical  beginning  of  the 
war,  correspondents  are  very  much  in  the  wav  but 
every  cartot^ni^L  humorist,  and  amateur  millionaire 
who  wanted  a  little  private  excitement  rushed  to 
the  front  and  embarrassed  the  armies  in  their  mobil- 
ization and  naturally  thev  were  not  gladly  received. 
I  have  been  working  quietly,  just  as  I  did  in  the 
Russian  War  when  I  was  the  first,  and  only,  foreign 
correspondent  to  be  accepted  after  four  months* 
waiting. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  coming  into  conflict  with 
any  censors  if  one  knows  military  censorship  as  I 
do,  for  all  they  require  is  that  you  will  not  embarrass 
their  present  actual  movements.  There  is  not  one 
single  foreign  correspondent  with  either  the  German 
or  Austrian  armies,  and  it  will  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment to  get  dispatches  out  from  there  and  I  am 
positive,  with  the  papers  that  I  now  hold,  that 
there  will  be  no  dilllculty  whatever.  The  ditlicully 
is  merely  in  establishing  one's  responsibility  with 
these  armies,  and  my  residence  in  Washington  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  for  that  purpose  alone, 

Archibald  was  soon  in  Germany  and  began 
sending  back  c^ble  dispatches  to  a  syndicate  of 
papers,  the  principal  ones  of  w^hich  were  the 
New  York   Times,   Tribune,  and  World,     HisJ 
dispatches,  however,  were  so  blatantly  pro^j 
German  and  had  so  much  more  propaganda! 
than  news  in  them  that  these  papers  quickly! 
became  dissatisfied.     For  example,  the  Thnei' 
cut  out  of  one  of  his  dispatches  a  large  section 
of  fulsome  eulogy  of  the  German  Government. 
Imagine  their  astonishtnent  the  next  morning 
to    receive    a    telephone    call    from    Captain 
Boy-Ed.  the  Naval  Attache  of  the  German 
Embassy  with  offices  in  New  York.     Captain 
Boy-Ed  demanded  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion of  these  paragraphs.     The  Times  natur-     1 
ally  demanded  Captain    Roy-Ed's  source  o^B 
information    that    such    paragraphs    existed.^ 
it  soon  developed  that  Boy-Ed  was  receiving 
direct   from    Germany  duplicates  of  all   the 
material  that  Archibald  was  cabling  for 
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lication.  As  soon  as  the  American  news- 
papers understood  this  situation  they  declined 
to  proceed  further.  In  the  same  spirit  and 
simultaneously  the  Wheeler  Syndicate  "fired" 
Mr.  Archibald  by  cable  and  wrote  him  a 
stinging  letter  from  which  the  following  two 
paragraphs  may  be  quoted: 

Perhaps  because  of  the  nature  of  your  stuff,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  to  face  the  veiled  insinuation 
that  you  are  in  the  pay  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments.  In  this  connection,  we  have  been 
tdd  that  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassadors 
to  this  country  have  received  in  skeleton  form  the 
several  wireless  dispatches  you  sent  to  us  addressed 
care  the  Times.  We  think  you  should  know  this, 
and  also  know  that,  with  the  nature  of  your  dis- 
patches such  as  they  were,  we  dared  not  allow  our- 
selves, by  continuing  the  service,  to  be  laid  open  to 
the  charge  that  we  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  Governments.  So  we  had  to 
terminate  the  service. 

We  have  instructed  the  Times  not  to  accept  any 
more  wireless  dispatches  from  you,  and  the  wireless 
company  hv  been  notified  that  no  dispatches  will 
be  accepted.  We  regret  exceedingly  the  situation, 
but  it  is  one  that  has  arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that 
3fou  have  sent  over  your  personal  pro-German 
opinions  instead  of  the  battlefront  news  you  assured 
us  that  you  would  furnish  us. 

The  World's  Work  can  speak  with  some 
feeling  on  this  subject  from  personal  experience. 
Having  heard  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  Archibald's  familiarity  with  the 
Austrian  Army,  this  magazine  asked  him  for  an 
impartial  article  of  facts  concerning  its  organi- 
zation. The  material  which  came  in  response 
to  this  request  soon  convinced  the  editors  that 
it  was  written  with  an  ulterior  motive  which 
made  it  impossible  to  print  it,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald ceased  to  be  a  contributor. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  rebuffs,  Archi- 
bald continued  his  exploits  as  "war  corres- 
pondent," interspersing  his  labors  at  the  front 
with  voyages  back  to  the  United  States,  osten- 
sibly to  deliver  lectures.  The  true  character 
of  his  movements  stands  revealed  in  a  letter 
Archibald  received  from  Bemstorff,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
barked on  the  voyage  from  New  York  which 
was  to  be  his  last.  This  letter  was  written 
from  BemstorfF's  summer  home  at  Cedar- 
hurst.  Long  Island,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
191  $,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Archibald: 

I  send  you  herewith  the  two  letters  of  recom- 
■wndation  asked  for  and  hope  that  they  will  be 


useful  to  you.  I  learn  wiiK  \M 
once  again  to  return  in  GorJ 
you  have  interceded  J  or  our  cl 
ageausly  a  nd  successfu  //v.  I 

With  best  compliments,       I 


One  of  these  letters  wl 
The  German  Frontier  Cul 
requested  to  kindly  give  to  thi 
Mr.  James  J.  F.  Archibaldp  fri 
going  to  Germany  with  phcl 
etc.,  in  order  to  collect  materl 
United  States  in  the  inttre^tsm 
sible  facilities  compatible  wil 
dispatching  of  his  luggage.  I 
Imperial  M 

The  familiar  story  of  wl 
is  that  Archibald  carried  I 
ments  for  Bemstorff  and  I 
cane.  This  could  sea  reel  >l 
ments  he  carried  were  so  rl 
of  them  so  bulky  th^t  the  I 
have  been  a  giant's  walkl 
event  the  documents  iheiTl 
interest  than  their  vehicii.l 
from  Archibald  by  the  Rrl 
Falmouth.  The  series  can  I 
by  a  letter  from  Ambassal 
chief,  Count  Burian,  .Mil 
Affairs  in  Vienna,  which  rJ 

My  Lord:  I 

Yesterday  evening  Consul  I 
received  the  inclosed  aide  mtl 
editor  of  the  locally  known  pi 
a  previous  conference  with  htnj 
his  proposals  to  arrange  lor  sirl 
Schwab  steel  and  munitions  wJ 
the  middle  West.  I 

Dr.  Archibald,  who  is  well  I 
ship,  leaves  to-day  at  12  ol 
Rotterdam,  for  Berlin  and  « 
rare  and  safe  opportunity  toj 
the  proposal  to  your  lordship' J 
tion.  I 

It  is  my  impression  thai  wcl 
hold  up  for  months,  if  not  J 
manufacture  of  munitions  rn  I 
middle  West,  which,  in  the  oJ 
military  attach^,  is  of  great  inl 
outweighs  the  expenditure  of  ml 

But  even  if  strikes  do  not  crl 
that  we  should  extort,  underl 
crisis,  more  favorable  conditiJ 
poor,  down-trodden  fellow  omM 
lehem   these  white  slaves   ar| 
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|75, 


Washington, D.C.t  ^P^^^^  ^^t   ^^3.&. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  enoioss  a  ^noties"  to  prospeettve 

Aaerioan  travellers  and  to  ask  whether  you  could  have 
it  printed  as  advert Iseitent  in  the  newspapers  mention 
ed  on  the  enclosed  list  once  a  week  during  the  next 
throe  or  four  weeKs,  I  presume  that  the  prices  given 
are  correct  and  that  It  will  be  possihle  to  reduce 
the  r&tes  somewhat  for  a  repetition  of  the  advertise- 
ment* 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  a  kind  answer  at 
jour  earliest  convenience,  I  aa  i 

Yours  very  truly. 
For  the  German  Ambassadop 


Councillor  of  the  Embassy » 


.  Schaffer, 
jnRton.D.C. 


KOTICEI 

AVILLERS  Intending  to  embark  on  the  Atlantic  voyage 
|re  reminded  that  a  State  of  War  exists  between  Gernany  and 
r  Allies  and  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies;  that  the  zone 
war  includes  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  British  Isles; 
at,  In  accordance  with  formal  notice  given  by  the  Imperial 
jerman  Government,  vessels  flying  the  flag  ^f  Great  Britain, 
of  any  of  her  Allies,  are  liable  to  destruction  In  those 
|atirs  and  that  travellers  sailing  In  the  war  %one  on  ships 
Great  Britain  or  her  AlUes  do  so  at  their  own  rlak, 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN  EMBASSY 
Washlngton.D.C, April  £2;  1915, 
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rtibliaHtP. 

llMr  Sir  5 

fltor««lth|  -mm  hand  rem  oopj  for 

vlilab  filttAM  lni«rt^||id»r  h«ad  of.    ^^^^*-^Cs?Af^*<fc*- 

lClnAi7  ■•nd  oopx  of  p^por  to  the  advert  1  tor  during  tha  11  f«  of  tho 
Ie«  that  tbii  offio«  li  on  jour  aalltnf  list,  and  fOTKS  noao.   bill  at  onoft. 


t laaa . 


T^ir  oareful  attvntlon  vUl  obi  is* , 


NOnCE! 

TRAVELLERS  interiUtig  to 
CRibmrk  oa  the  Mknlk  voya^ ^ 
«re  moiuded  tbat  ^  »tatc  of 
war  exists  betwc^Ti  Gertnany 
aiid  her  allie^^nd'Gfeat  Britain 
ftnd  her  allies ;  tbat  the  xonc  of 
wKf  iftditd«s  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  the  British  I»1e«i  that, 
in  accordarKe  with  formaf  no- 
tice given  by  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Goventmeat^  vetsels  fly- 
m^  ibc  %^  of  Great'  Britain^  or 
of  any  of  her  alliea,  are  liable  to 
dcatractkm  in  those  waters  and 
that  travellers^  sailing  tn  the 
war  xofie  an  ^ips  of  Great 
Britain  or  her  allies  do  so  at 
their  own  risk, 

WOOAL  GERMAM  EMBASSY 

t«a.    D   e  ,      AJAIL  tl.    I«13. 
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In  the  interest  of  successful  action  at  Bethlehem 
and  the  Middle  West,  besides  the  S^abodsog,  the 
Neps^ava,  the  new  daily  paper  of  Pittsburg  must  be 
set  in  motion,  and  those  of  Bridgeport,  Young- 
town  District,  etc.,  also  two  Slovak  papers.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  first  necessity  is  i^oney. 
To  Bethlehem  must  be  sent  as  many  reliable  Hun- 
garian and  German  workmen  as  I  can  lay  my  hands 
on  who  will  join  the  factories  and  begin  their  work 
in  secret  among  their  fellow  workmen.  For  this 
purpose,  1  have  my  men  Turners  in  Steelwork.  We 
must  send  an  organizer,  who  in  the  interests  of  the 
Union  will  begin  the  business  in  his  own  way.  We 
must  also  send  so-called  "soap-box"  orators  who 
will  know,  and  so  to  start  a  useful  agitation.  We 
shall  want  money  for  popular  meetings  and  pos- 
sibly for  organizing  picnics.  In  general,  the 
same  applies  to  the  Middle  West.  I  am  thinking 
of  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  in  the  first  instance,  as 
to  which  I  could  give  details  only  if  I  were  to  return 
and  spend  at  least  a  few  days  there. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  for  the  special  object  of 
starting  the  Bethlehem  business  and  forthe  Bethle- 
hem and  Western  newspaper  campaign,  $15,000 
to  |2o,ooo  must  be  able  to  be  disposed  of,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  reckon  how  much  will  ultimately 
be  required;  when  a  beginning  has  been  made  it  will 
be  possible  to  see  how  things  develop,  and  where 
and  how  much  it  is  worth  while  to  spend.  The 
above  mentioned  preliminary  sum  would  suffice 
to  partially  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  necessary 
newspapers  and  to  a  considerable  extent  those  of 
the  Bethlehem  campaign. 

These  documents  should  be  read  in  the 
light  of  their  date,  August  20,  191 5,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  a  neutral 
nation,  still  harboring  the  representatives  of 
the  ''friendly"  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empires.  They  are  conclusive  enough, 
in  themselves,  of  the  pernicious  activities  of 
these  Embassies,  but  they  will  become  doubly 
significant  in  a  later  article  in  this  series  when 
they  are  read  in  the  light  of  the  activities  of 
"  Labor's  National  Peace  Council." 

Another  document  which  Dumba  entrusted 
to  Archibald  was  his  report  to  Burian  on  the 
then  recent  publication  in  the  New  York  tVorld 
of  the  papers  taken  from  a  satchel  left  in  an 
elevated  train  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  the 
financial  adviser  of  the  German  Embassy  in 
America  and  the  paymaster  for  a  great  deal 
of  its  work  in  plots  and  propaganda.  This 
dispatch  of  Dumba's  is  worthy  of  reproduction 
in  full.     It  is, 

A  map  and  a  number  of  documents — ^typed  but 
unfinished  copies  or  statements  of  petitioners — 
were  stolen  from  the  financial  adviser  of  the  German 
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Embassy  here,  obviously  by  the  Eng- 
lish secret  service.  These  documents 
are  now  published  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  IVorld,  which  has  gone  over  to 
the  English "Yingolager" (Jingo  camp) 
as  a  great  sensation,  with  cheap  adver- 
tisement. The  paper  makes  the  most 
violent  accusationsagainst  theGerman 
Embassy,  mainly  against  Count  von 
Bemstorflf.  Military  Attach^  Captain 
von  Papen,  and  Geheimrat  Albert, 
who  are  said  to  have  conspired  se- 
cretly against  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  they  have  bought  arms 
and  munition  factories,  have  concluded 
bogus  contracts  for  delivery  with 
France  or  Russia,  have  purchased 
large  quantities  of  explosive  materials, 
have  incited  strikes  in  the  munition 
factories,  have  sought  to  corrupt  the 
press,  and  have  spread  far-reaching 
agitation  for  the  effecting  of  an  em- 
bargo in  the  different  American  circles. 
The  other  important  New  York  papers 
second  the  H^orld  although  with  less 
violence,  for,  in  their  leading  articles, 
by  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  they 
accuse  Germany  of  all  possible  and 
impossible  machinat  ions— for  instance , 
they,  like  the  IVorld,  bring  forward  the 
assertion  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment wished  to  stop  the  supply  of 
ammunition  to  the  Allies,  while  se- 
cretly sending  large  quantities  over 
itself. 

Count  von  Bemstorff  took  the  view 
that  these  calumnies  were  beneath 
reply,  and  by  a  happy  inspiration,  refused  any 
explanation.  He  is  in  no  way  compromised.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  published  cor- 
respondence of  various  press  agents  that  he  vetoed 
the  purchase  of  a  pi;iess  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  Geheimrat  Albert  published  in 
the  newspapers  a  very  cleverly  worded  explanation, 
the  tenor  of  which  I  venture  to  submit  to  Your 
Excellency  in  an  enclosure.  It  is  especially  to  the 
credit  of  the  German  Embassy  that  on  July  15th 
last  it  informed  the  State  Department  officially 
that  it  found  itself  compelled  to  buy  as  many  mater- 
ials of  war  in  this  country  as  it  possibly  coutd,  and 
to  control  their  production,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  their  being  supplied  through  the  enemy* 
These  materials,  it  stated,  were  at  any  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  American  Government  at  favorable 
prices,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  and  of  course 
this  could  only  further  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  for  taking  the  field  in  war. 

Here  the  absurd  accusations  of  the  conspiracy 
collapse.  Also,  with  regard  to  the  accusations  as 
to  the  incitement  of  strikes,  there  is  no  proof  of 
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BERNSTORFF  S    NOTE   TO 
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Imperial  Cemian  Einb>»y 

Mr,  SttrtisTy  of  State- 

I  have  (he  honor  to  forwtrd  h«rtwilh  to  your  Excdlrncy  il 
of  Hrrr  Custiv  Stah1  fmm  which  it  ippeara  that  guns  wJ 
Steamer  Lmiianm  vm  her  la^t  vay»i?e.  P 

Accept,  Mr.  Secrrtary  of  State,  the  renewied  Jts^su ranees  of 
considejaiion, 

To  His  Ekcdiency 

The  Secretiry  of  the  Stite  of  the  United  Stitw 
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ical Company,  which  is  friendly  to  England,  appears 
now  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

1  shall  use  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal 
(information  of  Herr  Grothen)  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  an  agreement  with  the  Electro  Bleaching 
Company.  The  published  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Wrights'  patent  is  without 
importance,  since  on  our  behalf  a  judical  decision 
against  the  Curtiss  Company,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
would  not  have  been  obtained. 

Part  of  the  significance  of  Von  Papen's 
dispatch  is  his  reference  to  the  Bridgeport 
Projectile  Company.  Other  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment demonstrate  completely  the  ownership 
of  this  corporation  by  the  Teutonic  Allies. 
Hans  Tauscher,  the  agent  of  Krupps  and  other 
German  munition  factories  in  this  country, 
was  in  the  habit  of  reporting  direct  to  the 
War  Ministry  in  Berlin  as  if  he  were  its  repre- 
sentative in  this  country — ^as  indeed  he  was, 
though  not  ostensibly  so.  Among  other 
papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Bridgeport 
Projectile  Company,  informing  him  that  the 
company  is  being  reorganized  and  that  here- 
after Mr.  Tauscher  will  hold  as  trustee  only 
60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  Naturally 
Tauscher  was  not  acting  as  trustee  for  any- 
body but  his  employers. 

Another  document,  of  little  importance, 
is  a  letter  Von  Papen  wrote  to  his  wife  and 
sent  by  Archibald.  But  two  parts  of  it  are 
interesting.  After  speaking  again  of  the 
IVorld  exposure,  he  says; 

The  answer  of  Albert  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
so  you  can  see  how  wc  defend  ourselves.  The  docu- 
ment we  drew  up  together  yesterday. 

But  the  bright  spot  for  the  Americans 
whose  hospitality  he  was  abusing  lies  in  this: 

How  splendid  in  the  East!  1  always  say  to 
these  idiotic  Yankees  that  they  should  shut  their 
mouths,  and  better  still  be  full  of  admiration  for 
all  that  heroism.  My  friends  from  the  Army  are 
in  this  respect  quite  different. 

Papen's  "friends  from  the  Army"  have,  with 
a  good  many  of  "these  idiotic  Yankees"  or- 
ganized an  army  and  are  looking  for  Captain 
Franz  again,  this  time  over  the  top  in  France 
with  the  determination  to  settle  the  questkm 
with  his  government  on  the  battle  field. 
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THE  PROBLEM  QF  THE  FOi 
ADMlNlSTRAtrON.: 

The  Serious  Question  of  Feeding  the  Allied  Countries— The  T  raPiSpol 
— Wheat   That   Cannot   be   Considered    Food — Wheat    antf 
the  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  Kingdom  of  Food 

BY 

THOMAS  H.  DICKINSON 

(of  the  United  States  Food  Administration) 


IN  THINKING  about  food  to  win  the 
war  you  have  to  think  about  three 
other  things  along  with  food.  These 
are  transportation,  time,  and  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  world's  crops 
before  the  war.  For  if  you  do  not,  you  will 
not  have  any  conception  of  the  problems  of 
a  Food  Administrator  in  this  fourth  year  of 
the  World  War. 

First  as  to  transportation  and  time.  When 
is  food  not  food?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
not  food  when  it  cannot  be  delivered  where 
it  is  needed,  in  time  to  be  of  service.  To  be 
explicit,  it  is  not  food  when  it  is  wheat  locked 
up  in  Australia  unable  to  get  to  the  battle 
zones  because  of  insufficient  shipping. 

Americans  now  are  in  process  of  learning 
this  first  lesson.  But  there  is  another  lesson 
the  Food  Administrators  are  teaching  us. 
Wc  have  become  so  accustomed  to  explain- 
ing everything  by  the  war,  that  we  are  likely 
to  overlook  that  even  before  the  war  there 
was  taking  place  a  change  in  the  pressure  areas 
of  the  world's  food  production,  which  had  a 
vital  significance  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
With  all  her  intensive  farming,  Europe  had 
passed  the  crest  of  increased  production. 
She  could  look  forward  only  to  the  increasing 
necessity  of  being  fed  from  outside.  In  spite 
of  her  great  resources  America's  production 
had  failed  to  increase.  The  fertile  regions  of 
India,  China,  and  Japan  could  barely  feed  their 
own  populations.  As  outlet  there  was  left 
only  the  great  plains  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  of  South  America.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  For  Germany  had  her  eye  on  the  first, 
and  the  others  have  been  cut  off  from  con- 
sideration by  forces  we  shall  note  in  due  time. 
Once  for  all,  in  order  that  no  injustice  be 
done,  let  us  say  that  Mother  Nature  has  done 
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WHY   THE    WHEAT    PROBLEM    IS    SERIOUS 

We  have,  with  our  imports  and  domestic  crop,  less  than 
enough  to  feed  ourselves  if  we  export  what  our  allies  need. 
(Consequently  we  must  raise  more  and  eat  less  in  order  to 
make  our  supply  equal  our  demand 

though  he  thought  he  was  narrowly  national. 
Where  there  has  been  slack  on  one  side  of  the  ' 
world,  constriction  on  the  other  side  has  taken 
it  up.  Areas  of  pressure  have  equalized  areas 
of  vacuum.  And  ships  have  been  common 
carriers  across  the  seas.  When,  by  a  violent 
wrench, the  world  was  suddenly  broken  asunder, 
all  balanced  processes  fell  awry.  Expressing 
now  the  situation  in  concrete  terms,  it  is  that 
the  lines  of  world  contact  in  shipping  were 
broken.  The  channels  sufficient  for  peace 
time  were  overtaxed  in  time  of  war.  The 
time  it  takes  to  bring  a  ship  from  Australia 
to  Europe  is  three  times  the  time  necessary 


to  bring  it  from  America.  In  the  present 
situation  of  the  world's  shipping  the  difference 
is  that  between  food  and  no  food.  For  behind 
the  polite  term  "  insufTicient  shipping"  is 
always  camouflaged  the  portentous  fact  of  the 
submarine,  which  in  two  months  of  191 7  sank 
2  per  cent,  of  the  ships  carrying  wheat  to 
England,  and  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at 
meat  carrying  vessels  from  South  Ameria. 
Altogether  there  has  been  contrived  a  decrease 
in  the  export  of  wheat  from  Argentina  during 
the  war  of  70  per  cent. 

When  America  came  into  this  war  along 
in  its  third  year  she  had  many  tasks  cut  out 
for  her.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  war  her  position  changed  from  one  of 
random  participation  to  responsibility.  In 
one  way  we  were  better  off  after  war  started 
than  before.  For  then  we  could  take  control 
of  forces  within  and  without.  Before,  we  had 
been  a  screaming  wheat  market.  We  had 
been  selling  to  the  Allies  and  our  drippings 
had  even  been  going  to  Germany.  After  war 
was  declared  we  could  straighten  out  the 
market.  We  could  grab  the  Allied  buyers  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  say,  "Get  in  line." 
We  could  say  to  dealers,  "  Get  back  of  your 
counter.*'  And  we  could  keep  an  eye  out  for 
Mr.  Common  Citizen  standing  humbly  with 
his  porridge  dish  waiting  to  be  served. 

Let  it  frankly  be  said  that  we,  like  the  world 
as  a  whole,  were  unprepared  for  the  great 
task  before  us.  We  had  all  the  sources  of 
food  wealth.  We  had  the  land  to  produce 
crops  to  the  limit  of  our  need.  We  were  not 
in  the  position  of  Europe  in  which  the  last 
hillside  square  inch  had  been  cultivated.  We 
could  feed  all  Europe  if  we  were  given  time. 
All  that  is  called  for  by  the  Allies  would  amount 
to  a  scant  fifteen  per  cent,  over  our  normal 
production.  But  we  were  like  a  billionaire 
with  safes  bursting  with  bonds  who  had  to 
borrow  taxi-fare  in  a  rain  storm.  We  had  been 
living  prodigally.  We  had  torn  down  the  for- 
ests, scraped  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  har- 
vest and  called  this  ''working  our  resources." 
We  had  been  living  off  our  capital  and  think- 
ing it  inexhaustible,  neither  keeping  books 
nor  claiming  interest.  Even  after  we  entered 
war  we  drifted  along  by  the  old  "  business  as 
usual''  plan.  Signs  of  this  are  shown  in  the 
skyrocketing  of  prices  of  wheat  and  sugar 
in  the  early  days  of  last  spring.  Within  six 
weeks  wheat  for  which  the  farmer  had  received 
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a  barrel.  The  president  of  a  large  sugar 
refinery  has  written  that  if  the  process  of 
things  had  not  been  checked  the  price  of 
sugar  would  in  January  have  been  nearer 
fifty  cents  a  pound  than  twenty-five. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  came  back  from 
Europe  to  take  charge  of  America's  food 
problems  for  the  service  of  the  Allies  he  found 
a  babel  of  voices  preaching  on  food.  They 
called  for  a  multitude  of  things,  some  wise, 
some  less  wise,  and  some  otherwise.  Without 
expressing  himself  on  any  of  them,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  create  system  out  of  chaos,  to  build 
a  proper  machine  of  food  economy.  This 
word  "machine"  is  used  advisedly  for  we 
will  learn  that  machines  are  very  valuable 
in  this  war,  both  human  machines  and  the 
kind  that  men  build.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration was  directed  primarily  to  the  building 
of  that  human  kind  of  a  machine  out  of  all 
the  food  forces  of  the  country  which  would 
work  together  for  a  single  end  with  uniformity 
and  without  waste.  . 

Among  the  things  the  Food  Administration 
could  do  when,  on  August  lo  (four  months 
after  we  had  entered  the  war)  it  was  established 
by  Congress's  enactment  of  the  Food  Control 
Bill,  three  stand  out  for  particular  attention. 
These  were,  first,  the  mobilization  of  Ameri- 
can food  agencies  for  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war;  second,  the  inauguration  by  co- 
operation with  the  American  people  of  con- 
servation measures  whereby  immediate  de- 
liveries of  food  might  be  made  to  the  Allies; 
third,  stimulation  of  production. 

A  distinguished  American  citizen  has  said 
that  it  is  easier  to  produce  a  unit  of  food  pro- 
ducts than  to  save  it.  Why,  then,  the  cam- 
paign for  conservation?  The  answer  will 
be  found  in  the  situation  in  which  America 
found  herself  last  summer.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration was  not  created  until  after  the  crops 
of  1917  had  long  been  sowed.  Many  of  them 
were  harvested.  The  Food  Control  Act  gives 
the  Food  Administration  no  authority  directly 
to  stimulate  production.  This  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where 
it  belongs.  Moreover,  in  a  very  important 
sense,  stimulation  of  crops  and  war  gardens 
should  not,  in  such  an  emergency  as  this,  be 
undertaken  until  other  conditions  have  been 
created  to  render  the  results  most  effective. 
A  war  garden  is  servicable  if  it  supplies  definite 
food  to  take  a  place  in  the  ration  which  would 
otlienrise  be  unfilkdl^:  oriLthibifiEWs  are  used 
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all  three.  But  in  the  first  half  of  191 7  the 
miller  Jiad  begun  to  take  speculative  profits 
of  about  14  per  cent.,  the  baker  was  reduced 
to  48  per  cent,  and  the  farmer  got  38  per  cent. 
Under  Food  Administration  control  the  miller 
was  reduced  to  7  per  cent.,  the  baker  received 
52  per  cent,  and  the  farmer  41  per  cent.  The 
baker  and  ^he  "miller  were  further  reduced  in 
the  first  two*months  of  1918  to  49  per  cent, 
and  6  per  cent,  respectively  while  the  far- 
mer's share  was  raised  to  45  per  cent.,  by  all 
odds  the  highest  he  has  ever  received. 

But  standardization  alone  could  not  serve 
the  immediate  purpose  of  supplying  the  Allies 
with  food.  For  this,  popular  saving  was 
necessary.  Conservation  served  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  means  by  which  fcxxl  stores 
were  started  immediately  flowing  to  Europe. 
And,  to  quote  a  phrase  much  used  in  Wash- 
ington these  days,  it  was  a  means  by  which 
the  war  was  "sold  to  the  American  people." 
This  point  deserves  some  attention,  for  it 
touches  a  matter  of  war  psychology  we  are 
likely  to  overkx)k. 

We  have  heard  the  statement  "Food  will 
win  the  war."  What  is  meant  by  this?  Does 
it  mean  food  will  take  the  place  of  men  on 
the  firing  line?  If  we  think  so  the  sooner 
we  get  the  idea  out  of  our  heads  the  better. 
It  means  only  that  food  is  the  first  thing  we 
could  do.  A  great  conflagration  was  taking 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Other 
men  had  got  there  fit^t,  and  were  fighting  the 
fire  with  all  their  might.  Of  course  the  men 
who  had  reached  the  fire  first  were  now  in 
greatest  danger,  holding  their  positions  of 
peril  with  fortitude  and  courage.  But  they 
needed  help.  In  a  case  like  this  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  pass  the  buckets  along  to  the  man  at 
the  head  of  the  line  until  he  drops  injured  or 
dying  and  you  can  take  his  place.  This  is 
what  America  started  to  do. 

And  while  doing  this  we  had  to  do  our  utmost 
to  deliver  the  last  ounce  to  those  whose  for- 
tunes and  lives  depended  upon  our  haste  and 
our  service.  We  had  to  make  America  as 
effective  in  the  war  as  we  could  in  those 
breathless  days  before  we  could  strike  a  blow. 
Here  came  our  first  real  chance  for  service,  our 
first  opportunity  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  cause. 

This  matter  of  saving  is  by  no  means  with- 
out importance.  It  goes  down  to  the  vital 
essences  out  of  which  victory  must  come.  It 
is  well  and  good  to  give  our  nn*™^*©  benevo- 
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CONSUMER  OF  A  POUND  LOAF  OF  BREAD 

price  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  rose  to  g  cents  in  the  latter  part  of  1917. 
and  Febtuao'-  19^^-  the  price  dropped  slightly 
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indirectly  dependent  upon  corn.  When  30 
per  cent,  of  the  com  crop  goes  soft,  and  the 
crop  is  backed  up  in  the  bins  at  the  sidings 
unable  to  run  down  the  jerk^water  lines  to 
the  main  lines  for  lack  of  cars,  com  still 
remains  under  wheat  in  price,  though  it 
jumps  to  the  unbelieveable  figure  of  J1.90  a 
bushel.  But  the  high  price  of  corn  causes 
mothers  to  pay  a  cent  a  quart  more  for  milk 
in  New  York;  it  brings  cattle  feeders  into 
straits  in  the  Middle  West. 

What  place  does  wheat  take  in  the  big 
fight?  It  is  the  expeditionary  army.  It 
must  go  to  the  trenches.  The  American 
people,  who  have  learned  to  send  their  boys 
abroad,  must  learn  to  send  their  favorite  food 
as  well  We  must  get  along  on  half  the  wheat 
we  used  before.  We  have  cut  ourselves 
from  forty-two  million  bushels  a  month  to 
thirty  million  bushels.  We  must  cut  again 
to  twenty  million  bushels.  Every  citizen 
must  teach  himself  to  get  along  on  six  pounds  of 
wheat  products  a  month. 
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What  is  corn  in  the  big  fight?  Corn  is  the 
home  guard,  that  stays  at  home  to  free  the 
wheat  for  the  fighting  abroad.  A  large  part 
of  learning  the  lessons  of  saving  lies  in  learn- 
ing the  lesson  of  substitution.  There  are 
three  types  of  substitution.  First,  there  is 
substitution  of  a  sister  product,  as  corn  for 
wheat.  We  are  learning  that.  Then  there 
is  substitution  of  unallied  products,  as  meat 
for  wheat.  Europe  is  learning  that  and  we 
must  learn  it.  And  again,  there  is  the  creation 
of  new  substitutes,  as  new  varieties  of  fish  for 
land  products.  ''The  products  of  the  land 
are  conserved  by  eating  those  of  the  sea." 

America  has  not  yet  begun  to  fight.  She 
has  only  begun  to  do  her  part  in  food  service. 
We  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  diagrams  that 
the  curve  of  our  shipments  has  only  once 
come  up  to  the  line  of  normal  expectation. 
Explanations  do  not  feed  hungry  soldiers,  but 
they  may  clarify  to  an  interested  people  how 
much  more  we  all  together  need  to  do  before 
we  have  reached  our  minimum  of  food  service. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  not  had  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  crop  comparable  to 
our  four  year  pre-war  average  in  wheat  before 
19 14.  While  the  1917  wheat  crop  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  showed  an  in- 
crease of  fourteen  million  bushels  more  than  the 
crop  of  1916  it  was  25  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
eight  hundred  and  five  million  bushels  which 
had  been  the  average  pre-war  crop. 

Moreover  the  food  service  soon  found  itself 
involved  in  the  more  inclusive  problems  of 
Am.erica's  participation  in  the  war.  When 
we  entered  the  war  we  promised  three  things: 
men,  food,  and  ships.  We  soon  found  that 
these  things  could  not  be  considered  separately, 
each  in  a  little  compartment  of  its  own;  they 
all  cling  together.  Their  problems  are 
one  problem.  Some  mischances  hav^  grown 
out  of  this,  and  some  annoying  delays  in  the 
food  programme.  So  while  the  call  from  all 
over  the  world  has  been  for  "Ships,  more 
ships!"  the  call  in  America  has  been  "Cars! 
Give  us  cars!" 

Ujf  to  the  first  of  February  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  com  had  been  moved,  80  per  cent. 
of  the  oats,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  potatoes. 
Not  a  single  week's  shipments  of  grain  and 
cereals  abroad  has  equalled  the  announced 
programme  since  January  ist.  From  January 
1st  to  March  20th  shipments  totalled  1,416,914 
tons,  but  this  was  812,000  tons  behind  the 
programme. 


How  the  United  States  is  adapting  itself 
to  the  demand,  the  people  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  know  in  the  "fifty-fifty" 
regulations,  in  the  stipulations  of  Victory 
Bread,  in  the  wheatless  and  meatless  days. 
There  is  one  lesson  they  are  rapidly  learning, 
and  this  is  that  the  citizenship  itself  is  an 
actual  food  army,  which  must  be  deployed 
according  as  new  needs  arise.  No  war  con- 
ditions are  fixed.  Change  and  surprise  are 
characteristic  of  war.  This  has  been  well 
understood  in  the  case  of  armies  in  the  field. 
It  is  now  coming  to  be  understood  by  the 
army  at  home.  The  people  are  learning  that 
no  narrow  principle  of  consistency  can  be 
permitted  to  operate  where  the  good  of  the 
cause  is  at  stake.  Food  conditions  change  in 
a  night.  To-day  there  may  be  a  surplus, 
and  to-morrow  may  bring  a  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard.  Stranger  than  this,  to-day  there 
may  seem  to  be  famine  and  to-morrow  will 
show  plenty.  The  food  army  will  not  blame 
officialdom  for  this.  Food  Administrations 
are  like  generals.  They  give  orders  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  strategy. 

This  remark  is  illustrated  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  meat  front  that  took  place  in 
March.  In  January  Great  Britain  was  call- 
ing for  seventy  times  the  beef  products  she 
had  imported  before  the  war.  The  American 
people  were  asked  to  save  in  order  to  supply 
their  needs.  Then  suddenly  the  effect  of 
the  embargo  on  supplies  to  Holland  and  Den- 
mark began  to  be  felt.  These  countries  had 
been  supplying  fats  to  Germany  sufficient  to 
feed  seven  million  people.  Now  they  began 
to  kill  their  herds  and  to  supply  England  with 
meat.  And  the  demand  for  American  meat 
lapsed  overnight.  The  American  people  who 
had  been  saving  meat  were  asked  to  transfer 
their  savings  to  wheat,  of  which,  alas,  there 
seems  to  be  no  promise  of  the  opening  up  of 
unlimited  stores. 

What  is  the  situation  to-day?  As  Viscount 
Milner  has  said,  the  matter  has  now  become  so 
desperate  that  it  is  a  question  "whether 
Prussian  militarism  will  destroy  the  Allies 
and  dominate  Europe  and  part  of  Asia." 
When  we  think  of  needs  we  think  of  France, 
whose  production  of  wheat  fell  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  before  the 
war  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  bushels 
last  year.  France  has  reduced  her  pre-war 
consumption  of  wheat  by  2s  ^^  ^fcx<x.\\>a^ 
reduced  Yvei  ^XocVs  o\  Vw^s  Vi  ^^  \«^  ^^'^^ 
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are  making  the  demand  of  their  servants  that 
all  their  forces  be  used  in  the  great  cause  we 
have  taken  up.  A  sweep  is  passing  over 
the  country  that  no  man  of  vision  would  hesi- 
tate to  perceive.  We  are  going  to  mobilize 
our  forces  into  a  great  machine  of  victory. 
In  many  respects  the  food  machine  was  the 
first  one  to  start  going.  It  must  remain  a 
definite  part  of  the  programme  of  American 
offensive  warfare. 

"The  machine  must  take  the  place  of  the 
man  in  this  war,"  says  Lloyd  George.  The 
machine  can  stand  shock,  can  be  replaced, 
cannot  be  murdered  or  misled,  functions  until 
it  is  destroyed.  This  "machine  making"  for 
war  is  part  of  the  task  we  are  now  engaged  upon. 


IS  A  WAR  WON? 


the  Point  Where  We  Can  Say  That  We  Have  Definitely 
he  Impossibility  of  Entering  into  Any  Agreement 
wers — Will  Peace  Be  Agreed  to  in  the  Council 
m  or  Dictated  in  the  Field? 

BY 

J.  B.  W.  GARDINER 
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France,  Italy,  and  America,  as  Germany  and 
Turkey.  Being  equally  guilty  there  is  no 
question  of  equity  between  them.  There- 
fore there  can  be  no  question  of  indemnifica- 
tion as  between  any  two  of  them,  either  in 
money  for  damages  done  or  in  accessions  of 
territory. 

Without  going  into  any  discussion  of 
Germany's  claim  to  international  righteousness 
in  the  rrtatter,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Ger- 
many can  be  reconciled  to  this  point  of  view. 
There  is  loud  talk  of  self  defence,  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  world  against  the  Fatherland, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Germany 
would  forget  all  about  these  claims  if  peace 
were  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante. 
In  fact,  Germany  knows  that  her  enemies  do 
not  intend  she  shall  have  such  a  peace,  and 
that  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  greater  the 
probability  of  her  complete  defeat.  There- 
fore Germany,  too,  wants  peace  on  the  basis 
of  no  victory. 

But  what  does  this  lead  to?  Simply  a 
restoration  of  the  situation  out  of  which  grew 
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the  present  war.  And  he  would  be  a  senti- 
mental idealist  who  would  deny  that  the  same 
cause  or  status  would  again  produce  exactly 
the  same  result.  Therefore  as  far  as  the  civ- 
ilized world  is  concerned  (and  this  does  not 
include  Germany)  the  application  of  the  no 
annexations,  no  indemnities  formula  will  not 
bring  peace  and  hence  will  not  bring  victory. 
We  may  then  discard  the  Bolshevik  method 
as  being  impracticable,  without  result,  and 
completely  in  Germany's  interest. 

THE    BASIS    FOR    A   TRADE 

Having  disposed  of  the  Bolsheviki  we  may 
next  consider  another  group  somewhat  similar 
as  to  method  but  without  fixed  ophiions  as 
to  the  terms.  This  element  argues  that 
without  any  formulated-in-advance  opinions, 
without  any  predetermined  basis,  the  war- 
ring powers  should  immediately  go  into  con- 
ference and  endeavor,  through  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  conflicting  claims  and  counter 
claims,  to  reach  common  ground.  Here  we 
immediately  face  the  same  situation  which 
the  Bolsheviki  faced  at  B  rest-Li tovsk.  Ger- 
many holds  all  the  cards — the  occupied  ter- 
ritory of  the  European  Allies — the  Allies 
themselves,  empty  handed  except  for  the 
German  colonies.  Let  us  begin  with  Bel- 
gium— ^first  and  foremost  the  Allies  will 
demand  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  the 
pa)m[ient  of  suitable  indemnity  for  her  restor- 
ation. This  question,  the  Allies  will  contend, 
is  not  debatable.  Belgium  was  a  neutral, 
her  neutrality  guaranteed  by  Germany  as 
well  as  by  others.  This  neutrality  was  vio- 
lated by  Germany,  the  country  devastated, 
the  men  deported,  the  women  forced  to  become 
the  mistresses  of  German  officers  and  men, 
vast  sums  have  been  extorted  from  her  cit- 
izens, private  property  has  been  pillaged  in 
violation  of  the  Hague  convention.  Resti- 
tution must  be  made. 

And  what  will  Germany's  answer  be.  Do 
we  not  know  in  advance? 

"All  this  1  deny.  But  even  so,  1  hold  Bel- 
gium by  right  of  conquest;  you  have  been 
proven  too  weak  to  take  it  away.  If  1  give  it 
up,  what  will  you  give  in  return?" 

Here  is  going  to  be  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
Is  Germany  willing  to  acknowledge  her  crim- 
inality? Is  she  ready  to  come  before  the 
court  of  the  world  and  say,  with  bowed  head, 
Pecani,  and  ask  of  the  world  not  justice 
.  alone,  but  nmty?    Let  one  quote  from  an 
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upon  the  Allies,  forcing  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
This  is  a  clear  cut  military  victory  which  can 
never  be  won  as  long  as  Germany  retains  a 
defensive  attitude.  Again,  Germany  may 
remain  on  the  defensive  until  the  civilian 
populations  of  France  and  of  England  so  long 
tried  and  so  long  working  at  high  speed  and 
living  under  the  greatest  tension,  snap  under 
the  strain.  Finally,  through  a  compromise 
peace  which  will  enable  Germany  to  launch 
another  war  within  the  next  quarter  century. 
In  other  words  the  Allies  must  win  the  war 
or  they  lose  it.  For  them  a  stalemate  or  an 
inconclusive  peace  is  a  defeat. 

But  how  can  the  Allies  defeat  Germany? 

There  is  but  one  way — a  complete  defeat  of 
the  German  army,  forcing  it  to  sue  for 
peace. 

This  may  be  brought  about 

First,  by  attrition. 

Second,  by  stirring  up  revolution  in  Austria 
which  will  force  Austria  into  a  separate  peace. 

Third,  by  starvation  through  blockade. 

Fourth,  by  a  combination  of  attrition  and 
starvation. 

Attrition  is  simply  a  killing  match.  The 
Allies,  who  have  a  superiority  in  numbers, 
must  so  conduct  their  operations  that  the 
number  of  Germans  permanently  lost  to  the 
battle  line  exceeds  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Allies  in  the  process.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  end  of  the  war  is  purely  a  question 
of  arithmetic. 

Whether  revolution  will  occur  in  Austria  is 
a  matter  of  speculation. 

NEUTRAL    FOOD    FOR   GERMANY 

There  are  rumblings  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Bolshevik  doctrines  are 
eating  their  way  into  the  vitals  of  Austrian 
labor,  and  the  propaganda  of  the  Allies  is 
working  to  assist  the  process.  But  German 
domination  of  Austria  is  complete  and  it  is 
improbable  that  Austria  can  rupture  the 
chains  that  bind  her  to  her  master,  and  act 
for  herself.  It  is  a  contingency  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  not  to  be  relied  upon.  We  have  gone 
so  far  in  the  war  that  we  cannot  take  chances. 
We  must  play  safe.  The  only  sure  way  is 
to  prepare  to  defeat  Germany  through  weight 
of  shell  and  quantity  of  high  explosive.  Can 
the  war  be  won  by  the  Allies  through  economic 
pressure?  Previous  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
blockade  against  the  German  coast,  the  answer 
to  this  question  would  have  been  positivelyt 


When  Is  a  War  Won  ? 


No.  Germany  was  receiving  {ood  stuffs 
from  Holland,  Denmark,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent 
starvation,  if  not  enough  to  permit  normal 
consumption.  The  British  blockade  broke 
up  this  traffic  to  a  considerable  extent; when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  ceased 
almost  entirely.  There  is  no  neutral  in  Europe 
who  can  ship  any  material  quantity  of  food 
supplies  into  Germany,  if  the  United  States 
in  turn  sees  fit  to  embargo  shipments  to  that 
neutral.  In  other  words,  no  nation  in  Europe 
is  self-sustaining  as  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
but  all  must  draw  for  much  of  their  supply 
from  an  oversea  land.  In  a  discussion  of  this 
question,  then,  we  may  disregard  all  the 
neutrals  of  Europe  and,  indeed,  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  since,  needing  what  they  have, 
they  can  add  nothing  to  the  general  share  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Moreover,  in  consider- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Teutonic  Alliance 
to  resist  such  pressure  as  can  be  brought  in 
this  way  we  need  consider  only  Germany  and 
Austria,  since  only  these  countries  can  have 
any  bearing  on  the  war  situation. 

SHORTAGE   OF    WAR    MATERIALS 

There  is  first  the  question  of  those  materials 
which  are  pure  war  materials.  Among  them 
might  be  mentioned  copper,  rubber,  leather, 
and  cotton — the  use  of  copper  for  bands  on 
shells,  for  making  brass  for  shell  cases  and 
small  arms  ammunition,  for  wire — for  a  dozen 
other  uses  is  well  known.  Germany's  resources, 
including,  of  course,  those  of  Austria,  are  well 
known,  and  are  entirely  inadequate.  Rubber 
of  course,  is  not  indigenous  to  Germany — all 
must  be  imported — and  none  can  be  imported. 
Aside  from  all  other  factors,  the  Allies  con- 
trol practically  every  source  of  this  material 
at  its  origin.  The  same  thing  is  absolutely 
true  of  cotton.  China,  India,  Egypt,  and 
America  producing  practically  the  world's 
supply.  So  we  might  analyze  each  item  on 
the  war  list  coming  finally  to  the  point  where, 
with  the  single  exception  of  steel,  there  is  not  a 
single  raw  material  which  Germany  has  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  her  demands.  As 
to  food»  with  the  single  exception  of  fats, 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  great  service  which  President 
Wilson  has  done  for  the  American 
people  is  to  renew  and  invigorate 
their  belief  in  their  high  standards  of 
public  morality.  He  has  done  more, 
he  has  given  the  American  people  an  altruism 
and  an  inspiration  in  so  able  a  manner  that 
they  applaud  him  as  their  true  spokesman  when 
he  sets  a  standard  which  was  beyond  the 
pc^ular  imagination.  And  the  people  are  right, 
for  while  they  might  not  perhaps  formulate  the 
altruism^expressed  by  the  President,  it  is  none 
the  less  in  their  hearts.  The  President's 
strength  is  not  so  much  in  his  works,  or  in  his 
personality,  but  in  his  faith. 

Hfc  faith  has  given  him  a  commanding  hold 
on  American  public  opinion.  It  has  also  given 
him  a  powerful  place — not  the  exclusive  and 
domtnating  place  the  cables  would  lead  us  to 
think  but  none  the  less  a  powerful  place — in 
public  opinion  abroad.  He  has  given  America 
..a  reputation  for  altruism.  Our  men,  money, 
itunitions,  and  ships  have  given  us  strength. 
ln%the  world  at  large,  especially  among  th'e 
smaller  peoples,  we  have  an  enviable  reputation 
for  disinterestedness  and  fair  dealing.  This  is 
a  reputation  of  long  standing  but  kept  bright  by 
the  President's  policies. 

This  puts  the  United  States  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  in  a  war  for  democracy  and 
fair  dealing.  If  we  wish  to  set  forth  high 
standards  of  commercial  dealing,  and  of  rela- 
tions to  weaker  countries,  we  can  set  the 
standard  and  gain  not  only   the  thanks  of 
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smaller  nations  but  of  everJ 
believes  in  fair  dealing  ^"^  I 
set  such  a  standard  them  si 
them  have  so  many  piist  cl 
leave  them  open  to  suspiciJ 
one  nation  in  Europe  coul 
standard.  With  the  Unite  J 
great  nations  could  enfoRe  I 
done  by  a  league  of  nations! 

The  opportunity  lies  Lx  iVl 
ceed  if  we  announce  our  I 
nounced  the  Monroe  Docl 
policy  backed  by  the  full  pi 
States  in  arms  and  alsu  b>  I 
pean  Power.  I 

But  if  we  announce  our  J 
enforcement  to  the  merits  ofl 
sincerity  in  making  it,  no  oil 
us  and  take  up  the  task  of  I 
victions.  We  have  put  grel 
tues  of  impotence.  The>'  I 
We  have  been  forced  tcj  f);4i| 
of  civilization.  If  we  havel 
after  the  war,  let  us  not  ani 
be  righteous  enough  to  stal 
our  strength.  And  once  thJ 
we-  are  in  deadly  earnest,  I 
every  one  can  count  upon  I 
principles,  those  who  agree  I 
that  by  championing  a  high  I 
left  alone  to  see  it  througll 
be  counted  on  to  enforce  oul 
we  can  count  on  most  of  the  I 
help  us  do  it.  I 
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Our  Lesser  Enemies 

I  hope  that  Austria-Hungary  may 
lapse  as  an  active  enemy,  the  fact 
at  we  have  not  been  in  contact  with 
is  we  have  with  Germany,  and  the 
lisposition  to  regard  the  Hapsburgs 
ois  of  the  Hohenzollems  incline  the 
I  public  more  favorably  toward  Aus- 
jary  than  toward  our  major  enemy, 
e  truth  is  that,  as  far  as  the  principles 
1  we  are  fighting  are  concerned,  her 
es  are  about  her  only  virtues. 
ermans  planned  a  world  domination 
all  non-Germans  would  be  ruled  as 
peoples.  The  Austrians  and  Hun- 
ilready  have  this  plan  in  operation, 
difference  is  in  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
.  The  Bohemians  and  Slavs  of  the 
ipire  have  as  little  practical  freedom 
jermans  gave  Alsace  or  intend  for 
and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Moreover, 
persecution  has  long  been  a  habit  in 
Hungary  far  more  than  in  Germany. 
>sburg  monarchy  indulged  in  govem- 
erjury  before  the  war  as  the  Germans 
:e.  The  rape  of  Belgium  by  Germany 
her  as  thorough  or  as  bestial  as  the 
Serbia  by  Austria. 

he  Turk  is  likewise  impossible.  The 
PC  only  about  6  million  people.  They 
r  about  12  million  others.  Approxi- 
lalf  this  12  million  are  Mohammedan 
The  other  6  million  are  Christians — 
nd  Armenians — and  Jews.  These  were 
(loximate  numbers  before  the  war. 
en  the  Turks  have  been  putting  their 
of  Turkey  for  the  Turks  into  practice 
matic  massacre. 

ler  our  Government  declares  war  on 
or  not,  we  can  never  with  a  clear  con- 
be  a  party  to  a  peace  that  puts  any 
tnwillingly  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk. 
same  is  true  concerning  the  rule  of  the 
rgs. 


Sedition 


IE  Government  has  reached  a  place 
'here  it  will  no  longer  tolerate  mass 
leetings    at    which    treason    to    this 

is  preached.  It  seems  as  if  we  should 
te  the  next  step  and  prohibit  agitation 
Jution  against  any  of  our  allies.  In 
'  peace  we  permit  almost  any  kind  of 

discussion  which  criticizes  our  system 


of  government  or  any  other  country's.  But  in 
war  time  we  have  found  that  such  tolerance  is 
merely  an  invitation  for  the  enemy  to  appear 
in  our  midst  and  preach  sedition.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  our  tolerance  toward  the  preach- 
ing of  treason  against  our  allies. 

The  Sinn  Fein  party  in  Ireland  is  not  only 
preaching  revolution  against  Great  Britain, 
but  is  making  common  cause  with  Germany. 
From  Ireland  Sinn  Feiners  come  here  and 
endeavor  to  arouse  American  citizens  to  join 
with  them  against  our  ally  and  in  favor  of  our 
enemy,  Germany.  A  meeting  to  further  the 
Sinn  Fein  revolution  was  held  publicly  recently 
in  Madison  Square  Garden.  If  it  made  any 
progress  in  the  direction  its  sponsors  intended, 
it  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  It  was 
an  act  of  hostility  against  the  United  States  as 
well  as  against  Great  Britain. 
•  The  Sinn  Feiners  are  trying  to  foster  hyphen- 
ism  in  the  United  States  just  as  the  Germans 
are.  But  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  failed  just  as 
the  Germans  failed.  When  they  appeal  to  the 
Irish  in  America  they  make  a  mistake.  There 
are  comparatively  few  Irish  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  great  many  Americans  of 
Irish  extraction  but  they  are  Americans.  Very 
few  of  them  claim  a  dual  nationality,  or  fore- 
swear their  citizenship  to  this  country  by  using 
it  to  further  some  alien  cause.  Those  few  are 
traitors  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  an 
American  citizen  of  German  descent  who  puts 
Germany  above  the  United  States  is  a  traitor. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  country  of  his  extraction,  it  is  the  simple 
fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  alone.  Those  speakers  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  who  were  encouraging 
a  cause  to  help  defeat  the  United  States  in  this 
war  should  be  dealt  with  as  traitors  and  the 
others  interned  as  enemy  aliens.  If  Sinn  Fein 
rebels  put  an  armed  ship  to  sea  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  American  destro\ers  would  treat  it  as 
the  enemy  it  would  be.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son to  harbor  our  enemies  here  than  there. 

When  Shall  W^e  Achieve  Victory? 

WHHN     the     Germans     left     their 
trenches   in  front  of  St.   Quentin 
on  March  21,  they  were  42  miles 
from   Amiens  and   75    miles  fronv  ^teteRN'>ik^. 
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In  the  great  struggle  the  Germans  have 
far  done  almost  all  the  winning,   but 
struggle  is  such  that  it  is  only  the  last  ba 
which  will  be  decisive. 

Our  chances  for  victory  in  the  last  ba 
are  getting  better  again.  From  the  b^inr 
of  the  war  to  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  b 
force  in  the  summer  of  I9i6»  there  was  ii 
chance  of  a  decisive  Allied  victory.  ^ 
the  Somme  and  Verdun  behind  than, 
British  and  French  had  good  reason  to  b 
for  victory  over  Germany  in  1917  if  Rui 
kept  the  enemy  busy  on  that  front.  1 
the  Russian  collapse  took  away  this  op|: 
tunity.  It  did  more.  It  gave  German] 
desperate  chance  to  end  the  war  in  her  fa^ 
while  Russia  was  out  and  before  America  ca 
in.  The  Germans  seized  the  opportunit; 
and  failed.  Every  week  as  the  ships  leave  ^ 
American  troops  for  France  our  chances  in 
final  battle  improve.  It  is  hardly  possi 
that  our  combined  armies  can  achieve  the  fi 
victory  this  year.  It  seems  possible  that 
might  be  done  next  year  and  of  course  it  n 
take  two,  three,  or  more  years  longer. 

The  hope  that  we  may  win  next  yeai 
founded  on  a  combinatk>n  of  three  or  f 
elements,  all  of  which  may  go  in  our  favor  I 
any  of  all  of  which  may  go  against  us. 

The  first  and  most  important  element  is 
continued  and  ever-increasing  number  of  in 
guns,  airplanes,  and  munitions  reaching  Fra 
from  the  United  States. 

The  second  is  the  advantage  of  the  unit) 
command  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  a 
bined  resources* 

The  third  is  an  increase  in  the  diflicul 
which  face  the  German  Government  at  hoj 
and  also  in  its  relations  with  the  vassal  stale 
Austria*Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 

This  battle  which  began  on  March  2tst  I 
kind  of  Gettysburg  for  the  German  army.  ! 
nearly  half  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  occur 
between  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox,  l 
our  duty  to  get  such  an  army  to  France  that, 
matter  what  else  happens  either  for  or  agai 
us,  the  war  can  not  drag  on- 


Do  You  Know  What  Your  Share 


^  1  ^HE  Bankers    Irust  (Company  of  ^ 

I     York    has    issued    a    little    pampi 

Jl    called  '*What  ts  My  Share  of  the  C 

of  the   War?*'.     In  it   appears  a  tabli  '" 

should  be  enlightening  lo  a  great  many 
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iigest  of  this  table  follows,  showing  what 
centage  and  what  amount  of  their  in- 
les  families  should  contribute  to  the  war, 
ler  as  direct  taxes  to  the  Government  or 
oan  in  the  form  of  Liberty  bonds. 

iT  YOU  OWE  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  TAXES  AND 
BONDS 

aiCOICI  mCKNTAOl  AMOUNT 

VAMfLY  DUB  DUB 

AVSRAOI  OOVBRNMBNT  OOVERNMBNT 

I85O 9.6 $82 

1.500 1 1 -7 '75 

a,40o 15 360 

5,500 18.8 658 

4,500 '. 22.4 1,008 

5.500 : 25.8 1.419 

7,500 32.8 2.460 

5,500 40 3,800 

ia,5bo 42 5.250 

17*500 45 7*870 

12,500 46.5 10,460 

J5»ooo 51 17.850 

J5.O0O 59.1 32,500 

75,000 64 48,000 

15,000 66.3 63,000 

13,000 69. 1 85,000 

74.000 71.5 124,400 

lie  calculation  continues  to  take  care  of  the 
families  whose  average  income  is  more  than 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  table  shows 
y  should  give  $8,201,500  apiece  to  the 
/ernment. 

lie  schedules  are  made  out  so  that  if  every- 
I  paid  his  share  the  total  would  equal  our 
'  expenditure  this  year.  The  amount  as- 
led  to  each  family  is  therefore  a  minimum. 
;pod  many  people  will  not  do  their  part. 
ny  others  will  therefore  have  to  do  more  than 
in.  A  careful  study  of  this  schedule  ought 
lead  a  good  many  men  who  had  already 
igbt  bonds  in  the  Liberty  Lx)an  drive  to  start 
Upplementary  private  drive  of  their  own. 
s  just  as  patriotic  and  useful  to  carry  on  the 
erty  bonds  that  some  fallen  financial  soldier 
ropping,  as  to  buy  them  when  the  bands  are 
^g  and  the  posters  are  up  and  the  drive  is 


Our  Progress  in  Preparedness 

rHE  necessities  and  misfortunes  of  this 
year  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  make  us 
perhaps  more  humble  in,  and  certainly 
re  useful  to,  the  cause  of  civilization  next 
r. 
hir  ideas  of  the  size  oi  the  army  which 


we  intend  to  send  abroad  have,  under  pressure, 
steadily  grown.  The  discussion  of  whether  we 
could  send  half  a  million  men  in  19 18  has 
changed  to  whether  we  ought  not  to  get  a 
million  and  a  half  there  in  1918.  The  picture 
which  we  have  of  the  army  to  go  in  1919  is 
two  or  three  times  what  it  used  to  be,  and  if 
we  are  wise  we  shall  keep  right  on  enlarging 
our  vision  and  accomplishment  just  as  fast 
as  an  all-wise_  Providence  will  allow  us  to 
stretch  our  minds. 

Also  it  turns  out  that  once  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  sending  men  abroad,  the  former 
insuperable  shipping  problem  does  not  con- 
tinue to  be  insuperable.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
about  to  eradicate  the  submarine  and  build 
ships  faster  than  the  dwindling  fleet  of  U-boats 
could  sink  them.  Until  that  was  done,  we 
were  assured  that  there  wasn't  much  use  of 
preparing  a  very  large  army  because  it  could 
not  be  transported.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  not  eradicated  the 
U-boats,  nor  have  we  been  building  as  much 
tonnage  as  they  have  been  sinking,  and  yet 
the  War  Department  assures  us  that  the  men 
are  going  and  going  fast. 

Moreover,  the  shipping  situation  shows  signs 
of  improvement.  We  are  now  putting  into  the 
water  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  a  month. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  year  were  below 
this  amount,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
should  more  than  make  up  for  this  so  that  we 
should  be  able  to  count  upon  from  3  million 
to  3 J  million  tons  for  1918  with  perfect  safety, 
especially  since  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Schwab  as  Director  General  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  With  the  British  building 
a  minimum  of  1^  million  tons  we  should  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  hold  our  own  especially  as  the 
U-boats  have  not  had  any  tremendous  drives 
such  as  inaugurated  the  ruthless  campaign 
in  the  spring  of  1917.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  situation  is  even  better  than  this.  The 
United  States  commandeered  some  70  Dutch 
ships  of  an  average  of  about  4,000  tons,  or  alto- 
gether, nearly  300,000  tons.  We  have  also  got- 
ten some  ships  from  Japan.  These  acquisitions 
do  not  increase  the  total  tonnage  afloat  but 
they  do  increase  our  facilities.  Here  again  the 
brightening  prospect  should  be  used  only  as  a 
spur  to  our  endeavor,  for  only  by  an  increase  in 
vision  and  performance  so  rapid  that  Getv^ajcc^ 
can  not  meet  \l  caLTvv4<t\vai'5X^Tv\>w^^'^^  cK^^Vx^v^  > 
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years,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  has 
been  the  financial  salvation  of  the  country, 
a  so-called  trust  legislation  which  was  at  least 
an  advance  over  previous  legislatioii^--aIto- 
gether  a  notable  record  without  the  help  of 
business. 

All  this  was  the  enactment  into  law  of  a 
political  philosophy.     In  doing  this  the  Presi- 
dent naturally  surrounded  himself  with  other 
students  of  political  philosophy.    When  the 
war  came  on  us  the  functions  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  the  United  States  changed  radically.: 
Its  principal  function  ceased  to  be  the  fonnula- 
tion  and  enactment  of  certain  policies  into  law* 
Its  major  function  became  the  |>urely  business 
proposition  of  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion of  an  Army  and  Navy  and  everything 
appertaining  thereto.    With   this   change   in 
Government  function  came  a  crying  need  for  iij 
change  in  Government  personnel,  or  at  least 
the  addition  of  a  new  type  of  mtnd.    The 
formulation    of  Govenunent    policy   was   as. 
needful  as  ever  and  the  type  of  mind  skilled  ir^ 
this  activity  as  necessary  as  ever,  but  alon^ 
with  this  there  was  an  increasingly  imperati^r  ^ 
need  for  men  who  were  accustomed  to  tak.e 
raw  men  and   materials  and  make  finishied 
products  of  them — ^in  other  words  need  for  the 
banished  business  man,  not  as  a  formulator  of 
policies,  but  as  a  producer  of  munitions,  ships, 
clothes,  transportation,  clc.     He  was  needed 
to  act  in  his  natural  functicm. 

He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immediately 
called  to  Washington  in  vast  numbers,  but  no! 
to  function,  himself,  merdy  to  advise  0I 
how  to  do  so.    He  failed  as  an  advisor  and  the] 
others  failed  as  producers.     It  is  a  most  t(\F\ 
couraging  sign  that  he  is  now  beginning  to  be 
used   in   his  proper   capacity.    Mr*   Schwab 
would  hardly  be  chosen  to  fonnulate  pi^liticat 
philosophy  for  the  United  Stat^  but  he  h 
logical  choice  for  a  shipbuilder  in  spite  of  X\ 
fact  that  in  the  days  before  the  war  he 
the  pet  abomination  of  the  Secretary  of 
Navy,    He  has  proved  himsdf  to  be  one 
the  most  successful  organiiers  and  produ< 
in    the   country    and,   at    the   time   he 
made    Director-Getieral    of    the    Erne; 
Fleet  Corporation,  he  was  the  head  of 
largest   shipbuilding  concem    in    the   Unii 
States.    Mr.  Stettinius^  now  Assistant 
tary  of  War,  is  the  logical  choke  as  pui 
for  the  War  Department.     He  was  the 
man  in  the  United  States  who  had  had 
and  recent  experience  in  the  purchas^^ 
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tions  of  war.     It  does  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  whether  Mr.  Stettinius  has  the  same 
beliefs  on  Government  ownership  as  Secretary 
Baker.    He  is  in  Washington  to  buy  not  to 
formulate.    Another  member  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Go.  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  logical  head 
of  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Davison,  and  in  this  case  the  business  man  is 
an  enlightened  formulator  as  well  as  an  able 
raiser  and  spender  of  money  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.    Mr.  Baruch's  past  has  not  been 
of  the  organizing  and  producing  kind.    He 
used  a  quick  mind  and  native  shrewdness  in 
speculation  that  won  him  a  fortune,  but  as  Mr. 
Child  points  out  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
he  has  had  the  unique  ability  to  lift  himself 
out  of  the  ruck  of  advisors  into  a  place  of  real 
power.    Mr.  John   D.   Ryan,   on   the  other 
hand,  has  the  organizing  and  producing  past 
to  justify  a  belief  in  his  ability  to  bring  ma- 
diines  out  of  the  airplane  chaos.    Mr.  P.  A. 
S.  Franklin,  who  is  with  the  British  representa- 
tive managing  our  merchant  shipping,  is  an 
experienced  shipping  man. 

If  the  formulative  mind  fears  that  these 

producers  will  fill  the  public  view  too  much 

and  so  entrench  themselves  that  they  will 

agsun  trespass  on  the  formulative  territory, 

it  must  put  aside  these  personal  fears  and 

nm  the  risk,  for  the  formulators  alone  can  not 

save  the  country.    War  is  a  business  of  pro- 

ductk)n  and  whatever  the  later  result  we  must 

give  the  business  type  of  mind  the  power  to  get 

remits  or  we  shall  fail  in  our  great  enterprise. 

But  even  if  business  men  should  in  the  near 

ibture  come  to  run  the  Government  there  is 

little  fear   that   this  would   mean   a   return 

to  the  Mark  Hanna  regime.     Business  men 

are  not  what  they  were  fifteen  years  nor  ten 

years  ago;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  change  has 

ornie  over  them  as  it  has  over  everyone  else  in 

the  last  four  years. 

There  are  among  the  managers  of  the  great 
corporations,  especially  the  younger  ones,  men 
with  an  e3q>erience  and  knowledge  which  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  must 
formulate  the  policies  of  economic  readjust- 
ment during  and  after  the  war.  And  many 
Wf  these  men  have  as  enlightened  a  vision  as 
Mark  Hanna's  was  unenlightened. 

The  Government  has  not  studied  the  na- 
lion's  resources  in  this  type  of  man,  It  is 
inevitable  thatp  more  and  niorep  business  men 
be  used  in  the  undertakiiiEji  which  we 
enpged.     It  would  ^ginilMm^t  useful 


pun)ose  if  the  Administratis 
study  of  the  whole  field  so  tff 
long  list  of  able  men  availa): 
business  that  the  war  demanl 


Shall  We  Win  in  Time  to  Sl 

IF   WE   are   fighting   to| 
from  destruction,  we 
to  win,  or  else,  even  th| 
war,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
for    which    we     fight.     Cil 
organized  society  of  free  meil 
no  civilization  is  worthy  of  t| 
least  the  large  majority  of  th 
plenty  of  food  and  clothing 
tunity  to  awaken  ambitionJ 
war  lasts  the  more  difficult  itT 
any  such  test  to  the  cont| 
European   Russia  is  no  Ion 
society.     It  is  a  disorganizl 
miserable  mass  of  humanif 
Hungarian   Empire  is  povej 
gry,    and    seething    with 
wholesale  murder,  and  depol 
ished  civilization  in  half  the  \ 
The  Germans  are  not  only 
mated  by  war,  but  brutalized 
of  fiendish  leadership  till  littlJ 
remain  to  give  them  clainn  tl 

Out  of  the  fire  the  spiri 
France  is  a  higher  spirit  tha| 
millions  of  the  young  men 
old,  the  young,  the  cripples.! 
vivors  of  the  war  lies  the  buif 
heavy  debt-  of  fight ini?  the 
the  machinery  of  material 

Europe  is  cursed  with  tl| 
And  most  of  Asia  is  horde 
Asiatic  Russia  is  practicall> 
ment.  The  millions  of  Chind 
discontent.  Revolution™tei| 
bers  and  in  its  violence— is 
that  unsettled,  unhappy  cour 

The  fabric  of  civilization  I 
while  its  main  supporters  ar| 
it  from  domination  by  tl- 
January  i,  1915,  only  B| 
France,  and  part  of  Poland 
By  January  i,  1916,  more  ol 
and  Serbia  had  been  added  In 
beginning  of  1917  a  vast  s\\ 
Rumania  had  succumbed. 
Russia  was  in  anarchy  and 
had  been  overrun  by  war. 
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There  are  among  the  Japanese,  as  among  other 
peoples,  conflicting  ideas  on  foreign  affairs. 
One  group  can  not  see  beyond  the  quick  and 
easy  profits  of  exploiting  a  weak  neighbor. 
They  look  across  at  China  and  see  the  valuable 
ports  and  concessions  of  nearly  every  strong 
European  power;  there  is  the  precedent. 
China  is  full  of  lawlessness  and  needs  a  strong 
hand  to  restore  order;  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. Privileges  and  concessions  can  easily 
be  made  the  price  of  peace;  there  is  the 
profit. 

The  other  group  in  Japan,  which  include 
Baron  Goto,  looks  farther  ahead.  They  see  that 
aggression  against  China  would  gain  more 
hostility  and  suspicion  than  it  would  yield  in 
profit.  They  see  that  if  Japan  should  follow 
in  the  Far  East  the  doctrine  that  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils,  while  half  the  world  is  fight- 
ing for  the  principles  of  self-government  and 
economic  fair  play,  she  would  lose  her  standing 
among  the  defenders  of  civilization.  Not  only 
that,  but  she  would  encourage  the  Eastern 
aspirations  of  every  robber-minded  naticin  in 
the  worW. 

The  Japanese  leaders  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  convince  their  public  of  its  belief  in  altruism 
as  thoroughly  as  President  Wilson  has  the 
American  public,  but  such  is  their  intention 
and  they  have  a  tremendous  weapon  with 
which  to  work  in  this  direction  in  the  teachings 
of  the  old  Emperor. 

Nor  has  Japan  convinced  China  of  her  fair 
intentions  and  China's  suspicions  are  reflected 
around  the  world.  This  makes  Japan's  task  still 
more  difficult  because  it  is  hard  to  establish 
confidence  in  a  suspicious  world. 

Faced  with  this  intricate,  difficult,  and  baffl- 
ing problem  Japan  has  three  alternatives.  The 
first  is  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  Far  East 
is  open  territory  for  greed,  and  see  whether  she 
can  establish  this  principle  and  profit  by  it. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  continue  the 
present  policy  of  trying  to  reestablish  cordial 
relations  and  confidence  with  Chma  by  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  acts  that  create  distrust. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  difficult 
radically  to  improve  the  situation  by  this 
somewhat  negative  policy,  and  the  situation  is 
so  full  of  high  explosives  that  unless  it  is  imr 
proved  there  is  great  danger  of  a  catastrophe. 

The  third  alternative  is  a  positive  policy  of 
generosity  to  China,  so  definite,  concrete,  and 
tangible  that  it  must  drive  away  distrust  and 
suspicion.     If  Japan  were  to  announce  that 
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the  high  principles  for  which  her  navy  is  fight- 
ing in  Europe  applied  equally  in  the  Far  East 
and  fixed  "this  policy  by  definite  actions  toward 
China,  she  would  immediately  acquire  a  new 
position  in  the  world.  There  is  often  the  risk 
in  announcing  a  foreign  policy  that  it  may  be 
opposed  by  other  nations  and  thereby  lead  to 
trouble.  But  this  policy  is  in  no  such  danger. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
all  the  powers  of  the  Entente  must  hail  it  with 
joy,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  their  creed,  and  even 
if  it  conflicts  with  their  past  and  causes  many 
troubles  of  adjustment,  as  it  must  also  for 
Japan,  nevertheless  it  can  not  fail  of  the 
hearty  support  of  every  decent  government  in 
Europe. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Japan  is  in 
a  position  to  emancipate  the  Orient — ^to  remove 
it  from  the  sphere  of  commercial  exploitation 
and  in  so  doing  transform  China  from  a  dis- 
trustful neighbor  to  a  genuine  friend.  For  fifty 
years  Japan  has  followed  the  example  of  other 
nations.  She  now  has  a  chance  of  real 
leadership. 

In  numbers  and  riches  Japan  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  many  other  nations.  But  there 
is  no  natural  obstacle  to  an  enviable  position  in 
the  council  of  nations  based  on  an  enlightened 
and  far-seeing  foreign  policy.  A  courageous 
policy  of  generosity  would  give  Japan  a  safe 
place  in  the  world  in  which  to  prosper  with  the 
good  will  and  friendship  of  all  nations  except 
those  which  are  so  consumed  with  greed  as  to 
be  incapable  of  friendship  in  any  case. 

The  world  will  watch  the  progress  of  Baron 
Goto's  foreign  policy  with  the  keenest  interest 
for  at  present  in  an  extraordinarily  large 
measure  the  destiny  of  the  East  lies  in  his 
hands.  And  the  United  States  must  hope  that 
he  succeeds  in  establishing  a  policy  in  which  we 
can  give  him  active  cooperation. 


Those  Who  Can  Afford  Welfare  Work 

THE  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  recently  put  into  effect  a  system 
of  employees'  insurance,  sick  benefits, 
and  pensions,  or  annuities,  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  widespread  influence  on  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  in  this  country. 
The  company  officials  believe  it  is  the  most 
complete  plan  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  been 
worked  out.  Other  large  employers  of  labor 
have  already  shown  a  keen  interest  in  it. 
The  company  bears  the  entire  expense  of  the 


benefits,  and  has  been  carefJ 
it  does  not  regard  the  welfJ 
sense  a  substitute  for  fair  I 
ployees  on  their  part  havJ 
agreement  covering  the  en  J 
ployees  and  the  ofl'enses  for  J 
discharged,  and  providing  fcl 
between  representatives  of  I 
of  the  company  to  make  fil 
ments,  subject  to  the  approl 
directors.  I 

This  agreement  is  an  inrfil 
plan.  It  will  bring  togt'thcr  I 
to  discuss  matters  of  nml 
elected  representatives  of  tl 
the  representatives  of  the  I 
of  the  works  at  least  four  I 
provides  for  a  general  coni 
representatives  annually.  I 
ences  the  number  from  the  I 
exceed  the  number  elected  I 

At  the  first  joint  conferel 
representatives  of  the  emplol 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  26  Brol 
with  about  an  equal  numbiJ 
ment.  If  the  meeting  wal 
representatives  of  the  LinJ 
to  the  men  at  the  works  witi 
tion  of  the  similarity  hetweJ 
"capital'*  and  that,  not  onlJ 
representatives  who  are  [n>n| 
but  also  of  the  highiest  otik  i  J 
Both  men  and  managers  had  I 
the  president,  and  the  direct  J 
with  them  on  common  i^nal 
Broadway,  and  what  it  staiil 
less  formidable  and  murt-  iiul 

The  benefits  which  Ikiv  v  I 
the  directors  for  thirty  thi 
of  the  company  and  its  sJ 
life  insurance  for  each  one  I 
vice,  without  medical  e| 
amount  of  insurance  incrl 
months  pay  to  a  full  year's  \m 
service,  with  a  minimum  ofl 
mum  of  $2,000.  The  corl 
between  $30,000,000  and  Ssl 
insurance  for  its  employees.  I 
company,  any  employee  J 
insurance  by  assuming  the  iJ 
liability.  I 

The  annuity  section  of  thi 
vides  for  the  retirement  of  I 
reached  the  age  of  6^.  an  J 
have  been  20  years  in  the  si 
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pany,  and  has  special  provision  for  retiring 
onployees  at  an  earlier  age  after  20  and  30 
years  service.  The  allowance  is  based  upon 
the  average  pay  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
retirement  and  the  length  of  service  with  the 
company,  being  2  per  cent,  of  this  average  pay 
for  each  year  of  service.  This  means  retire- 
ment on  half  pay  after  25  years  with  the 
company.  The  maximum  allowance  is  fixed 
at  75  per  cent,  of  the  average  pay.  The 
insurance  is  continued  by  the  company  for 
retired  employees. 

The  third  part  of  the  company's  plan  is  for 
sickness  benefits  of  one-half  pay  for  from  six 
weeks  to  a  year,  depending  on  the  length  of 
service.  Accident  benefits  are  in  accordance 
with  the  state  workmen's  compensation  law 
applicable  to  the  case,  or,  if  no  such  law  ajv 
plies,  in  accordance  with  the  elective  compensa- 
tion section  of  the  New  Jersey  law. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  expresses  the  underlying  idea  of  the 
management  of  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor. 

"To  my  mind,"  he  says,  "the  relationships 
existing  between  a  corporation  and  its  em- 
ployees will  have  an  increasing  bearing  on  the 
value  of  the  corporation's  securities  in  the 
future.  Publicity  of  the  affairs  of  great 
industrial  enterprises  which  is  becoming  more 
marked  every  day,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
which  people  nowadays  are  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining regarding  these  affairs,  are  going  to  make 
a  company's  treatment  of  its  employees  a 
factor  in  the  public  estimate  of  it,  and  the 
corporation  which  exhibits  an  intelligent,  help- 
ful (1  don't  mean  paternal)  interest  in  its 
employees  is  bound  to  gain  in  public  estima- 
tion, just  as  it  would  by  any  other  demonstra- 
tion of  sensible  administration." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  great  many 
instances  that  such  plans  as  these  worked  out 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  drew  better 
men  to  the  company  and  improved  those  al- 
ready there,  so  that  the  whole  plan  ultimately 
works  into  a  paying  investment. 

It  would  seem  then  that  every  company 
would  hasten  to  follow  suit.  So  they  would, 
probably,  if  all  were  as  rich  and  as  ably 
managed  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  If  welfare  work  is  a  paymg 
investment,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  investment, 
and  no  company  can  indulge  in  it  without  the 
money  to  invest.  It  costs  a  good  deal  before 
jr  returns  anything.    Again  it  is  a  paying  in- 


vestment because  it  raises  the  standard  of  tk 
employed.  But  it  takes  efficient  managemot 
to  maJce  use  of  efficient  men.  The  limitation 
on  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  men  ii 
most  companies,  askle  from  their  own  per- 
sonal limitatk>ns,  are  inherent  in  the  manap- 
ment's  ability  much  more  than  in  its  intCD- 
tions.  A  poorly  run  business  can  not  institnte 
welfare  work  nor  pay  high  wages,  no  mattir 
what  it  would  like  to  do.  The  most  presof 
question  in  the  readjustment  of  capital  ni 
labor  is  to  make  business  in  general  sufRdentty 
able  to  pay  for  and  properly  utilize  a  amtimh 
ously  improving  standard  of  labor.  Witk 
that  done  the  effort  to  improve  industrial  reb- 
tions  can  be  hiade  with  a  good  chance  of  succek 


Opportunities  in  Civil  Service 

THE  difficulties  encountered  by  th 
United  States  Civil  Service  CommissioB 
in  filling  the  demands  placed  upon  it 
by  the  Government  for  stenographers  and 
typewriters,  has  resulted  in  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage suitable  applicants.  ''It  is  perfatps 
unnecessary,"  says  Mr.  John  A.  McUhemiy, 
president  of  the  Commission,  in  a  letter  to 
the  World's  Work,  "to  say  that  an  dfidetf 
Civil  Service  is  as  important  as  the  amnd 
forces  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

Lack  of  stenographers  and  typewriteis-- 
both  men  and  women — is  causing  delay  in  the 
handling  of  many  of  the  important  affairs  of 
the  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Blr. 
Mcllhenny's  efforts  to  obtain  a  large  number 
of  applicants  will  result  in  a  plentiful  sup|rfy. 
Examinations  are  held  for  the  Departmental 
Service  every  Tuesday  in  450  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country,  and  applications  may  be  fikd 
with  the  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  Cat 
any  time.  The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
$1,000  to  j^i,2oo  a  year,  and  advancement 
brings  higher  pay.  Applicants  must  hive 
reached  their  eighteenth  birthday  on  the  date 
of  the  examination. 

Full  information  concerning  the  character 
of  the  examination  can  be  secured  from  tk 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washiic 
ton,  D.  C,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S 
Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  Bo8lD0» 
Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia.  Pt; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  ChicagQ,  .11.: 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; New  Oriem 
La.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  SanFrandsoc^  (^;Hfli- 
olulu,  Hawaii;  or  San  Juan,  P^o  Rioo. 


MR.  A.  C.  BEDFORD  ON  THRll 

INVESTING 


MR.  A.  C  BEDFORD  is  chair- 
man of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey.  He  is  also, 
among  other  things,  a  director  of 
"The  Thrift,"  a  building  and  loan 
assodation  in  Brooklyn.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  Charles  Pratt  in  1889  "to  promote 
habits  of  thrift,  and  to  encourage  people  to  be- 
come prudent  and  wise  in  the  use  of  money  and 
time." 

He  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns  are  going  to  be  of  permanent 
value  in  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and  in 
educating  Americans  in  the  use  of  capital.  M  r. 
Bedford  foresees  the  time  when  the  public  may 
be  the  bankers  for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

"France  became  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
powers  in  the  world  because  its  people  saved 
by  instinct.  The  strength  of  that  great  nation 
exists  not  in  its  great  banks,  but  in  the  capacity 
of  the  French  peasant  efficiently  to  manage  his 
small  affairs  so  as  to  contribute  his  small  quota 
to  the  annual  increase  of  national  wealth. 

"  We  have  made  much  progress  recently,  how- 
ever, and  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  universities  in  investment  edu- 
cation. When  the  necessity  of  financing  our 
war  requirements  by  appeals  to  the  public 
is  passed,  and  the  effects  of  the  educational 
campaigns  remain,  the  public  on  a  greater  or 
less  scale  may  continue  to  be  the  bankers  of 
the  industries  of  the  country,  instead  of  the 
bankers  for  the  Government. 

"And  one  may  expect  an  interesting  situa- 
tion to  develop  some  day  by  reason  of  the 
policy  of  many  companies  which  encourage 
their  employees  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
securities  of  the  company.  In  the  course  of 
years  it  might  conceivably  follow  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  a  company's  securities 
might  be  held  by  its  employees,  or  by  the  estates 
of  those  who  had  previously  been  in  its  em- 
ploy; and  we  would  then  have  a  condition 
which  would  strongly  appeal  to  students  of 
industrial  democracy.  It  would  not  appeal 
to  the  extreme  socialists,  of  course,  because 
it  woukl  continue  to  be  the  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  who  would  be  multiply- 
ing wealth. 


"  Everyone  should  reacl 
Richard's  Almanac'  It  I 
wisdom  of  the  great 
known  to  his  descendani 
manac  was  written  near! 
ago,  it  is  as  applicable  t<J 
if  it  were  penned  this  ye 
Franklin  wrote  it,  the  na| 
taxation  and  the  shaduv 

"When  the  Right  Hod 
President  of  the  Canadiarf 
one  of  the  foremost  execul 
continent,  was  just  platn| 
a  young  Irish  stripling 
he  experienced  the  difficl 
weekly  budget  common  [ 
starting  out  in  life  on  an| 
found  saving  burdensonil 
possible,  but  the  resourl 
guished  the  great  railrol 
achievements  during  hisf 
present  in  the  young  Iril 
applied  to  a  friend,  the  cal 
bank,  for  a  loan  of  a  hi 
cashier  demurred  until  Si 
his  plan.  He  pointed  ou| 
tend  to  withdraw  the 
the  bank;  he  wanted  it 
At  his  suggestion  the  ci 
notes  of  ten  dollars  each  J 
nessy  at  successive  perT 
months.  There  was  thuq 
which  Shaughnessy  had 
and  by  dint  of  saving  ar 
and  when  the  last  instalJr 
the  possessor  of  one  hul 
Shaughnessy,  in  telling  hi 
conclusion  —  '1  am  glad" 
hundred  dollars  yet/ 

"The  young  man  of 
regulated   saving  provid| 
Government,  similar  to  tf 
nessy  had  to  devise  for 
his  country's  securities  onl 
and,  just  as  Shaughnessf 
when  he  gets  through  he 
ment  bonds,  which  are  bJ 
the  bank,  and  have  a  whq 
self  besides." 


Fighting  Germany's  Spies 

VI 

A  TALE  TOLD  IN  TELEGRAMS 

Bopp,  the  German  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Pays  for  Some  Explosions 

Lands  in  Prison 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 

(Manafiiif  Editor  of  the  World' t  Work) 


ONE  day  in  October,  191 5,  a  good- 
i  looking  young  fellow  wandered 
I  into  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  at  Detroit  and 
inquired  if  the  office  was  making 
any  investigations  into  dynamite  cases.  His 
inquiry  was  odd  enough  of  itself,  but  coupled 
with  his  personal  appearance  and  his  entirely 
unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene,  it  was  doubly 
mysterious.  Lewis  J.  Smith,  as  his  name 
turned  out  to  be,  looked  like  a  handsome, 
big,  farmer's  boy  who  had  come  to  town  and 
made  a  little  money.  He  was  well  dressed  in 
what  he  considered  the  style,  and  in  conversa- 
tion developed  a  winning  smile  and  a  very 
engaging  and  convincing  personality.  There 
was  the  fresh  wholesomeness  of  country  breed- 
ing about  him  that  comported  strangely  with 
his  guarded  and  mysterious  talk  of  dynamite. 
The  United  States  Attorney  thought  he  must 
be  a  "little  off,"  but  referred  him  to  the  local 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Detroit. 
To  this  agent  Smith  told  at  first  an  incoher- 
ent story.  But  the  agent  was  tactful  and  sym- 
pathetic and  by  asking  a  question  now  and 
then  and  even  more  by  refraining  from  asking 
questions  at  embarrassing  moments,  he  drew 
out  from  Smith  most  of  the  details  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  German  plots,  incidentally 
exposing  the  organization  of  the  German  spy 
system  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  story  revealed  by  Smith  and  by  the 
corroborative  testimony  in  the  subsequent 
investigation  was  this:  Consul-General  Bopp 
discovered  that  the  California  Powder  Mills 
at  Pinole,  across  the  bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  manufacturing  powder  for  the  use 
of  the  Russians  on  the  eastern  front  in  Europe, 
ji/id  that  this  powder  was  being  shipped  {rem 


Tacoma  and  Seattle  to  Vladivostok-  One 
particularly  large  shipment  was  under  wiy 
and  he  wanted  to  stop  it*  He  emplo>Td 
C.  C.  Crowley,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
head  detective  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road but  lately  discharged  for  grafting,  to 
undertake  this  job  along  with  several  others. 
Crowley  Hved  in  the  Hotel  Gartland  in  San 
Francisco,  and  bought  his  cigars  at  a  little 
German  stand  across  the  street.  Through  tbri 
German,  who  was  also  patronized  by  Smith, 
Crowley  learned  that  Smith  had  been  em- 
ployed recently  in  the  California  Powder  Milb 
but  was  out  of  a  job.  Crowley  introduced 
himself  to  Smith  and  first  gave  him  the  task 
of  going  back  to  the  mill  and  finding  out  ex- 
actly how  the  powder  for  Russia  was  bein^ 
routed.  He  gave  Smith  several  hundred  dol 
lars,  and  the  next  day  Smith's  former  fellow 
employees  were  astonished  to  see  him  ride  up 
to  the  works  in  an  automobile,  completel)' 
outfitted  in  new  clothes  and  nourishing  a  nA\ 
of  bills  big  enough  to  make  them  gasp.  Smith 
soon  found  how  the  powder  was  packaj  and 
marked  and  also  that  it  was  being  loaded  on  a 
big  scow  and  would  be  towed  by  sea  to  Tacoma 
for  loading  there  on  ships  for  Vladivostok. 

A  few  days  later  Crowley  told  Smith 
to  go  to  Tacoma  and  register  at  the  Donnelly 
Hotel,  and  that  he  would  join  him  there, 
going  by  another  train.  There  they  would 
manufacture  bombs  of  a  type  which  Smith 
had  devised,  and  Smith  was  to  place  the^ 
bombs  on  the  ships  that  would  carry  the 
powder  to  Russia. 

Smith  took  his  wife  to  Tacoma,  Thev 
registered  at  the  Donnelly  Hotel,  but  as  they 
soon  discovered  they  would  have  to  spend 
some  \\TOfc  m  tKe  cvt  V , 
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Smith  and  Crowley  were  constantly  meeting 
and  between  them  surveyed  all  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor  and  found  out  when  the  boats 
would  sail  and  what  they  were  carrying.  The 
barge  load  of  powder  from  California  was 
towed  into  the  harbor  while  they  were  there, 
and  anchored  in  midstream  to  await  the  light- 
ering of  its  cargo  to  the  trans-Pacific  ships. 
These  ships  proved  to  be  the  Kifuku  Maru  and 
the  Sbinsei  Maru  (Japanese),  the  Ha^el  Dollar, 
an  American  boat  flying  the  British  flag,  and 
the  Talibybius,  a  British  ship.  Smith  under- 
took to  place  bombs  on  all  of  them. 

What  Smith  actually  did  was  to  visit  small 
stores  in  Tacoma  and  near  Seattle  and  buy 
regular  commercial  40  per  cent,  dynamite  in 
sticks,  telling  the  store  keepers  that  he  was 
clearing  a  farm  and  wanted  the  dynamite  for 
use  in  blowing  up  stumps.  He  loaded  a  lot  of 
it  into  an  old  suitcase  and  left  Crowley  one 
afternoon,  telling  him  he  was  going  to  place 
this  on  one  of  the  ships  that  night.  Instead, 
he  went  out  into  the  woods  with  it,  cached  it 
under  a  log,  the  position  of  which  he  fixed  in 
memory  by  a  big  stump  and  a  tree  that  had  a 
big  rock  in  its  fork,  then  walked  on  down  to  the 
railroad  track,  carrying  his  suitcase,  and  later 
threw  the  suitcase  away  down  an  embankment. 
He  reported  to  Crowley  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  anything  on  the  Kifuku  Maru, 
which  was  the  first  to  sail,  but  that  he  had 
"fixed"  the  Ha^el  Dollar  and  Sbinsei  Maru 
and  the  Talibybius. 

Crowley  in  the  meantime  had  been  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  Germans  in  San  Francisco. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  all  dealings  with 
them  were  to  be  through  Von  Brincken. 
Crowley,  on  his  part,  kept  in  touch  with  his 
secretary,  Mrs.  Cornell,  she  communicating 
in  person,  or  by  telephone,  with  Von  Brin- 
cken, and  Von  Brincken  reporting  to  Bopp  and 
getting  further  orders. 

A  good  deal  of  the  story  from  this  point  on 
is. A  Tale  Told  in  Telegrams.  The  first  of 
these  telegrams  which  figured  in  the  subsequent 
trial  was  dated  Tacoma,  May  13,  1915.  It 
was  addressed  to  Crowley  who  had  not  yet 
joined  Smith.    The  message  was: 

Fine  weather  Kaifuku  Box  244  five  days. 

S.  Hotel  Donnelly. 

This  message  was,  of  course,  from  Smith  and 
was  in  the  crude  code  that  had  been  agreed 
upon.  "Fine  weather/'  meant  that  every- 
thing was  O.^  Kf  ^ JU(B&dBl!lJfty^  ^he  name 


of  the  ship  on  which  the  | 
be  carried.     "Box   244"! 
address  through  which  Sr 
and  "five  days"  was  the 
of  the  Kifuku. 

It  so  happened,  howevi 
after  Smith  had  sent  thi 
arrived  in  Tacoma.  C| 
full  of  fears  that  he  wouk 
was  afraid  of  the  message  I 
He,  therefore,  immediatl 
Mrs.  Cornell  to  go  to  thl 
San  Francisco  and  get  thif 
graphed  also  to  the  hot^ 
when  she  called. 

Between  one  and  two 
ing  of  Sunday,  May  jot  I 
everybody  in  Tacoma  an( 
from    his   slumbers    by 
in   the   harbor.     The   sec 
had  disappeared  in  one  I 
and  cloud  of  smoke,  carry | 
watchman  who  had  beer 
hundred    thousand    doUal 
glass  in  Tacoma  and  Sel 
and  news  of  the  explosiorf 
the  papers  all  over  thel 
had  got  the  main  part  of " 
quick  stroke. 

Here  was  good  news  I 
Crowley  could  not  wait  fq 
it,  so  the  next  day  he  ser 
gram  to  Mrs.  Cornell: 

Work  has  been  good.    Arj 
ncction  with  the  big  Circus 
the  Elephant. 

This  cryptic  message  mel 
"Work  has  been  good  a{ 
and  Smith  had  had  ^oodl 
against  the  ships  and  th| 
placed  on  all  of  them. 
the  big  Circus  it  was  an 
phant/'    the    "big    Circi 
ships  for  Vladivostok    ar 
was  the  scow — in  other  \| 
had  not  interfered  with 
the  ships. 

Before  Crowley  got  his  j 
Mrs.  Crowley  had  sent  on| 
mans  were  in  a  panic.    Vc 
phoned  her  that  Bopp  h^ 
had  been  arrested  and 
away,  so  she  telegraphed:  I 
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Von  learned  your  friend  told  all  before  leaving. 
Anxious.    Answer. 

M.  W.  C. 

To  this  Crowley  replied: 

Show  that  telegram  to  him  also  say  I  do  not  credit 
report  on  S.  he  made  good. 

C. 

"That  telegram"  meant  his  message  about 
the  circus.    To  this  Mrs.  Cornell  replied: 

Don't  understand  your  message.  Get  letter 
Portland  Postoffice  on  arrival. 

M.  W.  C. 

Crowley,  she  knew,  was  leaving  immediately 
for  San  Francisco. 

There  were  some  grounds  for  the  Germans' 
apprehension.  Smith  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  having  caused  the  explosion  on  the  scow. 
.  But  after  a  little  manoeuvring  he  managed  to 
get  free  of  the  charge  and,  with  money  wired 
to  him  at  Tacoma  by  Crowley,  went  back  to 
San  Francisco  where  Crowley  paid  him  first 
$300  and  then  J600  in  currency. 

The  Germans,  however,  had  been  pretty 
well  frightened  and  they  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  get  both  Smith  and  Crowley  away. 
Smith  and  his  wife  were  hustled  off  to  Sacra- 
mento where  they  lived  at  a  hotel  for  a  little 
while  and  then  Mrs.  Smith  was  sent  on  ahead 
to  New  York,  while  Crowley  and  Smith  ar- 
ranged to  meet  in  Chicago  to  carry  out  a  new 
plan  that  the  Germans  had  devised. 

This  plot  was  to  use  Detroit  as  headquarters 
for  operations  in  Canada  and  there  to  blow 
up  the  stockyards  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  and 


trains  carrying  horses  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
Crowley  and  Smith  got  together  in  Chicago 
and  visited  the  stockyards  to  spot  the  ship- 
ments of  horses  toward  the  Atlantic  seaboanL 
They  learned  that  a  good  many  of  these  ship- 
ments were  being  routed  through  Canada 
by  way  of  Detroit.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  Germans  in  San  Francisco  were  getting  rest- 
less. They  had  expected  almost  every  day 
that  the  ships  for  Vladivostok  would  be  n- 
ported  blown  up  or  missing.  They  had  heard 
neither,  and  they  were  beginning  to  suspect 
that  they  had  been  deceived.  They  had  been 
deceived,  but  so  had  Crowley — and  this  ex- 
plains the  tenor  of  his  replies  in  the  second 
Tale  Told  in  Telegrams.  The  first  intimation 
of  trouble  he  received  was  a  te|legram  from 
Mrs.  Cornell  on  June  21st  to  which  she  si^wd 
her  middle  initial: 

Saw  him  noon  gave  message.  He  was  aston- 
ished. Said  We'll  suspend  judgment  for  a  few  dayi 
Queer  news  this  morning.  He  suspects  you  wot 
interested  in  the  failure. 

W. 

Meantime  Crowley  had  gone  on  to  Detroit 
and  this  message  was  wired  to  him  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  there.  His  reply  is  missing,  but 
he  evidently  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
message,  giving  some  instructions  for  his  dfice 
and  asking  for  more  particulars.  To  this  mes- 
sage Mrs.  Cornell  replied: 

Your  instructions  will  be  act^d  upon.  Wired 
you  first  arrived. 

W- 

The  second  sentence  of  this  message  meant 
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that  the  first  boat,  the  Sbinsei  Maru,  had  ar- 
rived safely  at  Vladivostok,  despite  Crowley's 
previous  assurances  that  it  had  been  "fixed/' 
This  was  what  the  Germans  could  not  under- 
stand, and  what  had  aroused  their  suspicions 
that  Crowley  had  been  deceiving  them/iand 
that  he  had  possibly  even  been  in  somebody 
else's  pay  to  "double  cross''  them^  Their  sus- 
picions were  redoubled,  as  seems  natural  enough 
in  the  hght  of  Mrs*  Cornel  Is  message  of  June 
29th  to  Crowley: 


All  three  arrived. 
Something  queen 


I  am  waiting  your  advice* 

W, 

In  other  words,  the  other  two  boats,  the 
Hazel  Dollar  and  the  Taltbybius,  had  safely 
made  Vladivostok. 

Meanwhile  Crowley  had  been  having  other 
troubles  with  Smith,  One  day  he  called  for 
him  at  the  Briggs  Hotel  in  Chicago  and  found 
that  he  had  disappeared.  He  learned  that  he 
had  gone  on  to  New  York,  leaving  as  his  for- 
warding address  simply  ''Station  L,  General 
Delivery,  New  York/'  Smith  had  two  causes 
for  anxiety.  1  n  the  first  place  he  had  not  heard 
from  his  wife  and  did  not  know  whether  she 
had  arrived  safely.  Consequently  on  June 
18th  he  had  telegraphed  to  a  friend  in  New 
York: 

"Can  you  give  my  wife's  address.  Import- 
ant. Answer  paid/*  and  received  a  reply  the 
same  day  giving  the  address.  He  left  Chi- 
cago at  once  and  telegraphed  her  from  Buffalo 
the  following  evening: 

On  train  36  Grand  Central  Depot  703  Sunday 
momtng.  Lewis. 


On  Sunday  afternoon 
him  from  Chicago: 

What  is  the  matter?  Wal 
you  had  gone.  Send  me  s<f 
Hotel, 

Smith  did  not  reply  until 
he  had  learned  that  Crowl 
Chicago  to  Detroit.     He  t| 

From  Tacoma  at  Chicag 
Fiftieth  Su  New  York  CityJ 

To  Crowley  the  second  I 
enough,  but  the  first  on| 
so  he  wired  Smith: 

Do    not    understand 
if  you  are  coming  here. 

Smith  did  not  dare  to 
what  the  matter  was,  but| 
vinced  that  detectives 
that  he  had  been  followJ 
Tacoma  to  Chicago.  Hi 
cided  to  give  them  the  slt| 
break  his  connection 
Crowley  should  be  at  a  sJ 
get  in  touch  with  him  aga 
to  "work"  Crowley  fori 
consequently  his  reply  on  [ 

Cannot  explain  by  wir| 
finances  don't  permit.    Car 

The  latter  part  of  this  me 
because  he  was  with  his 
it  served  to  excuse  his  abl 
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hook  for  more  money.  Crowley  promptly 
bit  and  replied: 

I  wired  you  fifty  dollars.    G)me  W.  U. 

C. 

Corroborating  this  message  was  a  service 
message  of  the  Western  Union  operator  to 
their  New  York  Office  at  24  Walker  Street: 

Send  notice  to  L.  J.  Smith,  308  East  50  St.  Re- 
port delay  of  transfer  payable  at  Grand  Central 
Terminal. 

M.T.A. 

This  telegram  authorized  the  payment  of  $50. 

At  the  same  time  Crowley  undertook  to 
satisfy  his  German  employers  and  to  divert 
their  minds  from  their  previous  disappointment 
by  promising  them  some  results  on  the  new 
venture.  He  telegraphed  Mrs.  Cornell  on 
June  25th: 

Tell  him  I  expect  S.  by  Sunday  then  action. 

C. 

The  "him"  was  Von  Brincken  and  the  "S." 
was,  of  course.  Smith.  The  promised  "ac- 
tion "  was  action  in  the  plot  to  dynamite  the 
cattle  trains  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  The 
next  day  Smith  was  on  his  way  to  Detroit, 
sending  a  message  on  the  train  to  his  wife  to 
let  her  know  he  was  all  right: 

Arrived  at  Toledo  O.  K. 

L. 

Smith  met  Crowley  in  Detroit  the  following 
day  and  Crowley  immediately  telegraphed  Mrs. 
Cornell  further  reassuring  news  for  his  German 
friends: 

He  arrived  and  will  be  in  action  in  day  or  two. 


Weather  cool.  All  O.K.  Give  all  clippings  to  bin 
let  me  know  if  any  word  from  Hazel  and  fnend 
Let  him  know  of  S. 

C 

This  message  meant  that  Smith  had  arrived 
and  would  dynamite  the  stockyards  in  a  day 
or  two,  that  there  was  nothing  exciting  to 
report  and  everything  was  going  well.  The 
"action"  referred  to  was  the  blowing  up  of  the 
cattle  trains  and  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  at  P6rt 
Huron.  The  "clippings"  were  newspaper 
reports  of  the  explosion  on  the  scow  at  Ta- 
coma  which  he  wanted  Mrs.  Cornell  to  give  to 
"him" — that  is  to  Von  Brincken.  "Let  him 
know  of  S"  meant,  tell  Von  Brincken  that 
Smith  is  here.  "Let  me  know  if  any  woid 
from  Hazel  and  friend,"  meant  that  Ciowley 
had  not  given  up  hope  that  there  was  a  mistake 
about  the  ships  having  made  Vladivostok  in 
safety  and  that  he  expected  still  to  hear  that 
Hazel  (that  is  the  Haiti  DoUar)  and  "friend" 
(Talthybius)  had  been  destroyed. 

The  promised  "action"  was  now,  so  Crowley 
thought,  about  to  be  produced.  He  was  going 
to  take  Smith  into  Canada  and  cause  some 
explosions.  Consequently  he  telegraphed  Mrs. 
Cornell  on  June  29th: 


Night  letter  follows. 
Don't  wire  until  Friday. 


Go  to  Toronto  few  days. 


This  announced  the  approaching  trip  for  action. 
Crowley's  scheme  for  "action"  was  this: 
Smith  was  to  carry  a  suitcase  full  of  dynamite 
and  buy  a  ticket  to  St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 
Crowley  was  to  carry  a  suitcase  very  similar 
in  appearance,  containing  his  traveling  things. 
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and  was  to  buy  a  through  ticket  to  Buffalo 
which  would  take  him  over  the  same  route 
through  Canada  that  Smith  was  to  travel. 
This  plan  was  actually  worked  out  with  one 
exception.  Smith  had  a  perfectly  good  imag- 
ination and  a  perfectly  developed  yellow 
streak  in  his  courage.  He  still  wanted  the 
$300  monthly  he  was  making  and  was  deter^ 
mined  to  continue  getting  it,  but  he  had  no 
relish  at  all  for  the  pictures  conjured  in  his 
mind  of  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  were 
discovered  in  Canada  with  a  suitcase  full  of 
dynamite.  He  showed  the  dynamite  packed 
in  the  case  to  Crowley.  Then  he  went  out 
into  the  suburbs  of  Detroit,  got  rid  of  the  dyna- 
mite and,  from  a  night  watchman  on  a  brick 
building  in  course  of  construction,  bought  a 
half  dozen  bricks  with  which  he  filled  the  suit- 
case. This  Irishman  was  afterward  discov- 
ered and  readily  recalled  both  Smith  and  the 
circumstances,  as  he  had  been  both  puzzled 
and  amused  at  the  idea  of  anybody  buying 
bricks  when  he  could  easily  have  stolen  them. 
As  they  had  arranged.  Smith  boarded  the 
Michigan  Central  train  at  Detroit  late  Sunday 
afternoon  on  July  the  4th,  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  day  coach.  Crowley,  who  did  not  walk 
with  him  but  followed  close  behind,  took  the 
seat  behind  Smith.  Each,  of  course,  stowed 
his  suitcase  at  his  feet.  In  a  few  minutes 
Smith  walked  to  the  front  end  of  the  car  for  a 
drink  of  water,  whereupon  Crowley  stepped  out 
on  the  platform  at  the  rear.  Smith  came  back 
and  took  Crowley's  seat.  Crowley  returned 
and  took  Smith's  seat.  Shortly  after,  the  cus- 
toms inspector  came  through  the  train  with 
the  conductor.    His  presence  was  the  reason 


for  this  exchange  of  seats  J 
through    ticket    to    Buff^ 
leave  the  train,  the  custoi 
open   his  suitcase  but  sir 
through  ticket  label   bv 
identified  by  the  other  cu| 
would  board  the  train  at 
the  train  was  about  to 
States  at  Buffalo.     Henc 
taining  the  supposed  dynaj 
and  this  was  Crowley's  pi 
suitcase,  now  in  the  seat " 
course,  opened  and  exar 
tained  nothing  but  Crowld 
ings.    An  hour  or  so  latel 
repeated  and  Smith  and  Ci 
original  seats  and  got  posi 
inal  baggage.     Smith  drof 
St.  Thomas  at  about  elev^ 
and   Crowley   went   on 
Smith's  nerve  was  no 
it  had  been  before.     In  St  J 
the  bricks  out  of  his  suj 
traveling  things  to  replace 
train   on   to  New   York.  I 
Crowley  had  been  having  I 
anxious  and  irritated  Gel 
Cisco.     There  was  an  intel 
based  on  his  need  for  monl 
the    chain    of    communici 
and    Bopp.     Von    BrinckJ 
very  unhappy  by  Bopp  ai 
furious  rage  over  the  failul 
at  Tacoma,  and  had  accuf 
everything  from  embezzl| 
and  had  made  his  life  so  i 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  ol 
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The  immediate  occasion  he  made  for  his  leav- 
ing was  an  opportunity  he  had  to  go  to  Tia 
fuana,  Mexico,  just  across  the  border  from 
Calif oTm3L.  As  both  Crowley  and  his  rep- 
resentative Mrs*  Cornell  had  been  positively 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  Bopp,  Crowley 
was  at  the  moment  considerably  embarrassed 
by  his  inability  to  get  in  touch  with  head- 
quarters. This  explains  the  meaning  of  Mrs. 
Cornell's  message  of  July  2nd,  addressed  to 
Crowley  at  Detroit: 


Waited  to  hear  from 
W. 


Am  trying  to  find  him, 
you* 

She  did  manage  to  reach  Von  Brincken  just 
before  he  left  for  Mexico  late  the  same  day, 
again  telegraphing  Crowley; 

He  said^  If  you  have  plans  go  ahead  with  them. 

State  amount  required.  Have  been  looking  for 
results, 

Crowley  replied  the  next  morning: 

Tell  him  have  planned  action  for  within  a  week. 
No  doubt  able  to  make  showing.    Ans, 

C. 

His  reply,  however,  v/as  too  late*  Von 
Brincken  had  gone  to  Mexico,  hence  Mrs. 
Cornell  telegraphed: 

Cannot  get  in  touch  with  him.  Have  tried 
everything.  Wired  you  last  night  state  amount 
required.     Advise  me. 

W. 

To  this  message  Crowley  replied: 

Don't  worry.  Did  ho  get  night  letter  thirtyth? 
Co  to  Buifalo  to-morrow  night*    Statler.     If  you 


find  him  wire  me.    Don't  send   money  until  ik- 
cided. 

C 
The  following  day  was  the  Sunday  on  which 
Crowley  and  Smith  left  Detroit  together. 
Smith  dropped  off  at  St.  Thomas  and  Crowley 
proceeded  to  Buffalo,  The  following  evening 
Crowley  again  telegraphed  Mrs.  Cornell  from 
Buffalo: 

Nothing  from  you.    Send  me  long  letter  tonigjit. 

C 
Her  reply  was: 

Nothing  from  him  since  last  Wednesday  except 
one  phone  telting  you  state  amount.  Believe  he  cs 
fighting  for  time.  Don't  commit  yourself  he  has 
no  authority.  Told  me  he  expected  to  take  anothef 
position  in  a  month  as  the  atmosphere  was  intoler- 
able, 1  give  up  apartment  Saturday  morning. 
Will  wire. 

W. 

Mrs,  Cornell  had  been  unable  to  reach  Von 
Brincken  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  was 
out  of  town.  Her  quotation  of  his  remark 
that  he  "expected  to  take  another  position 
within  a  month"  referred  to  Von  Brincken s 
untenable  position  in  the  Consulate  in  San 
Francisco,  and  to  his  manoeuvres  to  get  himself 
transferred  to  the  New  York  end  of  the 
German  spy  system  with  his  friend  Von 
Pa  pen  with  whom  he  had  become  quite 
chummy  on  a  recent  visit  of  Von  Papen's 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Two  days  later,  however.  Von  Brincken 
had  come  back  to  San  Francisco  and  Mrs. 
Cornell  had  a  talk  with  him.     Following  this 
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talk  she  teiegraphed  to  Crowley,  who  was  now 
in  New  York,  stopping  at  the  Wallick  Hotel : 

Manager  informed  Bradford  that  experiences 
made  were  discouraging  that  outlook  of  lawsuit  was 
too  poor  to  justify  advances  for  appeal.  He  is  will* 
ing  to  offer  lawyer  contingent  fee  depending  upon 
success  only.  Bradford  privately  advtses  see  his 
friend  in  New  York  at  once,     WiH  send  night  letter 

In  this  message  Mrs,  Cornell  dropped  into 
the  code  they  had  agreed  to  use  before  Crow- 
ley left  San  Francisco.  "Manager"  was 
Bopp,  the  head  German  in  San  Francisco, 
'Bradford"  was  Von  Brincken.  The  "law- 
suit" was  the  plot.  The  "  lawyer'*  was  Smith. 
'*  Bradford's  friend  in  New  York*'  was  Von 
Papen. 

In  her  promised  night  letter  Mrs,  Cornell 
said: 

I  asked  for  a  hundred.  They  refused  let  him 
have  it.  He  was  indignant  at  refusal  but  decided 
it  would  be  best  in  the  end  as  it  would  justify  your 
seeing  other  party  who  has  plenty.  He  hopes  to 
work  with  you  soon.  Don't  forget  to  boost  him.  He 
looks  to  you  for  help.  I  have  not  selected  a  home  yet. 

The  latter  part  of  this  message  urges  Crowley 
to  recommend  Von  Brincken  very  strongly 
to  Von  Papen  when  he  sees  him  in  New  York 
so  that  Von  Papen  will  be  sure  to  transfer 
Von  Brincken  to  the  eastern  territory  so  he 
can  get  away  from  Bopp.  The  next  day  Crow- 
ley telegraphed  Mrs.  Cornell  from  New  York: 
Appointment  for  to-morrow.  Outlook  not  good. 
Will  wire.  Tell  him  1  expect  them  to  settle  for  all 
up  to  time  of  return  or  commencement  here. 

C, 


The  appointment,  of  o 
Papen,  but  Crowley  was 
it  as  he  seemed  to  have  bei 
to  get  anywhere^  and  he  h 
criticised  from  San  Fran 
fearful  that   Bopp  would| 
money.     Mrs,  Cornell  no 
getting  action.    On  July 
him: 

Wasting  time  trying  get  thq 
municate  direct.  He  knows! 
see  me.    Moved  305  A  Stein j 

Crowley  in  desperation  te 

from  his  personal  bank 
a  telegraphic  order  from 
He  divided  with  Smith 
ticket  for  San  Francisco 
direct  with  Bopp.  Folio 
suggestion  he  told  Smith 
and  see  Von  Papen*  and 
money  from  him.  Smith 
Club,  on  Central  Park 
message  to  Von  Papen  to 
reply  that  Von  Papen  d 
anybody  from  San  Franct?s| 
been  informed  by  Von 
was  a  man  he  could  use. 

Smith,  who  was  now  ver 
all  discretion  to  the  winds 
and  directly  to  the  Germ 
Francisco,   addressing   th| 
Shack  on  the  theory  that 
approaches  to   Bopp  an 
would  go  after  the  one 
be  reached: 
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Why  don't  you  answer? 


Smith. 


I 


Three  days  later  Smith  telegraphed  to 
Crowley  who  he  knew  would  now  be  in  San 
Francisco: 

Please  advise  olfice  that  I  request  immediate 
reply  also  transportation  back  to  Frisco,  I  resist 
[resent}  the  treatment  I  have  lately  received  for  my 
faithful  service.    Answer. 

L.  J.  Smith. 

A  few  days  later,  telegraphing  from  an  office 
on  the  Exposition  Grounds,  in  San  Francisco, 
Crowley  sent  a  message  to  Smith  in  New  York: 

Two  hundred  to-morrow  one  hundred  Tuesday 
both  Postal.    Come.  C. 

Crowley  had  now  managed  to  restore  some 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  work  and  Smith's, 
and  had  adopted  his  favorite  method  of  divert- 
ing attention  from  past  failures  by  setting 
forth  a  glowing  prospectus  of  a  new  scheme. 
For  a  third  time  the  Germans  **bit/*  In  his 
eagerness  Crowley  thereupon  sent  a  rush  mes- 
sage to  Smith: 

Come  to  San  Francisco  at  once. 

C. 

Smith  promptly  replied: 

Enroute  tonight.  S, 

He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  six  days  later, 
telephoned  to  Crowley  at  the  Gartland  Hotel 
and  Crowley  in  turn  telephoned  to  Bopp  that 
Smith  was  on  hand.  That  evening  Crowley 
and  Smith  got  together  in  Crowley's  room  and 
made  out  a  statement  of  Smith's  expenses. 
This  statement  was  a  work  of  art.     At  Crow- 


ley's suggestion  Smith  carefully  **padded*' 
the  account  so  that  they  both  made  a  hand- 
some profit  on  that  besides  their  salaries. 
The>  met  Bopp  in  the  Palace  Hotel  the 
following  morning  and  he  there  paid  the 
amount  of  the  expense  account,  J845,  in  bills, 
Bopp  and  Crowley  told  Smith  that  they 
would  probably  have  more  work  for  him  to  do 
and  for  him  to  go  back  East,  He  left  San 
Francisco  on  July  28th.  telegraphing  when 
he  started  to  his  wife  at  Cedarhurst,  L,  I , : 

Remain  one  more  week  then  meet  mc  at  Detroit- 
Answer  at  once. 

L.  Occidental  Hotel, 

She  replied  that  she  would  meet  him  as  di- 
rected.  Smith  went  on  to  Detroit  and  stopped 
first  at  the  Normandie  Hotel  and  then  moved 
out  to  a  boarding  house. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks  Crowley  had  got  fur- 
ther orders  from  Bopp  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Smith  in  Detroit,  saying  that  Bopp  would 
give  ?500  apiece  for  blowing  up  the  powder 
works  outside  Gary,  Ind,,  and  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  besides  paying  his  salary  of  $300  a 
month  and  expenses.  Before  Smith  had  time 
to  get  the  letter  he  got  another  telegram  from 
Crowley: 

The  matter  m  mv  letter  is  off.     Write  mc  letter, 

C. 

What  had  happened  was,  Bopp  had  decided 
that  Smith  could  get  better  results  by  working 
in  California  where  he  was  more  familiar 
with  the  powder  plants  and  where  he  would  be 
more  closely  under  his  direction  and  not  under 
Von    Papen's   direction.    After   a   discussion 


TELEGRAM 


mim 


wmL 


-^_^.. 


J 
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with  Crowley,  Bopp  had  agreed  to  a  plan  to 
have  Smith  return  to  California  and  get  a  job 
again  in  the  California  Powder  Mills  at  Pinole, 
now  owned  by  the  Hercules  Powder  Company, 
and  cause  an  explosion  there.  Following  this 
agreement  Crowley  telegraphed  Smith  on 
August  30th: 

Delay  in  information  you  want  also  in  getting 
Consent  on  other  matter  will  know  in  few  days  and 
will  advise  you.  Will  recommend  if  you  can  get 
good  title  to  place  here  and  the  one  north  you  be 
given  an  amount.  Round  trip  transportation  be 
furnished  no  other  expense  allowed. 

Garrett. 

Crowley  had  used  the  name  of  Garrett  several 
times  and  often  received  mail  under  this  name 
at  his  hotel  in  San  Francisco.  The  meat  of 
this  message  was:  "if  you  can,  get  good  title  to 
the  one  here"  and  "  the  one  north."  The  "  place 
here"  was  the  California  Powder  Mills  and 
"the  one  north"  was  a  powder  mill  of  the 
/Etna  Explosive  Company  outside  Tacoma 
with  which  Smith  was  familiar  as  a  result  of 
his  trip  there  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  on 
the  scow. 

On  September  7th  Crowley  telegraphed 
Smith: 


They  cannot  decide  on  matter. 


C. 


Smith  waited  a  week  fori 
wired  Von  Shack  again: 

I  expect  immediate  and  si 
you.     Crowley  has  my  lette| 

The  satisfactory  answer! 
Germans  in  San  FrancisJ 
were  willing  to  spend  wij 
suit.     Smith  got  a  job  ij 
tory  in  Detroit,  and  his 
vocation  as  a  masseuse 
Pretty  soon  they  both  bea 
Mrs.  Smith  in  particular 
she  saw  Crowley  foliowii| 
the  street  one  night.     Sn 
also  that  they  were  beingl 
in  the  employ  of  the  Gef 
feared  both  bodily  harm 
possibility  of  the  Americl 
ing  gotten  wind  of  some| 
dogging  his  steps  to  arr 
decided  that  the  safe  thiJ 
State's  evidence,  and  heif 
the  office  of  the  United 
started   various   trains 
ultimately  sent  Bopp»  CrJ 
and  Von  Shack  to  two  yea 
Cornell  to  one  yean     Sr 
given  immunity  for  turnl 


German  Codes  and  C| 

The  Bole  Pasha  Messages — How  the  Hindus,  Recently  Convictedl 

Communicated  with  One  Another — The  Cohalan  and  Devoy  MessI 

the  Roger  Casement  Revolution  in  Ireland— Enciphered  Col 

Direct  German  Cruiser  Operations  in  the  West  Indl 


SECRECY  is,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  German 
.  plots  in  this  country.  When  Bern- 
I  storfF  wished  to  arrange  with  Berlin 
to  give  Bolo  Pasha  10  million  francs 
to  betray  his  country,  he  naturally  did  not 
write  out  his  messages  in  plain  English  for 
every  wireless  station  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  read  them  as  they  went  through 
the  air.  He  did,  to  be  sure,  write  the  messages 
in  English,  and  they  looked  plain  enough — 
and  innocent  enough — but  they  meant  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  they  seemed  to 
mean.  And  when  it  got  down  to  the  actual 
transfer  ot  the  money,  another  Germanj 


in  New  York  signed  the 
wise  were  not  what  they  :| 

Those  messages  were 
reproduced  and  explainedl 

Now  code  should  not  be  [ 
When  some  Hindus  in  N 
by  Berlin,  wished  to  writJ 
other  Hindus  in  San  Fl 
their  common  purpose  of  [ 
against  British  rule  in  h 
messages  that  consisted] 
of  Arabic  numerals. 

Those    messages    wer 

To  any  one  but  an  exp 
sages  look  simple  and 
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ork  lo-day  for 
^n  wording: 

ton  to-day  for 

exchanged 
Street  and  a 


broker  in  Amsterdam,  and,  by  the  additu 
of  a  few  more  words,  could  be  infinitely  varit 
and  would  look  like  perfectly  legitimate  cor 
mercial  correspondence.  In  fact,  most  intc 
national  business  before  the  war  (the  Cover 
ment  now  requires  that  all  messages  appe 
in  plain  English)  was  carried  on  by  cod< 
cables  which  turned  long  messages  into  sho 
groups  of  words  that  of  themselves  ma< 
gibberish.  Several  code  books,  for  busine 
use,  were  on  the  market,  containing  hundrei 
of  pages  of  these  arbitrary  substitutions,  whu 
were  useful,  not  for  secrecy,  but  for  econom 
A  dozen  words  could  be  made  to  say  wh 
normally  would  require  five  hundred  words. 

Ciphers,  however,  have  almost  always  bei 
resorted  to  when  secrecy  was  desired.  Th 
sounds  like  a  contradiction.  But  people  wl 
are  not  experts  use  them  because  they  thir 
they  are  more  secret,  since  they  look  so.  Ai 
experts  use  them  when  they  are  concenM 
only  with  temporary  secrecy.  They  use  thei 
then,  because  cipher  messages  can  be  writti 
and  translated  (by  one's  correspondent)  witi 
out  any  equipment,  like  a  code  book,  ai 
much  more  rapidly  than  code.  Thus,  if 
general  in  the  field  wishes  to  send  a  messaj 
ordering  a  colonel  to  advance  in  two  houi 
he  sends  it  in  cipher,  because  it  would  tal 
the  enemy  more  than  two  hours  to  deciph 
the  message  even  if  he  intercepted  it  imm 
diately,  and  because  after  the  two  hours  ha^ 
elapsed  the  information  in  the  message  wou 
be  of  no  value  to  him. 

A  cipher  is  the  substitution  of  some  symb 
for  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  substitut< 
symbol  may  be  another  letter — ^as  writing 
when  you  mean  a.  Or  it  may  be  a  figure- 
as  using  42  when  you  mean  m.  Or  it  may  I 
an  arbitrary  sign — ^as  *  to  mean  c.  In  ciphc 
then,  every  word  is  spelled  out,  but  the  woi 
WashingUm  might  be  spelled  x=|J?!Af 
if  you  had  agreed  that 


w 


a  —  — 

i=  ? 


n-  I 
g»  A 
t  «  : 


o 
n 


B 


That  is  called  a  substittUion  cipher,  becau 
some  other  letter  or  symbol  is  arbitrari 
substituted  for  every  letter. 

But  another  kind  is  called  a  transposiiu 
cipher,  because  in  this  the  letters  of  the  alph 
bet  are  simply  transposed  by  agreement — tl 
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i.^U/U" 

■  ■  iifai 

'vu  lu^  4M  ifi  fpHi'^n«« 

^nf  i«A  «ii  iWf  iBiiB  M  »au»  fBieiw3»fl^-*p»»ne«i 
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MIA  ia«T^  IfTi  B*UI*  Mit«h*«  Vidfij-M^MT  gilbl  ««t 

mU  UOt  fHlf  Maot  MU  'fl»|i^3«tA  1U«  >IV7t  TtM 

fm  ^m.  tf*^^  ^Vi^uh  UM  BocM  aiiBS^^on  ^nfl 

mmm*  PW^W  •»*  *i*»,c«n  WMfT  iw9,  lffT€  •QM» 

fPH  iraM  »«m  *18*  H»  ■••*?  *«•  «M«i  •*-»•  «>w* 

mm  H»  «Mli  u«  «*&»  WTT  jaM.  fti«  ei»*  «»* 

lt>|  «H«r^H4t  IKH  «•*  ».«  •-•^  «*3   "«  »M.* 

Hit  ^«i*fc  »  •!•■«  siaa  -v*^  <^»^  ?*^  *^^^  "^^- 

ItJk*  un  QI3»* 

a.1^—                                                                   1 

m'm  9fmM^  tm  ipi-  ttwff 

ijy      yrtj   t*p>i    v^  ^Uik 

il*  pf  vkUrdTOftfei*,  w^  lEMh  cnt  hI 
lit  iXlr4  w»%mmAlM*  nf» 

y^l-J         fJTj*       :«**J         *►.,/■  fnt'i'  J*i-. 

trl^M,  *l*nrluill  viulff  «Tli4«r  -I 

7>1<     t»/vi  Vtt      *"^-      Ji!**        A'*' 4 

^^|LiiMU»aiaa  lrl>fili«T  Mfrt  4«CBn  ^te*H 

sr  wi«.*t  i»  ditsflt  BimlTpHh  hriin.  I 


THE   COHALAN-IRISH    REVOLUTION    MESSAGE 

To  the  left  is  the  code  message  from  Von  Papen's  office  in  New  York  to  Bemstorffp  traT»smi| 
tice  CohaUn,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  advising  the  Germans  upon  the  best  means  to  i 
revolution  in  Ireland  a  success.  On  the  right  is  the  message  written  out  and  coded  for  transmid 
as  follows:  "No.  335 — 16  very  secret  New  York,  April  17,  r9j6.  Judge  Cohalan  requests  thj 
ing  remarks:  'The  Revolution  in  Ireland  can  only  be  successful  if  supported  from  Germany. 
able  to  suppress  it,  even  though  it  be  only  after  hard  struggles.  Therefore,  help  is  necessary  I 
marily  of  aerial  attacks  in  England  and  a  diversion  of  the  fleet  simultaneously  with  Irish  revolul 
landing  of  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  Ireland,  and  possibly  some  o^icers  from  Zeppelin/ 
Irish  ports  to  be  closed  against  England  and  the  establishment  of  star  ions  for  submarines  on  the  l| 
off  of  the  supply  of  food  for  England.  The  success  of  the  revolution  may  therefore  decide  the  ' 
gram  to  thb  effect  be  sent  to  Berlin.  5132  8167  0230  To  His  Exc/Umcv  Count  von  BermU 
WasbmgUm,  D.  C" 


/a^u 


i.l». 


M»  ^mucmik  M.  AiHi4  j«a» 


»rTtitc*4  urw  atl^  tr  m«^«^ — •■! 

t*M  araqt.     la^    ••  *«  Hm  r««lH4  hum  I 

7iil«t*  tk«f  MUfl  t"t    lk«  KIT  af  U*  I 

tell  «w_  fXL*nlfl  *rf  M—«p«  «f  ».a»^  iwatl 

MM  it  >■■  tk^'if  »Ma  pilars Wd  tB4  : 
ivttvr  laira^fl  ai-  naallaiwA*       ■•  w\M 

ADaUar  tiMHBflT   Pill   BliTi   nnil  I 
■rrliral. 

■*  tiTk  lb*  ini*r  timonitr  la  il 

V»iltLan  la  hv  maM^n,  In  am^*  llj 
paata  tka  Fr<3»ii  **  ^i^dLl  yraMUir  I 
U  aaia  vu-iiUv  %m  T*i»  paapi*!^  Bat  | 
tltl    Uia  Ml«  %m  MIMIM, 


CODE  MESSAGE  [lEFT]  TRANSMITTING  MONEY  TO  SIR  ROGER  CASE 

In  English  it  reads:    "Embassy.  307-16,  New  York,  April  10.  r9i6.     Mr.  John  Devoy  hi 

the  request  that  they  be  transmitted  telegraphically  to  Sir  Roger  Casement.     You  are  respecti 

accordingly  and  to  charge  the  amount  to  the  Military  Information  Bureau.     Receipt  enclosed, 'I 

On  the  firiit,  a  letter  from  John  Devoy,  an  Irish-American,  exposing  his  hand  in  a  plot  witf 

revohitioo  m  Irdand 
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The  method 


The  message  is  written  out  in  plain  te> 
for  example: 

DESTROY  BRIDGE  AT  ONCE 

(Only  capital  letters  are  commonly  used 
cipher  work).    This  message  is  now  divid 
into  groups  of  two  letters,  in  the  same  ordt 
so  that  it  reads: 

DE  ST  RO  YB  RI  DG  EA  TO  NC  EX 
(The  X  is  added  to  complete  the  group  and 
called  a  null.)    These  groups  of  twos  are  nc 
ciphered    from    the     keyboard     into    oth 
groups  of  twos,  by  the  following  method: 

Where  two  joined  letters  of  the  origin 
message  appear  in  the  same  bori^anial  n 
on  the  keyboard,  the  next  letter  to  the  rig 
is  substituted  for  each.  Thus,  the  first  t^ 
letters  of  our  message  are  DE.  They  occ 
in  the  same  horizontal  row  on  our  keyboai 
Consequently,  for  D  we  write  E,  and  for 
we  go  "on  around  the  world"  to  the  rigl 
or  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  row,  and  wri 
G  for  E.    This  gives  us  DE  enciphered  as  D 

Where  two  joined  letters  of  the  origii] 
message  appear  in  the  same  vertical  row  on  t 
keyboard,  the  next  letter  below  is  substitute 
for  each. 

Where  two  joined  letters  of  the  origiii 
message  appear  neither  in  the  same  horizoni 
nor  the  same  vertical  row  on  the  keyboai 
we  imagine  a  rectangle  with  the  two  lettc 
at  the  opposite  comers,  and  in  each  case  su 
stitute  the  letter  found  on  the  key  board 
the  other  comer  of  the  same  horizontal  ro 
This  sounds  complicated,  but  in  reality  is  ve 
simple.  For  example,  take  the  third  tw 
letter  group  of  our  message — RO.  The  re 
tangle  in  this  case  is 

RDE 
BCF 
LMO 

and  for  R  we  substitute  E,  and  for  O  we  su 
stitute  L. 

Substituting  our  whole  message  by  tt 
system,  it  reads: 

Original  DE  ST  RO  YB  Rl  DG  EA  TO  NC  EX 
Cipher    EGTUELXCABEAGRUM  IFRZ 

As  telegraph  operators  are  accustomed 
send  these  gibberish  messages  in  groups 
five  letters  (so  that  they  can  check  erroi 
knowing  that  when  only  four  appear  in  a  grou 
for  example,  something  has  been  left  ou 
these  enciphered  groups  of  twos  are  now  ccm 
bined  into  groups  of  fives,  so  that  the  finish^ 
cipher  reads: 
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147 


EGTUE  LXCAB  EAGRU  MIFRZ 

The  foregoing  sounds  extremely  complicated, 
but  the  truth  is  that  anybody,  after  half  an 
hour's  practice,  can  put  a  message  into  this 
kind  of  cipher  (**  Playfair'*  cipher)  almost 
as  fast  as  he  can  print  the  straight  English 
of  it  in  capital  letters.  And  unless  the  person 
who  reads  it  knows  the  key  word  which  deter- 
mined the  pattern  on  his  keyboard,  he  would 
have  to  be  an  expert  to  decipher  it,  and  even 
he  could  do  it  only  after  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Another  ingenious  cipher  is  called  the  '*  Chess 
Board/'  First,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  ruled  into 
squares  exactly  like  a  chess  board— that  is, 
a  square  divided  into  eighths  each  way.  This 
arrangement  gives,  of  course,  sixty-four  small 
squares.  Then,  by  agreement  between  the 
people  who  intend  to  use  this  cipher,  sixteen 

I  of  these  squares  are  agreed  upon  and  are  cut 
out  of  the  sheet  with  a  knife.     Suppose  for 

,  example,  this  pattern  is  chosen: 


nDBnannn 


aDDBDnnn 
nnnnn 

nBnnnnnn 


[and  the  squares  showing  in  white  are  cut  out* 
Next,  another  sheet  of  paper  is  ruled  into  a 

[chess  board,  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
ftrst.     The  perforated  sheet  is  now  laid  on  top 

[of  the  second  sheet,  so  that  the  squares  on 

I  the  one  exactly  cover  the  squares  on  the  other. 

iNow.  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  the  plain  text  of 
the  secret  message  is  printed  on  the  under 
sheet  by  writing  through  the  perforations  of 
the  upper  sheet,  only  one  letter  being  written 
in  each  square.  This,  of  course,  permits  the 
writing  ot  sixteen  letters  of  the  message. 

Suppose  the  complete  message  is  to  be: 


"Authorize  payment  ten  million  dollars  to 
buy  copper  for  shipment  to  Germany/*  Then 
the  lower  sheet,  after  we  have  written  through 
the  perforations,  will  look  like  this: 


A 
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The  perforated  sheet  is  now  turned  to  the 
right  through  one-fourth  of  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, so  that  the  top  of  it  is  at  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  sheet  and  so  that  the  two  chess 
boards  again  **  match  up/'  This  operation 
exposes,  through  the  perforations,  a  new  set  of 
sixteen  open  squares  on  the  lower  sheet. 
The  writing  of  the  message  is  continued,  and 
the  lower  sheet  now  looks  like  this: 


:A 
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T 

Again  the  perforated  sheet  is  turned  to  the 
right,  and  sixteen  more  lelt"eit^  w^  ^shtvWs.'^. 
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Onoe  more,  and  the  whole  sixty-four  squares 
an  atil^ed,  kwking  like  this: 
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These  letters  are  now  put  upright,  like  this 

s 
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.  These  letters  are  now  read  from  left  to  right 
and  from  the  first  line  down,  like  ordinary 
leading  matter.  They  are  then  grouped  into 
fives  for  telegraphic  transmission,  and  an  X 
added  at  the  end  to  make  an  even  five-group 
there.  Thus  the  message,  as  transmitted,  reads: 

SADUL  RRYAL  TOHOF  TRLNO  IRNEl 
MZNPI  EEIPE  PGOMC  APYTU  LAYHM 
EBOOM    NRNOT   TESTX 

When  this  message  is  received,  it  can,  of 
course,  be  quickly  deciphered  by  printing  it 
iwt  on  M  c^ss  baud  and  placing  over  it  a 


sheet  perforated  according  to  the  pmami) 
pattern. 

This  survey  of  codes  and  ciphers  does  l 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  sub/ets. 
nor  more  than  suggest  the  almost  infiniie 
variations  that  are  possible — ^in  cipben  » 
pecially.  It  simply  gives  a  groundworic  hr 
an  understanding  of  the  German  secret  m^ 
sages  now  to  be  described, 

THE    BOLO   PASHA  GODE 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  theie  uoft 
messages  is  the  series  of  wireless  telegtanfi 
by  means  of  which  the  German  maney  mm 
paid  to  Bolo  Pasha  for  the  purchase  of  Ik 
Paris  Jmirnal — one  of  the  principal  ephodb 
in  the  treasonable  intrigue  for  which  Bck 
was  recently  executed  by  a  French  ftn^ 
squad.  These  messages  were  in  English,  ina 
meant  exactly  what  they  saidt  except  for  Ik 
proper  names  and  the  figure,  which  wwt 
code.  To  decode  them,  it  was  necessary  oah 
to  make  the  following  substitutions; 

William  Foxley  ^  Foreign  Office 
Charles  Glcdhitl  ^  Count  BemstorIT 
Fred  Hooven  -  Guaranty   Trust    Company  (Hn 
York) 
$500  —  1500,000 

and  to  all  other  figures  add  three  ciphcn  \u 
arrive  at  the  real  amount.  For  example*  one 
of  these  messages  read;  ''Paid  Charles  GW- 
hill  five  hundred  dollars  through  Fn^d  Hoovea " 
This  meant:  ''Paid  Count  Bermiorff  lift 
hundred  thousand  dollars  through  GuaraiRv 
Trust  Company:'* 

The  story  of  these  messages  is  briefly  lUs 
Marie  Paul  Bolo  started  life  as  a  barber, 
became  an  adventurer  and,  in  the  service  ttf 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  received  the  title  of 
Pasha  for  a  frnancial  service  which  he  rcndemf 
him.  Returning  to  France  as  Bolo  Pasha,  he 
married  two  wealthy  women  and  lived  m 
grand  style  on  their  money.  He  became  a« 
intimate  of  Charles  Humbert,  another  adven* 
turer,  who  achieved  political  power  by  question- 
able methods  and  became  a  member  ol  tlie 
French  Senate,  i  n  the  meantime,  the  Khedive 
had  been  deposed  by  the  British  on  account  of 
his  proTurkish  (and  hence  pro-German)  ac- 
tivities after  the  Great  War  began.  Abbas 
Hilmi  joined  the  colony  of  ex-rulcrs  in  Swiizer* 
land,  and  there  became  a  part  of  the  German 
system  of  intrigue.  He  received  money  from 
the  Germatvs  and,  after  he  *  ^  "     '         T|t 
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ATTORNEY    GENERAL   THOMAS   W.   GREGORY 


O  Harris  &  Ewing 


lias  directed  the  nation-wide  work  of  arresting  and   prosecuting  German  plotters  and  of  interning  dangerous 

enemy  aliens 
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MR.    A.    BRLCH    BlHLASKl 
Who,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  organized  and  managed  the  \astly  increased  b(xly  of  Government  agents 
who  unravel  the  German  plots  and  capture  the  plotters 


*' squeeze"    (which    sometimes    amounted    to 
half  the  total),  he  paid  over  the  rest  to  Bolo, 
to    be    used    by    Bolo.     Humbert,     and     ex- 
Premier  (^aillaux  in  an  effort  to  restore  Caillaux 
to  power  and  then  to  further  the  propaganda 
for  an  early   and   hence   inconclusive   peace. 
Either  this  method  of  supplying  the  French 
traitors  with  funds  became  too  dangerous,  or     ^.v^.^..  ^v.^  t.,^,.  ^..^lan.^:^  lu  vj.  Amsinck  A 
the  Germans  preferred  to  keep  their  gold  and     Company,  of  which  Pavenstedt  had  long  been 
wished  to  use  their  credit  in  the  United  States     senior  partner.     He,   in   turn,    placed   them, 
to  get  American  gold  for  this  purpose.     In  any     v;\lh  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank 
^^ent,  Bolo  Pasha  appeared  in  New  YorkearW     o\  CaxvaAa^  Xo  x\v^  ^cc»\«vV  ^  ^Jq  P^sbt 


in  March,  1916.     Strangd 
enough,  this  French  subj« 
bore  letters  of  introduction  t 
several  Germans.     The  mos 
important  was  addressed  i 
Adolf  Pavenstedt,  who  wa 
senior  partner  in  G.  AmsincI 
&  Company   and  for  man} 
years  a  chief  paymasterof thi 
German   spy   system  in  tte 
country.       Through  Pavm 
stedt,    Bolo    met    Huge 
Schmidt,    a   director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  a 
Government  institution,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  countn 
soon  after  the  war  broke  out 
to  provide  complete  coopera- 
tion between  the  older  repr^ 
sentatives    of  the    Deutsdie 
Bank  here  and  the  manage 
ment  in  Berlin. 

Through     Pavenstedt   as 
messenger,  Bolo  also  got  ic 
touch  with    Bemstorff,  and 
arranged  the  final  details  of 
the  plan  by  which  Bolo  to 
to  receive   10  million  francs 
from   the   German   Govera- 
ment.     He  was  to  use  this 
money  to  buy  the  Paris  y«f- 
nal.  which   would    then  be 
edited  by  Senator  Humbert, 
who   agreed    to    change  ic 
editorial   policy  to  favor  afl 
immediate    peace.     As  the 
Journal  is  one  of  the  mosi 
powerful  dailies   in    France, 
with    a    circulation    amoni 
more  than  a  million  and  a 
half    readers,     the     sinister 
possibilities  of   this  scheme 
are  readily  seen. 
BernstorfT  committed  the  financial  detaik 
to   Hugo  Schmidt.     He,   in   turn,   wirelessed 
Berlin  for  suitable  credits  in  American  bank- 
ing houses.     These  were  arranged  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  the  National 
Park  Bank— for  many  years  American  corres- 
pondents   of    the    Deutsche     Bank.     These 
credits  were  then  credited  to  G.  Amsinck  4 
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As  the  exchange  rate  at  the  time  ran  in  favor 
of  American  dollars  and  against  French  francs, 
the  10  million  francs  (normally  equal  to  about 
2  million  dollars)  which  Bolo  got,  required 
only  $1,683,500  of  American  money— which  is 
just  the  sum  of  the  amounts  named  in  the  wire- 
less messages. 

The  Journal  was  actually  bought  by  Bolo 
and  Humbert,  but  before  they  could  do  much 
damage  with  it,  they  were  arrested,  and  Bolo 
has  already  been  executed. 

The  Hindus  in  this  country,  who  were  plot- 
ting with  the  Germans  the  revolution  that 
should  destroy  the  British  rule  in  India,  used 
two  systems  for  their  secret  messages.  The 
first  was  this  substitution  cipher: 


I 

2     3 

4     5 

6    7 

I 

A 

B    C 

D   E 

F.G 

2 

H 

I     1 

K   L 

M  N 

^ 

0 

P    Q 

R  S 

T    U 

4 

V 

W  X 

Y   Z 

The  message,  "  Leave  San  Francisco"  would  be 
written,  in  this  cipher,  as  follows: 

25  15  n  4<  t5  35    II  27  1634  1127  1322  35  13  31 

by  giving  each  letter  of  the  message  the  num- 
ber to  the  left  of  it  combined  with  the  number 
above  it. 

The  other  system  used  by  the  Hindus  was  a 
book  code.  They  agreed  upon  a  small  English 
dictionary  of  a  certain  edition,  and  Avrote  from 
it  messages  that  were  also  groups  of  numbers, 
after  this  fashion:  625-2-1 1  27-1-36  45-2-20 
and  so  on.  The  first  figure  in  each  group 
was  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  word 
would  be  found,  the  second  figure  gave  the 
column,  and  the  third  figure  was  the  number 
of  the  word  in  the  column,  counting  from  the 
top  of  the  page. 

The  case  of  the  Odenwald  reveals  an  example 
of  German  enciphered  code.  The  Odenwald 
was  a  German  steamer,  requisitioned  on 
March  17,  191 5,  by  the  German  Government 
for  service  as  a  naval  auxiliary.  Our  Govern- 
ment detected  the  Odenwald  engaging  to 
go  to  sea  periodically  with  supplies  to  be 
delivered  to  the  German  cruiser  Prin^  Eitel 
Friedrich,  whereupon  our  officers  interned 
her  at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  which  had  been  her 
headquarters.  In  the  process  of  unearthing 
her  illegal  activities,  our  Government  inter- 
cepted nearly  one  hundred  secret  wireless 
messages  and  cablegrams.  One  of  these  mes- 
sages, with   its  translation  from  code  and 


LEWIS   J.    SMITH 
Hired  by  Consul  General  Bopp,  of  San 
place   bombs  on   ships,  dynamite 
destroy  powder  mills 


Francisco,  to 
munition  trains,  and 


C.   C.   CROWLEY 
Who  hired  Smith  for  Bopp  a^tvd^Vya  ^\\^v^^  >>>».  ^^^ 
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A  GERMAN  ENCIPHERED  CODE  MESSAGE 
One  of  the  Odenwald  messages  that  revealed  the  German 
operations  in  the  West  Indies.  Above  is  ihe  caNegram. 
in  "ten  letter"  enciphered  code;  and  below  h  the  same- 
message,  first  deciphered  and  then  decoded  into  German 
and  English 


(0« 

vuKun* 
mmm.     aii  jolt,  ?.  ju 

— fc  ■!#—  IB— ■■ 
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lipVta  aMItai  MMi)    MMrtlM  M^  — -H^i*  ^ri^    Afw^^Q 


cipher  is  reprcNjuced  as  an  illustration  on  this 
page,  and  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the 
favorite  German  methods. 

The  Odenwald  was  one  of  several  German 
vessels  that  happened  to  be  in  the  West  indies 
when  the  war  broke  out.  They  were  all  set 
at  the  task  of  supplying,  at  sea,  the  German 
commerce  raiders  and  squadrons  of  cruiseiSv 
like  Von  Spec's,  They  acted  under  the  looi 
orders  of  Captain  Schlimbach,  of  the  Pr^ti^ 
deni,  which  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  at 
Ponce.  Schlimbach  kept  in  touch  with  his 
superiors  in  the  United  States  through  Korbtf 
&  Company,  a  German  banking  house  in 
Ponce,  The  head  of  this  concern  was  a  t>fi- 
cal  example  of  the  German  business  agent 
charged  by  his  Government  with  the  taskd 
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a«f.w# 

1iflit«a'jrii*.K«tleh  vfruidM^ 

■ICiwA  *».tlta«l> 

■if  ti^  »<MUUofi  r 

it*«r4k«  ft*  p^   *^  J«l^™t 
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THE    ENGLISH   OF   A   GERMAN    MESSAGE 
The  Odenwald  cablegram  rranslated  into  straight  GcTWi" 
uu  and  then  trafisUted  into  plain  Englbh 


carrying  German  commerce  to  every  par! 
of  the  world  and  of  becoming,  not  merel|y 
emissary  of  trade,  but  also  a  permanent  i  ^ 
of  the  German  Government  in  any 
military  or  otherwise,  that  it  should  have  til 
do.  After  the  universal  custom  of  these  matj 
he  made  his  outlying  post  his  permanenf 
home.  He  married  a  Porto  Rican  woman,  and 
became,  to  all  appearances,  an  integral  part 
of  the  life  of  Ponce.  When  his  son  was  in  his 
early  teens,  he  sent  him  to  Germany  to  finish 
his  education  under  the  kultural  aegis  of  tl« 
Fatherland,  and  then  to  New  York  for  a  fcl 
years  of  experience  in  American  commercti! 
methods  in  a  commission  house  in  Wall  StredJ 
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Work  (including  the  writer  of  this  article) 
very  well  remember  little  blond  "Willie" 
Korber,  when  he  boarded  in  the  same  house 
with  them  at  128  East  Sixteenth  Street,  in 
New  York,  in  1903  and  1904.  His  English 
was  still  broken,  but  he  was  learning  rapidly, 
and  every  evening,  after  his  day's  work  was 
done,  he  climbed  to  his  little  room  at  the  fourth 
floor,  front,  and  delved  into  his  books  in  Eng- 
lish. They  were  chiefly  books  of  travel  and 
books  on  business  methods,  but  he  had,  be- 
sides, an  excellent  knowledge  of  standard  Eng- 
lish literature.  He,  too,  was  doubtless  pre- 
paring to  do  his  part  in  the  worldwide  spread 
of  Deuischtum. 

The  method  by  which  Korber  kept  Captain 
Schlimbach  in  touch  was  this:  Karl  Boy-Ed, 
the  German   naval   attache  at   Washington, 


Friedricb,  the  Karlsruhe,  and  the  Dresden  in 
South  Atlantic  waters,  besides  reporting 
information  concerning  the  movements  of 
French  and  British  cruisers  patrolling  this 
region.  The  intercepted  messages,  when  un- 
raveled, not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  German 
naval  operations,  but  disclosed  the  chain  of 
German  agents  in  the  West  Indies  whom  we 
needed  to  beware  of  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  interests  in  the  war,  and  after.  Korber's 
position,  for  example,  became  quite  clear, 
despite  his  long-time  surface  enthusiasm  for 
American  control  of  Porto  Rico,  and  he  is 
now  interned,  and  will  be  carefully  watched  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all  the 
intercepted  messages  (except  the  Luxburg 
and  Zimmerman  notes,  of  which  the  story 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   A  GERMAN   CODE   EXPERT  S   BLOTTER 
Showing  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  the  actual  work  of  enciphering  a  message,  and  the  combined  use  of  cipher  and  code 


had  moved  to  an  office  in  New  York.  Here 
he  worked  out  his  orders  for  the  German  ships, 
basing  them  upon  his  own  instructions  from 
Berlin.  These  orders  were  cabled  to  a  Ger- 
man firm  in  Havana — Scheidt-Heilbut  & 
Company — and  signed  with  the  name  of 
Schwarz.  The  company  in  Havana  then 
cabled  the  messages  on  to  Korber,  in  Ponce, 
and  Korber  passed  them  on  to  Schlimbach. 
To  cover  up  the  military  character  of  the  ships' 
operations,  open  messages  were  sent  to  Korber, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  agency  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  at  St.  Thomas,  which 
was  then  a  possession  of  Denmark  (now  part  of 
the  United  States  and  re-named  as  the  Virgin 
Islands). 

The  Odenwald,  the  Praesident,  the  Gladstone, 

and  the  Fam,  at  one  time  or  another,  were 

under  German  orders  to  coal  and  otherwise 

upply    the    Kronprini    H^ilbelm,  the    Eitel 


cannot  yet  be  told)  were  those  which  revealed 
the  part  played  by  well  known  Irish-American 
leaders  in  the  ill-fated  Casement  revolution  in 
Ireland.  These  messages  are  reproduced  on 
page  145,  and  are  good  examples  of  German 
Government  code  experts'  work.  The  story  of 
the  Casement  expedition  is  too  familiar  to  need 
to  be  retold.  And  comment  upon  the  polit- 
ical morals  of  Justice  Cohalan  and  John  Devoy 
becomes  superfluous  in  the  light  of  these  mes- 
sages. American  citizens  (one  of  them  sig- 
nally honored  with  public  office  in  New  York), 
both  held  their  Irish  blood  superior,  in  their 
duty  of  loyalty,  to  the  United  States,  using 
their  citizenship  as  a  cloak  under  which  to 
strike  at  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  for  a 
quarter  century  the  chief  bulwark  of  this 
country  against  Germany's  plan  to  conquer 
us  and  to  impose  upon  out  oa<»to^  >^o&\s«3j^ 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 


READING  the  August  newspapers 
which  described  the  mobilizations  in 
Europe.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  emphasis  which  they  laid  upon  the 
splendid  spirit  that  was  overnight  chang- 
ing the  civilian  populations  into  armies.  At 
that  time  Turkey  also  was  mobilizing — not  for 
definite  hostilities  but  merely  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure;  yet  the  daily  scenes  which  1 
witnessed  in  Constantinople  bore  few  re- 
semblances to  those  which  were  taking  place  in 
Europe.  The  martial  patriotism  of  men  and 
thesublime  patienceand  sacrifice  of  women  may 
sometimes  give  war  an  heroic  aspect;  in  Tur- 
key, however,  the  prospect  was  one  of  general 
listlessness  and  misery.  Day  by  day  the  mis- 
cellaneous Ottoman  hordes  passed  through  the 
streets;  Arabs,  bootless  and  shoeless,  dressed 
in  their  most  gaily  colored  garments,  with  long 
Jinen  bags,  containing  five  days'  rations,  thrown 


over  their  shoulders,  shambling  in  their  gait 
and  bewildered  in  their  manner,  touched 
shoulders  with  equally  dispirited  Bedouins, 
evidently  suddenly  snatched  from  the  desert. 
A  motley  aggregation  of  Turks,  Circassians^ 
Greeks,  Kurds,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  showing 
signs  of  having  been  summarily  taken  from 
their  farms  and  shops,  constantly  jostled  one 
another.  Most  were  ragged,  many  looked 
half-starved;  everything  about  them  suggested 
hopelessness  and  a  cattle-like  submission  to  a 
fate  which  they  knew  that  they  could  not 
avoid.  There  was  no  joy  of  approaching 
battle,  no  feeling  that  they  were  sacrificing 
themselves  for  a  mighty  cause;  day  by  day 
they  passed,  the  unwilling  children  of  a  tatter- 
demalion empire  that  was  making  one  last 
despairing  attempt  to  gird  itself  for  action. 

These    wretched    marchers    little    realized 
what  was  the  power  that  was  dragging  them 


J 
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,,  O  Ladervood  and  UndeivaoJ 

THE       GOEBEN 

One  of  the  two  swift  and  powerful  war  vessels  which  Geniuny.  by  breaking  international  law.  sticceeded  in  getting 
ito  the  Danianelles  when  the  war  began.    This  move  enal>(ed  Germany  to  dose  the  Dardanelles,  and  so  cut  Ri^ij's 
t  line  of  communication  with  the  Allies.     The  Russian  military  coUapse  was  a  result 
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jaricriy  ex|iti0U  fliDMllV 

much  at  the  hktwyd 
the  lAst  ihfrr  mn 
The  Turkisli  dbmt 
told     Mr.    MarEfjpifc 

to  do  wiTh  *;l*j.;ii, 
Dardanelles,  '  \u  u 
a  $urpnse  to  m^  u^ 
the  MinisfersCFotiA^ 
Of  coursr,  G^rmiji^lM 
iihciur  as  much  '*|*^ 
fight  ro  cloM  the  Ql^ 
J^inenes  as  ilw  «i3iu^ 
have  h^J  to  dast  ^^ 
^^lrl  of  New  Vork 


THE  DOCKS  AT  CON- 
STANTINOPLE 

Through  the  Bos- 
phoruf  niDMenths  of 
Russu  s  exports  reached 
the  outside  world, 
Thraugh  this  narrow 
channel  she  received  al- 
most all  her  imports, 
inc/uding  muntttons  On 
September  2  7 1  h— s  I  % 
weeks  before  Turkey 
declared  war — the  Ger- 
mans closed  the  Our- 
danefles  and  $0  bottl<^d 
up  Ru&sia.       This  acl 


from  the  four  corners  uf  their  country.  Even 
we  of  the  diplomatic  group  had  not  then  clearly 
grasped  the  real  situation.  The  signal  for  this 
mobilization  had  not  come  originally  from 
Enver  or  Talaat  or  the  Turkish  Cabinet;  the 
General  Staff  in  Berlin  and  its  representatives 
in  Constantinople,  Liman  von  Sanders  and 
Brounsart,  were  really  directing  the  variegated 
operation.  There  were  unmistakable  signs  of 
German  activity.  As  soon  as  the  German 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine  work  was  begun  on  a 
mammoth  wireless  station  a  few  miles  outside 
of  Constantinople.  The  materials  all  came 
from  Germany  by  way  of  Rumania;  the 
mechanics,  industriously  working  from  day- 
break to  sunset,  were  unmistakably  Germans. 
Of  course,  the  neutrality  laws  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  construction  of  a  wireless  station 
for  a  belligerent  in  a  neutral  country  like 
Turkey;  it  was  therefore  officially  announced 
that  M  German  company  was  building  this 


heaven-pointing    siruciure    for     the     luA- 
Government  and  on  the  Sultan's  own  proper  1 
But   this  story  deceived   no   one,     Wangen- 
heim,  the  German  Ambassador,   spoke  of  it 
freely  and  constantly  as  a  German  enterpri^^- 

*'  Have  you  seen  our  wireless  yet?  "  he  wouU 
ask  me,  'Xorne  on.  let's  ride  jp  there  and 
look  it  over." 

He  proudly  told  me  that  it  was  the  mm 
powerful  in  the  world— powerful  enough  1*^ 
catch  all  messages  sent  by  the  EifTel  Tow^t^r  in 
Paris!  He  said  that  it  would  put  him  in  cm- 
stant  communication  with  Berlin.  So  little 
did  he  attempt  to  conceal  its  German  ownc^ 
ship  that  several  times  when  orciinary  telegri* 
phic  communication  was  suspended,  he  oflferd 
to  let  me  use  it  to  send  my  telegrams. 

This  wireless  plant  was  an  outward  symbol 
of  the  close  though  unacknowledged  assoda- 
tion  which  then  existed  between  Turkey  and 
ft^tWtv*    \X  \Qtik  ^me  time  to  finish  such  an 


l)ji--rMAL,  MlNJSItK  UI  MARINE 
On  rhr  riKlit,  ;md  Rnvcr,  M  kins  in  of  War— on  the  Jrft,  Popular  report  &ajd  that  Djenial  was  pro- Em  en  it  "^^i 
ni'wt  uimt^  (H^ii  llrr  German*,  in  iommand  of  Turkish  warships,  had  bombarded  Odessa,  and  so  had  pushed  Turkey iiB 
war,  t)ji*inaJ  was  playing  cards  at  the  Cerde  D'OrienL  He  expressed  his  surprise  and  declared  that  he  had  issued  noiirtlffi 
for  the  bombardment,  l  he  Germans  simpJy  did  it  on  Iheir  own  responsibility  in  order  to  make  war  inevitable  bel»«« 
Turkey  and  the  F.ntente 


extensive  station  and  in  the  interim  Wangen- 
hcim  was  using  the  apparatus  on  the  Corco- 
vatio,  a  (ierman  merchant  ship  which  was  lying 
in  the  Busphorus  opposite  the  German 
Fmbassy,  For  practical  purposes,  Wangen- 
heim  had  $i  constant  telephone  connection  with 
Berlin. 

German  officers  were  almost  as  active  as 
the  lurks  themselves  in  this  mobilization. 
They  enjoyed  it  all  immensely;  they  gave  every 
sign  that  ihey  were  having  the  time  of  their 
lives.  Brounsart,  Humann.  and  Laff'erts  w^ere 
constantly  at  Enver's  elbow,  advising  and 
directing  the  operations*  German  officers 
were  rushing  through  ihe  streets  every  day  in 
huge  automobiles,  all  requisitioned  from  the 
civilian  population;  they  filled  all  the  restaur- 
lints  and  amusement  places  at  night  and  cele* 
bratetl  their  joy  in  the  situation  by  consuming 
lar^e  quantities  of  champagne — also  requisi- 
tioniHJ.  A  particularly  spectacular  and  noisy 
Jl^un.*  was  that  of  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  He 
WS3  comijnily  making  a  kir\d  of  vicere^ 


progress  through  the  streets  in  a  huge  and 
madly  dashing  automobile,  on  both  sides  d 
which  flaring  German  eagles  were  paintcO 
A  trumpeter  on  the  front  seat  blew  loud,  deh- 
ant  blasts  as  the  conveyance  rushed  alofist 
woe  to  any  one,  Turk  or  non-Turk,  who  haf^ 
pened  to  get  in  the  way!  The  Germans  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  Their  conviction  thil 
they  owned  this  town.  Just  as  Wangenheim 
had  established  a  little  Wilhelmstrasse  in  Ins 
Embassy,  so  had  the  German  militar>*  mefl 
established  a  sub-station  of  the  Berlin  Gene*i 
Staff.  They  even  brought  their  wiv^  ifid 
families  from  Germany;  I  heard  BaioQCSS 
Wangenheim  remark  that  she  was  hoJding  I 
little  court  of  her  own* 

The  Germans,  however,  were  about  the  imiI^ 
people  who  were  enjoying  this  pmceediaE^ 
The  requisitioning  that  accompanied  the 
mobilization  really  amounted  to  a  wholesale 
looting  of  the  civilian  population.  The  Turb 
look  all  the  horses,  mules,  camels,  sheep,  cows, 
atid  <sC^^x  Wb.%\^  ^^\  xV'E^  ocMild  lay  thdr 


Talaat  Pa^ha.  the  maslerful  but  blood-stained  Boss  of  Turkey.  He  was  convinced  that  Germany  would  win 
^htwar»  and  would  punish  Turkey  severely  if  the  Sultan*s  Empire  did  not  assist  the  Kaiser  in  winning  this  victory, 
S^ash«  said  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  his  broken  Gertnan,  "Ich  mil  die  Deutschen." 
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A    GtRiMAN    REQUISITION    FOR    TURKISH    SUPPLIES 

ag  Js  the  European  war  started,   though  she  did  not  enrcr 
£ning  three  months,  the  Sultan  was  nommally  a 


would  enter  a  retail 
shop,  take  practic- 
ally all  The  mer- 
chandise on  the 
shelves,  and  give  a 
piece  of  paper  in 
acknowledgment. 
As  the  Govern- 
ment had  never 
paid  for  the  sup- 
plies which  it  had 
taken  in  the  Italian 
and  Balkan  Wars, 
the  merchants 
hardly  expected 
that  they  would 
ever  receive  any- 
thing for  these 
latest  requisitions. 
Afterward  many 
w  h  o  understcxx! 
oflicialdom,  and 
were  politically  in- 
fluenliai,  did  re- 
cover to  the  extent 
of  70  per  cent. — 
what  became  of  the 
remaining  jo  per 
cent,  is  not  a  secret 
to  those  who  have 
had  a  n>' experience 
with  Turkish  bu- 
reaucrats. Thus  for] 
most  of  the  popul. 
tion,  requisitionin 
simply  meant  fma 
cial  ruin.  Judgi: 
from  the  war 
terials   which 
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**GOEBEN 

Ihe  European  war.  Admiral  Souchon— the  central  ngureii^imsK..^^^^       o.,,u«  tr^TutVev 
Gemun  Government  maintained  that  it  had 


,,l  KMAN    AND   TURKISH    OFFirERS    ON    BOARD   THE 
r  left  jnd  extreme  right,  are  Cfcrmans 
tral  figure  in  this  group— controlled  t.,^.  .  -  -  - 
-s«M'^  the  Gaehen  and  the  BresUu  lo  \uTVvt^ 
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The  World's  Work 


thing  in  many  other  cases.  The  prevailing 
system  was  to  take  movable  property  wherever 
available  and  convert  it  into  cash;  where  the 
money  ultimately  went  I  do  not  know;  but 
that  many  private  fortunes  were  made  I  have 
little  doubt.  I  told  Enver  that  this  ruthless 
method  of  mobilizing  and  requisitioning  was 
destroying  his  country.  Misery  and  starv- 
ation soon  began  to  afflict  the  land.  Out  of 
4.000,000  adult  male  population   more  than 


he  boasted,  which  no  other  nation  had  eve 
done  before.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
Enver  had  issued  orders  which  imposed  th 
death  penalty  for  evading  military  service,  anj 
also  adopted  a  scheme  by  which  any  Ottoimi! 
could  obtain  exemption  by  the  payment  d 
about  $190.  Still  Enver  regarded  his  acconi- 
plishment  as  a  notable  one.  It  was  really  he 
first  taste  of  unlimited  power  and  he  cnjW 
the  exp)erience  greatly. 


A    (iROUP   OF    AMHRICANS    IN    CONSTANTINOPLE 
Reading  from  left  to  right:  Dean  Wallace,  of  the  Constantinople  Clollege  for  Women,  Ambassador  Moraenthu 
Dr.  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  President  of  Constantinople  College,  Prof.  Isabelle  Dodd,  of  the  same  institution.  Mis.  Moi|B 
thau,  and  at  the  extreme  right  Dr.  Gates,  President  of  Robert  College 


1,500,000  were  ultimately  enlisted;  about  a 
million  families  were  left  without  breadwinners, 
all  of  them  in  a  condition  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion. The  Turkish  Gr)vernment  paid  its 
soldiers  25  cents  a  month,  and  gave  the  families 
a  separation  allowance  of  J?i.20  a  month.  As 
a  result  thousands  were  dying  from  lack  of  food 
and  many  more  were  enfeebled  by  malnutri- 
tion; I  believe  that  the  Empire  has  lost  a  quar- 
ter of  its  Turkish  population  since  the  war 
started.  1  asked  Enver  why  he  permitted  his 
people  to  be  destroyed  in  this  way.  But  suf- 
ferings like  these  did  not  distress  him.  He  was 
much  impressed  by  his  success  in  raising  a  large 
army  with  practioiUy  no  money — someth'mg, 


That  the  Germans  directed  this  mobiliza 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  pnxil 
1  need  only  instance  that  the  Germans  wr 
requisitioning  materials  in  their  own  namefc 
their  own  uses.  I  have  a  photographic  cop 
of  such  a  requisition  made  by  Humann.  th 
German  naval  attach^,  for  a  shipload  of  0 
cake.  This  document  is  dated  September  2< 
1914 — about  a  month  before  Turkey  ha 
declared  war.  "The  lot  by  the  steamshi 
Dertndje  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letft 
of  the  26th/'  this  paper  reads,  "has  bee 
requisitioned  by  me  for  the  German  Goven 
ment."  While  the  Germans  were  thus  exeidi 
\tv^  \.W  VQW^\^  ol  ^verei^ty  at  Constant 
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nopIe»  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  powers 
stood  aside.  The  cards  had  been  stacked 
against  them. 


On  August  loth,  I  went  out  on  a  little  launch 
to  meet  the  Sicilia,  a  small  Italian  ship  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Venice.  1  was  especially 
interested  in  this  vessel  because  she  was  bring- 
ing to  Constantinople  my  daughter  and  son- 
in^aw;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Wertheim 
and  their  three  little  daughters.  The  greeting 
jmjsd  even  more  interesting  than  I  had  ex- 
^■llSTTfound  thii  passengers  considerably  ex- 
dted,  for  I  hey  had  witness^,  the  day  before,  a 
naval  engagement  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  "We  were 
Itmchiog  yesterday  on  deck/'  my  daughter 
tdd  me,  *'when  I  saw  two  strange-looking 
vessels  just  above  the  horizon.  1  ran  for  the 
l^isses  and  made  out  two  large  battlesAips, 
the  first  one  with  two  queer  exotic-l6oking 
towers  and  the  other  one  quite  an  ordinary- 
kx>kifig  battleship.  We  watched  and  saw  an- 
other ship  coming  up  behind  them  and  going 
very  fast.  She  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
then  wc  heard  guns  booming.  Pillars  of  water 
sprang  yp  in  the  air;  there  were  many  little 
{mff^  of  vyrfaite  smoke;  it  took  me  some  time  to 
maike  what  it  was  all  about,  and  then  it  burst 
upon  me  that  we  were  actually  witnessing  an 
en^gement.  The  ships  continually  shifted 
iheir  position  but  went  on  and  on.  The  two 
big  ones  turned  and  rushed  furiously  for  the 
little  one;  then  apparently  changed  their  minds 
and  lumed  back.    Then  the  little  one  turned 


and  calmly  steamed  in  our  direction. 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  this,  but 
«"riwng  happened.  She  circled  around  us 
with  her  tars  excited  and  grinning  and  some- 
what grimy.  They  signalled  to  our  captain 
many  questions*  and  then  turned  and  finally 
disappeared.  The  captain  told  us  that  the 
two  big  ships  were  Germans  which  had  been 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean  and  which  were 
trying  to  escape  from  the  British  fleet.  He  says 
tint  the  British  ships  are  chasing  them  all 
over  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  German 
ships  are  trying  to  get  into  Constantinople. 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  them?  Where  do 
you  suppose  the  British  fleet  is?  " 

A  few  hours  afterward  1  happened  to  meet 
Vangenhcim.  When  I  told  him  what  Mrs. 
Vertfaehn  had  seen,  he  displayed  an  agitated 
Immediately  after  lunch  he  called 
Rdbvidni,  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
1  for  an  interview  with  my  daughter. 


The  two  ambassadors  solt] 
selves  in  chairs  before 
subjected  her  to  a  most 
polite,  cross  examinationl 
important  in  my  life,"  shI 
They  would  not  permit  he  J 
detail;  they  wished  to  knl 
had  been  fired,  what  dif 
ships  had  taken,  what  eve^ 
said — and  so  on.  The 
these  allied  ambassadors! 
satisfaction;  they  left  thel 
jubilant  mood,  behaving  J 
weight  had  been  taken  off 
certainly  they  had  good 
tion.  My  daughter  had  I 
giving  them  the  news  whi| 
to  hear  above  everything  i 
and  the  Breslau  had  escaj 
and  were  then  steaming  ra] 
of  the  Dardanelles, 

The  next  day  official  b| 
the  Gemian    Embassy, 
animated  manner  soon  dj 
no  interest  in  routine  mal 
seen  him  so  nervous  and  s{ 
not  rest  in  his  chair  morel 
at  a  time;  he  was  constant  [ 
ing  to  the  window  and  k 
toward  the  Bosphorus  wh| 
less  station,  the  Corcav^^ 
quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
was  flushed;  his  eyes  wer 
stride  up  and  down  the  re 
a  recent  German  victoni 
little  forecast  of  German  { 
stalk  to  the  window  again| 
the  Corcovado. 

"Something  is  seriousl| 
1  said,  rising.     "  !  will  go  . 
other  time." 

"No,  no!"  the  Ambassd 
"I  want  you  to  stay  rij 
This  will  be  a  great  day  fc 
will  only  remain  for  a  fel 
hear  a  great  piece  of  nef 
has  the  utmost  bearing 
tion  to  the  war/* 

Then  he  rushed  out  on  t^ 
over  the  balustrade*    At 
saw  a  little  launch  put  ouj 
toward  the  Ambassador's  < 
hurried  down,  seized  an  el 
the  sailors  and   a  mome| 
into  the  room  again. 


■ 

ft 


"We've  got  them!"  he  shouted  to  me. 

*'Got  what?**  I  asked, 

"The  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  have  passed 
through  the  Dardanelles!" 

lie  was  waving  the  wireless  message  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  college  boy  whose  football 
team  has  won  a  victory. 

Then,  momentarily  checking  his  enthusiasm, 
he  came  up  to  me  solemnly,  humorously  shook 
his  forefinger,  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  said, 
"Of  course,  you  understand  that  we  have  sold 
those  ships  to  Turkey!" 

"  But  Admiral  Souchon/'  he  added  with 
another  wink,  "will  enter  the  Sultan's  ser- 
vice!" 

Wangenheim  had  more  than  patriotic  reasons 
for  this  exultation;  the  arrival  of  these  ships 
was  the  greatest  day  in  his  diplomatic  career 
It  was  really  the  first  diplomatic  victory  which 
Germany  had  won.  For  years  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Empire  had  been  Wangenheim*s 
laudable  ambition,  and  he  behaved  now  like 
a  man  who  saw  his  prize  within  his  grasp. 
The  voyage  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau 
was  his  personal  triumph;  he  had  arranged 
with  the  Turkish  Cabinet  for  their  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  he  had  directed 
their  movements  by  wireless  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. By  safely  getting  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau  into  Constantinople,  Wangenheim 
had  frnally  clinched  Turkey  as  Germany's  ally. 
Alt  his  intrigues  and  plottings  for  three  years 
had  finally  succeeded, 

I  doubt  if  any  two  ships  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  history  than  these  two 
German  cruisers.  Not  all  of  us  at  that  time 
fully  realized  their  importance,  but  subsequent 
developments  have  fully  justified  Wangen- 
heini's  exuberant  satisfaction.  The  Goeben 
was  a  powerful  battle  cruiser  of  recent  con- 
struction, the  Breslau  was  not  so  large  a  ship, 
but  she,  like  the  Goeben,  had  the  excessive 
speed  that  made  her  extremely  serviceable 
in  those  waters.  These  ships  had  spent  the 
few  months  preceding  the  war  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  the  declaration 
fmalty  came  they  were  taking  on  supplies 
at  Messina.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  these  two  vessels, 
both  of  them  having  a  greater  speed  than  any 
French  or  English  ships  in  the  Mediterranean, 
should  have  been  lying  not  far  from  Turkey 
when  war  broke  out.  The  selection  of  the 
Goeben  was  particularly  fortunate,  as  she  had 
twice  before  visited  Constantinople  and  her 


oftlcers  and  men  knew  the  Dardanelles  per- 
fectly. The  behavior  of  these  crews,  when 
the  news  of  war  was  received,  indicated  the 
spirit  with  which  the  German  Navy  began 
hostilities;  the  men  broke  out  into  song  and 
shouting,  lifted  their  Admiral  upon  their 
shoulders  and  held  a  real  German  jollification. 
It  is  said  that  Admiral  Souchon  preserved,  as 
a  touching  souvenir  of  this  occasion,  his  white 
uniform  bearing  the  finger  prints  of  his  grimy 
sailors!  For  all  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
battle,  the  situation  of  these  ships  was  a  pre- 
carious one.  They  formed  no  match  for  the 
large  British  and  French  naval  forces  which 
were  roaming  through  the  Mediterranean, 
The  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  were  far  from 
their  native  bases;  with  the  coaling  problem 
such  an  acute  one,  and  with  England  in  pos- 
session of  all  important  stations,  where  could 
they  flee  for  safety?  Several  Italian  destroyers 
were  circling  around  the  German  ships  at 
Messina,  enforcing  neutrality  and  occasionally 
reminding  them  that  they  could  remain  in 
port  only  twenty-four  hours,  England  had 
ships  stationed  at  the  Gulf  of  Otranto,  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  to  cut  them  off  in  case 
they  sought  to  escape  into  the  Austrian  port 
of  Pola.  The  British  Navy  also  stood  guaid 
at  Gibraltar  and  Suez,  the  only  other  exits 
that  apparently  offered  the  possibility  of 
escape.  There  was  only  one  other  place  in 
which  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  might  find  a 
safe  and  friendly  reception.  That  was  Con- 
stantinople. Apparently  the  British  Navy 
dismissed  this  as  an  impossibility.  At  that 
time,  early  in  August,  international  law  had 
not  entirely  disappeared  as  the  guiding  conduct 
of  nations.  Turkey  was  then  a  neutral 
country,  and,  despite  the  many  evidences  of 
German  penetration,  she  seemed  likely  to 
maintain  her  neutrality.  The  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  in  i8>6,  provided  that  war  ships  should 
not  use  the  Dardanelles  except  on  the  special 
permission  of  the  Sultan,  which  permission 
could  be  granted  only  in  times  of  peace.  In 
practice  the  Government  had  seldom  given  this 
permission  except  for  ceremonial  occasions. 
In  the  existing  conditions  it  would  have 
amounted  virtually  to  an  unfriendly  act  for 
the  Sultan  to  have  removed  the  ban  against 
war  vessels  in  the  Dardanelles;  and  to  permit 
t\it  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  to  remain  in  Turkish 
waters  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
would  have  practically  been  a  declaration  of 
war.     Depending  as  usual  upon  the  sanctity  of 
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international  regulations,  the  British  Navy 
had  shut  off  every  point  through  which  these 
German  ships  could  have  escaped  to  safety — 
except  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  Had 
England  rushed  a  powerful  squadron  to  this 
vital  spot,  how  different  the  history  of  the 
last  three  years  would  have  been ! 

"His  Majesty  expects  the  Gocben  and  the 
Breslau  to  succeed  in  breaking  through!" 
Such  was  the  wireless  that  reached  these  vessels 
at  Messina  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
August  4th.  The  twenty-four  hours'  stay 
permitted  by  the  Italian  Government  had 
nearly  expired.  Outside,  in  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  lay  the  force  of  British  battle  cruisers, 
sending  false  radio  messages  to  the  Germans 
instructing  them  to  rush  for  Pola.  With 
bands  playing,  and  flags  flying,  the  officers 
and  crews  having  had  their  spirits  fired  by 
speeches  and  champagne,  the  two  vessels 
started  at  full  speed  head  on  toward  the 
awaiting  British  fleet.  The  little  Gloucester, 
a  scout  boat,  kept  in  touch,  wiring  constantly 
the  German  movements  to  the  main  squadron. 
Suddenly,  when  off  Cape  Spartivento,  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  let  off  into  the  atmos- 
phere all  the  discordant  vibrations  which  their 
wireless  could  command,  jamming  the  air 
with  such  a  hullabaloo  that  the  Glotuesier 
was  unable  to  send  any  intelligible  messages. 
Then  the  German  cruisers  turned  south  and 
made  for  the  i^gean  Sea.  The  plucky  little 
CAaucesier  kept  close  on  their  heels,  and  as  my 
daughter  had  related,  had  even  once  auda- 
ciously crffered  battle.  A  few  hours  behind  the 
British  squadron  pursued,  but  uselessly,  for  the 
Gemian  ships,  though  far  less  powerful  in  bat- 
tle, were  much  speedier.  Even  then  the  British 
admiral  probably  thought  that  he  had  spoiled 
the  German  plans.  The  German  ships  mi^ht 
jstfint  to  the  Dardanelles;  but  at  that  p<)int 
^tood  international  law  across  the  path  and 
fc*mng  the  entrance! 

Meanwhile  Wangenheim  had  accomplished 
'^  great  diplomatic  triumph.  From  thf 
CofLocftfo  tireless  station  in  the  B^/^phorn  > 
^  *as  sending  the  most  agreeable  m:w'>  to 
.^^feiral  Souchon.  He  was  teliin^^  him  to 
■j^^t  the  Turkish  flag  when  he  r^rachfd  \\\v 
-^^it.  for  Admiral  Souchon's  cniij-.r-.  had 
raddenly  become  parts  of  thf:  furkr.h  r'r^vy. 
J^  xbtrdore.  the  usual  intftrn;friori;il  pro 
'^^'Jitions  did  not  apply!  Ihtf^.  crtii-.f-f:  ff^r* 
^.  longer  the  Gorien  and  the  hre-Miu  \t\fr  au 
^^^^^fai  magidan  Wangenheim  K^^l 


changed  them  into  the  5kJ 
Medilli,  The  fact  was  tl 
Ambassador  had  cleverly  tl 
the  existing  situation  to  mal 
As  I  have  already  told,  Turl 
naughts  under  construct ioJ 
the  war  broke  out.  IhtJ 
exclusively  governmental  I 
represented  a  great  populal 
Turkish  people.  They  wirJ 
through  which  Turkey  waJ 
and  win  back  the  islands  tl 
in  a  burst  of  patriotism  tl 
had  raised  the  money  to  buil 
subscription.  Agents  had  I 
to  house,  painfully  colleJ 
subscriptions;  there  had  bJ 
and  fairs;  in  their  eageinl 
Turkish  women  had  sold  I 
benefit  of  the  common  I 
vessels  thus  represented  J 
burst  of  patriotism  that  was  I 
so  unusual,  indeed,  that  ml 
that  the  government  hJ 
At  the  very  moment  whel 
Turkey  had  made  her  lasl 
English  shipyards  and  til 
had  arrived  in  England  prJ 
finished  vessels  home.  Thcl 
the  time  set  to  deliver  I 
Government  stepped  in  ai 
these   dreadnau^hts   for    tl 

CbRMANS  SLRENADE  tI 

There  is  not  the  slight  I 
England  had  not  only  a  ll 
right  to  do  this;  there  is  all 
her  action  was  a  perfect  I  J 
that,  had  she  been  deylmJ 
other  nation,  it  would  not  I 
resentment.  But  the  Turl 
nothing  for  distinctions  I 
they  saw  was  that  the.  I 
Knj^land,  which  they  hs  I 
themselves  to  purcha</7  J 
had  now  stepped  in  an  i  *l 
without  external  pres^^^rc  I 
n-vnfed  the  act:  but  f^r.^ 
vxrrtvf\  in  plenty.  Trt-  I 
Wan^f-nheim  the  ffrezU'^  I 
lifr.  Violent  attacks  up-  r  I 
Utrt]  by  th^  ^ierrr.an  I  -rl 
tbr  furki^h  preN^.  U.v-I 
■it^nfly  fli;r/fiir<;in£j  U,  tr^c  I 
I  rii'JKh    pfffidy.     Me    nr/il 
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Germany,  Turkey's  good  friend,  was  prepared 
to  make  compensation  for  England's  "  unlaw- 
ful" seizure.  He  suggested  that  Turkey  go 
through  the  form  of  "purchasing"  the  Goeben 
and  the  Breslau,  then  wandering  around  the 
Mediterranean  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  this 
very  contingency — and  incorporate  them  in 
the  Turkish  Navy  in  place  of  the  appropri- 
ated ships  in  England.  The  very  day  that 
these  vessels  passed  through  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Ikdam,  a  Turkish  newspaper  published 
in  Constantinople,  had  a  triumphant  account 
of  this  "sale,"  with  big  headlines  calling  it  a 
"  great  success  for  the  Imperial  Government." 

Thus  Wangenheim's  manoeuvre  accom- 
plished two  purposes;  it  placed  Germany  be- 
fore the  populace  as  Turkey's  friend,  and  it 
also  provided  a  subterfuge  for  getting  the 
^  ships  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  enabling 
them  to  remain  in  Turkish  waters.  All  this 
beguiled  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  Turkish 
people,  and  gave  the  cabinet  a  plausible  ground 
for  meeting  the  objection  of  Entente  diplomats, 
but  it  did  not  deceive  any  intelligent  person. 
The  Goeben  and  Breslau  might  change  their 
names,  and  the  German  sailors  might  adorn 
themselves  with  Turkish  fezzes,  but  we  all 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  this  sale  was  a 
sham.  Those  who  understood  the  financial 
condition  of  Turkey  could  only  be  amused  at 
the  idea  that  she  could  purchase  these  modem 
vessels.  Moreover,  the  ships  were  never 
incorporated  in  the  Turkish  Navy;  on  the 
contrary,  what  really  happened  was  that  the 
Turkish  Navy  was  annexed  to  these  German 
ships.  A  handful  of  Turkish  sailors  were  placed 
on  board  at  one  time  for  appearance  sake, 
but  their  German  officers  and  German  crews 
still  retained  active  charge.  Wangenheim, 
in  his  talks  with  me,  never  made  any  secret 
of  the  fact  that  the  ships  still  remained  German 
property.  "1  never  expected  to  have  such 
big  checks  to  sign,"  he  remarked  one  day, 
referring  to  his  expenditures  on  the  Goeben 
and  the  Breslau.  He  always  called  them 
"our"  ships.  Even  Talaat  told  me  in  so 
many  words  that  the  cruisers  did  not  belong  to 
Turkey.  "The  Germans  say  they  belong  to 
the  Turks,"  he  remarked  with  his  characteristic 
laugh.  "At  any  rate  it's  very  comforting  for 
us  to  have  them  here.  After  the  war,  if  the 
Germans  win,  they  will  forget  all  about  it  and 
leave  the  ships  to  us.  If  the  Germans  lose, 
they  won't  be  able  to  take  them  away  from  us !" 

The  German  Covermnent  made  no  Teai 


pretension  that  the  sale  had  been  banafik; 
at  least  when  the  Greek  Minister  at  Boiii 
protested  against  the  transaction  as  unfriend^ 
to  Greece — naively  forgetting  the  Ameriai 
ships  which  Greece  had  recently  purchased- 
the  German  officials  soothed  him  by  admittii^ 
sotio  voce,  that  the  ownership  still  resided  ii 
Germany.  Yet  when  the  Entente  Ambissh 
dors  constantly  protested  against  the  presaoe 
of  the  German  vessels,  the  Turkisb  offidA 
blandly  kept  up  the  pretence  that  they  hoc 
.  integral  parts  of  the  Turkish  Navy! 

The  German .  officers  and  crews  gmfiy 
enjoyed  this  farcical  pretence  that  theGoidbi 
and  the  Breslau  were  Turkish  ships.  Ok 
day  the  Goeben  sailed  up  the  Bosphonis,  hahd 
in  front  of  the  Russian  Embassy  and  drappoi 
anchor.  Then  the  officers  and  men  lined  tk 
deck  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  Ambasmta: 
All  solemnly  removed  their  Turkish  fenes  aai 
put  on  German  caps.  The  band  flbyd 
"  Deutschland  Uber Alles/'  the  "Watch on tk 
Rhine"  and  other  German  scMigs,  the  Genm 
sailors  singing  loudly  to  the  accompanimalL 
When  they  had  spent  an  hour  or  two ! 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  officers 
crews  removed  their  German  caps  and 
put  on  their  Turkish  fezzes.  The  GoAm 
then  picked  up  her  anchor  and  started  sooth 
to  her  station,  leaving  in  the  ears  of  the  Rs- 
sian  diplomat  the  gradually  dying  strains  d 
German  war  songs  as  the  cruiser  disap- 
peared down  stream. 

I  have  often  speculated  on  what  would  haie 
happened  if  the  English  battle  cruisers,  whick 
pursued  the  Breslau  and  Goeben  up  to.tk 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  had  not  been  too 
gentlemanly  to  violate  international  lav. 
Suppose  that  they  had  entered  the  Stiait, 
attacked  the  German  cruisers  in  the  Marmon. 
and  sunk  them.  They  could  have  done  tUs^ 
and  knowing  all  that  we  know  how,  such  tt 
action  would  have  been  justified.  Not  im- 
probably the  destruction  would  have  kqK 
Turkey  out  of  the  war.  For,  as  I  shaJi  shov, 
the  arrival  of  these  cruisers  made  it  inevitaUe 
that  Turkey  should  join  her  forces  with  Go^ 
many's  when  the  proper  moment  came. 
I  am  convinced  that  when  the  judicious  hh* 
torian  reviews  this  war,  and  its  consequencxSk 
he  will  say  that  the  passage  of  the  S^rut  by 
these  German  ships  sealed  the  doom  of  de 
Turkish  Empire.  There  were  men  in  Ae 
Turkish  cabinet  who  perceived  this,  < 
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THE   DARDANELLES   AND  THE    BLACK   SEA 

The  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  Russia  as  an  economic  and  military  power.  When 
Gcnnany  doeed  this,  September,  1914,  she  made  possible  Russia's  military  coUapse  in  1915,  and  her  final  ehminatioo 
ffom  the  war 


1  do  not  vouch  for  it  as  authentic  history — 
that  the  cabinet  meeting  at  which  this  mo- 
mentous decision  had  been  made  was  not 
altogether  harmonious.  The  Grand  Vizier 
and  Djemal,  it  was  said,  objected  to  the 
fictitious  ''sale,"  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  made  a  real  one.  When  the  discussion 
had  reached  its  height  Enver,  who  was  playing 
Germany's  game,  announced  that  he  had 
already  completed  the  transaction.  In  the 
silence  that  followed  his  statement  this  young 
Napoleon  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

''If  any  one  here  wishes  to  question  this 
purchase,"  he  said  quietly  and  icily,  "I  am 
ready  to  meet  him." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Gaehen  and  the 
Breslau  had  taken  up  permanent  headquarters 
in  the  Bosphorus,  Djavid  Bey,  Minister  of 
Finance,  happened  to  meet  a  distinguished 
Belgian  jurist,  then  in  Constantinople. 

"I  have  terrible  news  for  you,"  said  the 
tympathetic  Turkish  statesman.  "The  Ger- 
mans have  captured  Brussels." 


The  Belgian,  a  huge  figure,  more  than  six 
feet  high,  put  his  arm  soothingly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  diminutive  Turk. 

"  I  have  even  more  terrible  news  for  you," 
he  said,  pointing  out  to  the  stream  where  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  lay  anchored.  "The 
Germans  have  captured  Turkey." 

II 

But  there  was  one  quarter  in  which  this 
transaction  produced  no  appreciable  ^oom. 
This  was  the  German  Embassy.  This  great 
"success"  fairly  intoxicated  the  impres- 
sionable Wangenheim,  and  other  happenings 
now  aroused  his  furor  Teuionicus  to  a  fever 
heat.  The  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  arrived 
at  just  about  the  time  that  the  Germans 
captured  Li£ge,  Namur,  and  other  Belgian 
towns.  Then  followed  the  German  sweep 
into  France  and  the  apparently  triumphant 
rush  to  Paris.  In  all  these  happenings  Wan- 
genheim, like  the  militant  Prussian  that  he  was^ 
saw  the  fulfilment  cA  ^  Vst^.>j-^«s:i  ^sxx»r.. 
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bassies  along  the  Bosphorus.  Germany  had 
a  sumptuous  palace,  with  elaborate  buildings 
and  a  beautiful  park,  the  gift  of  the  Sultan; 
but  for  some  reason  Wangenheim  did  not  seem 
to  enjoy  his  headquarters  during  these  summer 
days.  Directly  in  front  of  his  embassy,  on 
the  street,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  rushing 
Bosphorus,  stood  a  little  guard  house,  and  in 
front  of  this  was  a  stone  bench.  This  bench 
was  pro|>erly  a  resting  place  for  the  guard, 
but  Wangenheim  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
liking  for  it.  1  shall  always  keep  in  my  mind 
the  figure  of  this  German  diplomat,  in  those 
exciting  days  before  the  Marne,  sitting  out  on 
this  little  bench,  now  and  then  jumping  up 
for  a  stroll  back  and  forth  in  front  of  his  house. 
Everybody  passing  from  Constantinople  to 
the  northern  suburbs  had  to  pass  this  road. 
Even  the  Russian  and  French  diplomats  fre- 
quently went  by,  stiffly  ignoring,  of  course, 
the  triumphant  ambassadorial  figure  on  his 
stone  bench.  1  sometimes  think  that  Wan- 
genheim sat  there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
puffmg  his  cigar  smoke  in  their  direction. 
It  all  reminded  me  of  the  scene  in  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  where  Tell  sits  in  the  mountain 
pass,  with  his  bow  and  arrow  at  his  side, 
waiting  for  his  intended  victim,  Gessler, 
to  go  by: 

"Here  through  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  pass; 
There  leads  no  other  road  to  Kiissnacht." 

Wangenheim  would  also  buttonhole  his 
friends,  or  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
friends,  and  have  his  little  jollifications  over 
German  victories.  I  noticed  that  he  stationed 
himself  there  only  when  the  German  armies 
were  winning;  if  news  came  of  a  reverse, 
Wangenheim  was  utterly  invisible.  This  led 
me  to  remark  that  he  reminded  me  ot  a 
toy  weather  prophet,  which  is  always  outside 
the  box  when  the  weather  is  fine  but  which 
retires  within  when  storms  are  gathering. 
Wangenheim  appreciated  my  little  joke  as 
keenly  as  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic  set. 

In  those  early  days,  however,  the  weather 
for  the  German  Ambassador  was  distinctly 
favorable.  The  good  fortune  of  the  German 
armies  so  excited  him  that  he  was  sometimes 
led  into  indiscretions,  and  his  exuberance  one 
day  caused  him  to  tell  me  certain  facts  which, 
1  think,  will  always  have  great  historical 
value.  He  disclosed  precisely  how  and  when 
Germany  had  precipitated  this  war.  To-day 
his  revelation  of  this  secret  looks  like  a  most 


monstrous  indiscretk)n,  but  we  must  remember 
Wangenheim's  state  of  mind  at  the  time. 
The  whole  world  then  believed  that  Paris  was 
doomed;  Wangenheim  kept  saying  that  the 
war  would  be  over  in  two  or  three  months. 
The  whole  German  enterprise  was  evidently 
progressing  according  to  progranune. 

THE  kaiser's  council  VOTES  FOR  WAR 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  German 
Ambassador  left  for  Berlin  soon  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  he  now  re- 
vealed the  cause  of  his  sudden  disappearance. 
The  Kaiser,  he  told  me,  had  summoned  him  to 
Berlin  for  an  imperial  conference.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  Potsdam  on  July  ;th. 
The  Kaiser  presided;  nearly  all  the  ambassa- 
dors attended;  Wangenheim  came  to  tell  of 
Turkey  and  enlighten  his  associates  on  the 
situation  in  Constantinople.  Moltke,  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  there,  representing  the  army, 
and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  spoke  for  the  nav>'. 
The  great  bankers,  railroad  directors,  aod 
the  captains  of  German  industry,  all  of  whom 
were  as  necessary  to  German  war  pieparatioDS 
as  the  army  itself,  also  attended. 

Wangenheim  now  told  me  that  the  Kaner 
solemnly  put  the  question  to  each  man  ia 
turn.  Was  he  ready  for  war?  All  nfdied 
"Yes"  except  the  financiers.  They  said 
that  they  must  have  two  weeks  to  sell  thdr 
foreign  securities  and  to  make  loans.  At 
that  time  few  people  had  looked  upon  ibt 
Sarajevo  tragedy  as  something  that  was  Ukdy 
to  cause  war.  This  conference  took  all  pr^ 
cautions  that  no  such  suspicion  should  be 
aroused.  It  decided  to  give  the  bankers  time 
to  readjust  their  finances  for  the  coming  war, 
and  then  the  several  members  went  quiedy 
back  to  their  work  or  started  on  vacations. 
The  Kaiser  went  to  Norway  on  his  yacht. 
Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  left  for  a  rest,  and 
Wangenheim  returned  to  Constantinople. 

In  telling  me  about  this  conference,  Wangen- 
heim, of  course,  admitted  that  Germany  had 
precipitated  the  war.  I  think  that  he  was 
rather  proud  of  the  whole  performance;  proud 
that  Germany  had  gone  about  the  matter  in  so 
methodical  and  far-seeing  a  way;  especially 
proud  that  he  himself  had  been  invited  to 
participate  in  so  momentous  a  githffrifv^ 
The  several  blue,  red,  and  yellow  books  whidi 
flooded  Europe  the  few  months  foUowing  the 
outbreak,  and  the  hundreds  of 
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attempting  to  establish  Germany's  innocence, 
4iever  made  any  impression  on  me.  For  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  responsibility  are  not 
based  on  suspicions  or  belief  or  the  study  of 
circumstantial  data.  1  do  not  have  to  reason 
or  argue  about  the  matter.  I  know.  The 
conspiracy  that  has  caused  this  greatest  of 
human  tragedies  was  hatched  by  the  Kaiser 
and  his  imperial  crew  at  this  Potsdam  con- 
ference of  July  5,  1914.  One  of  the  chief 
participants,  flushed  with  his  triumph  at  the 
apparent  success  of  the  plot,  told  me  the  details 
with  his  own  mouth.  Whenever  1  hear  people 
arguing  about  the  responsibility  for  this  war- 
or  read  the  clumsy  and  lying  excuses  put 
forth  by  Germany,  1  simply  recall  the  burly 
figure  of  Wangenheim  as  he  appeared  that 
August  afternoon,  puffmg  away  at  a  huge 
black  cigar,  and  giving  me  his  account  of 
this  historic  meeting.  Why  waste  any  time 
discussing  the  matter  after  that? 

This  Imperial  Conference  took  place  July 
5th;  the  Serbian  ultimatum  was  sent  on  July 
22nd.  That  is  just  about  the  two  weeks  in- 
terval which  the  financiers  had  demanded  to 
complete  their  plans.  All  the  great  stock 
exchanges  of  the  world  show  that  the  German 
bankers  profitably  used  this  interval.  Their 
records  disclose  that  stocks  were  being  sold 
in  large  quantities  and  that  prices  declined 
rapidly.  At  that  time  the  markets  were  some- 
what puzzled  at  this  movement;  Wangen- 
heim's  explanation  clears  up  any  doubts  that 
may  still  remain.  Germany  was  changing  her 
securities  into  cash,  for  war  purposes.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  verify  Wangenheim,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  examine  the  quotations 
of  the  New  York  stock  market  for  these  two 
historic  weeks.  He  will  find  that  there  were 
astonishing  slumps  in  quotations,  especially 
on  the  stocks  that  had  an  international  mar- 
ket. Between  July  5th  and  July  22nd, 
Union  Pacific  dropped  from  155^  to  127^, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  91^  to  81,  United 
States  Steel  from  61  to  50J,  Canadian  Pacific 
from  194  to  185^  and  Northern  Pacific  from 
1 1  if  to  108.  At  that  time  the  high  protec- 
tionists were  blaming  the  Simmons-Under- 
wood tariff  act  as  responsible  for  this  fall  in 
values;  other  critics  of  the  Administration 
attributed  it  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — 
which  had  not  yet  been  passed.  How  little 
the  Wall  Street  brokers  and  the  financial  ex% 
perts  realized  that  an  Imperial  Conference 
held  in  Potsdam,  presided  over  by  the  Kaiser, 


was  the  real  force  that  was  then  depressing 
the  market! 

Wangenheim  not  only  gave  me  the  TlCfails 
of  this  Potsdam  conference,  but  he  disclosed 
the  same  secret  to  the  Marquis  Garroni,  the 
Italian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Italy 
was  at  that  time  technically  Germany's  ally. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH   KNEW  WAR  WAS  COMING 

The  Austrian  Ambassador,  the  Marquis 
Pallavicini,  also  practically  admitted  that  the 
Central  Powers  had  precipitated  the  war. 
On  August  1 8th,  Francis  Joseph's  birthday,  I 
made  the  usual  ambassadorial  visit  of  con- 
gratulation. Quite  naturally  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  Emperor,  who  had  that 
day  passed  his  84th  year.  Pallavicini  spoke 
about  him  with  the  utmost  pride  and  venera- 
tion. He  told  me  how  keen-minded  and  clear- 
headed the  aged  Emperor  was;  how  he  had  the 
most  complete  understanding  of  international 
affairs,  and  gave  everything  his  (personal  super- 
vision. To  illustrate  the  Austrian  Kaiser's 
grasp  of  public  events,  Pallavicini  instanced 
the  present  war.  The  previous  May,  Palla- 
vicini had  had  an  audience  with  Francis  Joseph 
in  Vienna.  At  that  time,  Pallavicini  told  me, 
the  Emperor  had  said  that  a  European  war  was 
unavoidable.  The  Central  Powers  would  not 
accept  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  as  a  settlement 
of  the  Balkan  question,  and  only  a  general 
war,  the  Emperor  had  told  Pallavicini,  could 
ever  settle  that  problem.  The  treaty  of  Buch- 
arest, 1  may  recall,  was  the  settlement  that  end- 
ed the  second  Balkan  war.  This  divided  the 
European  dominions  of  the  Balkan  states,  ex- 
cepting Constantinople  and  a  small  piece 
of  adjoining  territory,  among  the  Balkan 
nations,  chiefly  Serbia  and  Greece.  That 
treaty  strengthened  Serbia  greatly;  so 
much  did  it  increase  Serbia's  resources, 
indeed,  that  Austria  feared  that  it  had 
laid  the  beginning  of  a  new  European  state 
that  might  grow  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
her  own  plans  of  aggrandizement.  Austria 
held  a  large  Serbian  population  under  her  yoke 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  these  Serbians 
desired,  above  everything  else,  annexation  to 
their  own  country.  Moreover,  the  Pan- 
German  plans  in  the  East  necessitated  the  de- 
struction of  Serbia,  the  state,  which,  so  long 
as  it  stood  intact,  blocked  the  Germanic  road 
to  the  East.  It  had  been  the  Austro-German 
expectatk)n  that  the  E^VVaxv  ^-w  ^^ckSs^  ^«^ 
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simply  annihilate  King  Peter's  forces.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  Germanic  plans  de- 
manded, and  for  this  reason  Austria  and  Ger- 
many did  nothing  to  prevent  the  Balkan  wars. 
But  the  result  was  exactly  the  reverse;  out  of 
the  ajnflict  arose  a  stronger  Serbia  than  ever, 
standing  firm  like  a  breakwater  against  the 
Germanic  path.  Most  historians  agree  that 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  made  inevitable  this 
war.  I  have  the  Marquis  Pallavicini's  evi- 
dence that  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of 
Francis  Joseph  himself.  The  audience  at 
which  the  Emperor  made  this  statement  was 
held  in  May,  more  than  a  month  before  the 
assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  war  would  have  a^me  irrespec- 
tive of  the  calamity  at  Sarajevo.  That  merely 
served  as  the  convenient  pretext  for  the  war 
upon  which  the  Central  Empires  had  already 
decided. 

Ill 

All  through  that  eventful  August  and  Sep- 
tember Wangenheim  continued  his  .  almost 
irresponsible  behavior — now  blandly  boastful, 
now  depressed,  always  nervous  and  high 
strung,  ingratiating  to  an  American  like  myself, 
spiteful  and  petty  toward  the  representatives 
of  the  enemy  powers.  He  was  always  display- 
ing his  anxiety  and  impatience  by  sitting  on 
the  bench,  that  he  might  be  within  two  or 
three  minutes  quicker  access  to  the  wireless 
communications  that  were  sent  him  from  Ber- 
lin via  the  Corcavado,  He  would  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  spread  the  news  of  victories; 
several  times  he  adopted  the  unusual  course 
of  coming  to  my  house  unannounced,  to  tell 
me  of  the  latest  developments  and  to  read  me 
extracts  from  messages  he  had  just  received. 
I  Ic  was  always  apparently  frank,  direct,  even 
indiscreet.  I  remember  his  great  distress  the 
day  that  England  declared  war.  He  always 
professed  a  great  admiration  for  England,  and 
es(KH:ially  for  America.  "  There  are  only  three 
great  countries,"  he  would  say  over  and  over 
again,  "Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  We  three  should  get  together;  then 
we  could  rule  the  world."  This  enthusiasm 
for  the  British  Empire  now  suddenly  cooled 
when  that  power  decided  to  defend  her  treaty 
pledges  and  declared  war.  Wangenheim  had 
said  that  the  conflict  would  be  a  short  one; 
Sedan  day  (September  a)  would  be  celebrated 
in  Paris.  But  on  August  5th,  I  called  at  his 
embassy  Mnd  found  him  more  than  usuaWy 


agitated  and  serious.  Baroness  Wangenheim, 
a  tall,  handsome  woman,  was  sitting  in  tk 
room  reading  her  mother^s  memoiis  of  the  w 
of  1870.  Both  regarded  the  news  from  Eiig> 
land  as  almost  a  personal  grievance;  what  im- 
pressed me  most  was  Wangenheim's  utter 
failure  to  understand  England's  motives. 
"  It's  mighty  poor  politics  on  her  part!"  he  a- 
claimed  over  and  over  again.  His  attitude 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Bethnuum- 
Hollweg  with  the  ''scrap  of  paper." 

I  was  out  for  a  stroU  on  August  a6th,  and 
happened  to  meet  the  German  Ambassador. 
.  He  began  to  talk  as  usual  about  the  Gemnn 
victories  in  France;  the  German  armies,  k 
said,  would  be  in  Paris  within  a  week.  Tk 
deciding  factor  in  this  war,  he  added,  woukl  be 
the  Krupp  artillery.  ''And  remember  that 
this  time,"  he  said,  "we  are  making  war.  And 
we  shall  make  it  rucksicbislos  (without  any 
consideration).  We  shall  not  be  hampered  as 
we  were  in  1870.  Then  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Czar,  and  Francis  Joseph  interfered  and  fo- 
suaded  us  to  spare  Paris.  But  there  is  no  one 
to  interfere  now.  We  shall  move  to  Beriio 
all  the  Parisian  art  treasures  that  belong  to 
the  state,  just  as  Napoleon  took  Italian  art 
works  to  France." 

COALING   STATIONS   "EVERYWHERE" 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  battle  of  the 
Mame  saved  Paris  from  the  fate  of  Louvain. 

So  confidently  did  Wangenheim  expect  an 
immediate  victory  that  he  began  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  peace.  Germany  would  demand  of 
France,  he  said,  after  defeating  her  armies, 
that  she  completely  demobilize  and  pay  an 
indemnity.  "France  now/'  said  Wangen- 
heim, "can  settle  for  l5»ooaooo,ooo;  but  if 
she  persists  in  continuing  the  war,  she  will  have 
to  pay  $20,000,000,000.'' 

He  told  me  that  Germany  would  demand 
harbors  and  coaling  stations  "everywhere." 
At  that  time,  judging  from  Wangenbeim's 
statements,  Germany  was  not  looking  so  mock 
for  new  territory  as  for  great  oM«F"wmal  ad* 
vantages.  She  was  determined  to  be  the  gircat 
merchant  nation;  and  for  this  she  most  hafe 
free  harbors,  the  Bagdad  railroad*and i 
rights  in  South  America  and  Aftica. 
heim  said  that  Germany  did  not  desiie  aqr 
more  territory  in  ^ich  the  PT^ilatiiww  M 
not  speak  German;  they  had  httd  all  of  that 
kind  of  trouble  they  wanted  in  Afaacn-Lomoae; 
Vc^ixv3L,VM^Q^^mTAnk<jffinaa^anttrits»  TItt 
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act,  and  1  asked  Wangenheim  if  there  could 
be  any  objection  from  that  source.  His  reply 
somewhat  surprised  me,  though  I  saw  through 
it  soon  afterward.  "Not  at  all,"  he  said, 
"Germany  desires,  above  all,  that  Turkey 
shall  remain  neutral/*  Undoubtedly  Tur- 
key's policy  at  that  moment  precisely  fitted 
in  with  German  plans.  Wangenheim  was 
every  day  increasing  his  ascendency  over  the 
Turkish  Cabinet,  and  Turkey  was  then  pur- 
suing the  course  that  best  served  the  Ger- 
man aims.  Her  policy  was  keeping  the 
Entente  on  tenterhooks;  it  never  knew  from 
day  to  day  where  Turkey  stood,  whether 
she  would  remain  neutral  or  enter  the  war  on 
Germany's  side.  Because  Turkey's  attitude 
was  so  uncertain  Russia  was  compelled  to  keep 
large  forces  on  the  Caucasus,  England  was 
obliged  to  strengthen  her  forces  in  Egypt  and 
India,  and  to  maintain  a  considerable  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  All  this 
worked  in  beautifully  with  Germany's  plans, 
for  these  detached  forces  just  so  much  weak- 
ened England  and  Russia  on  the  European 
battle  front.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  period 
just  before  the  Marne,  when  Germany  ex- 
pected to  defeat  France  and  Russia  with  the 
aid  of  her  ally,  Austria,  and  thus  obtain  a  vic- 
tory that  would  have  enabled  her  to  dictate 
the  future  of  Europe.  Should  Turkey  at 
that  time  be  actually  engaged  in  military  oper- 
ations, she  could  do  no  more  toward  bringing 
about  this  victory  than  she  was  doing  now,  by 
keeping  idle  and  useless  considerable  Russian 
and  English  forces.  But  should  Germany  win 
this  easy  victory  with  Turkey's  aid,  she  might 
find  her  new  ally  an  embarrassment,  Turkey 
could  demand  compensation— probably  the 
return  of  Egypt,  perhaps  the  recession  of 
Balkan  territories.  Such  readjustments  would 
have  interfered  with  the  Kaiser's  plans,  and  he 
wanted  Turkey  as  an  active  ally,  only  in  case 
he  did  not  win  his  speedily  anticipated  triumph. 
If  Russia  should  make  great  progress  against 
Austria^  then  Turkey's  active  alliance  would 
have  great  military  value,  especially  if  her 
entry  should  be  so  timed  as  to  bring  in  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania,  Mt^anwhile  Wangen- 
heim was  playing  a  waiting  game,  making 
Turkey  a  potential  German  ally,  strengthen- 
ing her  army  and  navy,  and  preparing  to  use 
her,  whenever  the  moment  arrived  for  using 
her  to  the  best  advantage.  If  Germany 
could  not  win  the  war  without  Turkey's 
aid,  Germany  was  prepared  to  take  her  in  as 


an  ally;  if  she  could  win  without  Turkey, 
then  she  would  not  have  to  pay  the  Turk 
for  his  cooperation.  Meanwhile  the  sensi- 
ble course  was  to  keep  her  prepared  in  case 
the  Turkish  forces  became  essential  to  Ger- 
man success. 

The  duel  that  now  took  place  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Entente  for  Turkey's  favor 
was  a  most  unequal  one.  Germany  had  won 
the  victory  when  she  smuggled  the  Goehen 
and  the  Breslau,  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  English,  French,  and  Russian  ambassa- 
dors well  understood  this,  and  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  make  Turkey  an  active  ally 
of  the  Entente;  they  probably  had  no  desire 
to  do  so;  however,  they  did  hope  that  they 
could  keep  her  neutral.  To  this  end  they  now 
directed  ail  their  efforts,  "You  have  had 
enough  of  war/'  they  would  tell  Talaat  and 
Enver,  "  You  have  fought  three  wars  in  the 
last  four  years;  you  will  ruin  your  country 
absolutely  if  you  get  involved  in  this  one." 
On  condition  that  Turkey  should  remain 
neutral,  they  offered  to  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  So  greatly  did 
the  Entente  ambassadors  desire  to  keep  Tur- 
key out  of  the  war,  that  they  did  not  press  to. 
the  limit  their  case  against  the  Breslau  and  the 
Goehen.  It  is  true  that  they  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  the  continued  presence  of  these 
ships,  but  every  time  the  Turkish  officials 
maintained  that  they  were  Turkish  vessels, 
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"  If  that  is  so/*  Sir  Louis  Mallet  would  urge, 
and  his  argument  was  unassailable,  "why 
don't  you  remove  the  German  4>fficers  and 
crew?''  That  was  the  intention,  the  Grand 
Vizier  would  answer:  the  Turkish  crews  that 
had  been  sent  to  man  the  ships  built  in  Eng- 
land, he  would  say,  were  returning  to  Turkey 
and  would  be  put  on  board  the  Goehen  and  the 
Breslau  as  soon  as  they  reached  Constanti- 
nople. But  days  and  weeks  went  by;  these 
crews  came  home;  and  still  Germany  manned 
and  ofTicered  the  cruisers.  These  backings 
and  fillings  naturally  did  not  deceive  the 
British  and  French  foreign  offices.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Goehen  and  the  Breslau  was  a 
standing  casus  belli:  but  the  Entente  ambassa- 
dors did  not  demand  their  passports,  for  such  ■ 
an  act  would  have  precipitated  the  very  crisis  | 
which  they  were  seeking  to  delay,  and,  if 
possible,  to  avoid— Turkey's  entrance  as  Ger- 
many's ally.     Unhappily  the  Entente's  prom- 
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ise  to  guarantee  Turkey's  integrity  did  not 
win  Turkey  to  their  side. 

"They  promised  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
membered after  the  Balkan  wars,"  Talaat 
would  tell  me,  "and  see  what  happened  to 
European  Turkey  then." 

Wangenheim  constantly  harped  upon  this 
/act.     "You  can't  trust  anything  they  say," 
he  would  tell  Talaat  and  Enver,  "didn't  they 
all  go  back  on  you  a  year  ago?"    And  then 
^^th  great  cleverness  he  would  play  upon  the 
€>wi\y  emotion  which  really  actuates  the  Turk. 
The  descendants  of  Osman  hardly  resemble 
i^ny  people  I  have  ever  known.     They  do  not 
ti.ate,  they  do  not  love;  they  have  no  lasting 
•Animosities   or   affections.    They   only    fear. 
-And  naturally  .they  attribute  to  others  the 
XTfiotives  which   regulate  their  own   conduct. 
**How  stupid  you  are,"  Wangenheim  would 
Tell  Talaat  and  Enver,  discussing  the  English 
sittitude.     "  Don't  you  see  why  the  English 
^ant  you  to  keep  out?     It  is  because  they 
fear  you.     Don't  you  see  that,  with  the  help 
of  Germany,  you  have  again  become  a  great 
military  power?    No  wonder  England  doesn't 
want  to  fight  you!"     He  dinned  this  so  con- 
tinually in  their  ears  that  they  finally  believed 
it,  for  this  argument  not  only  completely  ex- 
plained the  attitude  of  the   Entente,   but  it 
flattered  Turkish  pride. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of 

Enver  and  Talaat,  1  think  that  England  and 

France  were  more  popular  with  all  classes  in 

Turkey  than  was  Germany.    The  Sultan  was 

opposed  to  war;  the  heir  apparent,  Youssouff 

Izzadin,    was    openly    pro-Ally;    the    Grand 

Vizier,  Said  Halim,  favored  England  rather 

than  Germany;  Djemal,  the  third  member  of 

the  ruling  triumvirate,  had  the  reputation  of 

being  a  Francophile — he  had  recently  returned 

from  Paris,  where  the  reception  he  had  received 

had  greatly  flattered  him;  a  majority  of  the 

cabinet  had  no  enthusiasm  for  Germany;  and 

public  opinion,  so  far  as  public  opinion  existed 

in  Turkey,  regarded  England,  not  Germany, 

.  ^  Turkey's    historic    friend.    Wangenheim, 

therefore,  had  much  opposition  to  overcome 

^nd  the  methods  which  he  took  to  break  it 

^own  form  a  classic  illustration  of  German 

propaganda.     He  started  a  lavish  publicity 

^paign  against  England,  France,  and  Russia. 

I  have  described  the  feelings  of  the  Turks  at 

l^ng  their  ships  in  England.    Wangenheirti's 

fSents  now  filled  columns  of  purchased  space 

^  the  newspapers  with  bitter  attacks  on  Eng- 


land for  taking  over  these  \| 
Turkish  press  rapidly  passeJ 
of  Germany.  WangenheiJ 
Ikdam,  one  of  the  largest  TI 
which  immediately  began  I 
of  Germany  and  to  abuse  I 
Osmanischer  Lloyd,  pyblishi 
German,  became  an  orgal 
Embassy.  Although  the  I 
tion  guaranteed  a  free  presJ 
established  in  the  interesl 
Powers.  All  Turkish  editol 
write  in  Germany's  favorj 
instructions.  The  Jeune  ft 
newspaper,  printed  in  FrenJ 
The  Turkish  papers  exaggel 
tories  and  completely  mal 
they  were  constantly  priJ 
Entente  defeats,  most  of  thi 
ary.  In  the  evening  Wan  J 
vicini  would  show  me  ofllciJ 
the  details  of  military  opel 
in  the  morning  1  would  loolJ 
I  would  find  that  this  newJ 
or  falsified  in  Germany's  I 
Baron  Oppenheim  traveleJ 
manufacturing  public  opiniJ 
and  France.  Ostensibly  hel 
gist,  while  in  reality  he  opl 
where,  from  which  issued  si 
against  the  Entente.  HugJ 
on  walls,  showing  all  thI 
Turkey  had  lost  in  the  col 
Russia  was  portrayed  as  I 
responsible  for  these  *'  robbel 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  thati 
become  Russia's  ally,  Pil 
lished,  showing  the  graspil 
Entente  as  rapacious  animal 
at  poor  Turkey.  Enver  I 
the  "hero''  who  had  recol 
Germany  was  pictured  as  Tl 
Kaiser  suddenly  became  J 
the  great  protector  of  IslamI 
printed  that  he  had  becci 
Mohammedanism.  The  Tul 
informed  that  the  MoslemI 
Egypt  were  about  to  revj 
their  English  "tyrants."  1 
on-the-street  was  taught  i 
England  and  all  the  time  tn 
this  infamous  campaign  wal 
But  Germany  was  doing  I 
ing  the  Turkish  mind;  she  I 
Turkey's  military  re&outcJ 
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described  how,  in  January,  1914,  the 
Kaiser  had  taken  over  the  Turkish  Army 
and  rehabilitated  it  in  preparation  for  the 
European  war.  He  now  proceeded  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  Turkish  Navy. 
In  August  Wangenheim  boasted  to  me 
that,  "We  now  control  both  the  Turkish 
army  and  navy."  At  the  time  the  Goeben 
Sind^Breslau  arrived,  an  English  mission,  headed 
by  Admiral  Limpus,  was  hard  at  work  restoring 
the  Turkish  Navy.  Soon  afterward  Limpus 
and  his  associates  were  unceremoniously  dis- 
missed; not  the  most  ordinary  courtesies  were 
shown  them.  The  English  naval  officers 
quietly  and  unobservedly  left  G)nstantinople 
for  England — all  except  the  Admiral  himself, 
who  had  to  remain  longer  because  of  his 
daughter's  illness. 

GERMANY  FORTIFIES  THE  DARDANELLES 

Night  after  night  whole  carloads  of 
Germans  landed  at  Constantinople  from  Ber- 
lin; there  were  finally  3,800  men,  most  of 
them  sent  to  man  the  Turkish  Navy  and  to 
manufacture  ammunition.  They  filled  the 
caf6s  every  night,  and  they  paraded  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  howling  and  singing  German  pa- 
triotic songs.  Many  of  them  were  skilled 
mechanics,  who  tmmediately  got  to  work  re- 
pairing the  destroyers  and  other  ships  and 
putting  them  in  shape  for  war.  The  British 
firm  of  Armstrong  &  Vickers  had  a  splendid 
dock  in  Constantinople,  and  this  the  Germans 
now  appropriated.  All  day  and  night  we  could 
hear  this  work  going  on  and  we  could  hardly 
sleep  because  of  the  hubbub  of  riveting  and 
hammering.  Wangenheim  now  found  another 
opportunity  for  instilling  more  poison  into  the 
minds  of  Enver,  Talaat,  and  Djemal.  The  Ger- 
man workers,  he  declared,  had  found  that  the 
Turkish  ships  were  in  a  desperate  state  of 
disrepair,  and  for  this  he  naturally  blamed 
the  English  naval  mission.  He  said  that  Eng- 
land had  deliberately  let  the  Turkish  Navy 
go  to  decay;  this  was  all  part  of  England's 
plot  to  ruin  Turkey!  "Look!"  he  would 
exclaim,  "see  what  we  Germans  have  done  for 
the  Turkish  Army,  and  see  what  the  English 
have  done  for  your  ships!"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  this  was  untrue:  Admiral  Limpus 
had  worked  hard  and  conscientiously  to  im- 
prove the  Navy  and  had  accomplished  ex- 
cellent  results  in  that  direction. 
A// this  time  the  Germans  were  strengthening 


the  fortifications  at  the  Dardanelles,  k 
September  lengthened  into  October,  the  Soh 
lime  Porte  practically  ceased  to  be  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  rcdl) 
think  that  the  most  powerful  seat  of  authorit] 
at  that  time  was  a  German  merchant  ^ 
the  General.  It  was  moored  in  the  Golda 
Horn,  near  the  Galata  Bridge,  and  a  permanol 
stairway  had  been  built,  leading  to  its  dcd 
I  knew  well  one  of  the  most  frequent  visitcxsle 
this  ship;  he  used  to  come  to  the  embassy  aid 
entertain  me  with  stories  of  what  was  gCMngot 

y  PROVOKING  RUSSIA  INTO  WAR 

The  General  was  practically  a  Genua 
Club  or  Hotel.  The  officers  of  the  Coin 
and  the  Breslau  and  other  German  offion 
who  had  been  sent  to  command  the  Tirt 
ish  ships  ate  and  slept  on  board.  AAniral 
Souchon,  who  had  brought  the  German  cmisen 
to  Constantinople,  presided  over  these  gatber 
ings.  Souchon  was  a  man  of  French  Hogucsol 
extraction;  he  was  a  short,  dapper,  cleaD<id 
sailor,  very  energetic  and  alert;  to  tk 
German  passion  for  conunand  and  thorou^ 
ness  he  added  much  of  the  Gallic  grniiEq 
and  buoyancy.  Naturally  he  gave  mod 
liveliness  to  the  evening  parties  on  the  Genai 
and  the  beer  and  champagne  which  were  liber- 
ally dispensed  on  these  occasions  loosend 
the  tongues  of  his  fellow  officers.  Their  €» 
versation  showed  that  they  entertained  v 
illusions  as  to  who  really  controlled  th 
Turkish  Navy.  Night  after  night  their  i» 
patience  for  action  grew;  they  kept  dedaraii 
that,  if  Turkey  did  not  presently  attack  th 
Russians,  they  would  force  her  to  do  so.  Thq 
would  relate  how  they  had  sent  German  Hf 
into  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  hope  of  piovolnv 
the  Russian  fleet  to  some  action  that  nfDoh 
make  war  inevitable.  Toward  the  end  of  Odo 
ber  my  friend  told  me  that  hostilities  could  floi 
much  longer  be  avoided;  the  Turidsh  fce 
had  been  fitted  for  action,  everything  m 
ready,  and  the  impetuosity  of  these  hoi 
headed  German  officers  could  not  much  longe 
be  restrained.  "They  arc  just  like  a  lot  0 
boys  with  chips  on  their  shoulders!"  he  sui 


On  September  27th,  Sir  Louis  MaBet,  lb 
British  Ambassador,  entered  my  office  in  * 
considerably  disturbed  state  of  mind.  11 
Khedive  of  Egypt  had  just  left,  and  I  b^nt 
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"Let's  discuss  that  some  other  time,"  he 
said.  "  1  have  something  far  more  important 
to  tell  you.  They  have  closed  the  Darda- 
nelles." 

By  "they"  he  meant,  of  course,  not  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  only  power  which 
had  the  legal  right  to  take  this  drastic  step, 
but  the  actual  ruling  powers  in  Turkey,  the 
Germans.    Sir   Louis   had   good    reason   for 
bringing  me  this  piece  of  news,  for  this  was  an 
outrage  against  the  United  States  as  well  as 
against  the  Allies.     He  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
and  make  a  joint  protest.     1  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  act 
separately  and  immediately  I  started  for  the 
House  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

When  I  arrived  a  Cabinet  conference  was  in 
session,  and,  as  I  sat  in  the  ante-room,  1  could 
hear  several  voices  in  excited  discussion.  1 
could  distinctly  distinguish  Talaat,  Enver, 
Djavid,  and  other  familiar  members  of  the 
government.  It  was  quite  plain,  from  the 
tone  of  the  proceedings,  that  these  nominal 
rulers  of  Turkey  were  almost  as  worked  up 
over  the  closing  as  were  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and 
myself. 

The  Grand  Vizier  came  out  in  answer  to 
my  request.  He  presented  a  pitiable  sight. 
His  face  was  blanched  and  he  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  When  I  asked  him  whether 
the  news  was  true  he  stammered  out  that  it 
was. 

"You  know  this  means  war,"  1  said,  and  I 
protested  as  strongly  as  I  could  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

All  the  time  that  we  were  talking  I  could 
hear  the  loud  tones  of  Talaat  and  his  associates 
in  the  interior  apartment.  The  Grand  Vizier 
excused  himself  and  went  back  into  the  room. 
He  then  sent  out  Djavid,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me. 

"It's  all  a  surprise  to  us,"  were  Djavid's 
first  words — this  statement  being  a  complete 
admission  that  the  Cabinet  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  repeated  that  the  United 
States  would  not  submit  to  closing  the  Dar- 
danelles; that  Turkey  was  at  peace;  that  she 
had  no  legal  right  to  shut  the  straits  to  mer- 
chant ships  except  in  case  of  war.  I  said  that 
an  American  ship  laden  with  supplies  and 
stores  for  the  American  Embassy,  was  outside 
waiting  to  come  in.  Djavid  suggested  that 
I  have  this  vessel  unload  her  cargo  at  Smyrna 
and  that  the  Turkish  Government  would  pay 
tbe  Gost  of  transporting  it  .oviabiKi  to  Con- 


stantinople. This  proposJ 
ridiculous  evasion  of  the  is  J 
aside.  I 

Djavid  then  said  that  t™ 
to  investigate  the  matterl 
discussing  the  situation  at  I 
told  me  how  it  had  hapl 
torpedo  boat  had  passed  I 
nelles  and  attempted  to  I 
The  British  warships  statil 
the  ship,  examined  it  and  fcl 
German  sailors  on  boJ 
Admiral  at  once  ordered  tm 
this,  under  the  circumstanJ 
do.  Weber  Pasha,  the  Cl 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  fcl 
consult  the  Turks;  he  imml 
to  close  the  straits.  WJ 
ready  boasted  to  me,  as  1 1 
Dardanelles  could  be  closel 
and  the  Germans  now  mal 
Down  went  the  mines  and  I 
in  the  lighthouses  were  e| 
were  put  up,  notifying  all  J 
"no  thoroughfare''  and  tl 
highhanded  which  the  GeJ 
mitted,  was  done.  And  I 
Turkish  statesmen,  who  J 
over  this  indispensable  strl 
ling  and  stammering  with  I 
and  yon  like  a  lot  of  frigl 
palled  at  the  enormity  of  tl 
apparently  powerless  to  I 
action.  I  certainly  had  al 
the  extremities  to  which  I 
had  reduced  the  proud  desi 
And  at  the  same  moment  tl 
the  figure  of  the  Sultan,  vJ 
essential  to  close  legally  tl 
dozing  at  his  palace,  entirJ 
whole  transaction.  I 

RUSSIA    ISOLATED    FRol 

Though  Djavid  informeJ 
net  might  decide  to  reopJ 
it  never  did  so.  This  grel 
remained  closed  from  Sel 
to  the  present  time.  1  saw,l 
what  this  action  stgnifieJ 
September  had  been  a  dil 
the  Germans.  The  FrencI 
the  invasion  and  driven  thi 
entrenchments  along  the  aI 
were  sweeping  triumphantl 
they  had  captured  LembI 
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not  improbable  that  they  would  soon  cross 
the  Carpathians  into  Austria-Hungary.  In 
those  days  Pallavicini,  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor, was  a  discouraged,  lamentable  figure; 
he  confided  to  me  his  fears  for  the  future.  The 
German  programme  of  a  short,  decisive  war 
had  clearly  failed;  it  was  now  quite  evident 
that  Germany  could  only  win,  said  Palla- 
vicini,  after  a  protracted  struggle.  I  have 
described  how  Wangenheim,  while  preparing 
the  Turkish  army  and  navy  for  any  eventuali- 
ties, was  simply  holding  Turkey  in  hand, 
intending  actively  to  use  her  forces  only  in  case 
Germany  failed  to  crush  France  and  Russia 
in  the  first  campaign.  The  time  had  now  come 
to  transform  Turkey  from  a  passive  into  an 
active  ally,  and  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles 
was  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  Few 
Americans  realize,  even  to-day,  what  an 
overwhelming  influence  this  act  had  upon 
future  military  operations.  I  may  almost 
say  that  the  effect  was  decisive.  The  map 
discloses  that  enormous  Russia  has  just 
four  ways  of  reaching  the  seas.  One  is  by 
way  of  the  Baltic,  and  this  the  German  fleet 
had  already  closed.  Another  is  Archangel, 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  port  that  is  frozen  over 
several  months  in  the  year,  and  which  con- 
nects with  the  heart  of  Russia  only  by  a  long, 
single-track  railroad.  Another  is  the  Pacific 
port  of  Vladivostok,  also  ice  bound  for  three 
months,  and  reaching  Russia  only  by  the 
thin  line  of  the  Siberian  railway  $,ooo 
miles  long.  The  fourth  passage  was  that  of 
the  Dardanelles;  in  fact,  this  was  the  only 
practicable  one.  This  was  the  narrow  gate 
through  which  the  surplus  products  of 
175,000,000  people  reached  Europe,  and  nine- 
tcnths  of  all  Russian  exports  and  imports  had 
gone  this  way  for  years.  By  suddenly  closing 
it,  Germany  destroyed  Russia  both  as  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  military  power.  By  shutting  off 
the  exports  of  Russian  grain,  she  deprived 
Russia  of  the  financial  power  essential  to  suc- 
cessful warfare.  What  was  perhaps  even 
more  fatal,  she  prevented  England  and  France 
from  getting  munitions  to  the  Russian  battle 
front  in  sufficient  quantity  to  stem  the  Ger- 
man onslaught.  As  soon  as  the  Dardanelles 
was  closed,  Russia  had  to  fall  back  on  Arch- 
angel and  Vladivostok,  for  such  supplies  as  she 
could  get  from  these  ports.  The  cause  of  the 
military  collapse  of  Russia  in  191$  is  now 
well  known;  the  soldiers  simply  had  no  am- 
munition  with  which  to  fight.    In  the  last  iew 


months  Germany  has  attempted  desperatdl|r 
to  drive  a  "wedge"  between  the  En^ishaii 
French  armies — an  enterprise  which,  op  ta 
the  present  writing*  has  failed.  When  Gcr 
many,  however,  ck»ed  the  Dardandles  in  bk 
September,  1914,  she  drove  such  a  "wedge* 
between  Russia  and  her  allies. 

In  the  days  following  this  bottling  upcf 
Russia,  the  Bosphorus  began  to  look  Kka 
harbor  suddenly  stricken  ivith  the  phpt 
Hundreds  of  ships  from  Russia,  Rumania,  ni 
Bulgaria,  loaded  with  grain,  lumber,  and  oli« 
products,  arrived,  only  to  discover  that  tkf 
could  go  no  further.  There  were  not  dods 
enough  to  berth  them,  and  they  had  to  svim 
out  into  the  stream,  drop  anchor,  and  ami 
developments.  The  waters  were  a  cluster  flf 
masts  and  smoke  stacks;  the  crowded  vcssdi 
became  so  dense  that  a  motor  boat  hi 
difficulty  in  picking  its  way  through  tb 
tangled  forest.  The  Turks  held  out  hopes 
that  they  might  reopen  the  water  way,  ni 
for  this  reason  these  vessels,  constantly  increii' 
ing  in  number,  waited  patiently  for  a  monthff 
so.  Then  one  by  one  they  turned  aroul 
pointed  their  noses  toward  the  Black  Sea  al 
lugubriously  started  for  their  home  ports. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  Bosphorus  and  adjoiaiil 
waters  had  become  a  desolate  waste.  What  far 
years  had  been  one  of  the  most  animated  sUp* 
ping  points  in  the  world  was  now  ruffled  orif 
by  an  occasional  launch  or  a  tiny  TuifciA 
caique.  And  for  an  accurate  idea  <rf  whit 
this  meant,  from  a  military  standpoint,  ^ 
need  only  call  to  mind  the  Russian  battle  fnat 
in  the  next  year.  There  the  peasants  not 
fighting  German  artillery  with  their  » 
protected  bodies,  having  no  rifles  and  m 
heavy  guns,  while  mountains  of  usdess  IB- 
munition  were  piling  up  in  their  distaii 
Arctic  and  Pacific  ports,  with  no  railroads  to 
send  them  to  the  field  of  action. 

VI 

Another  question,  which  had  been  midtf 
discussion  for  several  months,  now  becamt 
involved  in  the  Turkish  international  sit» 
tion.  That  was  the  matter  of  the  capitdt^ 
tions.  These  were  the  treaty  rights  which  for 
centuries  had  regulated  the  position  6i  fomgt 
ers  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Turkey  had  never 
been  admitted  to  a  complete  equality  iriA 
European  nations;  in  readity  she  haH  nevif 
been  an  independent  sovereignty.    The  SM- 
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from  those  of  Europe  and  America  that  no  non- 
Moslem  country  could  think  of  submitting 
its  citizens  in  Turkey  to  them.     In  many 
matters,  therefore,  the  principle  of  ex-terri- 
toriality  had  always  prevailed.    Most  Euro- 
pean countries  as  well  as  the  United  States 
had   their  own  consular  courts  and  prisons 
for  trying  and  punishing  crimes  which  their 
nationals  committed  in  Turkey.    We  all  had 
our  schools,  subject,  not  to  Turkish  law  and 
protection,  but  to  that  of  the  country  which 
maintained  them.    Thus  Robert  G)llege  and 
the  Constantinople  College  for  Women,  those 
^vonderful   institutions  which  American   phi- 
lanthropy   has    erected    on    the   Bosphorus, 
practically  stood  on  American  territory  and 
looked  upon  the  American  Embassy  as  their 
guardian.    Several  nations  had  their  own  post 
Oiffices,  as  they  did  not  care  to  submit  their 
mail  to  the  Ottoman  postal  service.    Turkey 
likewise   did    not  have  unlimited  power  of 
taxation  over  foreigners.     It  could  not  even 
increase  their  customs  taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  foreign  powers.     In  1914  it  could 
collect  only  11  per  cent,  in  tariff  dues,  and 
^vas  attempting  to  secure  the  right  to  increase 
the  amount  to  14.    We  have  always  regarded 
England    as    the    only   free-trade    country; 
yet    this    limitation    in    Turkey's    customs 
dues  practically  made  the  Ottoman    Empire 
an  unwilling  follower  of    Cobden.    Turkey 
was    thus    prohibited    by    the  Powers  from 
developing  any  industries  of  her  own;  instead, 
she  was  forced   to  take  large   quantities  of 
inferior  articles  from  Europe.     Against  these 
restrictions  Turkish  statesmen  had  protested 
for  years,  they  declaring  that  they  constituted 
an  insult  to  their  pride  as  a  nation  and  also 
interfered   with    their    progress.      However, 
the  agreement  was  a  bi-lateral  one  and  Tur- 
key could  not  change  it  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  contracting  powers.     Yet  certainly  the 
present  moment,  when  both  the  Entente  and 
the  Central  Powers  were  cultivating  Turkey, 
furnished  a  valuable  opportunity  to  make  the 
change.    And  so,  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
^^  started  on  their  march  toward  Paris,  the 
air  was  filled  with  reports  that  Turkey  in- 
tended to  abrogate  the  capitulations.     Rumor 
^  that  Germany  had  consented  as  part  of 
^bargain  for  Turkish  cooperation;  and  that 
^''Klaiid  had  agreed  to  the  abrogation,  as 
"*rl  of  iier  payment  for  Turkish  neutrality. 
^^ither  of  rhese  reports  was  true.    What  was 
^^^i%l,  however,  was  the  panic  which  the 


mere  suggestion  of  abrogatiol 
foreign  population.  The  iJ 
subject  to  the  Turkish  laws  J 
thrown  into  Turkish  prisonsl 
creep — and  with  good  reasoni 

THE    HOME    OF    THE    WOULli 

About  this  time  I  had  a  loni 
Enver.  He  asked  me  to  call 
as  he  was  laid  up  with  an  infeJ 
of  a  surgical  operation.  1  thl 
ating  glimpse  of  the  Minister  I 
Certainly  this  humble  mal 
had  risen  in  the  world.  His  I 
of  the  quietest  and  most  aril 
the  city;  it  was  a  splendid  J 
large  and  very  elaborate.  I 
through  a  series  of  four  or  fivl 
by  one  door  the  Imperial  J 
wife,  slightly  opened  it  and 
at  me.  Farther  on  anothi 
opened  her  door  and  also  oi 
glimpse  of  the  Ambassadoril 
finally  escorted  into  a  beautil 
Enver  lay  reclining  on  a  semi  J 
a  long  silk  dressing  gown  and  ll 
hung  languidly  over  the  edge  J 
looked  much  younger  than  il 
was  an  extremely  neat  and  well 
with  a  pale,  smooth  face,  I 
striking  by  his  black  hair,  J 
white  hands,  and  long  tapel 
might  easily  have  passed  foJ 
fact,  he  was  not  much  over  tl 
at  hand  a  violin,  and  a  piJ 
testified  to  his  musical  tastel 
splendidly  tapestried;  perhal 
spicuous  feature  was  a  dais  J 
a  golden  chair;  this  was  thel 
of  Enver's  imperial  wife.  Asl 
at  all  this  luxury,  I  must  al 
uncharitable  thoughts  came  I 
I  could  not  help  pondering  I 
was  then  being  generally  aJ 
tinople.  Where  did  Enver  J 
this  expensive  establishment  1 
tune  of  his  own — his  parents  I 
ediy  poor,  and  his  salary  as  J 
was  only  about  J58,ooo.  HiJ 
erate  allowance  as  an  impel 
she  had  no  private  resourl 
never  engaged  in  business-! 
revolutionist,  military  leader! 
his  life.  But  here  was  EnvJ 
that  demanded  a  vet^y  \^x^  1 
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ways  Enver  was  giving  evidences  of  great  and 
sudden  prosperity:  his  investments  in  real  es- 
tate, for  example,  were  also  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Enver  wished  to  discuss  the  capitulations. 
He  practically  said  that  the  cabinet  had  de- 
cided on  the  abrogation  and  he  wished  to  know 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  He  added 
that  certainly  a  country  which  had  fought  for 
its  independence  as  we  had  would  sympathize 
with  Turkey's  attempt  to  shake  off  these 
shackles.  We  had  helped  Japan  free  her- 
self from  similar  burdens ;  wouldn't  we  now  help' 
Turkey?  Certainly  Turkey  was  as  civilized  a 
nation  as  Japan? 

I  answered  that  I  thought  that  the  United 
States  might  consent  to  abandon  the  capitula- 
tions in  so  far  as  they  were  economic.  It  was 
my  opinion  that  Turkey  should  control  her  cus- 
toms duties  and  be  permitted  to  levy  the  same 
taxes  on  foreigners  as  on  her  own  citizens.  So 
long  as  the  Turkish  courts  and  Turkish  prisons 
maintained  their  present  standards,  however, 
we  could  never  agree  to  give  up  the  judicial 
capitulations.  Turkey  should  reform  these 
judicial  abuses;  after  they  had  established  Eu- 
ropean ideas  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
then  the  matter  could  be  discussed.  Enver 
then  said  that  Turkey  would  be  willing  to 
have  mixed  tribunals  and  to  have  the  United 
States  designate  some  of  the  judges.  I  sug- 
gested that,  inasmuch  as  American  judges 
did  not  know  the  Turkish  language  or  Turkish 
law,  his  scheme  involved  great  practical  dif- 
ficulties. 1  also  told  him  that  the  American 
schools  and  colleges  were  very  dear  to  Ameri- 
cans and  that  we  would  never  consent  to  sub- 
jecting them  to  Turkish  jurisdiction. 

Despite  our  protests  the  cabinet  issued  its 
notification  to  all  the  Powers  that  the  capitu- 
lations would  be  abrogated  on  October  ist. 
England's  position  was  about  the  same  as 
ours;  they  would  consent  to  the  modification 
of  the  economic  restrictions,  but  not  the  others. 
Wangenheim  was  greatly  disturbed;  I  think 
that  his  foreign  office  reprimanded  him  for 
letting  the  abrogation  take  place,  as  he  blandly 
asked  me  to  announce  that  1  was  the  responsi- 
ble person!  As  October  ist  approached,  the 
foreigners  in  Turkey  were  in  a  high  state  of 
apprehension.  The  Dardanelles  had  been 
dosed,  shutting  them  off  from  Europe;  and  now 
they  were  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  Turkish 
courts  and  Turkish  prisons.  Inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  habit  in  Turkish  prisons  to  herd  the 
innocent  and  the  gmlty,at^top\ziot\xii!^^^a^ 


room  with  murderers,  people  charged— not  cob 
victed— of  minor  offenses,  and  to  bastiudi 
recalcitrant  witnesses,  their  fears  may  wcD  b 
imagined.  The  educational  institutions  m 
also  apprehensive,  and  in  their  interest  I  ^ 
pealed  to  Enver.  He  assured  me  that  th 
Turks  had  no  hostile  intention  towan!  Aw 
icans.  I  replied  that  he  must  show  in  umnis 
takable  fashion  that  Americans  would  not  h 
harmed. 

"All  right,"  he  answer^.  ''What  imi 
you  suggest?" 

"Why  not  ostentatiously  visit  Robert  Col 
lege  on  October  ist,  the  day  the  capituhtiQi 
are  abrogated?"  I  said. 

ENVER   VISITS   ROBERT   COLLEGE 

The  idea  was  rather  a  unique  one.  In  i 
the  history  of  this  institution  an  impoitai 
Turkish  official  had  never  entered  its  dons 
I  knew  enough  of  the  Turkish  character  I 
understand  that  an  open,  ceremonious  visit  lij 
Enver  would  cause  a  public  sensation.  New 
of  it  would  reach  the  farthest  limits  of  tk 
Turkish  Empire;  the  Turks  would  interpiili 
as  meaning  that  one  of  the  two  most  pomN 
men  in  Turkey  had  taken  this  and  other  Amtf 
ican  institutions  under  his  patronage.  Sod 
a  visit  would  exercise  a  more  protecting  'nk 
fluence  over  American  colleges  and  schoob  ii 
Turkey  than  an  army  corps.  I  was  therefm 
greatly  pleased  when  Enver  promptly  adaplii 
my  suggestion. 

On  the  day  that  the  capitulations  iMV 
abrogated  Enver  appeared  at  the  Ameridi 
Embassy;  he  had  two  autos,  one  for  UibrI 
and  me,  and  the  other  for  his  adjutants^  d 
dressed  in  full  uniform.  I  purposely  madeth 
proceeding  as  s|>ectacular  as  possible,  as  natv 
ally  I  wished  it  to  have  the  ^dest  publidly 
On  the  ride  up  to  the  college  1  told  Enver  il 
about  these  American  institutions  and  wU 
they  were  doing  for  Turkey.  He  really  koei 
very  little  about  them;  like  most  Turics  he  tadl 
suspected  that  they  concealed  a  political  p« 
pose.  "We  Ameiicans  are  not  looking  in 
material  advantages  in  Turkey/'  1  said.  ""W 
merely  demand  that  you  treat  kindly  on 
children,  these  colleges,  for  ^i^ch  all  thepeopk 
in  the  United  States  have  the  wannest  aAo 
tion."  I  told  him  that  Mr.  C3evdaadl  H 
Dodge,  President  of  the  trustees  of  RdW 
College,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Cimne,  Presiideatol 
the  trustees  of  the  Women's  GoDegej'ties 
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I  added,  "  represent  what  is  best  in  America 
and  the  fine  altruistic  spirit  which  in  our  coun- 
tr}'  accumulates  wealth  and  then  uses  it  to 
found  colleges  and  schools.     In  establishing 
these  institutions  in  Turkey  they  are  trying,  not 
to  convert  your  people  to  Christianity,  but  to 
help  train  them  in  the  sciences  and  arts  and  so 
prepare  to  make  them  better  citizens.    Amer- 
icans feel  that  the  Bible  lands  have  given  them 
their  religion  and  they  wish  to  repay  with  the 
best   thing  America  has — its  education."     I 
then  told  him  about  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  and 
Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  had  made  large  gifts 
to  the  Women's  College. 

Enver  was  immensely  impressed,  especially 
at  my  statement  that  the  institutions  had  not 
converted — or  attempted  to  convert — a  single 
Mohammedan  to  Christianity.  He  went 
through  all  the  buildings  and  expressed  his  en- 
thusiasm at  everything  he  saw,  and  he  even 
suggested  that  he  would  like  to  send  his  brother 
there.  He  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Gates,  wife  of 
President  Gates,  discussed  most  intelligently 
the  courses,  and  asked  us  if  we  could  not  in- 
troduce the  study  of  agriculture.  The  teachers 
he  met  seemed  to  be  a  great  revelation. 

"I  expected  to  find  these  missionaries  as 
they  are  pictured  in  the  Berlin  newspapers," 
he  said,  "with  long  hair  and  hanging  jaws, 
and  hands  clas|>ed  constantly  in  a  prayerful 
attitude.  But  here  is  Dr.  Gates,  talking  Turk- 
ish like  a  native  and  acting  like  a  man  of  the 
world.  1  am  more  than  pleased,  and  thank 
you  for  bringing  me." 

We  all  saw  Enver  that  afternoon  in  his  most 
delightful  aspect.  My  idea  that  this  visit 
in  itself  would  protect  the  Colleges  from  dis- 
turbance proved  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
The  Turkish  Empire  has  been  a  tumultuous 
place  in  the  last  four  years,  but  the  American 
Colleges  have  had  no  difficulties,  either  with 
the  Turkish  Government  or  with  the  Turkish 
populace. 

This  visit  was  only  an  agreeable  interlude 
in  events  of  the  most  exciting  character. 
Enver,  amiable  as  he  could  be  on  occasion,  had 
deliberately  determined  to  put  Turke\'  in  the 
'^"ar  on  Germany's  side.  Germany  had  now 
^died  the  point  where  she  no  longer  con- 
^led  her  intentions.  Once  before,  when  I 
^  interfered  in  the  interest  of  peace,  W'an- 
8^eim  had  encouraged  my  action.  Hearing 
fhat  I  was  still  attempting  to  restrain  the  Turk- 
j^  authorities,  be  became  angry.  "  I  thought 
^t  yoQ  were  a  neutral?"  he  now  i 
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**  1  thought  that  you  wei 
answered.  I 

Toward  the  end  of  OctI 
was  leaving  nothing  undoJ 
ties;  all  he  needed  now  waJ 
sion.  I 

A  PLOT  TO  ASSASSIN  J 

Even  after  Germany  had  I 
nelles,  the  German  AmbassJ 
an  easy  one.  Talaat  was  ml 
vinced  that  his  best  policy  I 
have  already  said,  there  waJ 
Ally  sympathy  in  official  I 
lalaat's  plan  not  to  seiJ 
offices  at  once,  but  gradJ 
way  into  undisputed  cJ 
crisis  the  most  popuIarlJ 
bers  of  the  iMinistry  wel 
ter  of  Finance,  a  Deunme  J 
.Minister  of  Public  Worl 
Bustiny  EfTendi,  Minister  I 
Agriculture,  a  Christian  J 
EfFendi,  .Minister  of  PostJ 
an  Armenian — and  a  ChJ 
All  these  leaders,  as  well  asl 
openly  opposed  war;  all  inl 
Enver  that  they  would  m 
succeeded  in  her  intrigues.  I 
sphere  was  exciting ;  how  teni 
a  single  episode  will  show.  I 
the  British  Ambassador,  haJ 
tation  to  dine  at  the  Amel 
October  20th,  but  he  sentl 
moment  that  he  was  ill  ail 
I  called  on  the  .^mbassadJ 
aften^ard  and  found  him  inl 
ently  in  the  best  of  health. I 
and  said  that  his  illness  hadi 
ical.  He  had  received  a  let  J 
he  was  to  be  assassinated  I 
letter  informing  him  of  the  I 
the  tragedy  was  to  take  pii 
He  therefore  thought  that  I 
indoors.  As  I  had  no  doul 
crime  had  been  planned,  J 
the  protection  of  our  El 
him  the  key  to  the  back  gal 
and,  with  Lord  Weilesley,  J 
ies — a  descendant  of  the  DI 
— I  made  all  arrangemeni 
to  our  quarters  in  case  a  flil 
sary.  Our  two  embassies  w J 
in  the  event  of  an  attack,  hi 
ser\*ed  from  the  back  gate  I 
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gate  of  ours.  "These  people  are  relapsing 
into  the  Middle  Ages,"  said  Sir  Louis,  "when  it 
was  quite  the  thing  to  throw  ambassadors  into 
dungeons,"  and  I  think  that  he  anticipated 
some  such  demonstration.  I  at  once  went  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  informed  him  of  the 
situation;  and  said  that  nothing  less  than  a 
visit  from  Talaat  to  Sir  Louis,  assuring  him  of 
safety,  would  satisfy  his  many  friends.  1 
could  make  this  demand  with  propriety,  as 
we  had  already  made  arrangements  to  take 
over  British  interests  when  the  break  came. 
Within  two  hours  Talaat  made  such  a  visit. 
Though  one  of  the  Turkish  newspapers  was 
printing  scurrilous  attacks  on  Sir  Louis  he 
was  personally  very  popular  with  the  Turks, 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  expressed  his  amazement 
and  regret — and  he  was  entirely  sincere — 
that  such  threats  had  been  made. 

"ICH    MIT   DIE    DEUTSCHEN" 

But  we  were  all  there  in  a  highly  nervous 
state,  because  we  knew  that  Germany  was 
working  hard  to  produce  a  casus  belli,  Souchon 
frequently  sent  the  Goehen  and  the  Breslau 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  Black  Sea,  hoping  that 
the  Russian  fleet  would  attack.  There  were 
several  pending  situations  that  might  end  in 
war.  Turkish  and  Russian  troops  were  hav- 
ing occasional  skirmishes  on  the  Persian  and 
Caucasian  frontier.  On  October  29th,  Be- 
douin troops  crossed  the  Egyptian  border  and 
had  a  little  collision  with  British  soldiers. 
On  October  29th  1  had  a  long  talk  with  Talaat. 
I  called  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, to  tell  him  about  the  Bedouins  crossing 
into  Egypt.  "  I  suppose,"  Sir  Louis  wrote 
me,  "that  this  means  war;  you  might  mention 
this  news  to  Talaat  and  impress  upon  him  the 
possible  results  of  this  mad  act."  Already 
Sir  Louis  had  had  difficulties  with  Turkey  over 
this  matter.  When  he  had  protested  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  over  Turkish  troops  near  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  the  Turkish  statesman  had 
pointedly  replied  that  Turkey  recognized  no 
such  thing  as  an  Egyptian  frontier.  By  this  he 
meant,  of  course,  that  Egypt  itself  was  Turk- 
ish territory  and  that  the  English  occupation 
was  a  temporary  usurpation.  When  I  brought 
this  Egyptian  situation  to  Talaat's  attention 
he  said  that  no  Ottoman  Bedouins  had  crossed 
into  Egypt.  The  Turks  had  been  building 
wells  on  the  Sinai  peninsula  to  use  in 
case  war  broke  out  with  England;  England 
»«5  destroying  these  wells  and  the  Bedouins, 


said  Talaat»  had  interfered  to  stop  this  it 
struction.  At  this  meeting  Talaat  fnrik 
told  me  that  Turkey  had  decided  to  side  lit 
the  Germans  and  to  sink  or  swim  with  tin 
He  went  again  over  the  familiar  grounds,  ai 
added  that  if  Germany  won — and  Talaat  sal 
that  he  was  convinced  that  Germany  lori 
win— the  Kaiser  would  get  his  revenge  on T» 
key  if  Turkey  had  not  helped  him  to  dm 
this  victory.  Talaat  frankly  admitted  tta 
fear— the  motive,  which,  as  1  have  said,  islk 
one  that  chiefly  inspires  Turkish  acts-HOs 
driving  Turkey  into  a  German  alliance.  Ik 
analyzed  the  whole  situation  most  dispassi» 
ately;  he  said  that  nations  could  not  iM 
such  emotions  as  gratitude,  or  hate,  or  A 
tion;  the  only  guide  to  action  should  bec# 
blooded  policy.  "At  this  moment,"  sd 
Talaat,  "  it  is  for  our  interest  to  side  lil 
Germany;  if,  a  month  from  now,  it  is« 
interest  to  embrace  France  and  England  v 
shall  do  that  just  as  readily." 

"Russia  is  our  greatest  enemy,"  he  » 
tinued;  ''and  we  are  afraid  of  her.  If  M 
while  Germany  is  attacking  .Russia,  we oi^ 
give  her  a  good  strong  kick,  and  so  make  to 
powerless  to  injure  us  for  some  time,  it  i 
Turkey's  duty  to  administer  that  kick!" 

And  then  turning  to  me  with  a  half  mda* 
choly,  half  defiant  smile,  he  summed  op  it 
whole  situation. 

"Icb  mii  die  Deutscben,"  he  sakl  in  fe 
broken  German. 

Because  the  cabinet  was  so  divided,  hov- 
ever,  the  Germans  themselves  had  to  psk 
Turkey  over  the  precipice.  The  evening  I* 
lowing  my  talk  with  Talaat,  most  fateful  iM 
came  from  Russia.  Three  Turkish  toipe'^ 
boats  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Odessa,  sot 
the  Russian  gunboat  Danei^,  killing  a  part  i 
the  crew,  and  damaged  two  Russian  diad* 
naughts.  They  also  sank  the  French  slip 
Portugal  killing  two  of  the  crew  and  woorf 
ing  two  others.  They  then  turned  thi 
shells  on  the  town  and  destroyed  a  sopi 
factory,  with  some  loss  of  life.  German  oft 
cers  commanded  these  Turkish  vessels 
there  were  very  few  Turks  on  board,  as  th 
Turkish  crew  had  been  given  a  holiday  fo 
the  Turkish  religious  festival  of  Brnntt 
The  act  was  simply  a  wanton  and  unprovohei 
one;  the  Germans  raided  the  town  ddflxi 
ately,  simply  to  make  war  inevitable.  Tb 
German  officers  on  the  General,  as  my  ftiOM 
Y^d  XoVfii  icsft,  ^«c^  ooReXas^V^  tftmatcniiv  * 
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commit  some  such  act,  if  Turkey  did  not  do  so; 
well,  now  they  had  done  it.  When  this  news 
reached  Constantinople,  Djemal  was  playing 
cards  at  the  Cercle  d'Orient.  As  Djemal  was 
Minister  of  Marine,  this  attack,  had  it  been  an 
official  act  of  Turkey,  could  have  been  made 
only  on  his  orders.  When  some  one  called  him 
from  the  card  table  to  tell  him  the  news, 
Djemal  was  much  excited.  "1  know  noth- 
ing about  it,"  he  replied.  "It  has  not  been 
done  by  my  orders."  On  the  evening  of  the 
29th  I  had  another  talk  with  Talaat.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  known  nothing  of  this 
attack  beforehand;  that  the  whole  responsi- 
bility rested  with  the  German,  Admiral 
Souchon. 

THE  GRAND  VIZIER  IN  TEARS 

Whether  Djemal  and  Talaat  were  telling  the 
truth  in  thus  pleading  ignorance  1  do  not  know; 
my  opinion  is  that  they  were  expecting  some 
such  outrage  as  this.    There  is  no  question 
that    the    Grand    Vizier,    Said    Halim,    was 
g^uinely  grieved.    When  Monsieur  Bompard 
and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  called  on  him  and  de- 
manded their  passports,  he  burst  into  tears. 
Me  begged  them  to  delay;  he  was  sure  that  the 
matter  could  be  adjusted.    The  Grand  Vizier 
was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  whom 
Enver  and  Talaat  particuarly  wishad  to  pla- 
cate.   As  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Egypt 
and  as  an  extremely  rich  nobleman,  his  pres- 
ence in  the  cabinet  gave  it  a  popular  standing. 
This  probably  explains  the  message  which  1 
now  received.    Talaat  asked  me  to  call  upon 
the  Russian  Ambassador  and  ask  what  amends 
Turkey  could  make  that  would  satisfy  the 
Czar.    There  is  little  likelihood  that  Talaat 
sincerely  wished  me  to  patch  up  the  difficulties ; 
he  merely  wished  to  show  the  Grand  Vizier 
that  he  was  attempting  to  meet  his  wishes,  and, 
in  this  way,  to  keep  him  in  the  cabinet.     1  saw 
M.  Giers,  but  found  him  in  no  submissive 
mood.     He   said   that   Turkey   could    make 
unends  only  by  dismissing  all  the  German 
officers  in  the  Turkish  army  and  navy;  he  had 
lus  instructions  to  leave  at  once  and  should 
4)  so.    However,  he  would  wait. long  enough 
in  Bulgaria  to  receive  their  reply;  if  they 
accepted  his  terms,  he  would  come  back. 

"Russia,  herself,  will  guarantee  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  does  not  again  come  into  the 
Nad  Sea/'  said  M.  Giers,  grimly.  Talaat 
<^  oa  me  in  the  afternoon,  saying  that  he 
lad  just  had  lunch  With  Wa 


cabinet  had  the  Russian  rJ 
eration,  he  said;  the  Gran  J 
have  M.  Giers's  terms  put  I 
attempt  to  get  it?  By  thisi 
Italian  Ambassador,  had  tal 
sian  affairs,  and  1  told  Tall 
gotiations  were  out  of  my  hi 
further  negotiations  niusi 
through  him.  I 

"Why  don't  you  drop  yl 
senger  boy  of  the  Grand  Vi  J 
as  Talaat?"  1  asked.  I 

He  laughed  and  said:  "V| 
Enver,  and  1  prefer  that  t| 
now."  I 

Bustany,  Oskan,  MahmoJ 
once  carried  out  their  thrl 
from  the  cabinet,  thus  leaviJ 
in  the  hands  of  Moslem  TI 
Vizier,  although  he  had  thrl 
did  not  do  so;  he  was  exceed! 
vain,  and  enjoyed  the  dignil 
much  that,  when  it  came  Tol 
he  could  not  suri'ender  the! 
Union  and  Progress  now  conti 
ment  in  practically  all  its  de  J 

One  final  picture  1  havel 
days.  On  the  evening  of  ttl 
the  British  Embassy.  BritI 
already  streaming  in  large  ml 
for  protection,  and  fears  of  I 
th6  massacre  of  foreigners,  I 
mind.  Amid  all  this  tensiol 
perturbable  figure.  Sir  Lol 
the  chancery,  before  a  huge  ll 
piles  of  documents  heapedl 
semi-circle.  Secretaries  anci 
stantly  entering,  their  ami 
which  they  added  to  the  I 
ready  surrounding  the  Ambal 
would  take  up  document  I 
glance  through  it  and  ainiol 
it  into  the  fire.  These  paJ 
Embassy  records  for  prol 
years.  In  them  were  writteii 
ments  of  a  long  line  of  distil 
dors.  There  appeared  the  I 
diplomatic  triumphs  in  Til 
de  Redcliffe,  the  "Great  Ell 
called  him,  who.  for  the  greJ 
fifty  years,  from  18 10  to  i8v| 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  ill 
The  records  of  other  great  BJ 
at  the  Sublime  Porte  now  I 
into  Sir  Louis  NVaWeVs  ?\tJ 
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had  reached 
campaign  of 
influence  and 
had   finally 
is's  chancery 
gland's  yan- 
ked upon  this 
endive  diplo- 
splendors  of 
y  thought  of 
with  fear  and 
|d,  in  the  days 
e  little  more 
Ambassador, 
h  diplomatic 
let    and    self- 
his  fire  and 
parture.     He 
nts  who  were 
stay,  and  I 


made  final  arrangements  with  Sir  Louis  for 
taking  over  British  interests.  Distressing  in 
many  ways  as  was  this  collapse  of  British  in- 
fluence in  Turkey,  the  honor  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Ambassador  was  still  secure.  Sir 
Louis  had  not  purchased  Turkish  officials  with 
money,  as  had  Wangenheim;  he  had  not  cor- 
rupted the  Turkish  press,  trampled  on  every 
remaining  vestige  of  international  law,  fra- 
ternized with  a  gang  of  political  desperadoes, 
and  conducted  a  ceaseless  campaign  of  mis- 
representations and  lies  against  his  enemy. 
The  diplomatic  game  that  had  ended  in 
England's  defeat  was  one  which  English  states- 
men were  not  qualified  to  play.  It  called  for 
talents  such  as  only  a  Wangenheim  possessed — 
it  needed  that  German  statecraft  which,  in 
accordance  with  Bismarck's  maxim,  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  for  the  Fatherland  "not  only  life 
but  honor." 


AND  THE  GRIM  JOB 

some  Personality — His  Task  of  Creating  a  War  Machine 
His  Qualifications  and  His  Limitations 


BY 
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t  was  to  be 
know    what 
t  was  to  be 
ssemble  our 
;e  to  throw  a 
^e  parts.     No 
of   essentials 
|d  be  put  to- 
re! at  ion    of 
:tion,  produc- 
ansportation, 
bor.      Giant 
lirit.     Endless 
no  diagram! 
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together  into  a  workable  war  machine.  No 
one  with  the  facts — ^all  the  facts  and  a  steady 
eye  to  meet  the  glad  or  reproachful  eyes  of 
facts. 

Not  a  war  cabinet  to  which  England  and 
France  have  been  driven  for  plans  and  decisive 
action !  Not  a  general  management — not  even 
one  experienced  eye  to  see  all  at  one  time. 

If  America  has  not  done  enough,  the  trouble 
is  there.  Ask  any  business  man  summoned 
by  the  President  to  help  him  with  the  Grim 
Job.  Ask  even  Secretary  Baker,  for  even  he 
is  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for 
us  all  to  know  facts,  to  face  truth,  and  put  all 
our  roosterism  into  what  has  been  done  rather 
than  in  what  we  would  like  to  do,  and  finally 
are  going  to  do.  There  is  nothing  more 
unintentionally  pro-German  than  a  fod's 
paradise;  nothing  more  dangercnis  than  a 
brand  of  chloroform  which  would  m^ke  us 
think  we  are  getting  ships  and  airplanes  or 
anything  else  if  we  are  not.  As  England  and 
France  will  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  more  useful 


an  light,  blinding  light,  and  ruthless  insis- 
nee  on  having  the  job  well  done  and  quickly. 

"the  general  eye" 

When  President  Wilson  in  appointing  Ber- 
ird  M.  Baruch  as  Chairman  of  the  War 
tdustries  Board — which  now  means  that 
iruch  is  the  War  Industries  Board  v^nth  ad- 
sors  around  him — called  Baruch  *'the  gen- 
at  eye/'  there  was  nut  an  able  organization 
ind  in  Washington  that  did  not  recognize 
at  the  President  was  feeling  his  way  along  the 
St  stretch  of  the  right  road  to  a  real  War 
achine. 

The  job — the  grim,  hard  job.  assigned  to 
iruch  is  more  important  than  the  personality 
the  man  who  fills  it.  The  important  part 
this  job  is  that  it  is  the  most  hopeful  creation 
all  the  past  moves  and  shifts  to  produce  one 
sential  element  in  a  real  War  Machine— 
at  is,  an  office  which  is  the  centre  of  foresight 

mobilizing  resources,  and  in  making  pro- 
xtion  and  transporation  keep  in  step,  and, 
the  man  who  fills  it  is  big  enough  and  strong 
oogh.  he  can  make  the  military  and  naval 
Ins  become  articulate  and  ready  to  speak 
'  coherently  in  advance  and  say  what  they 
mt  and  why. 

Baruch  is  nearly  a  War  Planning  Board  all  in 
tiself.  He  is  nearly  a  Munitions  Director, 
i  is  nearly  an  Industrial  Dictator.  Hopeful 
5ect!  He  is  an  approach  to  these  things— 
?se  essential  things.  His  is  a  limiled  power 
be  sure,  but  if  the  President  had  not  made 
n  anything  more  than  the  *' general  eye/' 

who  are  eager  to  see  the  war  w^on  would 
ow  that  necessity  was  squeezing  out  a  drop 
organization  essence. 

Men  in  that  assembly  of  ability,  which  Wil- 
1  has  called  to  Washington,  having  tasted 
i  bitterness  of  their  personal  endeavor  gone 
ong  in  a  maze  of  advisory  tail-chasing,  all 
ow  the  evolution  which  has  produced  Ba- 
:h's  job. 

j  THE    BEGINNING 

First  came  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
ide  up  of  department  heads— cabinet  offi- 
?s  who  could  spill  little  time  from  their  own 
icutive  assignments  for  any  conferences  and 
:isions.  and  who  pulled  and  hauled,  as  any 
ids  of  departments  in  an  organization 
rtly  political  always  will,  in  a  conference 
iy.  And  a  part  of  that  organization  was 
great  flood  of  dollar'a-year  advisory  boards 


where  advice  was  all  the  ingredients  ol 
meal  with  no  one  who  could  mix.  cook,  or  c 
it.  Out  of  that  situation  grew  the  clam( 
more  centralization* 

Of  what?  Power?  The  Council  am 
Advisory  Commission  had  no  more  power 
the  freshman  class  of  a  state  college.  1 
indeed,  had  the  power  to  investigate  and 
its  investigations  over  to  the  Presiden 
what  they  were  worth.  The  Council  of 
tionai  Defense  by  innocent  deception 
pressed  the  country  as  a  war  machine.  E 
lent  work  was  done  by  it  in  its  adv 
capacity*  It  was  fine  to  see  men  givin 
they  had  to  the  collection  of  advice,  anc 
giving  of  educated  guesses  and  of  inspirati 
the  business  men  of  the  country.  But  il 
and  is  a  scenic  war-machine.  Its  prodi 
advice  and  there  was  in  all  of  WashingtQ 
central  management  ofTice  to  which  to 
this  advice  when  it  came  out  of  the  di 
room.  Some  of  it  is  still  spoiling  on  execi 
doorsteps, 

STILL  MERELY  ADVISORY  ■ 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  Ge; 
Munitions  Board  of  which  Frank  A.  I 
was  chairman.  It  was  advisory— giviniE 
vice  on  cotjrdinalion  and  priority  of  purcl 
by  Army  and  Navy.  It  rolled  over  a 
later  and  its  functions  were  taken  by  the 
Industries  Board  with  Frank  A.  Scott  i 
chairman.  He  was  followed  by  Wll 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R,  R 
was  still  an  advisory  job.  Then  can 
clamor  in  Congress  for  a  Munitions  Direct 
a  central  purchasing  and  priority  authori' 
serve  the  war  machine  as  the  Munition; 
rector  in  England  serves  the  war  machine 
contest  which  is  less  a  contest  of  men  th 
contest  of  materials. 

The  War  Department  met  this  clamor 
the  adroit  use  of  a  name  with  which  to 
jure.     Stettini us— partner  of  Morgan— st 
in    organizing   and   purchasing,   indispeni 
aide  of  the  Allies,  was  invited  into  a  new  < 
in  the  War  Department — Supervisor  of 
chases.      Magic    name!      Magic    title! 
Stettinius  was  only  an  adviser     They  dn 
him  up  like  a  Munition  Director  and  let 
appear  on  the  balcony  for  a  minute  anci 
Chambers  of  Commerce  representatives 
a  cheer.     Then  they  took  him  in  and, 
they  had  shown  him  about  the  building,  i 
him  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.      E 
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function  of  adviser  for  the  moment  had  faded 

and  grown  thin  and  stringy. 

And  when  Stettinius  as  a  Munitions  Direc- 
tor lost  color — 3i  blood  transfusion  was  going 
on.  Life's  Hquid  was  running  back  into  an  old 
patient;  in  March  the  pallor  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  from  which  Willard  had  resigned, 
changed  to  pink.     It  was  being  revived.    And 

then   came   the    President's   appointment   of 

Baruch  as  its  chairman. 

THE    NEXT    STEP 

More  important  than  Baruch  is  his  job; 
vastly  more  important  than  the  country  sup- 
poses is  Baruch's  job — ^to  Baruch,  the  Presi- 
dent, it  appears  on  the  surface,  has  passed  on 
some  real  practical  executive  authority.  The 
job  is  less  of  a  scenic,  papier-mache  job  than 
any  of  the  jobs  which,  in  our  meandering 
course  toward  an  industrial  war  management, 
have  been  the  forebears  of  Baruch's  grim  hard 
job.  To  be  sure  the  President's  appointment 
of  Baruch  reads  so  that  Baruch's  job  is  just  as 
advisory  or  just  as  executive  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  may  be  which  the  President  by  skilled 
words  had  reserved  the  right  to  give  it.  It  is 
not  the  clearly  established  executive  power 
upon  which  Hoover  insisted  and  which  in  the 
Directorship  of  Railroads  went  to  Mr.  McAdoo, 
but  it  has  the  sound  of  executive  power.  Look- 
ing toward  the  President,  Baruch  has  an  ad- 
visory job;  he  is  an  "eye"  as  the  President 
says.  Looking  toward  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  Baruch  has  an  executive  job; 
he  is  more  than  an  eye  and  a  great  deal  more. 

This  is  why  Baruch  himself  is  important! — 
his  size,  his  own  individual  expression,  his 
patience,  his  endurance,  his  command  of  the 
facts,  will  determine  whether  his  job  will  grow 
lusty  and  strong  with  exercise  of  power  or 
feeble  and  drooping  and  pallid  as  all  advisory 
jobs  in  Washington  grow. 

THE    president's    LIST 

Of  course  the  determination  of  this  is  wholly 
in  the  President's  hands.  If  the  President 
should  say  to  Baruch  as  he  might,  consis- 
tently with  the  appointment,  "You  are  an 
adviser,  that's  all" — Baruch  would  have  to 
^It  as  gracefully  as  if  he  were  a  Republican 
titled  adviser,  stuffed  in  a  position  of  Authority 
Rampant  by  the  skilful  taxidermy  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  But  if  the  President  should 
whisper  "Go  ahead — ^act!"  then  Baruch  and 
the  War  Industries  Board  would  JiMHMi.of 


\- 


news  value  in  Berlin.  ThJ 
captain  of  Baruch's  job  but  I 
the  first  mate.  I 

"Attend  to  these  thin^/'  I 
and  he  gave  a  list.  Half  tl 
papers  on  March  sixth  did  I 
portance  of  this  list,  Rel 
now.  It  is — Open  up  aeJ 
new  industries,  convert  naJ 
tion  to  essential  production,  I 
by  economies  using  the  indl 
(jovernment  to  commandeel 
of  production  and  delivery,  I 
"  You  are  the  Chairman  J 
Say  So,"  said  the  PresidenI 
Board  is  advisory:  the  priJ 
even  when  Hoover.  Garfiel 
Hurley  are  called  in,  are  aJ 
fixing  committee  is  advisoryl 
take  its  advice.  You  shol 
too.  of  everything  going  on:l 
general  eye."  I 

TOP-MANAGEMENT    J I 

If  Baruch  is  not  to  be  I 
Scott,  Willard.  or  StettiniJ 
more  than  a  Munitions  fJ 
Industrial  Dictator.  He  is  I 
trial  Dictator,  but  almost  J 
under  one  hat.  I 

If  the  breath  of  the  coul 
away  by  this,  it  is  becausJ 
thinks  of  successful  war  iJ 
not  include  good  top-manaJ 
fortunately  emotionalized  bl 
Browning  gun,  a  service  tla  J 
or  any  other  symbol  of  J 
spirit,  and  by  clamor  of  greal 
but  unfortunately  is  boredl 
tion  questions  upon  which  I 
futurity  will  stand  or  fall  an  J 
less  men  and  the  wealth  of  J 
saved  and  used  against  GeJ 
away  in  a  tragedy  of  loss  bl 

So  now  this  prospective  ll 
or  War  Cabinet  Under  One  I 
Baruch — what  of  him?  I 

The  eager  enemy  of  Bartil 
friendly  commentator  will 
necessary,  to  point  out  thai 
in  Baruch's  before-the*warl 
to  the  outsider,  which  wouidl 
ative  man  than  the  Preside! 
as  Industrial  Dictator  It  I 
to  mention  the  dam^  oil 
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Silence  as  to  the  outstanding  facts  about 
Baruch's  degree  of  preparedness  for  his  new 
job,  and  about  who  he  is  and  where  he  came 
from,  what  he  has  done,  and  how  the  light  of 
Administration  pleasure  and  favor  first  fell 
upon  him,  would  serve  to  emphasize  rather 
than  soften  or  shade. 

WHO   BARUCH   IS 

Baruch  was  a  daring  Wall  Street  speculator 
and  plunger.  He  had  come  from  the  South, 
had  been  educated  in  New  York  City,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  his  training  was  a 
good  one.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  trace 
his  development  from  a  studious  youth  and  a 
gambling  instinct  to  the  days  of  being  a  mil- 
lionaire. The  financial  district  has  never  re- 
garded him  as  being  a  creator  of  wealth.  Some 
men  who  are  bankers  take  properties  and  by 
"staying  with  them,"  giving  financial  and 
management  aid,  build  them  up.  This  is 
creating  wealth.  Other  men  "in  the  Street" 
treat  the  Street  as  if  it  were  a  roulette  wheel  or 
a  racing  book.  They  boost  a  property  to  sell 
it,  or  cut  its  throat  to  buy  it.  Their  usefulness 
to  Society  has  been  thought  of  doubtful  value. 
They  are  speculators  and  plungers.  Some  of 
them  are  most  attractive  men,  whose  word  is 
good,  whose  heads  are  clear,  and  whose  hearts 
are  warm.  It  is  said  that  Baruch,  when  great- 
ness in  another  field  loomed  up,  withdrew  from 
a  certain  horse  race  the  entries  from  his  racing 
stable;  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  a  compli- 
mentary fact,  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  fitness 
and  of  discrimination  between  the  proprieties 
which  attend  being  a  speculative  plunger  and 
those  which  attend  being  a  conspicuous  pub- 
lic servant,  chosen  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  whose  election  one  has  bet  thou- 
sands, or  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

WHILE  OTHERS  WANDERED  OR  FADED 

In  the  year  191 6 — ^an  election  year — ^was 
registered  the  second  outstanding  fact  in  the 
history  of  Baruch.  For  Baruch  it  was  per- 
haps the  most  momentous  of  his  career.  And 
now  it  appears  that,  for  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  destiny  of  mankind,  it  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  this  fact 
may  be  momentous  also.  Baruch,  in  that 
year,  if  not  in  amount,  at  least  in  timeliness  of 
action,  easy  good  nature,  and  response  to  sug- 
gestions from  Henry  Morgenthau  and  others, 
was    the   preeminent   contributor   to   a   re- 


election campaign  which  was  made  in  large 
part  upon  the  thought  that  careful  and  adroit 
management  had  kept  us  out  ci  a  war  wUck 
was  being  fought  for  Liberty. 

These  are  two  facts  which,  without  afiecti- 
tion,  cannot  be  dismissed  from  mention  or 
mind;  and  yet  they  are  only  the  rather  startliog 
signs  over  the  door.  He  who  goes  no  further 
when  he  has  read  them,  at  least  to  the  pics- 
ent  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, dos 
an  injustice. 

Baruch  went  to  Washington  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Cound 
of  National  Defense  and  under  the  organizah 
tion  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  and  its 
advisory  successors,  descendents,  heirs,  as- 
signs, and  legatees,  he  was  the  active  advisory 
head  of  the  advisory  Raw  Materials  DivisioiL 
The  other  members  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion who  were  advisory  ''business  men'- 
Willard,  Coffm,  Rosenwald — wandered  or 
faded.  Baruch  stayed,  sawing  wood.  SonK- 
times  he  became  restless;  for  a  long  period  of 
time  between  August,  191 7,  and  his  renaissance 
it  is  said  that  the  President  did  not  give  hin 
favor  owing  to  an  irritation  which  Banidi 
had,  unintentionally,  established  in  Seoetai; 
of  War,  Newton  Diehl  Baker.  But  if  Banxk 
did  not  see  the  President,  and  if  sweat  stood 
out  upon  his  forehead,  none  the  less  he  carriol 
on.  Perhaps  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  period  df 
mortification;  it  ended  with  a  dispensation  of 
first  magnitude  when  Baruch,  no  longer  specu- 
lator and  campaign  contributor,  came  fortk 
with  a  short  record  of  a  public  servant  whose 
services  had  been  substantial,  and  not  without 
indication  that  those  who  consider  him  ui- 
fitted  for  an  Industrial  Dictator  are  wont  to  | 
overlook  points  of  strength  and  character 
which  without  doubt  belong  to  Baruch. 

HIS    REAL   SERVICE   NOT   APPLAUDED 

The  public  remembers  of  his  record  pri- 
marily the  fact  that  when  copper  prices  weie 
climbing  around  35  cents  a  pound,  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  for  the  Government  forty-five 
million  pounds  at  i6|  cents — a  theatrical  a^ 
rangement  at  a  theatrical  price — obtaining  i 
theatrical  applause.  If  a  price  is  below  tbe 
cost  of  sound  production  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained or  even  used  fairly  in  the  long  pull;  die 
country  needs  the  copper  and  prices  which  aie 
too  low  will  not  bring  copper.  It  was  a  good 
daring  trade  smoothly  coasamnMited  and  phas- 
ing to  the  first  thought  of  ] 
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l^d  cries  because  Baruch  had  squeezed  the 
copper-barons,  but  a  government  in  the 
business  of  making  daring  trades  is  a  ^vem- 
ment  which  rocks  the  industrial  boat.  A 
government  which  with  infinite  pains  and 
foresight  treats  prices  as  a  means  first  to  get 
the  goods  and  only  secondly  to  pay  as  little  as 
it  has  to  pay  to  get  plenty  of  goods  is  the 
wise  government.  Just  now  we  are  paying 
23^  cents  for  copper. 

In  the  meantime  Baruch's  real  service  has 
remained  unsung.  His  real  service  has  been  in 
establishing  throughout  the  field  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  which  Baruch's  division  was  inter- 
ested a  long  list  of  working  cooperative  and 
Advisory  committees  made  up  of  industrial 
leaders.  These  committees  were  described 
early  as  follows  : 

MOBILIZING   RESOURCES 

"To  facilitate  the  study  of  sources  of  supply 
production,  and  its  increase,  stocks  on  hand, 
probable  demand,  the  possible  substitution; 
cooperative  committees  were  appointed  from 
leading  representatives  of  the  following  indus- 
tries: alcohol,  aluminum,  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  asbestos,  magnesia,  and 
roofing,  brass,  cement,  chemicals,  copper, 
lead,  lumber,  mica,  nickel,  oil,  rubber,  steel 
and  steel  products,  and  zinc. 

"As  subordinate  to  these  general  committees, 
there  were  appointed  also  advisory  committees 
to  cover  special  constituent  fields,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  respect  of  the  following  steel  and 
steel  products:  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and  lake 
transportation,  tin  plate,  sheet  steel,  steel 
distribution,  wire  rope,  malleable  castings, 
ferro  alloys,  tubular  products,  cold-rolled  and 
cold-drawn  steel,  pig  tin,  wire  products,  and 
scrap  iron  and  steel. 

"These  committees  were  drawn  from  men  in 
high  standing  in  the  respective  industries, 
representing,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
country,  geographically  and  otherwise,  and 
from  representatives  of  federal  departments, 
whose  activities  are  relevant.  They  assisted 
the  Committee  on  Raw  Materials  in  assemb- 
ling trade  information  and  mobilizing  sources 
of  supply,  as  well  as  in  facilitating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  through  conferences 
with  departmental  representatives.  To  the 
end  that  they  be  of  maximum  usefulness,  sev* 
era!  committees  established  headquarters  in 
Washington,  permanently  maintaining  repre- 
sentatives therein." 


In  addition  to  this  work,  valuable  for  its 
enlistment  of  industrial  leaders  in  real  codperar 
tion  with  the  Government's  needs,  Baruch  has 
shown  skill  in  obtaining  the  assistance  cf  able 
men.  He  goes  to  their  side  or  asks  them  to 
come  to  his.  Associated  with  him  in  formal 
and  informal  relationship,  I  found  Leland  L. 
Summers,  who  formerly  acted  for  the  Morgans 
in  buying  munitions  for  the  Allies;  J.  L.  Rep- 
logle,  formeriy  of  the  Cambria  Steel;  Eugene 
Meyer,  Jr.,  banker  and  of  Utah  Copper;  and 
Alexander  Legge  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.  These  are  the  names  which  Ba- 
ruch mentions  most  often  in  discussing  his 
work  or  in  recounting  the  experiences  which 
the  group  have  had  in  learning  that  industrial 
production  is  not  solved  by  contacts  with  pro- 
ducers alone,  but  that  nearly  every  problem 
of  purchasing  or  procurement  involves  trans- 
portation, fuel,  housing,  food,  labor  difficulties, 
priority  in  use,  and  sometimes  purchasing 
ahead  of  government  needs  to  keep  production 
going,  and  sometimes  a  wizard's  foresight  in 
providing  far  ahead  for  importing  certain' 
raw  materials,  as  for  instance  platinum  from 
Russia  at  a  time  when  political  conditions  in 
Russia  allow  one  to  get  it  out  of  the  country. 

Baruch  speaks  of  these  men,  who  are  to  be 
on  his  staff,  with  eager  praise. 

"  If  we  get  away  with  this  new  job,  they 
and  the  other  men  I  am  going  to  have  will 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit,"  said  he.  "  It  is  better, 
however,  not  to  say  too  much  about  that  now. 
Most  of  us  here  in  Washington  are  tempted 
to  do  too  much  talking  about  prospects  and 
promises.  1  think  it  is  wiser  to  wait  for 
performances." 

NOT  THE  ORDINARY  TYPE 

His  is  a  tall,  slender,  graceful  figure,  and  it 
and  its  motions  express  a  certain  confidence 
and  ease  and  poise  and  absence  of  affectation, 
and  presence  of  friendliness  which  gives  to  his 
personality  the  flavor  of  invitation  rather  than 
that  of  challenge.  He  is  not  of  the  bull-dog 
type.  If  he  has  vanity  one  would  say  it  was 
of  that  glad  and  innocuous  kind  which  never 
takes  on  the  tiresome  affectation  of  square- 
jawness,  so  tiresome  and  common  among 
financiers  and  industrial  kings.  There  is 
firmness  in  his  face  but  one  does  not  feel  that 
he  put  it  on  after  shaving  as  so  many  of  our 
"two-fisted"  captains  do.  There  are  none  of 
the  adamantine,  hewn-from-the-granite  clap 
traps  in  his  manner.    The  truth  of  the  matter 
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is  that  Bamch  appears  less  of  the  industrial 
tyrant  than  of  the  temperamentalist. 

''  If  he  had  to  cot  off  a  head,  he  would  be 
polite/'  said  one  of  his  aides.  '*  I  watched 
him  when  one  of  the  big  industrial  leaders 
came  in  one  day  and  stormed  at  him  outrage- 
ously— Baruch  showed  the  gleam  of  fight  in 
his  eyes  but  he  is  always  patient.  He  will 
take  his  time  to  win.  He  is  skilled  in  getting 
men  over  to  his  side.  He  said  on  that  occa- 
sion— "After  all  these  words  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  me — they  were  addressed  to  the 
representative  of  the  United  States/'  Over 
and  over  again  i  have  seen  Baruch's  patience 
and  persistence  draw  conflicting  forces  to- 
gether, win  resistant  personalities,  save  a 
situation/' 

His  hands  are  indicative  of  these  same  qual- 
ities of  flexible  strength.  One  who  is  interested 
in  men  and  their  differences  and  similarities 
will  observe  these  hands  because  they  are  more 
descriptive  of  Baruch  than  anything  one  can 
find  in  his  eyes.  His  eyes  look  steadily  and 
with  constant  searching  into  yours,  and  tell 
little  unless  a  subject  fails  to  interest  him, 
whereupon  an  additional  film  of  inexpressive- 
ness  drops  over  them. 

His  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  Wall  Street;  his 
hands  are  the  hands  of  an  idealist. 

In  this  combination  there  is  not  the  slightest 
deception;  the  two  characters— one  that  makes 
a  man  a  plunger,  the  other  which  makes  him  a 
dreamer,  eager  for  enlistment  in  a  fight  for 
an  inspiring  and  humane  principle — are  both 
housed  under  Baruch's  exterior  He  may  have 
bet  on  Wilson,  but  he  also  loved  him.  I  have 
found  no  one  who  does  not  so  estimate  Baruch. 

Something  has  been  written  of  Baruch's 
careful  study  of  industrial  situations  before  he 
entered  upon  speculations.  I  do  not  believe 
it.  Baruch  depended  upon  "hunches/'  He 
is  still  using  the  word.  He  uses  it  constantly 
and,  unless  one  knows  also  that  Baruch  feels 
less  confident  of  "hunches"  as  a  guide  to  a 
public  servant  than  as  a  guide  to  rapid-fire 
investor,  it  will  bring  on  a  chill  to  hear  that  he 
has  "hunches"  about  the  Gnm  Job — his  job 
in  part,  his  job  as  a  near  Industrial  Director. 
It  will  bring  on  a  chill  because  coming  after 
bad  organization  and  lack  of  top-management 
in  Washington,  unwillingness  to  deal  with 
facts,  with  all  the  facts,  assembled  in  one  place 
and  made  graphic  and  kept  up  to  the  minute, 
has  been  the  tragedy  of  our  failure  to  go  at 
schedule  rate  toward  victory.     It  has  been  the 
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cause  of  hiding  our  delinquencies  in  ships,  of 
our  laggard  airplane  programme,  of  our  failure 
to  provide  warehouse  and  storage  facility  and 
housing,  of  our  glutting  transportation  with 
production,  and  of  our  cramming  production 
and  distribution  into  the  most  obvious  trans- 
portation gullets  and  production  corners. 

TOP   TROUBLES 

Baruch,  however,  is  awakened  to  the  size 
of  the  problem,  I  think.  He  knows  that  his 
assignment  is  by  its  nature  acres  wider  than 
even  the  President's  language  suggests.  He 
has  learned  and  he  is  learning  that  it  was  folly 
magnificent  to  scatter,  as  we  scattered  and 
are  still  trying  to  scatter,  the  details  of  the  job 
without  a  top-planning,  top-powerful  top- 
management  with  top-wise  and  top-experienced 
authority.  1  think  Baruch.  if  he  were  asked, 
would  recommend  a  War  Board  with  adequate 
authority  to  perform  this  missing  vital  part 
of  a  true  War  Machine:  I  know  that  he  recog- 
nizes in  his  own  job  of  procurement,  purchase, 
priority*  conservation,  and  conversion  of 
resources  a  task  which  is  bound  to  meet  every 
day  the  inevitable  problem  of  a  thousand 
factors  over  which  one  who  is  not  in  control  of 
all  has  no  control. 

Raw  material  is  needed-  It  is  in  South 
America,  Has  Baruch  ships?  None.  Go  to 
someone  else. 

Production  is  held  up  by  a  labor  contro- 
versy. Can  Baruch  settle  it.'^  No*  Go  to 
some  other  office. 

Fuel  is  needed  at  a  production  point.  Are 
there  cars  available?  No.  Go  somewhere 
else — two  places! 


!\ 


So  it  goes.  Washington  is  just  learnin 
that  the  nation  is  a  fabric,  social  and  economic, 
and  if  one  thread  is  pulled  the  chances  are  that 
the  pattern  will  begin  to  ravel  way  over  there 
on  the  other  end.  A  nation  is  not  catalogued 
into  production  and  transportation  and  ship- 
ping and  food  and  so  on,  standing  in  their 
proper  corners.  War  management  would  be 
simple  if  that  were  so.  It  would  require  no  ' 
general  direction,  and  the  catalogued  depart- 
mentalized direction  we  have  given  it  without 
top-management  would  suffice*  It  is  not  so. 
Baruch  knows  it.  And  he  knows  that  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact,  even  as  it  applies  to  his  own 
new  job  is  almost  the  first  principle  under  whick 
he  must  be  guided. 


Baruch  and  the  Grim  Job 


Unfortunately,  as  Baruch  points  out  in  con- 
versation, the  sensitive  interdependence  and 
interweaving  of  economic  and  social  details  of 
our  national  life  together  with  whatever  Secre- 
tary Baker  means  when  he  talks  about  cosmos, 
are  delicacies  which  must  be  disturbed  either 
1)y  painless  evolution  based  on  good  top  man- 
agement, or  by  good  stiff  jabs  and  jolts  justi- 
fied by  the  bare  fact  that  grim  necessity  is 
climbing  up  on  the  back  of  Waiting-too-Long. 

Baruch  is  steeling  himself  to  make  some  of 
these  jolts  and  jabs  if  they  are  needed.  He  is 
prepared  to  do  the  things  an  industrial  dicta- 
tor must  do.  It  will  surprise  me  if  he  does  not 
have  to  issue  drastic  orders — giving  his  rea- 
sons for  them. 

1  said  good-bye  to  him  the  other  night  after 
a  short  ride  with  him.  1  thought  as  1  looked 
at  his  springy,  tall,  graceful  figure  and  his  genial 
but  half-perplexed  smile  that  he  was  an  attrac- 
tive, engaging,  warm  human  personality  with 
a  profound  desire  that  everyone  in  the  world 
sWld  be  as  successful  a  wringer  of  the  hand 
of  Fortune  as  he. 

"There  is  only  one  business  for  America  and 
Americans — ^war,"  he  said. 


"We  must  tell  them  I 
the  business  of  America-I 
ness  of  Americans.  Warl 
business."  I 

He  said  it  over  and  over  I 
somebody  would  come  out  I 
deny  it  and  that  he  would  I 
imaginary  person  down.     I 

I  gave  a  parting  look  a  I 
peared  into  the  lighted  enJ 
ing.  I  thought  to  myself:! 
rope,  you  will  try  hard.  I 
good  qualities  than  gcx)d  tl 
But  if  by  any  chance  you  I 
shortage  of  your  own,  yol 
you,  too,  will  not  have  el 
you — because  being  the  'J 
enough  without  scientific  J 
record  of  what  we  are  dJ 
And  how  could  anythinJ 
management  of  our  whole  1 
have  a  picture  of  the  wholJ 
national  fabric  which  ml 
unraveled  and  reknit  for  \v  J 

But  1  found  myself  wishil 
and  good  luck.    He  id  that  I 
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How  Germany  Built  Up  Her  Nitrogen  Resources  While  Dwarfini 
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Have  Stripped  German  Patents  of  Camouflage — Our  New 
ment  Plants — the  Supply  for  War  and  for  Agriculti 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


IN  a  previous  article  1  pointed  out  how 
Germany,  secure  in  the  possession  of 
the  only  commercially  workable  de- 
posits of  potash  salts  yet  discovered, 
believed  that  it  could  dictate  terms  to 
humanity  by  withholding  the  supply  of  this 
essential  fertilizing  ingredient,  and  so  bringing 
the  rest  of  the  world  face  to  face  with  starva- 
tion. Even  more  essential  to  continued  agri- 
cultural operations  is  nitrogen,  in  one  form  or 
another;  moreover,  the  one  condition  without 
which  Germahy  could  not  have  begun  the  war 
*nd  the  Allies  could  not  have  defended  them- 
sdves  for  a  moment,  was  the  possession  of 


adequate  supplies  of  nitroJ 
convertible  form.  For  nil 
of  all  explosives,  without  I 
fare  would  cease;  at  the  sari 
absolutely  indispensable  I 
for  the  growth  of  the  worldl 
of  wheat,  com,  and  the  I 
generally.  I 

Germany  does  not  cm 
available  sources  of  nitrogl 
does  those  of  potash — thel 
away,  in  Chile.  For  sij 
'* Der  Tag'\  however,  (1 
building  up  its  nitrogen  reJ 
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to  the  point  where,  when  its  rulers  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  strike,  it  was  the  only 
nation  equipped  to  fight  without  continuous 
renewal  of  its  nitrogen  supplies  from  overseas. 
And  Germany  had  taken  pains  to  make  the 
establishment  of  new  nitrogen  sources  slow 
and  difficult  for  others,  as  well  as,  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  trying  to  cut  its 
enemies  off  from  their  accustomed  supplies. 
As  in  the  case  of  potash,  the. German  expec- 
tation has  failed  of  realization  because,  as 
Guizot  noted  ninety  years  ago,  "  the  peculiar 
character  of  all  works  in  Gei:many  is  a  non- 
acquaintance  with  the  external  world."  Ger- 
many in  this  as  in  many  other  matters  under- 
estimated the  intelligence  and  resourcefulness 
of  its  opponents.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  catches  up  with  Germany  in 
the  matter  of  nitrogen  resources,  and  in  the 
meantime  agriculture  is  bound  to  suffer  even 
more  severely  from  this  shortage  than  from 
lack  of  potash. 

CROOKES    FOCUSED    ATTENTION    ON    NITROGEN 
SUPPLY 

Just  twenty  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes, 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association,  made  the  startling  statement  that 
the  world  was  rapidly  approaching  starvation, 
through  the  concentration  of  an  increasing 
population  into  cities  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  food  demands  upon  each 
acre  of  tilled  land.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
grain-eating  habit  of  mankind  was  rapidly 
robbing  the  soil  of  its  nitrogen;  that  there  was 
not  enough  available  agricultural  land  to  keep 
the  race  going  for  more  than  a  very  few  years, 
and  that  nothine  could  avert  world-wide 
famine,  as  a  result  of  constantly  dwindling 
productivity  except  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  nitrogen  and  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  of  compelling  this  universal  but 
inert  and  intractable  gas  to  combine  in  usable 
form  for  application  to  the  land.  While  Sir 
William's  gloomy  forecast  was  unduly  pessi- 
mistic— he  foresaw  general  starvation  within 
thirty-five  years,  or  by  1933 — it  served  its 
purpose  by  focussing  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists and  scientists  sharply  upon  the  immediate 
importance  of  what  had  been  theretofore 
regarded  as  of  merely  academic  interest — the 
problem  of  "fixing"  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
For  the  British  scientist  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  inexhaustible  store  of  this  element, 


which  comprises  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  suggested  this  as  the  most  promisiqg 
field  for  research. 

Up  to  that  time  the  worid's  main  source  of 
supply  of  nitrogen  was,  as  it  still  is  for  all  tb 
world  but  Germany,  the  huge  deposits  of 
sodium  nitrate  found  in  the  high,  arid,  desert 
plateau  of  Northern  Chile  and  Peru  aad 
known  commercially  as  "  Chile  saltpetre"  or 
"Chile  nitrates." 

While  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  vis 
thinking  of  nitrogen  in  terms  of  agricultuic; 
Germany  was  already  thinking  in  terms  of 
gunpowder  and  high  explosives.  It  is  mcR 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  govemmenl- 
subsidized  experiments  by  Professor  Doctor 
Adolph  Frank  and  Doctor  Nicodem  Can 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of  tk 
cyanamid  process  for  getting  nitrogen  oat  of 
the  air  began  in  1898,  following  the  directka 
of  scientific  attention  to  the  problem  by  Sir 
William  Crookes,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  aid 
other  processes  later  developed  were  in  fA 
operation  on  a  commercial  scale,  Gennaqr 
set  out  to  conquer  the  worid.  Besides  its 
plants  capable  cf  turning  out  probably  60,000 
tons  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  products  aa- 
nually,  Germany  had  developed  the  productioa 
of  by-product  anmionia  from  coal  to  a  vcqf 
high  annual  output  and  was  possessed  cf 
a  cheap  method  of  converting  amimonia  inH 
nitric  acid,  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  ■ 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  explosivei 
With  these  resources  fully  developed  and  a 
accumulated  supply  of  Chile  nitrates  greater 
than  had  ever  before  been  assembled.  Gennaqf 
went  to  war. 

VON      SPEE's      fleet      HINDEReD       NrnROGEN 
SHIPMENTS 

No  Other  nation,  when  the  war  began  ia 
19 1 4,  had  any  considerable  supply  of  nitiattf 
on  hand.  1 1  is  fair  to  say  that  outside  of  Gtf- 
many  no  nation  was  equipped  to  draw  its 
nitrogen,  either  for  war  or  for  agricultun 
from  the  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  the  air. 

The  first  and  imperative  demand  of  the 
Allies  was  for  nitrate  for  themselves  and  for 
ammunition  from  America,  which  meirt 
that  in  this  country,  too,  the  nitrogen  situatitf 
jumped  into  a  position  of  prime  impoitanoevilfc 
the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  immecble 
effect  was  to  divert  from  agriculture  a  yej 
large  proportion  of  the  stocks,  an  hand  d 
Chile  nitrates,  both  in   the  countries  of  tk 
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Entente  and  the  United  States.    Germany 
made  desperate  efforts,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  to  cut  off  the  Allies  from  fresh  nit- 
rate supplies  from  Chile.    So  rapidly  have 
events  moved  in  the  world  war,  the  naval 
engagement  off  the  coast  of  Chile  is  almost 
forgotten.     It  was  the  battle  off  the  Falk- 
land Islands  in  which  the  British  destroyed 
Von  Spee's  fleet  that  cleared  the  way  for  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  sodium   nitrate   from 
South  America  to  civilized  Europe  and  the 
United    States.    So    little    has    agriculture, 
however,    benefited    from    this    increase   in 
nitrate  importations  that  it  was  with  quite  an 
air  of  triumph  that  Secretary  Houston  an- 
nounced on  January  5th  that  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain  an  allotment  for  1918  of  100,000 
tons  of  Chile  nitrate  for  agricultural  purposes 
which  could  be  sold  to  farmers  at  $75  a  ton, 
plus    freight    from    the    Atlantic    seaboard. 
This  was  by  grace  of  the  War  Department, 
which  has  commandeered  the  entire  supply 
of  Chile  nitrates,  and  assumed  control  of  the 
entire  nitrogen  situation  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

Somewhere  around  600,000  tons  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  peace-tnne  requirement 
of  American  agriculture  prior  to  this  war. 
Yet  only  one-sixth  of  this  amount  could  be 
spared  for  191 8  from  war's  requirements,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  imports  for  19 18 
from  Chile  will  be  larger  than  in  191 7,  which, 
in  turn,  exceeded  the  1,365,000  tons  imported 
in  1916.  And  still  the  War  Department  has 
not  enough  nitrogen  for  military  purposes. 

Plants  for  nitrogen  fixation  are  being  built 
at  Sheffield,  Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
just  below  Muscle  Shoals.  Eventually  water 
power  obtained  by  damming  the  river  at  this 
point  will  be  used;  until  the  power  project  is 
in  operation,  a  matter  possibly  of  three  years, 
steam  power  will  be  used.  Agitation  for  the 
construction  of  a  Government  nitrogen-fixation 
plant  began  nearly  three  years  ago.  Congress 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  the  President  signed  the  bill  on 
June  3,  1916.  It  was  not  until  September 
6,  1917,  however,  that  the  Nitrate  Supply 
Committee,  named  to  determine  the  methods 
and  processes  to  be  used,  made  its  report  to  the 
War  Department,  and  the  location  was  not 
finally  selected  until  October  16,  191 7.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee faced  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 
Definite  knowledge  of  processes  was  lacking. 
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The  process  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen 
by  passing  air  and  hydrogen  gas,  under  a 
pressure  of  i^ijoo  pounds,  through  a  chamber 
electrically  heated  to  about  1,070^  F.,  result- 
ing in  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  is  the  method 
upon  which  Germany  principally  relies.  It 
is  called  the  Haber  process,  and  a  German 
subsidized  trust  carefuliy  guarded  the  secrets 
of  the  process. 

THE    PROCESS 

TheGeneral  Chemical  Company,  however  has 
developed  a  modified  Haber  process,  and  this 
is  the  method  for  which  the  $3,000,000  plant 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  being  con- 
structed, under  a  contract  with  the  General 
Chemical  Company  for  the  use  of  its  process. 

A  corps  of  experts  was  set  to  work,  however, 
to  find  out  the  original  I  laber  process,  and  after 
nine  months  ofsolid  work  the  secret  was  finally 
discovered  and  the  process  disclosed  to  the 
investigators.  This  is  as  pretty  a  story  of 
scientific  romance  as  could  be  told,  but  too 
long  to  tel!  here.  The  Haber  process  is, 
however,  at  last  in  the  hands  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  a  small  plant  for  its  demonstration 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Sheffield,  alongside 
the  larger  one  for  the  modified  Haber  process. 
Eventually,  members  of  the  Nitrate  Supply 
Committee  believe,  we  will  be  getting  half  or 
more  of  our  fixed  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  this 
process,  as  Germany  is  believed  to  be  doing  to- 
day. Its  successful  operation  on  a  large  scale 
depends  on  the  availability  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  the  Government 
officials  interested  anticipate  little  difficulty 
on  that  score.  A  single  bleaching-powder 
works  at  Niagara,  for  example,  discharges 
600,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  into  the  air 
daily;  and  many  other  industrial  processes 
produce  this  gas. 

THE    CYAN  AM  ID    PROCESS 

For  the  immediate  needs  of  war,  however, 
little  help  can  be  expected  this  year  from 
either  of  these  processes,  and  the  demand  for 
nitrogen  for  monitions  admits  of  no  prcx'ras- 
tination.  So  without  waiting  for  an  additional 
appropriation  from  Congress,  the  War 
tiepartment  has  taken,  out  of  emergency 
funds,  $30,000,000  with  which  to  finance  the 
building  by  the  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany of  a  plant  at  Sheffield  having  a  capacity 
of  100,000  tons  of  cyanamid  a  year,  deliveries 
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to  begin  by  July  i,  1918.  It  is  a  big  job,  but 
the  Ordnance  Department  believes  it  will  be 
done.  Cost  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
Priority  orders  for  the  necessary  steel  and 
machinery,  both  as  to  fabrication  and  trans- 
portation, have  been  given,  and  there  is 
being  erected  down  in  Alabama  a  big  plant 
for  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

The  cyanamid  process,  the  only  one  that  has 
heretofore    been  successfully  applied  on  this   _ 
continent,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  calcium  I 
carbide   may    be    induced    with    comparative 
ease,  at  a  temperature  of  2,000°  F.,  to  absorb 
nitrogen  which  has  been  liberated  from  liquid 
air.     When  the  liquid  air  begins  to  rise  above    . 
its  normal  temperature  of  580°  F.,  pure  ni-  I 
trogen  boils  off.     This  is  pumped  to  the  electric 
ovens  and  absorbed  by  the  carbide,  leaving  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  as  a  by-product.     The  com- 
pound of  calcium  carbide  and  nitrogen,  known 
commercially  as  cyanamid,  is  itself  valuable 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  by  treatment  with  super- 
heated steam  its  nitrogen  may  be  released  to 
enter  into  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  ■ 
the  steam,    forming  ammonia.     This   is   the 
process  invented   by   Drs.   Frank  and   Caro, 
and  developed  by  the  German  electrical  trust. 
From  401:) ,000  to  600,000  tons  of  cyanamid  are 
now  being  produced  annually  in  Germany. 

PROFESSOR  BUCHEr's  NEW  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD 

For  the  immediate  war  need  the  cyanamid 
process  offers  the  most  tangible  and  definite 
promise,  while  the  future  value  to  American 
agriculture  of  having  a  plant  of  this  size  located 
within  the  United  States  is  of  course  very 
great,  whether  it  is  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment bodily,  operated  on  a  subsidy  basis, 
or  allowed  to  lapse  into  private  control.  If 
the  technical  operation  of  the  Haber  process 
proves  no  more  costly  in  other  respects,  how- 
ever, it  will  have  the  definite  advantage  of 
requiring  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  power 
required  for  the  cyanamid  process,  of  con- 
suming no  raw  materials  other  than  those 
derived  from  air  and  water,  and  of  yielding 
ammonia  as  a  first  product. 

It  takes  about  one  continuous  electrical 
horsepower  to  produce  two  tons  of  cyanamid 
annually.  The  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany's Canadian  plant  uses  about  30,000 
horsepower  from  Niagara  Falls  and  has  a  pres- 
ent output  of  about  64,000  tons  of  cyanamid  a 
year.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Bucher  process, 
for  the  development  of  which  the  Nitrate 
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Supply  Committee  set  aside  $200,000,  that  the 
power  consumption  is  even  less.  This  pro- 
cess is  quite  the  newest  thing  in  chemical 
marvels,  the  invention  of  Professor  John  E. 
Bucher  of  Brown  University,  and  was  first 
disclosed  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  method 
devised  by  Dr.  Bucher  for  obtaining  usable 
nitrogen  from  the  air  is  extremely  simple. 
Soda  ash  and  powdered  coke  are  mixed  with 
powdered  iron  or  with  iron  ore — either  will  do 
— and  heated  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  through 
which  air  is  passed.  The  result  is  cyanide  of 
soda,  with  the  iron  uncombined,  it  having 
acted,  as  Professor  Bucher  phrases  it,  "as  a 
chemical  parson  to  unite  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  with  the  soda  and  the  coke."  This  mys- 
terious but  effective  chemical  process  by  which 
the  mere  presence  of  a  substance  that  does  not 
in  any  way  enter  into  the  combination  is 
nevertheless  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
combination,  known  to  chemists  as  "cataly- 
sis," forms  an  important  part  of  most  of  the 
processes  for  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
converting  the  derived  products  into  other 
chemical  forms.  Dr"  Bucher  has  obtained 
several  valuable  derivatives  and  by-products 
from  the  sodium  cyanide,  as  well  as  ammonia 
by  steam  treatment.  The  contract  with  the 
Nitrogen  Products  Company,  which  controls 
his  patents,  gives  the  Government  full  control 
of  this  process  if  it  proves  practicable  on  a 
Urge  scale. 

NORWEGIAN    PLANTS    SUBSIDIZED    BY   GERMANY 

Every  one  of  the  processes  with  which  our 
Government  is  working  gives  as  its  final  prod- 
uct, not  nitric  acid,  which  is  the  form  in  which 
nitrogen  is  required  for  explosives,  but  am- 
monia, which  is  the  nitrogen  product  most 
easily  adaptable  to  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
conversion  of  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  is  simple 
enough  as  a  laboratory  experiment,  but  to  do 
it  on  a  conrmiercial  scale  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  So,  too,  nitric  acid  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value  as  a  basis  for  fertilizer, 
because  of  the  expensive  manipulations  nec- 
essary to  make  it  usable.  There  is  a  process 
of  nitrogen  fixation  that  gives  nitric  acid  as  its 
finished  product — the  electric-arc  method  of 
decoNmposing  air  by  passing  it  through  an 
enormous  flaming  arc,  best  known  through 
tile  Biricdajid-Eyde  plants  in  Norway.  This 
process,  which  involves  temperatures  up  to 
6,000*^  F.  at  a  power-cost  quite  prohibitive 
except  in  Norway,  has  been  the  best-advertised 
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GERMANS    camouflaged! 
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converting  it  readily  into  nitric  acid  for  war 
purposes,  while  in  its  ammonia  form  it  is 
readily  usable  in  a  variety  of  combinations  for 
fertilizer.  Nor  does  all  of  the  ammonia 
have  to  be  oxidized  to  make  it  available  for 
purposes  of  death  and  destruction.  By  using 
a  part  of  the  nitric  acid  in  combination  with 
anmionia,  forming  ammonium  nitrate,  we  have 
a  prime  explosive  of  peculiarly  deadly  force. 
Much  of  the  American  supply  of  by-product 
anmionia,  all  of  which  has  been  commandeered 
by  the  War  Department,  is  being  utilized  in 
this  way,  the  nitric  acid  required  being  so  far 
obtained  from  Chile  nitrates.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this 
explosive  is  employed  in  munitions  for  our  own 
army  and  navy  and  those  of  our  allies,  but 
it  is  no  secret  that  the  hand-grenades,  which 
have  figured  so  largely  in  trench  warfare, 
derive  their  explosive  quality  from  ammonium 
nitrate. 

WHY      GERMANY     CUT      PRICES      IN     COAL-TAR 
PRODUCTS 

The  remaining  step  in  the  nitrate  pro- 
gramme, that  of  encouraging  and  stimulating 
the  production  of  by-product  ammonia,  holds 
promise  of  early  and  rapidly  increasing  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  supplying  both  the 
military  and  the  agricultural  demands.  In- 
cidentally, it  furnishes  another  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  elements  of  the  closely 
knit  German  industrial  scheme  dovetail  into 
each  other.  Germany  developed  the  coal-tar 
color  industry,  based  on  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
William  Perkin,  as  well  as  the  coal-tar  drug 
industry,  and,  by  subsidized  manufacture  and 
price-cutting,  discouraged  the  utilization  of  coal 
by-products  in  other  countries.  And  in  the 
process  of  saving  the  tar  for  these  purposes, 
there  is  also  recovered  from  coal  a  considerable 
volume  of  ammonia,  either  as  such  or  as  am- 
monium sulphate.  The  proportions  of  by- 
products per  ton  of  coal  coked  by  the 
modem  retort  process  are  around  20  pounds 
of  ammonium  sulphate  or  its  equivalent  in 


ammonia,  15  gallons  of  tar,  and  2 
of  benzol  and  tduol,  the  latter  being  the  hn 
of  the  most  powerful  explosive  yet  devitti 
trinitrotoluol  or,  more  familiariy,  "T.N,T.' 
Moreover,  every  ton  of  coal  oonvertod  iito 
metallurgical  coke  in  the  okl-fasliioned  "bs* 
hive"  coke  ovens  results  in  the  waste  of  aboi 
5,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  the  loss  of  » 
pounds  of  coke. 

OTHER   SOURCES  WILL  GONTINUB   TO  DECUME 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  by-^ rodict 
coking  in  this  country  since  the  Genoa 
invaded  Belgium.  The  end  of  this  waril 
find  the  United  States,  from  this  by-prodoct 
source  alone,  far  more  independent  of  oCkr 
nations  for  its  essential  nitrogen  supply  tba 
it  probably  would  have  become  in  a  hundni 
years  of  peace. 

There  is  no  outlook  for  an  increase,  hi 
rather  for  a  continuing  decrease  in  nitn^genoB 
fertilizers  derived  from  organic  sources  sudis 
cottonseed  meal,  slaughterhouse  tankage,  fi 
scrap,  etc.  These  are  being  inci^asingly  red 
for  feeding  and  figure  only  trivially  as  ffftl- 
izers.  Where  crop  rotation  and  intoisiie 
farming  can  be  successfully  practised,  it 
trogen  can  be  restored  to  the  soil  by  tht  ac* 
tivities  of  certain  bacteria  which  affect  tk 
roots  of  the  leguminous  crops,  such  as  dam 
alfalfa,  and  cowpeas,  and  have  the  propei9 
of  converting  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  sdk- 
ubie  nitrates. 

The  nitrogen  situation  in  the  United  SUM 
therefore,  is  one  of  present  shortage  of  agricri- 
tural  supply  caused  solely  by  the  necessity  d 
diverting  all  available  nitrogenous  piodaili 
to  war  purposes.  This  shortage  is  tcndiil 
to  become  less  acute  as  new  sources  of  nitn#i 
are  developed,  and  when  the  war  ends  «e 
shall  be  well  on  our  way,  as  a  nation,  to  cos* 
plete  independence,  whether  for  warorpeM 
of  all  extraneous  sources  of  nitrogen  prodocti 
War,  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  W 
have  added  to  our  material  wealth  and  g^ 
us  a  new  resource. 
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MODERN   ATHLETICS   IN  THE    F, 

Our  Games  Winning  the  Orient  —  Famous  Men  See  in  This  a  New 
alizatiun  and  for  International  Good  Will-One  Result  of  I 
Occupancy  of  the  Philippines 

BY 

THOMAS  GREGORY 


THE  oft-quoted  remark  that  Water- 
loo was  won  on  the  athletic  fields 
of  Eton,  does  not  give  organized 
play  a  more  important  part  in 
international  affairs  than  it  is  now 
assuming  in  the  Far  East,  where  American 
games  are  not  only  forging  a  link  of  sympathy 
between  the  Orientals  and  us;  hut  are  giving 
the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Filrpinos,  and 
the  rest  a  means  of  learning  to  know  and 
respect  each  other- 
There  have  been  many  international  dip- 
lomatic gatherings  of  less  importance  than  the 
recent  Far  Eastern  Olympic  Meets,  and  many 
to  which  the  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  East 
have  not  paid  as  much  attention — Marquis 
Okuma,  Japan's  Grand  Old  Man,  was  hon- 
orary  president  of  the  Association  last  year 
when  the  games  were  held  at  Tokyo.  In 
addressing  the  athletes  and  the  20,000  spec- 
tators assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  meet, 
he  said  that  he  was  indeed  glad  that  a  way  had 
at  last  been  found  of  bringing  the  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Orient  together,  and 
nf  enabling  them  to  get  really  acquainted  and 
of  making  them  understand  each  other  better. 
The  Honorable  Manuel  Quezon  of  the 
Philippines  is  another  noted  man  who  is  inter- 
L^ted.    He  is  now  president  of  the  Far  Eastern 


Athletic  Association,  and 
a  rations    for    the    next    ir| 
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lighted  to  do  honor  to  tf 
was  taking  no  chances  on 
governments    of    Siam, 
parts  of  Malaysia  have  d^ 
examples   of   China   and 
granting  state  aid  to  athlJ 
teams  to  the  international! 
ships   are  again  available 
are  already  ahead  of  the 
percentage  of  population 
although  in  igro  there  ^ 
play  in  the  whole  archif 
pine  authorities  are  now  k 


AKt    ORIENTALS    IMPASSIVt    aMJ    L  N  hMU  I  IUNAL  .f" 
Possibly  they  are,  but  ihry  cannot  resist  a  home  run  any  more  than  can  Americans 


LihhORH    AND   AFTER 

iMarquis  Okuma  did  not  miss  art  event  during  the  week  of  the  games.     It  was  rumored  that  he  had  never  been  seen  to 

smile  until  he  watched  this  athletic  mee! 


^ 
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jAl^AN  S    GRAND    OLD   MAN    ADDRESSING    THE    TliAMS 

Ex'Premier  Okuma  was  delighted  to  welcome  the  athtetes,  Tor  he  saw  in  this  friendly  competition  an  aid  to  better 
interna tionat  acquaintance  and  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
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A    FILIPINO    IN    THE    LtAD 
I  wcnty  thousand  Orientals  watched  and  cheered  this  international  high  hurdle  race 


PLAYING    **  indoor" 

Girls  play  indoor  baseball  out  of  doors  in  the  Philippines.     Here  they  have  two  strikes  on  the  batter,  and  the  catcher i> 

signaling  for  a  high  one 


A    GAME    THAT    HAS    CAPTURED    THE    ORIENT 

In  less  than  one  cjfwde  after  its  mtrcxlucrion,  Volley  Ball  is  played  ;ill  ihrough  the  Orient,    This  picture  shows  China's 

team  playing  against  the  Japanese 


THE   UMPIRE 
skirt   hK  tnt-^  ue  nrxpTdtecttd,  he  knows  no  English  except  baseWW  \ttm%,\>M\  V«t\^  v^<«<s»i.^Vj  ^yaxK^v^^v 
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ON    THE    FIELD    AT   TOKYO 
iTTtemational  athletic  contests  of  ihh  kind  tenet  to  prevent  "superman"  and  ''kultur"  ideas  from  taking  root  in  any  nation 


THE    PARADE    OF    THE    ATHLETES 
The  teams  of  various  nations  marching  out  Tor  the  opening  of  the  Third  Far  Eastern  Garoei 
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PLAY   GROUND    DAY    AT   MANILA 

thousand  Filipino  children  taking  part  in  the  annual  exercises  which  are  held  on  ground  formed  by  filling  in  the  old 

city  moat 


FOREIGN   MINISTER  MOTONO  AT  THE   GAMES 
his  wife  and  son  he  watched  the  sport  every  day.    "  This  is  a  gitax  xYv\ii%\ot  axv^  xv^xNatkr  ^  wA,**^xA  ^'V^n'^^^ 

for  Japan" 


Modem  Athletics  in  the  Far  East 


Director  of  Physical  Education  for  the  Islands 
—thus  giving  public  play  official  recognition 
and  a  definite  place  in  education. 

BEATING  us  AT  OUR  GAME 

In  a  number  of  ways,  the  Orientals  are 
beating  us  at  our  own  games.  In  untiring 
and  vociferous  rooting,  for  example,  we  are 
no  match  for  the  Orientals  whom  we  have  so 
long  considered  passive  and  unemotional. 
They  are  also  keeping  down  professionalism 
which  has  brought  down  upon  Western  ath- 
fctics  the  censure  of  thinkers  from  Euripides 
to  President  Eliot.  In  the  Far  East  the 
principal  effort  is  being  directed  toward  getting 
everybody  to  playing.  There  are  to-day,  for 
instance,  more  than  thirty  thousand  Philippine 
giris  playing  on  regulariy  organized  indoor 
baseball  teams.  The  game  is  played  in  the 
open  but  is  called  "Indoor."  More  than 
eleven  thousand  volley  balls  had  been  sold 
in  the  Philippines  last  year.  In  a  Man- 
ila i^wspaper  which  lies  on  my  desk  most  of  a 
Kige  is  devoted  to  schedules  of  various  games 
hich  are  being  played  in  and  about  the  city. 
Several  large  play  grounds  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  space  made  available  by  filling  in 
the  old  moat  about  the  city,  and  last  year 
five  thousand  children  took  part  in  the  great 
playnday  exhibition.  Statistics  are  already 
available  which  show  that  this  getting  the 
populace  to  playing  is  greatly  improving  the 
health  and  the  physique  of  the  average  citizen. 

Chinese  educators  and  statesmen  see  in 
athletics  one  of  the  greatest  forces  yet  found 
for  the  nationalizing  of  all  China.  At  the 
Second  Far  Eastern  Games  which  were  held 
at  Shanghai  in  191 5,  Dr.  Chang  Po  Ling, 
president  of  the  university  at  Tientsin,  said, 
"To  think  that  we  should  live  to  see  Chinese 
from  North  and  from  South  China  applaud- 
ing each  other  when  an  award  is  announced 
for '  China' !'*  The  Qiinese  amazed  themselves 
by  their  own  excited  cheering  as  the  contests 
proceeded.  This  meet  did  much  to  popular- 
i?c  Western  games  in  China,  and  it  also 
awakened  a  determination  in  educators  and 
other  leaders  to  push  group  play  and  general 
athletics  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Another  result  of  the  games  at  Shanghai 
was  that  their  success  put  Japan  fully  into  the 
Far  Eastern  Athletic  Association  and  squarely 
behind  the  new  movement  for  a  great  physi- 
cal reiuussance  in  the  Orient.  Japanese  busi- 
men  underwrote  the   191 7  games,   and 


a  fine  modern  athletic  fj 
on  a  site  overlooking  Tol 
Jigoro  Kano,  founder  off 
Physical    Education,    wal 
of   the    Association,    and| 
honorary  president.     No 
ested  in  these  games  th^ 
Motono.     He   attended 
wife  and  son,  and  was  stj 
the  events.     He  gave  a  gr[ 
athletes.    The  sons  of  the| 
day,  and  to  the  multitui 
the    innovation    had    offil 
Japanese  press  first  tool< 
games,  and  maintained 
and  camera  men  on  the  fie 
that  Marquis  Okuma,  the  f 
been  seen  to  smile  before! 
games.    Nothing    would 
average  American  fan 
petent  baseball  umpire  wl| 
ing  robe,  and  sandals,  anc 
lish     except     "strike     or] 
"yout,"    and    other    ba 
Japanese  are  learning  the| 
are  getting  our  conceptic 
contempt  for  "muckerismj 
ers  and    other    athletes 
America    got    their    peop 
the  games  and  explained 
so  that  the  Japanese  woul| 
in  sportsmanship  during 
thing  went  off  smoothly 
a  complete   success   durir 
which  was  devoted  to  til 

HOW    IT   ALL 

The  history  of  this  atl 
interesting.  It  began  am| 
clerks  who  worked  at 
capital  of  the  Philippine  [| 
hot  months  the  American! 
were  moved  to  Baguio  il 
and  five  hundred  nativel 
reluctantly.  They  did  nol 
they  did  object  to  leaving | 
Baguio  every  summer. 
General  Forbes  borrowed  I 
Elwood  S.  Brown,  a  secrl 
Men's  Christian  Associaf 
arrived  to  do  athletic 
and  sent  him  to  Baguio  t| 
sibility  for  the  leisure  tir 
clerks.  They  were  a  nattj 
ultra-care  in  dress  from 
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before  many  weeks  an  order  had  to  be  issued 
that  clerks  must  not  come  to  work  in  the  old 
scuffed  garments  that  they  wore  on  the  play 
field.  Governor  Forbes's  experiment  proved 
a  surprising  success  long  before  the  summer 
was  half  over,  and  after  the  return  to  Manila 
an  Inter-Bureau  Athletic  Association  was 
formed.  It  is  still  in  existence  and  flourishing. 
The  Internal  Revenue  OflTice  clerks,  for  exam- 
ple, now  hold  the  Volley  Ball  Championship 
of  the  Islands.  Thousands  now  play  this 
game  in  the  Orient,  although  the  first  Volley 
Ball  was  carried  to  Manila  in  Mr.  Brown's 
suitcase  in    1910. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  White  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  quick  to  see  the  value  of  such  group 
athletics,  and  so  it  was  made  a  recognized  part 
of  Philippine  education.  A  book  of  games  and 
rules  was  prepared,  and  special  training  for 
the  new  work  was  provided  for  teachers. 
Competitive  sport  which  had  received  pre- 
vious attention  was  kept  up,  but  the  big  group 
game  and  play  idea  was  also  pushed  vigorously. 
The  results  were  very  gratifying.  In  1917 
more  than  thirty  thousand  boys  were  enrolled 
for  health-building  outdoor  games.  Ideas 
that  make  for  public  health  are  getting  estab- 
lished among  the  populace.  A  window  open 
at  night  in  a  native  bedroom  is  a  sign  indicat- 
ing here  sleeps  an  athlete.  He  fears  foul  air, 
but  not  the  night  devils  his  fathers  thought 
would  enter  windows  opened  at  night. 

LIKE    THE   OLD   GREEK   GAMES 

The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  the 
Philippine  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  in 
order  to  keep  out  professionalism.  This 
made  one  big  set  of  annual  games  possible  for 
the  islands.  The  international  idea  was  grad- 
ually worked  in  at  these  annual  meets.  First 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  were  asked  to  send 
individual  athletes  and  teams.  Tennis  play- 
ers, track  men,  swimmers,  baseball  teams, 
etc.,  came.  This  worked  so  well  that  in  191 3 
it  was  decided  to  try  holding  Olympic  Games 
for  the  Far  East  at  Manila.  The  local 
federation  bore  the  expense,  and  the  meet  was 
a  complete  success.  Mr.  Elwood  Brown,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  who  had  started  the 
Work  and  worked  so  untiringly  to  keep  it 
growing,  then  went  to  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
Java,  and  various  parts  of  Malaysia  and  secured 


co6peT3ition  which  made  possible  the  OTgub 
tion  of  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  AssooatiH 
under  the  auspices  of  which  the  games  Ibk 
since  been  held. 

Their  success  has  been  greater  than  Ik 
organizers  hoped  for,  and  the  results  a 
already  very  far  reaching.  I  nterest  in  athUs 
has  been  awakened  all  over  the  East  *b 
remote  villages  one  is  now  likely  to  find  natiie 
playing  baseball  and  other  Western  gum 
Statesmen  and  educators  are  delighted  I 
the  improvement  this  interest  in  recreatioii 
making  in  public  health  and  efficiency.  Ii 
makes  for  the  general  well  being  of  the  coft 
munity.  For  example,  cock  fighting  has  aAol 
disappeared  in  Philippine  communities  tti 
have  taken  up  athletics — only  old  mok  m 
patronize  the  pits. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  any  oitii 
that  wishes  to  hold  a  place  in  the  world  as  iti 
must  recognize  that  the  first  great  natioBl 
asset  is  the  people.  Schools  must  enli^ 
and  train  people's  minds»  and  thus  I 
them  for  life  under  modem  conditions.  Bi 
the  human  body  is  the  foundation  of  the  wki 
social  and  economic  structure.  The  natioi 
must  concern  itself  with  the  promotion  i 
public  health,  and  it  will  do  well  to  go  fmtta 
than  this  and  consider  the  proper  deveiopiDdt 
and  training  of  the  body  a  matter  of  natiod 
importance.  The  Philippine  plan  of  gm 
physical  training  a  definitely  recognized  pba 
in  public  education  is  worth  while,  and  1h 
idea  of  stressing  the  play-for-all  plan,  rtlta 
than  merely  striving  to  produce  small  Utkt 
of  winners,  is  an  important  matter.  Tit 
East  is  rapidly  making  long  steps  tow< 
better  physical  development  and  traimH 
and  the  Occident  can  learn  valuable  lessQi 
by  watching  Far  Eastern  Athletics. 

This  general  athletic  awakening  is  pedHf 
the  most  important  effect  that  our  ocnipitff 
of  the  Philippines  has  had  upon  the  Far  Etf 
Just  as  the  old  Olympic  Games,  begun  by* 
village,  grew  to  be  the  great  recurring  event i 
which  all  the  Hellenic  peoples  could  mttli 
peaceful  competition,  so  this  modem  atUrfi 
movement,  starting  from  Baguio,  has  qM 
to  other  Far  Eastern  peoples,  aiul  has  0n 
them  not  only  a  ground  for  friendly  ma  ' 
but  also  a  basis* for  genuine  respect  and] 
ual  understanding. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PICARI 

Why  Germany  Began  the  Offensive— Will  it  Decide  the  War?— Wh) 
Than  the  French  Were  Attacked — The  German  Plan  of 
its  Subsequent  Modifications 

BY 

J.  B.  W.  GARDINER 


ON  MARCH  2ist,  Germany 
i  opened  the  great  engagement 
I  which  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  war. 
This  designation  has  already, 
but  not  altogether  correctly,  been  given  to 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The  Mame  did 
decide  that  the  Germans  were  not  to  capture 
Paris  in  their  first  great  rush  through  Belgium 
and  France.  It  did  not  only  halt  the  German 
advance,  but  threw  it  back  behind  the  Aisne, 
thus  preventing  Germany  from  winning  the 
war  in  1914.  But  it  did  not  defeat  the 
German  army  decisively.  Nor  did  it  make  an 
ultimate  German  victory  impossible.  It  left 
the  German  army  still  in  the  field,  its  strength 
practically  unimpaired,  still  capable  of  strong 
defense,  still  with  great  striking  power  in 
attack.  It  made  possible  for  the  future  a  de- 
cisive Allied  victory,  but  it  did  not  achieve  it. 
The  German  defeat  at  Verdun,  indeed,  did 
more  h^rm  to  the  German  army,  lessened  to 
a  greater  extent  its  power  of  defense  and  its 
strength  to  attack  than  did  the  Marne,  because 
through  the  French  defense  and  counter- 
dforts,  the  German  army  lost  nearly  half  a 
million  men.  But  the  battle  now  raging,  which 
for  convenience  of  reference  is  called  the 
Battle  of  Picardy  (although  it  embraces 
Picardy,  Artois,  and  Flanders),  will  do  more 
than  did  either  the  Mame  or  Verdun.  It  will 
place  irrevocably  and  unmistakably  upon 
Germany  the  laurel  of  victory  or  the  thorny 
crown  of  defeat.  It  is,  therefore,  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war.  It  is  the  final  struggle  of 
the  civilized  world  against  the  domination 
of  the  beast.  It  is  Germany's  final  effort,  and, 
in  order  that  this  may  be  appreciated,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  recount  the  conditions  which 
impelled  Germany  to  take  the  offensive  at  this 
time. 

Hie  developments  in   Russia,  so  entirely 
favorable:  to  Germany,  led  many,  to  believe 
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alone.  Defeat  may  be  averted  by  such  means; 
but  victory  cannot  be  achieved.  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  incident  south  of 
Cambrai,  had  been  on  the  defensive  since  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  191 6.  The  necessity  for  offensive  ac- 
tion at  some  time  was  therefore  absolute  if 
Germany  was  to  win.  But  there  were  many 
considerations  which  made  that  time  the  pres- 
ent.   Germany  could  not  afford  to  wait. 

THE   OPPORTUNE   MOMENT 

The  middle  of  March  found  Germany  at  the 
height  of  her  man  power.  Never  before  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  had  the  opportunity  been 
presented  for  the  concentration  on  the  western 
front  of  practically  her;entire  effective  strength 
in  both  men  and  guns.  For  this,  of  course, 
Russia  was  responsible.  The  divisions  which 
were  holding  the  Russian  lines  had  been  care- 
fully picked  over,  and  from  men  thus  selected 
new  divisions  were  formed  and  old  ones  filled 
up.  All  were  sent  to  France  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  movement  occupying  the  time 
from  September,  191 7,  to  March  of  this  year. 
Similarly,  all  available  artillery  was  concen- 
trated in  the  west,  the  eastern  front  being 
practically  denuded.  Germany  then  was  in 
immediate  danger  of  being  diverted  by  activi- 
ties of  the  Allies  in  other  fields. 

The  Allies  on  the  other  hand  were  by  no 
means  at  their  full  strength.  America,  who 
stepped  into  the  war  just  in  time  to  take 
Russia's  place,  still  remained  impotent,  unable 
to  place  in  Europe  numbers  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  situation.  But  America 
was  gathering  impetus  as  she  went.  And  while 
she  was  a  negligible  force  in  1917 — except  in 
the  matters  of  food  and  money — ^and  would 
probably  be  a  negligible  force  in  19 18  subject 
to  the  same  exception,  in  19 19  she  was  almost 
certain  to  turn  the  tide  strongly  against  the 
Central  Powers.  Even  in  1918  there  could  be 
expected  a  steady  though  small  stream  of  men 
across  the  ocean,  who  being  fresh,  eager,  and 
unwearied,  might  cause  trouble.  Germany 
then  had  the  one  chance  to  win,  and  that 
chance  demanded  that  she  strike  with  all  her 
power  before  America  reached  the  field.  To 
delay  meant  not  a  drawn  game  but  certain 
defeat.  For  if  Germany  is  ever  confronted 
in  Europe  with  the  full  strength  of  America 
in  men  and  in  the  machinery  of  war,  she  will 
be  crushed. 

Finally,  the  situation  in  Russia  boded  ill 


THE    GERMAN    BID    FOR    DECISION 
The  German  drive  beginning  on  March  315!  had  as  a  first  geographical  objective  the  city  of  Amiens. 
Berng  held  before  Amiens  the  Germans  attacked  between  Lens  and  Arras  to  widen  the  base  of  their  wedge.     Failing 
[lieTe  they  attacked  at  Armcnticrs.     A  larger  success  here  might  have  opened  the  way  to  a  Hank  attack  on  the  hills 
Site  Lens  icrminaling  in  Vimy  Ridge.     As  it  was  the  atuck  enabled  the  Germans  to  tlank  Ypres  and  threaten 
'Cunkrtk 

I  his  northern  attack,  having  failed  to  gain  ground  toward  the  west  and  sooth,  has  not  materially  aided  the  main 
^emuQ  e^ort  to  separate  *^''  *'^'*  inviies»  but  has  become  an  independent  attempt  at  the  channel  ports 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PICARDY,  TO  MAY  I 
The  salient  of  the  German  advance  in  Picardy.  The  first  geographical  objective  was  Ainieiis»  mn  importaat  xA 
centre,  the  capture  of  which  would  badly  disrupt  the  connections  between  the  French  and  the  British  armies.  TheGa^ 
man  onslaught,  however,  was  stopped  before  Amiens.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  German  salient  the  Prmch  establhhri 
a  good  line  of  defense  on  the  hills  behind  the  Avre  and  along  the  high  ground  south  of  Nqyon  to  the  jimctioB  of  theaU 
line.  But  the  Germans  have  little  to  gain  in  an  attack  toward  the  south,  for  that  would  not  separate  the  two  aiMi. 
The  French  and  British  line  from  the  Avre  over  the  plateau  by  Hangard  and  Villers-Bretonneui,  and  akMs  ihi  W 
ground  back  of  the  Ancre  brook  past  Albert — this  part  of  the  line  would  have  to  be  pushed  in  hefofe  any  further  pro 
toward  Amiens  and  the  sea  beyond  would  be  made.  But  this  part  of  the  Allied  line  was  established  irtiouly  on  ( 
high  ground  and  the  continued  bitter  struggles  netted  the  Germans  no  gains 
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THE    THIRD    BATTLE    OF   YPRES   BEFORE    THE    TAKING    OF    KEMMEL 
When  the  main  Picardy  attack  was  stopped,  the  Germans  attacked  tKe  Arras  Sector  in  an  effort  to  widen  the  base  of 

their  ulient.  When  this  failed  they  attacked  north  of  Lens  in  an  effort  to  flank  Ihe  high  ground  which  terminates 
inear  Arms  from  the  north.  This  attack  succeeded  in  pushing  as  far  as  SL  VenanL  The  effort  to  move  in  the 
[direction  of  Beihune  failed.  The  salient  was  hardly  wide  enough  to  permit  of  further  advance  west  The  German 
[attack  therefore  centred  on  the  line  of  hitls  Messines*  Wytschaete,  Kemmel.  etc,  A  swill  advance  in  this  direction  would 
I  have  cut  off  the  Ypres  salient  with  many  prisoners  and  large  amounts  of  supplies.     However,  the  advance  was  slow  and 

the  British  withdrew  their  lines  in  front  of  Ypres  to  conform  lo  the  pressure  from  the  south  This  development  of  the 
I  liatttc  has  kept  tt  from  having  any  direct  bearing  on  the  Picardy  attack,  for  the  high  ground  whLh  separates  the  two  slrxig- 
f  gles  has  been  completely  defended  by  the  British,  and  it  is  in  no  great  danger  fiom  either  German  advance  while  it  is  a 

great  obstacle  to  both 
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for  Germany.  Great  rejoicing  has  taken  place 
in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna  over  peace  with  Russia. 
But  it  is  a  peace  which  has  not  altered  Ger- 
man/s  inability  to  keep  faith  with  any  Power. 
Her  persistent  worship  of  materialism  and  force 
has  created  a  situation  in  Russia  not  at  all  to 
Germany's  liking.  Once  the  Russian  border 
was  absolutely  undefended  and  the  way  to 
Fetrograd  and  Moscow  wide  open,  Germany 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  march  on 
in  a^ntinued  aggression,  regardless  of  treaty 
or  promises  or  peace  or  morality.  And  Russia 
has  furnished  strong  evidence  that  she  is  not 
at  all  complacent  under  such  aggression. 

TROUBLE   AHEAD   IN    RUSSIA 

The  Russians  are  in  a  stage  of  transition,  and 
are,  therefore,  unstable,  mentally  unsettled. 
They  arc  completely  dissatisfied  at  Germany's 
interpretation  of  the  peace  terms.  They  see 
themselves  being  starved  that  Germany  may 
fatten  on  their  granaries.  They  are  reaching 
the  point  where  organized  resistance  is  the  only 
answer  of  which  the  situation  is  capable. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  form  a  new 
national  army,  to  offer  organized  resistance  to 
further  encroachments.  There  are  also  large 
elements  which  have  never  accepted  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  which  never  will.  At 
any  moment  in  this  land  of  instability,  the 
fires  which  have  been  kindled  by  German  bad 
faith  and  duplicity  may  break  into  a  conflagra- 
tion. There  is  no  danger  at  the  present 
time — there  is  danger  that  before  the  year  is 
out  public  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  may 
crystallize  and  Germany  be  faced  with  the 
most  colossal  guerilla  war  the  world  has  seen; 
and  while  warfare  of  this  kind  cannot  defeat 
(iermany,  it  can  neutralize  many  divisions  of 
German  tr(X)ps  and  pin  them  down  to  the 
eastern  front  while  the  Allies  make  the  finish- 
ing stroke  in  the  west.  This  situation,  out 
of  which  anything  can  grow,  made  it  strongly 
advisable  that  Germany  should  act  before  the 
crystallization  should  take  place. 

Realizing  that  she  could  not  wait  without 
serious  danger  to  herself,  Germany  mustered 
all  her  resources  in  the  west  for  the  great  blow 
she  was  to  deliver.  The  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  German  General  Staff  was  to 
destroy  one  of  the  two  great  armies,  that  of 
France  or  that  of  England.  Both  could  not 
be  handled  together.  Germany  did  not  have 
the  strength.  The  attack  had  to  be  delivered 
MgMwst  one  or  the  other.    Which  should  \t  \^ 


An  attack  agunst  the  Frendi  had  oeitii 
advantages.  The  French  army  was  mmm- 
takably  the  weaker  of  the  two.  In  the  orii 
days  of  the  war,  while  the  British  army  n 
being  formed,  it  was  the  French  who  Ind  fe 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  At  Vodn 
it  was  the  French  who  from  February  to  Jrir 
beat  back  the  German  assaults  along  the  Men 
time  after  time  in  the  most  tremendous  <U 
of  the  war.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Sommeit 
was  the  French  who  fou^t  their  way  forwnd 
south  of  the  river  to  the  outskirts  of  FfnoK 
and  Chaulnes.  The  French  losses  had,  then- 
fore,  been  very  much  greater  than  the  BiitidL 
As  the  populations  of  France  and  of  the  Umtd 
Kingdom  are  about  the  same,  the  Frenck 
people  had,  therefore,  suflfered  much  moR 
than  had  the  British,  and  were  correspondiiiij^ 
less  able  to  stand  such  a  blow  ais  Gennm 
was  able  to  deliver. 

WHERE  TO  STRIKE 

But  there  was  one  great  disadvantage  ii 
attacking  France.  The  blow  could  not  be 
delivered  against  the  front  from  St.  MiUd 
to  the  Swiss  frontiers.  This  front  is  vulnoabk 
only  where  the  Vosges  Mountains  are  brohi 
by  the  great  gaps  at  Belfort,  £pinal,  ni 
Nancy;  and  these  gaps  are  easy  to  defend  ui 
well  backed  up  in  rear  by  great  bases  iA  supply 
excellently  served  by  many  radiating  railraal 
lines.  It  could  not  be  delivered  at  Verdm, 
because  France  had  not  only  retaken  all  tbe 
ground  of  military  value  which  had  been  kst; 
but  Verdun  had  become  to  France  a  idigioo. 
a  fanaticism.  To  France  it  was  a  symbol  d 
French  love  of  countryi^  French  patriotisn. 
Verdun  meant  France.  Geimany,  therefore, 
had  no  desire  to  test  this  fortified  area  agaia- 
This  left  only  the  Champagne  line  betwen 
the  Argonnes  Forest  and  Rheims. 

If  Germany  had  attacked  this  fnHit,  die 
British  army,  the  stronger  of  her  encnieSi 
would  soon  have  struck,  and  whether  Genuaajf 
so  elected  or  not,  she  would  nevertheless  be 
running  two  major  operations  at  the  same 
time — one  offensive  in  Champagne,  the  other 
defensive  in  Picardy  or  in  Flanders.  Agun, 
suppose  her  army  did  bend  the  French  liiie 
back,  as  it  undoubtedly  would,  how  far  back 
would  it  have  to  go  in  order  for  Gennany  to 
reach  a  complete  military  dedsion?  Theic 
would  indeed  be  no  such  dedsioii  hi  stgiit, 
almost  regjairdless  of  the  depth  of  pcaetiatio^ 
.  TYv<e  Y\T«&  mMfixX  \aN%  \ft  \fc  ^ 
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might  have  to  be  abandoned;  the  Vosges 
frontier  line  might  have  to  be  drawn  in.  But 
even  so  the  French  and  British  armies  would 
both  be  intact;  both  biding  their  time  when, 
with  full  force  of  their  own  and  a  million  or 
more  American  troops,  Germany  could  be 
beaten.  In  short,  an  attack  against  the 
French  at  any  point,  while  promising  new  gains 
in  territory,  promised  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  decision,  and,  be  it  remembered,  this  is 
Germany's  last  effort;  it  must  reach  either 
victory  or  defeat.  The  Battle  of  Picardy 
must  and  will  produce  a  definite,  positive  result. 
It  cannot  end  in  indecision. 

WHY  THE  STRONGER  ARMY  WAS  ATTACKED 

An  attack  against  the  British  offered  none 
of  the  disadvantages  which  attended  an  attack 
against  the  French.  The  British  were  stronger 
it  is  true.  But  this  army,  unlike  that  of  the 
French,  was  trained  for  but  one  thing — trench 
\^arfare.  If  Germany  could  restore  war  in 
the  open — a.  war  of  movement — this  strength 
might  be  offset  by  a  wider  experience.  In 
attacking  the  British,  the  French  could  be  held 
in  check  by  defensive  tactics  with  not  a  great 
deal  of  difTiculty;  as  in  such  operations  the 
terrain  was  greatly  in  Germany's  favor.  To 
take  a  hurried  glimpse  of  the  French  positions, 
we  find  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Ailette  north 
of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  facing  the  high 
slopes  of  the  plateau  on  which  is  found  Laon. 
In  the  Champagne  they  are  facing  a  high  roll- 
ing country,  studded  with  good  artillery  posi- 
tions and  points  of  observation.  In  the 
Vosges,  their  problem  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Germans — forcing  the  gaps  in  a  barrier 
otherwise  impassable.  There  would  be  then 
a  minimum  of  danger  from  the  French  while 
Germany  was  engaged  on  the  British  front. 
Moreover,  behind  the  British  line  was,  first, 
Amiens,  through  which  passed  the  great  rail- 
road systems  from  Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Abbeville,  binding  together  the  British  north 
of  the  Somme  to  the  French  in  the  south. 
With  Amiens  in  German  hands  this  connection 
would  be  badly  ruptured.  And  farther  on 
still  was  the  sea,  which,  if  Germany  could 
reach  it,  would  physically  separate  the  great 
Allied  army  into  two  armies,  without  con- 
nection, each  of  which  could  be  dealt  with 
separately.  And  unlike  an  advance  through 
Champagne,  the  farther  the  Germans  pushed 
through,  the  closer  the  Allies  came  to  total 
disaster    and    defeat.    Gennany,    therefore. 
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this  number  the  British,  in  the  opening  attack 
could  oppose  only  5,000  men  to  the  mile.  It 
is  not  surprising  in  view  of  this  disparity  in 
numbers  that  the  British  were  completely 
overwhelmed.  In  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
initial  German  advance  and  the  strength  of 
the  German  attack^  the  hoped-for  rupture 
of  the  Allied  line  at  the  Oise  did  not  occur. 
The  British  and  French,  though  retreating 
steadily,  kept  in  close  touch  and  preserved 
Jntact  the  continuity  of  their  line. 

EFFECT   OF    CROSSING   THE   SOMME 

As  the  British  section  of  the  line  withdrew^ 
the  French,  in  order  to  preserve  this  continuity, 
were  necessarily  affected.  The  French  ex- 
treme left  withdrew  behind  the  Oise  to  throw 
this  defensive  screen  before  the  German 
attack,  gradually  extending  their  left  as  the 
British  retreat  -continued,  passed  Noyons 
and  l*ont  I'Eveque.  As  the  Allies  in  their 
retreat  approached  the  Somme  River,  the 
German  progress  became  slower,  the  efforts 
were  labored.  From  this  point  indeed,  the 
huge  battle  took  on  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  battle  of  Verdun.  It  became  a  fight 
for  limited  objectives.  Each  village  offered 
resistance  and  became  the  object  of  an  inde- 
pendent battle.  The  German  advance,  how- 
ever, though  slow  was  not  the  less  persistent 
and  steady. 

With  the  crossing  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Somme-Aisne  Canal  on  the  front  between 
Peronne  and  Noyons,  the  battle  was  autonia* 
tically  divided  into  two  well  defined  areas  by 
the  east  and  west  course  of  the  Somme  be- 
tween Peronne  and  Amiens.  In  the  southern 
area,  the  Allied  line  was  held  by  both  British 
and  French  in  about  equal  proportions.  But 
the  French  were  not  yet  in  great  force.  The 
Germans,  having  passed  both  the  Somme  and 
the  Canal,  fought  their  way  westward  step 
by  step,  in  total  disregard  of  losses,  until  the 
line  of  the  AVre  River  was  reached.  Here  the 
French,  who  held  the  line  from  the  Luce 
River  south  and  then  east,  made  a  position 
stand,  and  a  scries  of  pitched  battles  occurred 
for  the  river  crossing.  The  first  of  these  to 
fall  was  Montdidier  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Avre»  This  enabled  the  German  army  to 
reach  westward  of  the  river  and  spread  out 
after  crossing  to  flank  the  defenses  to  the  north. 
Gradually  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was  cleared 
as  far  north  as  Moreuil.  Here  the  high 
ground  on   the  left   bank   between   Moreuil 


and  the  mouth  of  the  Luce  enabled  the  French 

to  beat  off  all  German  attacks  for  several 
days.  Finally,  however,  both  Moreuil  and 
Morisel  were  taken  and  later  the  village  of 
Cassel,  the  A V re  being  thus  cleared  of  the  Allied 
trcxips  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Luce. 
From  Cassel  to  the  Somme,  however,  the 
German  forces  found  themselves  m  serious 
difficulties.  About  Hangard,  particularly,  the 
fighting  was  exceptionally  heavy;  but  after 
changing  hands  several  times,  the  Germans 
were  finally  thrown  across  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Luce  and  there  held  in  place. 
Fiom  Hangard  north  to  the  Somme  the  result 
w^as  the  same.  After  struggling  for  days 
against  the  troops  on  the  high  plateau  of  which 
Villers-Bretonneux  is  the  centre,  the  Germans 
were  brought  to  a  standstill  in  their  attempts 
to  approach  Amiens  by  way  of  the  Avre- 
Somme  angle* 

TO   DESTROY    AN    ARMY 

In  the  battlefield  north  of  the  Somme,  the 
British  retired  slowly  until  they  were  safely 
behind  the  Ancre  River,  which  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in 
1916.  Taking  Albert,  an  important  British 
base,  the  Germans  tried  desperately  to  push 
beyond  and  reach  the  railroad  which  runs 
along  the  lower  Ancre  from  Amiens  to  Albert.  M 
Failing  in  this,  they  struck  heavily  in  the  angle  * 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  in  order  to 
flank  the  tine  north  of  Albert  from  the  high 
ground  north-east  of  Corbie.  Here  also  they 
met  with  defeat,  so  that  from  Beaumont- 
Hamel  southward  the  Allied  line  became  sta- 
tionary. 

At  this  point  in  the  battle  the  Germans 
found  themselves  in  this  situation:  from  Mont- 
didier westward  the  French  lines  were  firmly 
established  first  along  a  series  of  small  but  well 
defined  heights  as  far  as  Noyons  and  thence 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Oise  as  far  as 
the  lower  forest  of  Coucy,  This  side  of  the 
wedge  was  firmly  fixed  and  capable  of  great 
resistance.  Moreover,  to  expend  time  and 
men  in  an  attack  on  this  front  would  mean  a 
serious  departure  from  the  German  plan,  as 
success  here  would  mean  an  advance  toward 
Paris  instead  of  toward  the  sea.  And  at  this 
stage  of  the  war,  peace  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  capture  of  any  city,  even  the  French 
capital.  The  price  of  peace  is  the  destruction 
of  an  army,  either  that  of  the  British  or  that  of 
the  French.    This  can  be  accomplished  only 
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through  reaching  the  sea  at  some  central 
point  such  as  Abbeville  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sonune. 

Therefore,  the  German  problem  had  of 
necessity  to  find  its  solution  north  of  Mont- 
didier— ietween  that  town  and  Albert.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  by  concentrating  suf- 
ficient artillery  and  by  the  expenditure  of 
sufficient  men,  the  German  leaders  would  be 
able  to  push  their  way  farther  westward,  even 
beyond  Amiens.  But  as  the  wedge  deepened 
it  would  gradually  draw  down  to  a  point  so 
that  the  ultimate  situation  would  be  that  the 
German  lines  would  form  an  acute  angle, 
the  vortex  of  which  would  be  on  the  Somme  at 
or  west  of  Amiens,  one  side  passing  through 
Albert,  or  possibly  through  the  village  of 
Bucquoy,  the  other  through  Montdidier. 
Such  a  formation  would  mean  positive  disaster. 
It  would  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
to  the  Allies  to  strike  both  north  and  south 
across  the  base  of  this  angle  and  snuff  it  out. 
It  would  mean  to  Germany  the  loss  of  a  mass 
of  artillery  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men. 
And  the  Allies  would  not  be  slow  to  see  this 
opportunity  and  strike.  The  German  High 
GMnmand,  therefore,  did  not  dare  to  take  the 
chance  with  matters  as  they  then  were. 

THE   ATTACK    SHIFTED 

In  order  that  the  German  army  might  con- 
tinue its  march  to  the  sea  then,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  line  north  of  the  Somme  should  ad- 
vance, synchronizing  its  movement  with  the 
point  of  the  wedge  along  the  river.  Thus 
only  would  the  wedge  be  sufficiently  wide  to 
avoid  disaster.  But  the  entire  northern 
wing  of  the  British  army  was  guarded  by 
Vimy  Ridge  and  the  heights  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorete.  It  was  impossible  that  the  advance 
could  be  made,  leaving  these  positions  directly 
on  the  flank.  The  combination  of  these  two 
heights  forms  a  huge  semicircle  concave  toward 
the  south.  The  British  batteries  posted  on 
these  heights  could  continue  to  rake  the 
German  advancing  troops  in  flank  and  rear 
with  most  destructive  effect.  Therefore,  after 
the  fighting  in  the  south  came  to  a  halt,  the 
Germans  undertook  to  open  the  way  by  forcing 
these  two  positions.  Using  seven  divisions — 
about  90,000  men — ^the  Germans  attacked  on 
a  front  not  exceeding  ten  miles  from  Arleux 
to  Fampoux  on  the  Scarpe.  The  attack  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  but  was  an  absolute 
faflure.    The  Gennan  advanciyiaiilo  be  made 


down  the  slopes  of  one  hil 
flat,  open  valley,  and  upf 
Down  in  the  valley  were 
positions  which  were  ovei 
in.     But  in  attempting  [ 
floor  the  Germans   liter! 
machine  gun  and  rifle 
two  days'  fighting,  durir 
part  of  these  divisions  W(| 
attack  had  to  be  abanc 
then  from  Lens  southwaJ 
to  an  end  with  the  Germal 
The  first  definite  stage 
of  the  war  was  thus  concll 
But  the  Germans  were! 
to  acknowledge  defeat, 
tor  had  to  be  cleared  ut 
the  south,  crystallizing 
from  the  east  both  having 
remained  but  to  attack  frJ 
izing  to  the  utmost  the  ad| 
railroad    system   which 
connecting  in  a  single  chJ 
advance  bases,  the  Genn| 
concentration  at  Lille,  anc 
divisions  (which  were  aftl 
thirty),  struck  the  Britil 
venchy — just  north  of  La  " 
ton  on  the  Lys  River. 
were  considerable.     The 
to  a  maximum  depth  of 
in  the  centre,  although  od 
the   line    held  fast.      Nol 
however,  the  British  linef 
enabled  the  Germans  to 
to  capture  it  on  the  secor 
On  the  succeeding  daysj 
continued  to  give  way  uf 
Forest  of  Nieppe  was  real 
position  at  this  point  in[ 
practically    untenable, 
of  this  wedge  was  lined  wit  I 
the  British  artillery  was  p| 
plunging  fire.     These  hei| 
ther  east,   began  with  th 
Wytschaete    Ridge    and 
through    Kemmel    to    Ca| 
falling  back  the  British 
which  left  this  strong  ba^ 
strike  out  against  the  ver 
Accordingly,  to  remove  t| 
man  leaders  swung  the 
the  Messines  Ridge.    Af( 
in  which  Bailleul  was  tal 
the  Kemmel  series  of  hill 
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peareti  to  have  passed  from  German  hands. 
The  element  of  surprise,  so  essentia!  to  success 
even  in  trench  warfare,  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  gradual  retirements  of  the  British  around 
Ypres  were  not  costly  nor  did  they  '"open  a 
way"  to  the  channel  ports  as  the  Germans  hoped . 
The  Germans  had  fixed  the  points  of  attack^ — 
and  these  were  the  only  possible  points: 
southern  Flanders  and  from  the  Avre  to  the 
Scarpe,  Germany  had  already  used  in  the 
ofTense  130  divisions  out  of  204;  and  of  these 
50  had  been  in  action  twice — while  the  British 
had  been  heavily  engaged  from  the  outset, 
the  French  have  had  but  few  divisions  in  ac- 
tion. There  was,  therefore,  apparently  much 
greater  reserve  strength  behind  the  Allies'  bat- 
tle line  than  Germany  could  possibly  muster. 
And  it  is  reserve  strength  which  must  ulti- 
mately decide  the  issue. 

Germany  has  taken  the  great  plunge — the 
concentration  and  utilization  of  her  entire 
resources  in  man  power  in  a  final  eflfort  to 
win.  It  is  Germany's  last  bid  for  victory 
before  the  peace  propaganda  is  launched. 
Germany  must  win  or  go  down  to  defeat.  But 
Germany  cannot  stop.  She  must  go  on  and 
on  regardless  of  cost.  She  has  expended  lit- 
crall>'  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  not  for 
territorial  conquest  as  the  German  press  has 
pointed  out  and  emphasized,  but  to  destroy 
the  British  army.  What  figment  of  pretense 
is  left  if  the  battle  remains  indecisive?  None 
the  less,  for  the  Allies  as  well  the  situation  is 
serious  though  not  criticaL  The  crisis  of  the 
Great  War  is  truly  at  hand.  None  can  doubt 
the  outcome  who  has  any  belief  in  honor  and 
justice  among  civilized  nations. 


-^  the  progress  of  the  Battle  of  Pkardy  down  to  April  25. 
rld's  Work,  a  similar  analysis  of  later  phases  of  the  battle 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 

In^nious  Devices  by  Which  iMen  Injured  in  the  War  Are  Being  Rendered  Capable  of 

Doing  Useful  Work 


THE  reconstruction  nf  men  injured  in 
battle  is  one  of  the  many  problems 
which  this  war  is  forcing  upon  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  struggle.  The  question 
is  not  only  economic;  it  is  social  as  well.  The 
work  of  the  reconstructed  man  will  increase 
the  nation's  economic  production,  hot  more 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  crip- 
pled man  will  not  be  condemned  to  languish 
in  idleness  because  of  his  misfortune.  Modem 
$urger>*  and  mechanical  ingenuity  are  doing 
much  to  help  the  injured  soldier  hold  his  place 
in  the  world  of  useful  toil. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  is  the 
great  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  art- 
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USED  BY  SKILLED  WORKERS 

tiso  be  used  effectrvcly  by  work*»r9  in 
ml  occupaiiotis     The  picture  is  of  a 
Ki  on  Bixomai  ine  fi  itingi 


ificial  limbs* 
imple  hooks 
%vhich  enable 


The  devices  range  from  the 
and  swivel-mounted  "sockets 
a  laborer  to  use  a  spade  or 
hoet  up  to  the  hands  with  movable  thumbs 
and  fingers  which  are  fairly  good  substitutes 
for  real  arms  and  hands.  The  substitutes 
for  the  hand  are  the  most  ingenious  and 
4oubtIess  most  important.     Four  specimens 


of  these  are  shown  on  page  22},  At  the  top  of 
the  page,  an  English  laboratory  assistant  is 
shown  using  the  hook-and-grip  type  of  hand, 
and  one  of  the  lower  pictures  on  the  same 
page  shows  a  French  veteran  who  has  learned 
to  write  and  draw  with  another  kind  of  arti- 
fical  hand.  The  last  picture  von  that  page 
shows  the  belts  which  make  possible  the  con- 
trol of  each  separate  finger  and  thumb  of  the^ 
*'Amar  hand/'  A  man  who  possesses  high  ih-i 
telligence  and  sufficient  patience  can  learn  to 
do  with  the  Amar  replacements  many  things 
that  seem  almost  impossible  for  an  armless 
man.  For  example,  one  French  officer  has 
learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  with  his  arti- 
ficial arms  and  hands. 

Or,  Jules  Amar  of  the  Paris  Institute  of 
V'ocational  Reeducation  is  the  inventor  of 
these  articulated  hands.  This  Institute  is 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  human 
reconstruction. 


i^i^^ 


/ !  V  J 


THE  SIMPLEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  HAND 
The  plain  hook.  aloxMC  a  ring.    With  its  aid  a  surpiisipK  variety  of 
manual  operatxms  can  be  perfofmed.    The  photograph  ■  o(  a  French 
soldter  who  lost  boUi  anns  at  the  Mame 


ANurHER  TYPE  OP  CLAMP 
Formed  by  light  Imt  tttrong  stcwf  |a¥ra  which  caji  ^p  Un^  IkmVY.        ^' 
Tbm  French  soldier  earm  iuB  wagra  al  t»«  tradft  a^^ ' 


A  ^UaSltTL'TE  FOR&AJIM 
-A  w  ampuiatcd  above  tbe  mwam,  Ok  sd«tiiti 


THE  "KELLER  KLAW 

The  "Keller  Klaw**  b  the  invention  of  a  one-anned  German  peasant,    li  cnaWfs  the  wearer  to  lift  anything  the  hooks  can  surround*  wiB 

^ra^p  any  tool  firoin  an  axe  to  a  penknife  by  tighlcrung  Llie  fttraps,  and  can  be  repaired  by  any  local  blaclt^ith  or  hamcsemaker 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


HE  fourth  of  July,  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  political  freedom,  finds  us 
this  year  arrayed  in  battle  against 
the  most  formidable  and  ruthless 
enemy  that  has  undertaken  to  tram- 
human  rights  since  our  forefathers 
the  small  beginnings  of  popular  lib- 
erty Irpm  King  John  on  the  banks  of  Runny- 
mcdejii  En^nd  in  the  year  121 5. 

From  that' time  to  1775  the  principles  of 
democncy  developed  so  slowly,  and  their 
spread  was  so  limited  that  they  gave  little 
indication  of  covering  the  world.  But  since 
the  time  of  the  es^blishment  of  the  United 
States,  practically  every  country  in  the  world, 
by  peaceful  means  or  by  bloodshed,  has  tried 
to  join  the  ranks  of  democracy.  Democracy 
as  a  world  force  is  scarcely  150  years  old. 
In  that  150  years  its  superficial  spread  had 
been  so  rapid  that  wedid  not  realize  the  strength 
<tf  the  forces  that  were  being  marshaled  against 
us.  We  hoped  that  democracy  would  auto- 
matically spread  in  peace. 
But  unhappily  most  of  the  tenets  which  we 
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accepted  as  true  were  not  I 
truths.    The  greater  part  of  [ 
lation  is  not  educated  sufficiei 
the  vision  of  the  advantages  { 
have  the  ability  to  conduct  a  \ 
reap  those  advantages  in  full. I 
fore,  the  easier  made  the  dupl 
The  war  has  been  a  rude  f 
The  democratic  countries  art| 
for  their  own  freedom,  but 
to  educate  the  world.     It  is  I 
in  history  to  live.    We  arJ 
greatest    struggle   for   hum| 
recorded,  and  the  first  stru 
records  in  which  many  natic 
in  an  altruistic  cause  for  fre^ 
tion.    We  are  fighting  for 
ence  all  over  the  world,  anc 
accept    Patrick    Henry's  in| 
"Give  me  Liberty,  or  give 
cause  can  neither  have  deatl" 
only  alternative  must  be  vicil 
must  not  again  lapse   into| 
German  tutelage. 
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MR,  CHARLES  E.  HUGHRS 


To  whom  President  Wilson  intrusted  the  invcstiganon^of  the  conduct  of  our 
air  pr«K»'yTn>Tie — a  wise  selection  which  gives  the  public  complete  confidence  io 
the  investigation  _ 


Under  Stxrctan'  Wilson  of  tht.^  Department  of  Labor,  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Government's  labor  policy.  His  single  aim  is  to  conduct  bis  work  so  as  to 
help  win  the  war  • 


The  March  of  Events 


Men 

IT  f-iAS  been  authoritatively  stated  that 
on  June  first  we  had  a  little  more  than  2 
million  men  under  arms,  that  more  than 
half  a  million  were  then  in  France,  and  that 
another  million  were  sufficiently  trained  to  go 
as  fast  as  transport  can  be  had  to  carry  them. 
At  present  indications,  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half  Americans  should  be  in  France  by  Janu- 
ary i»  i9i9. 

At  present  a  German  division  has  about 
12.000  men.  Ours  are  larger,  but,  taking  the 
German  as  a  basis  of  estimate,  a  half  million 
men  would  make  about  41  divisions.  But  of 
the  men  we  have  in  France  a  great  number 
must  be  auxiliary  troops,  used  for  engineering. 
transportation,  air  service,  etc.,  etc.  In  other 
words  a  half  million  men  really  represent 
nearer  25  than  41  divisions  of  12,000  men. 
\  million  and  a  half  represent  nearer  75 
divisions  than  125.  At  the  end  of  the  6th  day 
(if  the  German  attack  between  Soissons  and 
Klieims,  ^o  German  divisions  had  been  identi- 
Jk^  in  this  particular  struggle.  To  match 
f^te  numbers  used  in  this  attack  would  mean  an 
amsy  of  abiot  a  million  men.  Altogether  the 
Germans  are  credited  with  something  more 
than  210  divtsions  on  the  western  front. 

Our  allies  have  fewer  than  this.  To  change 
from  a  numencal  inferiority,  which  has  lost 
us  the  initiative  and  kept  us  on  the  defensive 
ihi^  S'pringp  to  a  superiority  must  mean  sending 
a  ver>^  large  army.  This  is  merely  on  the  basis 
</  the  numbers  of  the  two  opposing  forces 
as  they  stood  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  spring. 
Since  that  time  both  British  and  French  have 
been  through  terrific  fighting.  The  Germans 
have  also,  but  we  shall  do  well  not  to  comfort 
our  minds  too  much  with  the  German  losses, 
for  their  use  of  gas  has  been  very  effective, 
md,  in  many  places,  their  advance  has  been 
very  rapid  and,  therefore,  probably  not  terribly 
^y)St1y. 

The  problem  of  restoring  a  superiority  in 
man  power  is,  therefore,  a  large  one. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
question  of  time.  The  Germans  have  several 
possible  methods  of  meeting  our  additions  if 
we  give  them  time  to  do  it.  1 1  is  not  impossible 
that  they  would  organize  Russian  soldiers  for 
non-combatant  duties  and  thus  release  more 
Germans  to  fight.  The  Russians  presumably 
wouM  not  prefer  this,  but  thousandsof  Russians 
are  without  food  and  clothing  and  men  will 


do  a  good  deal  to  escape  nake 

It  seems  impossible  for  G^ 
help  from  Turkey,  but  soldi| 
might  appear  in  Italy  or  in 

To  be  certain,  therefore, 
possible  German  accretion 
we  must  work  upon  a  tremj 
make  that  superiority  sulTici^ 
victory  next  year  we  should! 
million  men  in  France  nexl 
million.     If  there  were  half  ; 
May  I  St,  to  have  four  million  1 
would  mean  an  average  of 
That  is  more  than  our  shippl 
now,  but  not  more  than  th| 
little  later. 

The  present  crisis  has  sB 
do  better  than  we  at  first  thJ 
is  serious  enough  to  continl 
vision   and  our  energies  ut[ 
only  the  unlimited   deter 
the  President  and  the  Secrel 
spoken,  but  with  it  the  sense 
effective.    General  Forrest 'd 
science  of  war  was  not   at| 
the  war  to  have  the  most 
there  first  with  the  most 

If  we  plan  to  get  enough 
next  year  to  beat  the  Ger 
contingency  we  can  think  of  j 
we  shall  in  all  probability 
to  take  care  of  them  even  ill 
not  even  suspect  occurs. 
we  can  think  of  occurs  wel 
them.    And  if  things  do  nol 
ably  to  them  we  shall  be  dj 
tory. 

Any  programme  less  than  I 
ing  disaster.     The  economic  [ 
of  the  world  is  disintegratinj 
of  the  war.     The  tissue  of 
ization  is  wearing  down, 
the  war  continues  makes  i| 
We  must  not  only  plan  fo 
speedy   victory.     The   Iong| 
layed   the  less  fruitful   it 
more  danger  that  we  shall  nJ 


What  We  Ca 

THERE  has  come  overl 
last  six  months  a  tf 
for  the  better  condul 
the  events  in  France  thif 
made  even  the  casual  obse 
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to  further  the  particular  ends  of  a  minority 
without  regard  to  the  results  on  any  one  else. 
However  the  Sinn  Feiners  or  Nationalists  have 
h>'pnotized  themselves  by  their  real  or  fan- 
cied grievances,  Americans  know  very  clearly 
what  the  result  of  their  policy  is.  For  every 
Irishman  that  refuses  to  go  three  hundred 
miles  overseas,  we  must  send  two  of  our  men 
three  thousand  miles — one  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Irishman  who  won't  go  and  one  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Englishman  who  must 
watch  the  Irishman  who  won't  go. 

The  action  of  the  Irish  Sinn  Feiners  and 
Nationalists  has  already  had  one  effect  on 
the  American  mind.  It  has  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  that  whatever  other  merits  or  demerits 
there  are  in  the  contentions  of  the  southern 
Irish,  they  contain  in  an  unbelievable  meas- 
ure the  curse  of  pure  selfishness.  Rather  than 
give  up  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  contention  or 
even  admit  of  delay,  they  are  willing  to  jeopard- 
ize the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
America,  and  the  many  other  defenders  of 
civilization. 

The  more  we  see  of  the  character  of  the 
Southern  Irish  in  the  white  light  of  war,  the 
more  we  begin  to  understand  the  apprehension 
of  Ulster  and  the  difficulties  of  the  British 
Government.  If  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  followers 
really  desire  the  friendship  and  sympathy  for 
their  cause  which  used  to  be  well  nigh  uni- 
versal in  this  country,  Mr.  Dillon  should 
counsel  his  followers  to  cease  treating  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  with  indiffer- 
ence and  enmity  and  to  join  the  fight  them- 
selves— on  our  side. 


The  Insurrectionary  Eastern  Front 

THE  eastern  front  has  ceased  to  exist 
in  Russia  for  some  months  now.  Can 
we  resurrect  it  again  in  Poland,  Bohe- 
mia, and  in  the  Southern  Slav  territories  of 
Austria?  Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  line  of 
insurrection  between  Germany  and  the  fruits 
of  her  victory  in  Russia?  Is  there  a  backfire 
ready  to  light  among  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  Central  Empires  that  will  cut  Ger- 
many's communications  to  the  east  and  call 
men  from  her  armies  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Andre  Cheradame  says  that  all  this 
is  possible.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  AUaniic 
Monthly  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  continuous  barrier  of  subject  peoples  to 
the  east  of  the  Germans,  German-Austrians» 
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and  Magyars  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
tbe  Black  Sea. 

These  are  the  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Rumanians,  and  Jugo-Slavs.  This 
continuous  line  lies  across  every  eastern  line  of 
communication  Germany  has.  The  hope  of 
freedom  and  the  desire  for  revolution  extends 
in  varying  intensity  throughout  this  insurrec- 
ti(Hiary  line. 

The  papers  almost  every  day  give  some  item 
concerning  the  unrest  in  these  regions,  the 
most  convincing  proofs  being  the  attacks  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  papers  upon  what  they 
call  the  disloyalty  of  the  Bohemians,  Poles, 
and  Slavs.  But  without  this  corroboration, 
the  testimony  of  M.  Cheradame  is  sufficient. 
He  has  spent  his  life  studying  the  German 
plan  of  organizing  Europe  under  the  House  of 
HohenzoIIem.  He  studied  under  the  great 
Sorel  at  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
Paris  in  the  early  nineties.  He  then  went  to 
Germany  and  happened  to  find  a  German 
pamphlet  written  in  1894  with  the  approval 
of  the  German  Government  which  outlined 
the  German  domination  of  Europe  practically 
as  it  now  exists. 

From  that  time  on  M.  Cheradame  has  spent 
his  life  studying  the  German  plan  of  conquest, 
writing  about  it,  and  trying  to  awaken  a  sleeping 
world  to  its  menace.  His  studies  have  been 
made  on  the  ground,  he  knows  the  people 
whereof  he  writes.  He  believes  that  an  in- 
surrectionary front  can  be  established  in  the 
east  that  would  disrupt  German  communica- 
tions and  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  men 
from  the  western  front. 

If  there  was  a  weak  spot  of  that  char- 
acter in  our  armor,  the  Germans  would  not 
fail  to  make  use  of  it.  Agents,  propaganda, 
and  money  would  flow  into  the  disaffected 
districts.  M.  Cheradame  suggests  that  we 
do  the  same,  and  add  arms  to  the  propaganda 
via  the  air  route. 

II 

This  is  a  world  war  and  not  merely  a  war 
on  the  western  front.  M.  Cheradame  urges 
us  to  recognize  this,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
disaffected  parts  of  the  Teutonic  empires. 
We  must  do  this  and  look  further  also. 
In  the  country  inhabited  by  400  million 
Chinese  a  chronic  civil  war  is  raging — has  been 
raging  since  the  inception  of  the  Republic. 
As  tte  disintegration  which  accompanies  war 
sets  in,  the  German  agents  slip  into  the  interior 
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Mr.  Hearst  and  His  I 

MR.  HEARST,  as  eve  J 
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the  International  News  Servl 
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When  war  was  declared  against  G« 
shoe  industry  of  the  United  Stat^SS ' 
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impeded  through  inability  of  th-  r?I!^ 
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decision  rested  on  the  broader  foundSon 
industrial  efficiency  is  good  for  the  luS 
all  times  The  following  sentencw  d 
Supreme  Court  are  almost  a  new  Bill  of  R 
for  American  business. 
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^The  idea  is  repdlant  that  so  complete  an 
instnimentality  should  be  dismantled  and  its 
concentration  and  efficiency  lost." 

''The  company  indeed  has  magnitude,  but 
it  is  at  once  the  result  and  cause  of  effi- 
ciency   .    •    ." 

Tte  Court,  therefore,  holds  that  efficiency 
even  if  acquired  through  size  is  a  public  benefit. 

The  Court  further  said,  however,  that  the 
diaige  that  the  efficiency — i.  e.  power— of  the 
company  had  been  oppressively  used  was  not 
shown  by  the  facts. 

This  means  that  any  company  can  be  as 
efficient  and  as  large  as  it  likes  so  long  as  it  does 
not  harm  the  public.  If  that  is  the  law,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  common  sense  of  the  situation. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  all  business  done 
with  the  public  is  public  business.  If  a  com- 
pany becomes  an  obstreperous  servant,  the 
public's  remedy  is  not  to  dissolve  it  so  that  it 
has  neither  the  ability  to  serve  nor  the  power 
to  be  obstreperous. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  Court  in  rendering  the  decision  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  even  if  the  company  were 
guilty,  the  remedy  of  dissolution  asked  by  the 
Government  would  result  in  no  public  benefit. 

The  newspapers  have  all  mentioned  the 
fact  that  four  judges  concurred  in  the  decision 
and  that  three  dissented,  while  two  justices, 
Brandeis  and  McReynolds,  did  not  participate 
on  account  of  their  previous  connection  with 
the  case.  In  their  previous  connection  both 
of  them  had  appeared  against  the  company. 
On  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
a  full  Court  might  reverse  this  decision  on  the 
neit  case  that  comes  up.  It  is  not  likely, 
however.  The  part  of  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  activities  which  Justice  Brandeis  particu- 
fauiy  objected  to  were  certain  leasing  clauses 
whk:h  are  peculiar  to  this  company  alone. 
He  is  far  too  shrewd  a  judge  of  business  to  be 
found  casting  his  vote  against  efficiency  even 
if  it  is  the  cause  and  product  of  size. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  decision 
in  which  it  acquitted  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Co.  convicted  the  machinery  of  justice  in 
tte  United  States. 

Apart  of  the  Court's  decision  reads  as  follows : 

Considering  the  remedy  prayed,  which  is  extreme 
even  in  its  mildest  demands,  we  may  ask,  What  of 
the  investments  that  have  been  made  during  these 
yean  of  CKtension  and  development  of  the  new 
oom^any's  businessP  How  pick  out  from  the  new 
i  the  oonditkms  of  1899  and  restore  them 


and  the  art  of  that  time,  and  rJ 
nesses  that  are  alleged  to  have  I 
have  become  merged  in  the  Unil 
How  radical  should  the  disl 
should  there  be  a  sale  in  entire! I 
And  if  in  entirety,  will  the  pJ 
munity  that  the  companies  did  I 

The  United  Shoe  Machine! 
in  1899.  The  suit  againsi  I 
the  Government  in  1911,  I 
favor  of  the  company  by  J 
Circuit  Court.  Four  timeJ 
of  the  Attorney-General's  cl 
poned.     Finally  in  1918  it  \vl 

In  the  living,  growing  buJ 
that  takes  seven  years  to  dec i I 
give  justice.  If  it  is  decideJ 
pany,  the  conditions  can  not  I 
world  of  commerce  can  nol 
seven  years.  The  work  ofl 
not  be  ignored.  If  the  dec! 
case,  in  favor  of  the  conip:! 
compensated  for  having  to  I 
under  suspicion  and  the  thrJ 

The  element  of  speed  is  I 
and  vital  conditions  of  juJ 
many  of  our  legal  activitiJ 
gymnastics  with  no  possibill 
for  whatever  is  decided  t^jo  I 
public  welfare. — Reprinkd  /I 
Finance.  I 


A  Source  Book  ol 

A  VALUABLE  source  I 
Birth  of  the  Russia  J 
recently  been  wriiil 
Sack,  the  Director  of  the  Ril 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  I 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  Sack  has  I 
tionary  movement  in  Russl 
nings  in  1825,  and  has  brol 
down  to  the  last  few  weeks  J 
cally  all  the  original  mate  ril 
recent  history  of  Russia  I 
linked  together  by  narratii 
ical  details  supplied  by  I 
saw  many  of  the  events  irl 
knows  intimately  many  of  I 
book  should  be  read  by  all  aI 
to  understand  the  current  I 
and  the  interpretation  placi 
the  American  representativil 
Government,  who  speaks  I 
Lvoff-Kerensky  group  in  R  J 
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of  the  basket.'  This  explains  the  thought  ^^*^ 
mind  in  another  way^.  To  work  for  yoiM  ^^ 
means  that  you  must  zealously  guard  ^ 
basket,  for  eternal  vigilance  and  industry  ^^ 
always  the  price  of  success.  Your  investnr^^^ 
in  an  enterprise  means  you  will  work  harder  ^ 
it,  and  your  work  will  make  your  investing 
more  valuable.  g^ 

"As  a  rule,  1  think  small  investors  shoi^^ 
confine   their   purchases   of   stocks  to  lo^^f^ 
enterprises   because  they   have  not  usual '^ 
the  means  available  for  making  the  necessarX 
investigation   concerning  foreign  enterprise^' 
In  regard  to  local  concerns  they  can  mak^ 
inquiries  through  their  banks  and  by  other 
means  at  hand  which  gives  them  abundant 
information   for   determining   values.    As  a 
general  proposition,  to  insure  safety  of  invest- 
ment, those  contemplating  such  investment 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  management  of  the  conir 
pany  whose  stocks  they  buy,  for  a  competent 
organization  is  one  of  the  bc^t  assets  of  a  com- 
pany, and,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  this  is  true, 
that  a  poor  organization  means  failure. 

"A  matter  of  great  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  financial  position  of  any  company  is  to 
analyze  carefully  the  character  of  its  physical 
assets  to  see  that  patents  and  good  will  are 
not  over-valued,  or  that  the  company  does  not 
carry  too  large  a  percentage  of  its  capital  in 
non-productive  assets. 

"When  one  has  invested  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  surrounding  his  invest- 
ment he  should  not  be  disturbed  by  rumors  or 
fluctuations  of  earnings.  In  my  case,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  iron  enter- 
prise in  which  I  early  invested  was  sound  and 
well  maintained,  although  my  stock  values 
fluctuated  as  a  logical  result  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  business,  my  confidence  in  this  enter- 
prise was  never  influenced  by  fluctuations  in 
stock  values.  Unfortunately,  investor^  are 
too  frequently  scared  by  rumors,  and  unless 
they  have  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
affecting  their  enterprise  or  investments,  too 
frequently  sacrifice  their  holdings  out  of 
fright,  whereas  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  their  confidence  would  remain  un- 
shaken and  useless  sacrifice  would  be  avoided." 


THE  GREAT  FOCH 

"Did  JoRreMready  Have  a  Presentiment  of  the  Events  Which  We 
in  the  Centre  of  the  French  Lines,  When  He  Put  in.  Not  sJ 
New  Forces,  As  a  New  Force,  the  Great  Foch?"    I 

BY  I 

MAJOR  E.  R£QUIN 

(Of  the  French  General  Staff)  I 


F^^"  has  been  for  40  years  the  in- 
^fnation  of  the  French  military 
y>rit.  Through  his  teachings  and 
™  example  he  was  the  moral  direc- 
tor (rf  the  French  General  Staff 
before  becoming  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the 
Allied  Annies.  Upon  each  one  of  us  he  has 
imprinted  his  strong  mark.  We  owed  to 
him  in  time  of  peace  that  unity  of  doctrine 
which  was  our  strength.  Since  the  war  we 
owe  to  him  the  highest  lessons  of  intellectual 
disdph'ne  and  moral  energy. 

Physically,  Foch  is  a  man  of  medium  height 
with  an  exceptionally  striking  face.     His  is 
the  forehead  of  a  thinker  which  is  marked  by 
two  characteristic  folds  between  the  eyebrows; 
he  has  deep  set  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a  mouth 
deariy  outlined  under  a  gray  mustache,  a 
wilful  chin.    AH   the  features   are   strongly 
marked.    His  whole  face  expresses  medita- 
tion and  action,  great  thought  and  a  tenacious 
will. 

His  words  are  brief  and  always  exactly  suited 
to  the  idea,  each  one  having  its  own  value, 
and  usually  accompanied  by  a  gesture  which 
completes  the  phrase,  either  to  develop  or  to 
summarize  it. 

Constantly  at  work,  either  meditating  or 
discussing  with  a  limited  number  of  officers 
in  whom  he  has  entire  faith;  he  notes  in  a 
small  book,  which  he  has  constantly  at  hand, 
each  one  of  the  ideas  to  be  remembered,  with 
writing  as  clear  as  his  every  thought. 

Foch  was  especially  known  in  peace  time 
through  his  instruction  at  the  EcoU  Superi- 
eure  de  Guerre.  As  a  professor,  and  then  as 
director,  he  applied  the  method  which  consists 
in  taking  as  the  base  of  all  strategical  and 
tactical  instruction  the  study  of  history  com- 
pleted by  the  study  of  military  history — that  is 
to  say,  field  operations,  orders  given,  actions, 
results,  the  criticisms  to  be  made  and  the 
instruction  to  be  drawn  from  them.    He  also 


used  concrete  cases — that  il 
laid  by  the  director  on  thi 
actual  ground  according  hi 
situation.  I 

By  this  intellectual  trJ 
tomed  the  officers  to  solvin  J 
by  giving  them  ready  madJ 
accustoming  them  in  findini 
tion  suitable  to  each  individi 

His  mind  was  trained  throl 
of  study,  that  no  war  situal 
him.  In  the  most  diffkultl 
pointed  out  the  goal  to  bJ 
means  to  employ,  and  each  I 
it  must  be  right.  I 

For  it  was  during  the! 
August  and  September,  iJ 
Joffre  realized  what  a  valul 
was  to  be  to  him.  In  the  I 
1 91 4  he  commanded  the  2J 
raine.  He  displayed  such  J 
three  months  later  he  was  gil 
of  an  army.  It  was  at  tl 
Joffre  was  preparing  his  rl 
Marne.  Did  Joffre  alreadJ 
ment  of  the  events  which  ul 
the  centre  of  the  French  linJ 
not  so  much  new  forces,  ^1 
great  chief  that  he  had  foreJ 

A  WILL  STRONGER  ThI 

Anyway,  raising  a  few  J 
4th  and  5th  armies  and  reinlJ 
divisions,  the 42nd  and  the  1 1 
placed  this  force  under  the  ;l 
It  was  upon  this  mass,  firstl 
tachment"  and  then  the  g\ 
German  offensive  broke  a  fe%l 
Foch  likes  to  recall  the  mol 
thisgth  army:  "We were/'  hi 
parents.  A  General  Staff  I 
gathered  in  haste  to  start  will 
ing  material,  our  note  book  J 
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A    SKETCH    FROM    LIFE   OF   GENERAL    FOCH 

Drawn  by  Major  E.  R6quin,  who  executed  Foch's  famous  order  to  swing  the  42iid  DivisQii 

out  of  active  contact  in  one  part  of  the  battle  in  order  to  attack  in  another — the  unprecedented 

manoeuvre  that  won  the  battle  of  the  Mame  in  1914.     Since  that  time  Major  R^uin  has  served 

on  General  Foch's  staff  and  he  is  now  attached  to  the  French  High  Commission  m  Washington 
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For  my  part,  1  slept  the  first  night  with  the 
guard  soldiers  at  their  post  in  the  village,  to  be 
sure  not  to  lose  the  new  General  Staff.    Thus 
was  the  9th  army  created.    One  must  imagine 
the  difficulties  of  organization  and  command 
of  an  amiy,  formed  in  the  course  of  the  falling 
hack  movements  which  prepared  the  victory 
of  the  Marne,  among  the  crowds  of  population 
fleeing  before  the  horrors  of  invasion  and  en- 
cumbering the  roads  without  the  possibility 
of  stopping  for  a  single  day!    However,  under 
Foch's  authority,  the  9th  army  soon  learned 
that  it  existed,  and  acquired  the  realization 
of  its  own  value.     It  felt  itself  moved  by  a  will 
stronger  than  events,  and  when  on  September 
5th  it  stopped  upon  the  heights  northeast  of 
Sezanne,  it  was  ready  for  every  effort  and 
every  sacrifice.    Joff re's  command  '*  to  win  or 
die,"  found  it  as  ready  to  die  as  its  chief  was 
determined  to  win. 

KNOWS  WHAT  A  FRENCH  ARMY- CAN  DO 

The  battle  had  gone  on  violently  for  three 
days. 

Upon  the  left,  the  42nd  Division,  engaged  in 
a  violent  wood  combat  across  the  road  from 
Sezanne  to  Ch^mpaubert,  was  disputing  with 
the  enemy  the  village  of  St.  Prix. 

In  the  centre,  the  Moroccan  Division  was 
holding  firmly  on  the  heights  of  Mondement. 
The  9th  corps  reinforced  by  a  reserve  division 
stretched  out  on  the  right.  But  this  army 
corps  was  already  bending  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  I  ith  corps  thrown  back  by  a  crushing 
attack  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  Gougangon 
heights.  All  the  reserves  were  engaged.  The 
right  of  the  army  had  only  been  halted  by 
the  strongest  injunctions  of  Foch,  and  all  was 
in  a  state  of  insecure  equilibrium  which  the 
redoubled  efforts  of  the  enemy  threatened  to 
disturb. 

Almost  any  other  commander  would  have 
admitted  himself  beaten.  But  Foch  did  not 
wish  to  be.  Gen.  Foch  had  a  most  exact  knowl- 
edge of  what  can  be  obtained  from  a  French 
army.  On  the  evening  of  May  8th  I  was 
ordered  by  him  to  carry  to  the  10th  army  corps 
^-right  corps  of  the  neighboring  army  which 
was  placed  under  his  authority  for  the  morrow 
— the  command  to  relieve  the  42nd  Division 
and  to  the  42nd  Division  the  command  to 
come  and  place  itself  facing  east  at  the  front 
of  Ruisseau  la  Superbe — and  to  attack  at  2 
p.  M.  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  who  already 
thought  themselves  victorious. 


This  manoeuvre  was 
To  any  less  exalted  spirilj 
peared  impossible,  so  difll 
midst  of  such  a  battle  toF 
combat  a  division  entirelj 
cover  a  march  back  of  tl 
execute  an  attack  whose  de 
stalled,  all  in  one  day, 
this  simple  but  disconcertir 

By  pushing  back  the  rigl 
the  enemy  had  presented  f 
into  this  flank  that  the  42n| 
thrown  to  determine  the  vil 

The  following  day,  th{ 
was  in  full  retreat  all  ale 
vanguard  of  the  9th  arr| 
Fere  Champenoise  towa^ 
later  to  mark  the  success  ar 
Gen.  Foch  installed  his 
among  ruins  filthy  from  t| 
tion  and  orgies. 

Such  was  the  part  of  G«| 
tory  of  the  Marne. 

"the  RACE   FOR 

A  month  later  Gen.  JofTr^ 
second  and  sent  him  into 
to   coordinate   there    the  I 
Allied  armies.     To  this  ej 
constant  dealings  with  the| 
British  and  the  Belgian  arr 
out  the  plan  of  Marshal  J| 
moral  authority,  his  knov 
and  his  loyalty  toward  thJ 
ceeded  entirely  in  this  deliJ 

We  left  Chalons  at  10  oj 
of  October  3rd,  and  w| 
where  Gen.  Castellnau, 
42nd  French  army,  had  hij 
day  at  4  p.  m.  It  is  knusJ 
the  plan  of  the  French  C] 
to  overflow  the  German 
forcing  his  left  wing  with  tl 
region  of  Arras,  then  witll 
transported  to  the  cent  re  [ 
the  Franco-Belgian  fronti^ 
airy  was  to  cover  and  prole 
the  manoeuvre  which  thel 
have  justly  named  "thel 
It  was  indeed  a  race  sirtc| 
side  was  endeavoring  to 
us  in  the  north.  The  initi 
longed  to  the  French  col 
moment  one  might  have  tl 
right  wing  wouW  be  ouf 
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tunately  the  fall  of  Antwerp  released  the  Ger- 
man troops  which  were  besieging  that  city,  and 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  new  German  army 
completely  organized  was  to  alter  the  situation. 
Foch  was  to  be  forced  to  change  from  the  strat- 
egical offensive,  which  he  wanted,  to  the 
strategical  defensive  which  the  crushing  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  enemy  imposed.  It 
was  to  be  the  battle  of  Flanders  or  first  battle 
of  Ypres. 

FOCH  COMES  AND  CONFIDENCE  RETURNS 

It  is  essential  to  state  the  part  which 
Foch  played  before  and  during  this  battle. 
As  usual  his  arrival  upon  this  new  front  on 
October  4th  marked  the  return  of  confidence. 
There  could  then  be  no  looking  back,  doubting 
oneself,  or  doubting  ones  troops.  We  examined 
with  him  the  whole  battle  front  in  the  morning 
of  October  4th,  and  1  still  recall  that  brief 
command  which  he  dictated  in  the  Rue 
d'Aubigny  near  Arras,  to  a  Staff  officer: 

"It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  abandon  a 
position  no  matter  what  the  situation  may  be, 
before  being  ejected  by  a  regular  attack  of  the 
enemy." 

And  signing  this  order  himself  on  the  officer's 
note  book,  in  the  presence  of  the  commander 
of  the  army,  Foch  made  a  gesture  which,  for 
those  that  knew  him  well  meant  that  such  an 
order  would  not  be  repeated. 

The  morning  of  October  4th  had  sufficed  him 
to  instil  into  everyone,  great  and  small,  his 
confidence  and  energy. 

The  10th  French  army  was,  by  successive 
reinforcements,  going  to  form  north  of  Arras. 

The  British  army  would  take  as  its  direction 
the  north  of  Lille. 

It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
occurred  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
4th  German  army  in  Belgium. 

From  the  first  instant  Foch  guessed  the 
meaning  of  the  German  manoeuvre  and  took 
steps  to  make  it  fail. 

SAVES  CALAIS  AND  DUNKIRK 

The  German  Staff  wanted  the  decision  of 
the  war.  It  took  as  its  objectives  the  naval 
bases  of  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  just 
as  it  has  done  to-day,  and  sought  to  overcome 
the  left  wing  of  the  Allies. 

The  German  offensive  comprised  two  attacks 

to  be  conducted  parallel  to  one  another.    The 

one,  with  a  base  of  heavy  artillery  afforded  by 

the  German  troops  coming  from  Antv/eip, 


would  crush  what  remained  of  the  Bdgia 
army  and  would  occupy  our  ports.  Thecdxr 
constantly  reinforced  by  the  4th  army,  wobU 
endeavor  by  way  of  Ypres  to  reach  the  heigMs 
of  Kemmel,  Cassel,  and  overflow  the  ADgjo- 
French  left  wing. 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  for  Foch  to  raise  a 
wall  before  both  these  attacks  and  to  smast 
them.  The  decisive  victory  which  wouklh 
obtained  later  depended  on  this.  His  fiA 
action  -was  that  of  reestablishing  a  liaison  witi 
the  Belgian  army  and  to  reinforce  it  so  as  tx 
prolong  the  front  to  the  sea. 

Upon  the  still  empty  space  stretching  be 
tween  Lys  and  the  coast,  he  formed  a  fci 
strong  centres  such  as  Ypres  and  Dixmude;tha 
connected  them  by  filling  in  the  spaces  with  th 
available  Anglo-French  troops. 

While  he  was  improvising  this  new  front,  b 
sent  ahead  all  the  available  French  and  Britid 
cavalry  to  reconoitre  and  check  the  enemy. 

From  October  23rd  to  November  12th  tk 
battle  raged.  The  Germans  concentrated  x 
many  as  1  $  army  corps  between  Lys  and  th 
sea,  but  all  their  assaults  failed  before  the  o 
ergy  of  the  Allied  troops.  The  commands  d 
Foch  at  this  period,  all  without  exceptioi 
reflect  that  superior  will  which  galvaniiei 
the  troops: 

'*Maintenir  indiscuiabletneni  Voccupatkmi 
iel  position:'  "ArreUr  implacablement  tn 
nemi  sur  iel  front," 

THE   KAISER  COMMANDED  AND   FAILED 

The  Kaiser  was  there  reiterating  to  his  troop 
the  command  to  enter  Ypres  the  i  st  of  Novon 
ber.  He  had  numerical  superiority,  materii 
superiority,  and  that  superiority  which  is  ffw 
by  the  organization  of  one  homogeneous  anny 
Foch's  army  comprised,  French,  British,  Bd 
gians,  cavalrymen  on  foot  without  bayonets 
old  territorials,  and  sailors  little  accustooNK 
to  fight  on  land. 

But  with  all  these  odds  and  ends,  Fodi 
by  a  prodigy  of  energy,  had  made  one  sa^ 
army,  giving  them  one  single  spirit.  Th 
Kaiser's  will  supported  by  fifteen  Gemm 
army  corps  carefully  trained,  failed  before  tb 
superior  will  of  Foch,  chief  of  a  coalized  army 
organized  during  the  battle.  For  the  seoott 
time  after  the  Mame,  the  Allies  were  saved. 

Having  placed  his  confidence  in  Foch  duii^ 
the  entire  battle  of  Flanders,  Manhal  JoA 
gave  him  all  the  means  which  he  couM  labeiM 
xYv^  Tt^x  cjl  xVvit  ivmt.    Whm  tbe  batdem 
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ended  our  reserves  of  ammunition  were  almost 
exhausted. 

A  negative  success,  Foch  would  say  with  his 
rough  frankness,  but  a  success  without  which 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  would  have  been  im- 
possible, and  the  very  next  day  he  saw  that  the 
German  offensive  upon  the  western  front  was 
•  broken  for  more  than  a  year.  This  was  the 
necessary  time  for  England  to  form  her  new 
armies.  The  French  army  from  the  Marne 
to  Verdun  has  never  ceased  covering  the 
preparations  of  the  coalition.  This  is  why  its 
present  chief  has  a  right  to  require  of  others 
that  they  make  haste.  This  is  why  this  sense  of 
the  value  of  time  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  us  all. 

TO    MAKE    WAR    IS    TO    ATTACK 

U  one  looks  at  one  of  Foch's  orders  it  is  rare 
'Jot  to  find  this  imperative  ending,  **  without 
delay."     "Without  delay"  must  remain  now 
'Hore  than  ever  the  motto  for  all  of  us. 

If  circumstances  in  which   Foch  has  been 

^Ued  upon  several  times  to  take  command  of 

*hc  Allied  armies,  have  temporarily  imposed 

^pon  him  the  strategical  defensive,  we  must 

J^^ver  forget  that  he  is  essentially  for  offensive. 

They  will  never  get  it  out  of  my  head."  he 

^^id  one  day,  '*ibat  to  make  war  is  to  attack.*' 

It  was  by  an  attack  that  on  the  Marne  his 
^reat  inspiration  was  shown.  It  was  with  a 
tactical  offensive  that  on  the  Yser  he  resisted 
^he  formidable  German  push  of  October.  1914. 
It  was  the  offensive  that  he  studied  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  191 5;  but  it  was  not 
until  July,  1916,  that  he  possessed  the  material 
and  means  of  execution.  Marshal  Joffre  then 
entrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the  Somme 
offensive.  He  conducted  it  with  such  success 
that  the  enemy,  frightened  by  their  losses,  de- 
termined in  the  future  to  decline  such  a  battle. 
To  appreciate  the  results  of  this  offensive  one 
must  note  the  decision  of  the  enemy  at  the 
period  when  they  prescribed  the  construction  of 
the  Hindenburg  position,  that  is  to  say  in 
November  and  December,  1916.  If  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  retreat  until  the  spring  of  1917, 
it  is  because  Foch's  offensive  was  checked  by 
the  winter  and  by  events  independent  of  his 
will. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  recall  the  part 
played  by  Foch  in  the  steadying  of  the  Italian 
front  on  the  Piave  last  winter,  if  it  were  not 
to  emphasize  the  knowledge  he  possesses 
of  all  the  Allied  armies  and  the  well-earned 
confidence  with  which  he  inspires  them. 


The  battle  of  1918  recalls  1 
of  October.  1914,  and  Foch 'si 
to  a  better  understanding  I 
playing  now.  We  know  undl 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  I 
rection  of  operations  on  the  J 
and  the  results  which  he  J 
few  days.  One  can  guess  tl 
his  personal  action,  by  refer! 
sketched  above,  the  battles  I 
the  Yser.  I 

It  is  this  same  clear  visioJ 
of  events,  the  same  realizatl 
be  reached,  the  same  defml 
same  energy  of  execution.  I 
the  chief  who  conceives,  cl 
always  obeyed.  I 

WHY    FRANCE    HAD    A    CO  J 

A  general  belonging  to  J 
armies  said  before  me  one  dJ 
"This  war  is  between  thel 
Staff  officers  and  the  Germal 

1 1  is  not  one  of  the  least  J 
have  inspired  and  instruci 
Staff  in  time  of  peace.  I  si 
among  the  nations  allied  toJ 
in  1914  possessed  a  General 
the  labor  of  many  years  in  tl 
tion  of  problems  created  by  al 
French  military  organizattoJ 
smoothly  during  the  dttTicJ 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  bJ 
Staff  was  trained  to  this  dl 
all  c^"  us  thought  alike,  arl 
himself  in  the  same  man  J 
question  of  mobilization,  ol 
portation  by  rail,  or  uf  opi 
accustomed  to  translate  \J 
the  directions  of  our  chiefs  al 
out  completely.  I 

I  recall  that  at  a  dinnJ 
principal  leaders  of  the  GovJ 
Army,  in  1916,  Marshal  JoftJ 
getic  terms,  that  without  thl 
de  Guerre  the  victory  of  the  1 
been  impossible.  No  judgnJ 
defines  more  clearly  the  pJ 
General  Staff  in  this  war,      I 

But  what  must  be  especl 
that  the  l^cole  Super ieure  dm 
duced  the  present  Generall 
professors  such  as  Petain.  I 
and  him  who  was  and  reJ 
putable  chief:  FOCH.  1 
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o  Buy  and  Whom  the  President  Has  Now  Commandeered 
er  Who  Says:  "No  Man  Ever  Worked  For  Me" — He 
Who  Does  Not  Respond  to  Praise  for  Work  Well 
iSaid  to  the    Builders  of  the  Ttickahoe  —  His 
Kitchener — How  He  Gets  Great  Tasks 
s  Personahty  and  His   Record  and 
He  Fxpects  to  Get  More  Ships  this 
ar  than  Wc  Have  Demanded 
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stantly, unhesitatingly,  as  the  one  best  pos- 
sible selection.  Why?  What  has  he  done  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  perhaps  the  biggest 
thing  President  Wilson  has  yet  done  was  to 
make  Mr.  Schwab  Director-General  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

There  is  only  one  answer — personality;  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  makes  men  want  to 
'work  their  heads  off"  for  him;  the  kind  of 
optimism  that  inspires  every  one  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  with  belief  in  himself  and 
his  own  abilities;  the  sort  of  democracy  that 
makes  the  men  driving  rivets  in  a  ship's  keel 
grin  and  address  him  as  "Charley";  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  makes  him 
understand  that  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  a 
man  you  must  first  set  a  mark  for  him  to  reach 
and  then  make  it  worth  his  while  to  reach  it. 

Those  are  the  qualities  and  the  methods 
Mr.  Schwab  is  bringing  and  applying  to  the  big 
shipbuilding  task,  and  already — in  a  single 
month — his  personality  has  made  itself  felt. 
Ships  are  slipping  off  the  ways  a  little 
oftener,  rivets  are  being  driven  a  little 
faster,  because  he  is  on  the  job;  every  detail 
of  ship  construction,  from  the  movement  of 
steel  through  the  mills  to  the  last  coat  of  paint 
on  the  upper  works,  has  felt  the  quickening 
touch,  and  the  whole  ship  programme,  as  this  is 
w  ritten,  is  gaining  momentum  from  day  to  day. 

The  credit,  first  for  discerning  that  leader- 
ship was  needed  to  speed  up  shipbuilding  and 
then  for  commandeering  Mr.  Schwab,  belongs 
to  Edward  N,  Hurley,  Chairman  (rf  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board;  but  it  took  President  Wilson's 
personal  appeal  to  persuade  the  sted  man  to 
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Mr,  Schwab  knew  that  he  would  deal  with  this 
"job"  just  as  he  has  dealt  with  every  job  sincj 
he  first  became,  at  nineteen,  a  leader— 1  was 
going  to  say  "boss/'  but  that  wouldn't  be 
accurate — of  men.  They  knew  that  he  would 
find  waySp  new,  ingenious,  practical  ways  to 
stimulate  rivalry  between  the  different  ship- 
buiiding  plants,  between  the  gangs  of  men  in 
each  plant,  between  individual  workmen,  from 
managers  to  riveters;  they  knew,  too.  that  he 
would  make  it  worth  every  man's  while  to  do  a 
little  bit  more  than  was  expected  of  him— or  a 
good  deal  more,  for  that  matter — and,  most 
important  of  all,  they  knew  he  would  deal  out 
praise  and  approbation,  express  appreciation 
publicly  for  good  work,  in  such  ways  as  to  be 
worth  more  to  the  men  receiving  it  than  any 
money  reward.  For  it  was  by  exactly  those 
means  that  Charles  M.  Schwab  won  his  way  up 
from  driving  stakes  for  an  engineer  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  39,  built  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion into  the  biggest  shipbuilding  concern  in 
the  world  and  the  greatest  rival  of  Krupp's  in 
the  manufacture  of  guns  and  armor  plate,  and 
made  himself  beyond  doubt  the  most  com- 
manding personality  in  American  industry,  as 
well  as  the  most  genuinely  democratic. 

Perhaps  Mr,  Schwab's  methods  of  getting 
results  are  best  explained  by  saying  that  he 
works  with  men  as  his  instruments  as  other 
business  men  work  with  dollars.  He  never 
talks  of  dollars  nor  much  about  the  com- 
modities that  bring  the  dollars.  You  can't 
get  him  to  talk  about  ships  or  shells  or  steel 
for  more  than  ten  seconds  before  he  begins  to 
talk  about  men— the  men  behind  the  product, 
Therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
builder  of  great  organizations,  a  doer  of  big 
things.  It  is  the  man  that  interests  Mr. 
Schwab — not  men  in  the  mass  but  the  individ-  ^ 
ual  man*  He  wants  to  help  that  particular  fl 
man  to  do  his  work  belter  and  get  more  for 
doing  it.  He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  getting 
men  to  do  their  best.  "Nobody  ever  worked 
for  me/'  he  said,  talking  to  the  shipbuilders  at 
Hog  Island,  "but  many  thousands  have 
worked  with  me."  When  he  talks  of  his 
Bethlehem  Steel  employees  as  "my  partners'' 
he  means  it.  Every  man  in  the  employ  of  the 
corporation  is  a  real  partner,  sharing  in  the 
profit s»  givea  every  possible  opportunity  to 
express  his  individuality  even  in  so  common- 
place a  job  as  driving  rivets  or  running  a  crane, 
and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  them- 
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selves  that  he  selects  the  men  who  become  his 
managers,  superintendents,  directors,  officers 
ofhisccHnpanies. 

When,  in  1905,  he  decided  the  time  was  ripe 
and  the  fidd  open  for  a  steel  manufacturing 
coocem  that  should  specialize  in  high-grade 
products,  making  steel  of  qualities  not  widely 
used  in  America,  and  fabricating  articles,  such 
as  guns,  armor-plate,  ship  forgings  and  a  long 
line  of  other  products,  in  which  Europe,  and 
especially  Germany,  was  using  better  grades  of 
steel  than  were  being  produced  in  quantities 
in  America,  he  bought  the  bankrupt  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  and  with  it  control  of  the  assets 
oitht  United  States  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
He  took  fifteen  young  men  out  of  the  Bethle- 
hem plant  and  made  them  his  partners  and 
started  in  to  make  better  steel  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  it  had  been  made  in  America  before. 
Not  one  of  the  fifteen  men  he  picked  proved  a 
failure;  fourteen  of  them  are  associated  with 
him  to-day.  One  was  getting  $75  a  month 
operating  an  electric  crane;  now  he  has  the 
largest  personal  income  of  any  steel  employee 
in  the  United  States  and  is  a  multi-millionaire. 
He  is  Eugene  G.  Grace,  upon  whose  shoulders, 
as  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, there  has  descended  at  35  the  mantle 
Mr.  Schwab  dropped  when  he  severed  his 
Bethlehem  connection  to  build  ships  to  beat 
the  Boche. 

HE  REWARDS  AND  PRAISES  GOOD  WORK 

Mr.  Schwab  believes  the  bonus  method  is  the 
best  means  of  getting  the  best  work  out  of 
every  man  associated  with  him.  For  years 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
qfienited  on  the  bonus  system.  Salaries  have 
been  merely  nominal,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant executives  drawing  only  $100  a  week. 
Bonuses  for  good  work,  for  increased  produc- 
tXHi,  for  economies  in  operation,  and  for 
actual  achievement  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany in  many  other  directions,  have  been 
distributed  all  along  the  line  from  the  president, 
who  received  $1,000,000  last  year,  down  to  the 
men  in  the  blast  furnaces.  Mr.  Schwab  said: 
"  It  is  possiUe  to  obtain  the  personal  interest 
of  employees  thitMigh  this  system  in  a  manner 
not  faeretofwe obtainable  in  a  large  corporation. 
JThe  use  of  the  bonus  system  has  been  the  only 
^  iccessf  ut  way  to  secure  individual  cooperation 
lo  the  extent  we  have  found  desirable." 

So  one  of  the  very  first  things  Mr.  Schwab 
turned    his   attention   to,   when   he  became 
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each  particular  man  in  the  way  to  which  he 
will  respond  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  One 
cannot  oflFer  a  cash  prize  to  a  rear-admiral, 
for  example,  or  expect  him  to  rise  to  the 
same  sort  of  human  appeal  that  would  stimu- 
late a  riveter.  One  may,  however,  play  upon 
his  hobbies  or  appeal  to  his  sporting  instincts. 

"  How  many  ships  are  you  going  to  get  into 
the  water  this  year?"  Mr.  Schwab  asked  Rear- 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in 
charge  of  construction  at  the  Hog  Island  yards. 

"Our  programme  calls  for  31,  but  we  are 
going  to  try  for  48  at  least,"  was  the  reply. 

"Make  it  fifty  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  the 
best  Jersey  cow  in  America,"  said  Mr.  Schwab. 
The  Admiral  has  a  dairy  farm  in  Massachu- 
setts. Jersey  cows  are  his  especial  hobby. 
How  and  when  Mr.  Schwab  learned  this  is 
immaterial. 

"Tm  going  to  begin  picking  out  that  cow 
right  away,"  said  Admiral  Bowles,  "and  when 
I  get  her  Til  lead  her  through  the  yards  here 
so  all  the  boys  can  see  her." 

There  were  some  bets  made  that  day,  too — 
bets  that  Hog  Island  wouldn't  launch  48 
ships  before  December  31,  1918.  Hog  Island 
is  on  its  toes,  and  is  going  after  records! 

More  powerful,  though,  than  bonuses,  re- 
wards, prizes,  or  bets,  is  the  influence  Mr. 
Schwab  exerts  through  the  mere  impact  of  his 
personality.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
convey  on  paper.  Men  feel  it,  though,  even 
those  who  have  never  seen  him  but  have  only 
heard  others  talk  about  him.  One  reason  is 
that  the  men  who  work  regard  him  as  one  of 
themselves,  as  a  man  who  knows  what  each  of 
them  is  doing,  understands  his  own  particular 
personal  problem,  knows  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  is  laboring,  and  is  capable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  good  work,  for  the 
Director-General  himself  has  done  all  of  these 
things;  done  them  a  little  better  than  the  other 
fellow  and  so  climbed  up  the  ladder. 

HIS  SINCERITY  AND  ENTHUSIASM 

"The  appointment  of  Mr.  Schwab  has  had 
an  effect  on  the  workers  that  is  inspiring,"  said 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  head  of  the  National 
Service  Section  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. "They  appear  to  be  crazy  about 
him,  and  to  regard  him  as  'one  of  them.'  To 
hear  the  ship  men  talk  you'd  get  the  idea  that 
the  'big  boss'  was  a  man  who,  when  he  wanted 
a  little  change  from  the  monotony  of  i 
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things  up,  would  slip  into  overalls  and  drive  a 

few  thousand  rivets  or  put  in  a  couple  of  hours 

at  the  brake  of  a  hoisting  crane." 
He  creates  this  feeling  by  talking  and  acting 

at  all  times  in  the  simplest,  most  democratic, 

and  at  the  same  time  inspiring  fashion. 

Standing  on  a  plank  at  Hog  Island  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Schwab  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  little  group — also  standing  on 
planks — that  represented  every  phase  of  the 
Government's  shipbuilding  programme.  There 
were  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board; 
George  J.  Baldwin,  Vice-president  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion; Rear-Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  in  charge  of  the  Government's 
interests  at  Hog  Island;  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher  of  Florida,  Chairman  of  the  committee 
that  "investigated"  Hog  Island;  Charies  A. 
Piez,  vice-president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation;  and  Frederick  Holbrook,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  This  and  that  detail  of  the 
work  had  been  under  discussion.  There  was 
a  pause  for  a  moment  in  which  nobody  spoke. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Schwab  said: 

"  1  can't  tell  you  how  the  spirit  of  the  men  I 
meet  in  the  shipyards  stirs  me.  the  snap  they 
put  into  their  work,  and  their  patriotism.  No 
matter  how  good  a  workman  a  man  is,  1  want 
his  soul  in  his  work.  That  is  the  big  thing. 
That  is  patriotism,  and  that  is  what  we  must 
encourage."  Pointing  in  turn  to  Mr.  Huriey, 
himself,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Piez,  he  said: 
"  It's  not  you,  and  me,  and  you,  and  you,  the 
ones  at  the  top,  who  are  all-important  and 
deserve  credit;  it  is  every  man  who  does  good 
work.  In  some  way  we've  got  to  give  it  to  'em, 
and  with  it  encouragement  and  recognition. 
1  can't  tell  you  how  much  I'm  in  this,  heart 
and  soul.  You  can  get  me  whenever  you  need 
me.  I'll  come  once  a  week  anyhow,  you  can't 
keep  me  away;  but  if  you  need  me  oftener  call 
on  me  and  I'll  come." 

"  I  thought  I  was  the  most  enthusiastic  man 
on  this  job,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  "but  Mr. 
Schwab  has  got  me  going." 

HIS  SPEECH  TO  THE  "TUCKAHOE's"  BUILDERS 

"We  in  Washington  do  not  deserve  the 

credit  for  this,"  he  told  the  workmen  at  the 

Camden  yards   who  built  the   Tiukahoe   in 

twcnty-wven  days.    "We  can  but  smooth  the 

.jAb^  tji4t  yill  gperate  this  great  industry. 
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ally but  does  not  act  on  them;  the  great  man 
seldom  realizes  that  he  has  grasped  some 
of  the  basic  truths  of  life,  but  he  acts  on 
them.  After  observing  Mr.  Schwab's  daily, 
hourly  application  to  the  task  in  hand  of  the 
principles  he  enunciates,  one  acquires  respect 
for  the  man  as  well  as  the  principles. 

"  The  world  is  full  of  good  men;.l  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  idea  that  all  the  progress  comes 
from  the  work  and  inspiration  of  a  few  geniuses. 

"1  believe  that  for  real  work  the  way  to 
accomplish  results  is  to  get  the  man  with  his 
work  yet  to  be  done.  My  policy  has  been  to  de- 
velop the  man  with  his  career  still  ahead  of 
him;  the  man  who  is  dependent  upon  what  he 
has  yet  to  do  and  who  realizes  that  his  future 
depends  upon  himself. 

"  There  are  two  ways  to  build  an  organiza- 
tion ;  one  is  to  take  a  given  group  of  men  and 
make  places  for  them;  the  other,  and  the  way  I 
always  build  an  organization,  is  to  outline  the 
organization  in  skeleton  form  and  then  fit  men 
into  it  as  1  can  find  them.  The  thing  to  be 
done  is  the  important  matter.  And  when  I  put 
a  man  into  a  position  1  give  him  the  full 
responsibility  for  his  particular  part  of  the 
work  and  full  authority  to  act  in  accordance 
with  that  responsibility. 

"  Making  money  is  no  longer  the  prime  con- 
cern of  American  business.  It  is  a  question  of 
service  now,  and  we  are  all  serving  under  the 
same  banner  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

'*  This  is  a  theme  that  1  am  very  fond  of,  be- 
cause 1  believe  in  it  to  the  limit:  The  aristoc- 
racy of  the  future  will  not  be  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  or  of  wealth,  but  of  men  who  serve,  who 
do  things  for  their  country  and  their  fellow 
men.  The  great  prize  to  be  won  by  men  of 
ambition  to-day  is  not  money  but  recognition 
as  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  service;  this 
aristocracy  that  is  open  to  every  man,  instead 
of  the  old  dead  and  gone  aristocracy  that  was 
open  to  those  of  particular  birth  or  great 
wealth. 

"  The  way  to  get  things  done  is  to  stimulate 
competition,  1  do  not  meah  in  a  sordid,  money- 
getting  way,  but  in  the  desire  to  excel.  This 
must  always  be  coupled  with  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility and  credit  or  discredit  on  the  man 
doing  the  job. 

"The  way  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  a 
man  is  by  appreciation  and  encouragement. 

"I  have  yet  to  see  the  man,  however  great 
or  exalted  his  station,  who  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  approval  of  his  fellow  men.    I  have  yet 
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to  see  the  man,  who  is  worth  calling  a  man,  who 
does  not  put  forth  his  best  efforts  under  the 
af^roval  of  his  fellow  men.  And  the  severest 
criticism  that  can  come  to  any  man  is  not  to 
find  fault  with  him,  but  not  to  notice  him  at 
all." 

These  are  the  sort  of  aphorisms  in  which  Mr. 
Schwab  deals.  He  believes  in  them,  too,  and 
uses  their  principles  in  all  of  his  business  re- 
lations. How  effective  their  application  has 
been  nobody  knows  better  than  himself. 

"  I  consider  my  ability  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
among  the  men  the  greatest  asset  I  possess.  I 
like  to  be  out  in  the  yards,  among  the  workers, 
to  make  them  feel  they  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
organization/'  he  said,  a  few  days  after  his 
appointment.  "I  had  thought  that  in  my 
residence  in  New  York  among  capitalists  and 
others  1  had  lost  the  art  that  I  possessed  in 
younger  days  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  among 
workingmen.  But  I  found  that  association  had 
made  me  more  enthusiastic,  more  optimistic, 
and,  if  anything,  more  successful  than  in 
eariier  years.  The  spirit  and  the  morale  of 
the  men  are  beyond  question.  Each  day  sees 
them  improved.  Each  day  sees  them  more 
optimistic,  more  enthusiastic,  and  more  pa- 
triotic." 

HE  VALUES  BRITISH  APPRECIATION 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Schwab  believes  in  the 
power  of  public  approbation  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  earnest  worker  is  his  own  responsiveness  to 
praise.  There  is  no  possible  salary  or  financial 
inducement  that  could  have  tempted  him  to 
undertake  the  colossal  task  he  has  shouldered; 
there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any  one 
who  knows  him  that  the  public  commendation 
he  knows  will  be  his  if  he  gives  the  country 
ships  faster  than  the  public  has  been  expecting 
them  is  the  big  rtward  he  is  personally  striving 
for.  He  has  made  no  predictions,  indulged  in 
no  public  prophecies  as  to  what  he  expects  the 
shipyards  of  the  country  to  produce,  beyond 
saying: 

"  I  am  ijoing  to  find  out  by  contact,  on  the 
ground,  just  what  the  problems  of  the  ship- 
builders arep  and  try  to  solve  them  as  fast  as 
they  come  up." 

A  day  or  two  after  his  appointment,  how- 
ever, be  asked  a  friend: 

'"ITuw  many  tons  of  shipping  launched  this 

IT  wiJI  satisfy  thp  American  people?' 

'  The  public  has  been  led  to  expect  not  more 

than   3,000,000   tons   in    1918/'   replied   his 


friend.    "  If  you  do  better 
be  no  complaints/' 

"  If  1  gave  them  4.ooo,c 
be  satisfied?"  he  asked. 

"They  surely  would/'  w:; 

"I'll  do  better  than  thaj 
steel,  and  I  think  we  can. 
few  days  later  Mr.  Schwat| 
sonal  inspection  of  the  lar 
conferences  with  the  head 
building  companies,  annou^ 
crease  the  programme  by 
cent.,  by  enlarging  the  cap^ 
yards  and  building  in  thes(| 
than  had  been  planned. 

His  personal  responsiver 
he  displayed  when,  among] 
of  congratulation  on  his 
new  post,  came  a  cable  fl 
Winston  Spencer  Churchillf 

"1  am  delighted  to  lear| 
ment,  which  will  enable 
wonderful  energy  and  uniq| 
urgent  and  vital  task. 
work  together  at  the  Adi| 
ginning  of  the  war  and  the 
surmounted  every  difficultl 
completed  every  undertakif 
confidence  now.    AH  good 

"Winston  Churchiirs 
more  to  me,  expressing  as  I 
ciation  of  the  British  Govetf 
money  that  could  possibly  h| 
those  contracts,''  Mr  Schl 
meant  it,  too.  If  there  iJ 
his  crowded  career  of  whitT 
uinely  proud  than  of  anothJ 
almost  from  the  outbreak  o\ 
he  was  able  to  be  of  the  grtf 
Allied  cause  and  to  enjoy  ccl 
with  the  highest  officials  of  [ 
ment.  And  since  Mr.  Schwj 
oped  sense  of  humor,  he  ml 
secret  satisfaction  out  of  thi 
agents,  who,  banking  on  hisT 
ancestry,  confidently  and  rej 
to  buy  control  of  the  BetT 
poration,  with  its  vast  fa| 
guns  and  armor  plate  and 
had  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
Allies  was  Mr.  Schwab's  cat 
Germans  crossed  the  Belgi| 
his  death  would  not  have 
of  his  controlling  interest 
all  provided  against  on  thJ 
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visits  Mr.  Schwab  made  to  London  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Schwab's  trip  to  London  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  is  one  of  those  romances 
of  real  life  that  only  occasionally  come  to  the 
surface  for  the  edification  of  the  public.  Brit- 
ain found  itself  plunged  into  a  war  of  defence, 
without  men,  munitions,  or  even  an  adequate 
idea  of  how  to  organize  its  resources  against 
the  Germans.  The  nation  looked  to  Kitchener, 
its  idolized  hero  of  South  Africa  and  Khartoum, 
and  Kitchener  sent  for  Schwab.  The  steel 
maker  sailed  on  the  Olympic,  and  as  luck  would 
have  it,  it  was  on  this  voyage  that  the  big 
White  Star  liner,  skirting  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  arrived  on  the  scene  just  as  the 
Audacious,  the  first  British  war  ship  of  size  to 
fall  a  victim  to  German  submarine  warfare  was 
sinking.  The  crew  of  the  Audacious  was  res- 
cued by  the  Olympic,  which  was  held  at  anchor 
for  a  week  in  order  that  the  news  of  the  fate  of 
the  Audacious  might  not  leak  out.  Mr.  Schwab 
alone,  of  all  the  passengers,  was  permitted  to  go 
ashore.  He  was  landed  in  a  small  boat  at  a 
little  fishing  village  on  the  1  rish  coast,  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Londonderry,  whence  a  steamer 
was  scheduled  to  sail  that  evening  for  Liverpool. 

GOT  ARRESTED  TO  SEE  KITCHENER 

Inquiring  for  an  automobile,  he  was  told  the 
only  one  in  the  vicinity  belonged  to  a  doctor 
five  miles  away.  "  Get  me  that  car  and  get  me 
to  Londonderry  in  time  to  catch  the  night 
boat  and  I'll  pay  a  hundred  pounds,"  he  told 
his  fisherman  informant.  The  car  was  got — a 
Ford,  it  was — and  Mr.  Schwab  reached  the 
steamer's  pier.  But  getting  aboard  the  steamer 
was  another  matter. 

An  officer  stgpped  him  on  the  pier  and  asked 
for  his  credentials;  England  was  at  the  height 
of  its  spy  hysteria.  Mr.  Schwab  presented  his 
card.  No,  the  officer  had  never  heard  of  him 
— but  he  knew  a  German  name  when  he  saw 
one!  He  called  the  captain,  who  demanded  to 
see  his  passport.  That  document,  however, 
had  been  left  in  the  custody  of  the  captain  of 
thcOlympic,  now  at  anchor  more  than  seventy- 
five  miles  away — and  Kitchener  was  waiting. 
Mr.  Schwab  tried  to  explain,  but  the  captain 
had  never  heard  of  him  and  he  had  his  orders. 
Then  Mr.  Schwab  tried  persuasion.  And 
when  the  Director-General  starts  to  persuade 
—well,  as  "Uncle  John"  Wilson  said:  "If 
you  want  to  keep  anything  Chariey  Schwab 
wants,  don't  let  him  talk  to  you.    That's  a\\— 


don't  let  him  talk  to  you,  or  you'll  find  yonai 
walking  home  in  a  barrel." 

The  captain  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Sdnok 
was  a  German  spy,  and  even  the  suggest 
that  he  wire  Lord  Kitchener  did  not  removclii 
suspicions.  Finally,  Mr.  Schwab  IuimI 
wrote  a  telegram  to  the  War  Minister  d 
showed  it  to  the  captain,  asking  hira  nolli 
sail  until  he  had  a  reply.  The  captain  » 
ferred  with  the  agent  of  the  line,  then  tumdli 
Mr.  Schwab  and  said: 

"You  are  under  arrest.  I  will  take  yoBli 
Liverpool  in  charge  of  an  officer.  If  therein 
wire  there  from  Lord  Kitchener  saying  yon le 
all  right,  you  will  be  liberated;  if  not,  yooii 
be  taken  to  the  Tower." 

At  Liverpool,  of  course,  was  the  reassomi 
message  from  K.  of  K.,  coupled  with  aconfi' 
ment  to  the  captain  for  his  ability  to  btokt 
rule  intelligently,  and  Mr.  Schwab  took  Ik 
first  train  for  London.  Kitchener  was  waitill 
for  him. 

"Can  you  make  a  million  shells?''  heishfli 

"  Yes." 

"How  long  will  it  take?" 

"Ten  months." 

"Can  you  make  guns?" 

"Yes." 

"What  else  can  you  make?" 

Mr.  Schwab  told  him.  briefly. 

"What  about  prices?"  asked  Kitchener. 

"  1  think  our  company  is  entitled  to  1 « 
profit,"  suggested  Mr.  Schwab.  Kitdietf 
assented.    Then  he  added: 

"  This  is  not  going  to  be  a  short  war.  !  to 
see  five  years  of  it  at  least.  I  want  yourpWf 
that  control  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cofpn* 
tion  will  not  be  sold  by  you  and  your  asnd 
ates  under  five  years  from  now." 

"  Have  the  papers  drawn  and  I  will  if 
them,"  assented  Mr.  Schwab. 

The  foregoing  does  not  purport  to  be  J 
verbatim  report  of  the  conversation  betweo 
Kitchener  and  Schwab,  but  it  is  the  substno 
of  what  occurred  when  these  two  men  of  actiD 
met  in  the  British  War  Office. 

He  had  barely  returned  from  his  visit  t 
Lord  Kitchener  when  he  sailed  again,  this  tin 
on  the  Lusitania,  and  came  back  widi 
$50,000,000  submarine  order  in  his  pock 
Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  objecttdl 
the  delivery  of  these  submarines  to  the  Biitis 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violatioa  1 
the  spirit  of  neutrality.    Finally  it  was  deddi 
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could  be  built  in  America  and  the  vessels 

themselves  assembled  in  Canada.    This  was 

successfully  done. 
Contracts  for  guns,  ships,  and  munitions  for 

the  British  Government  executed  by  Mr. 
Schwab's  companies  before  the  United  States 
became  a  belligerent  have  been  estimated  at 
$1  $0,000,000.  For  the  Russian  Government 
approximately  $75,000,000  worth  of  work  was 
done.  The  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Corpora- 
tion were  doubled  and  doubled  again.  To  the 
shipbuilding  plants  at  Fore  River,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  and  San  Francisco,  was  added  the  huge 
Penn-Mary  plant  at  Sparrow's  Point,  near 
Baltimore,  for  the  production  of  merchant 
ships.  For  a  time,  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  there  was  much  talk  in  Wash- 
ington of  a  Government  armor-plate  plant: 
the  Bethlehem  works  were  making  too  much 
profit,  the  politicians  held.  When  America 
became  a  belligerent  it  was  to  Mr.  Schwab  and 
the  Bethlehem  Corporation,  by  this  time  the 
largest  shipbuilding  organization  in  the  world, 
that  the  Navy  Department  turned  for  the 
execution  of  its  vast  new  destroyer  and  sub- 
marine programme;  the  War  Department  for 
the  shells  and  guns  that  by  British  and  Russian 
work  the  company  had  learned  it  how  to  make 
well  and  speedily;  the  Shipping  Board  for  the 
biggest  and  fastest  merchant  craft,  and, 
finally,  the  President  for  the  man  himself.  For 
its  Navy  Department  contract  for  i$o  and 
more  destroyers,  the  Bethlehem  Corporation 
has  constructed  at  Squantum,  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, probably  the  largest  exclusively  naval 
shipyard  in  the  world;  on  the  ways  at  Spar- 
row's Point,  it  had  sixteen  Cunard  liners  and 
ten  of  the  largest  freighters  ever  built  under 
construction  when  we  entered  the  war;  what  it 
has  been  able  to  do  for  our  Army  in  guns  and 
shells  can  only  be  told  after  the  Boche  has  been 
beaten.  And  if  there  still  remained  in  any 
German  mind  the  notion  that  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  anything  but  a  100-per  cent. 
American  or  that  he  or  his  company  could  be 
bought  for  German  account,  his  appointment 
to  his  present  job  must  have  thoroughly  dis- 
pelled that  illusion. 

GERMANS  FAILED  TO  BUY  HIM 

There  is  no  doubt  that  German  interests  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  did  try  to  buy  the 
Bethlehem  works.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Schwab,  because  of  his  German  name  and 
descent,  his  interests  in  and  frequent  visits  to 


Germany,  and  his  frank  ad 
the  best  of  German  manJ 
which  he  had  adapted  to  hi 
at  one  time  counted  by  thl 
one  of  the  **German-Amef 
disloyalty  to  the  United  Stl 
confidently  reckon.     Hou'| 
by  Germany  for  control  of  I 
been  authoritatively  state^ 
the  sum  was  ?ioo,ooo.c 
holdings  alone  has  never  i 
cently   admitted   that   hel 
$60,000,000  for  a  half  intetf 

When    the    question 
whether  it  would  not  be 
mans  to  obtain  control  of '. 
its  stock  in  the  open  markel 
a  statement  in  which  he  sail 
in  control  of  the  Bethlehen 
The  only  way  any  one  e\i 
would  be  to  get  my  interj 
sell  my  interest  without 
who  stood  by  me  with  theirl 
struggling  to  put  the  Bethlj 
tion  where  it  is  to-day  tlT 
would  be  offered  for  my  sh| 
fact,  my  interest  is  not 
could  not  sell.     I  have  cc 
break."     When,    early- 
necessary  for  the  Bethleheil 
crease  its  capitalization  fr| 
ferred  and  the  same  amour 
issue  of  S45,ooo,ocx>  new  I 
found  to  prevent  control 
other  hands  than  those  of  \ 
personal  associates  by  ma 
the    so-called    "Class    B,l 
power.     When,  later,  anc 
capital  was  needed,  the 
issue  of  preferred  stock,  als 
power.     By  these  devices  I 
for  the  Bethlehem  Corpoi 
capitalization  to  keep  pacJ 
growth  of  its  war  businessj 
outside  or  un-American 
opportunity  to  obtain  con  j 

Even  while  German  agq 
to  convince  themselves  tha 
throw  the  weight  of  his 
German  side,  he  was  writi| 
bert  of  France  that  if  it 
to  do  so  he  would  place  tf 
the  industries  under  his  ccl 
of  the  French  Govemmenf 

*'  Many  of  my  years  hav 
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nent  for  the 
^rs»  who  con- 
>n,  A  recent 
to  the  Sisters 
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the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum.  ^  a  seaside 
playground  and  bathing  beach,  fulfy  equipped, 
on  Staten  Island,  fur  the  use  of  the  children 
under  the  Sisters'  charge.  An  industrial  school 
at  Homestead  is  another  of  his  public  gifts  in 
which  he  takes  a  deep  personal  interest. 

Organized  labor  or  such  of  its  leaders  as  do 
not  like  bonuses  and  "speeding  up  '  has  not 
always  been  friendly  to  Mr,  Schwab  and  his 
companies;  "uplift"  advocates^  who  hold  il 
the  employer's  duty  to  do  more  for  the  workers 
than  merely  to  pay  them  well  have  criticized 
what  they  have  regarded  as  insufficient  at- 
tention to  the  welfare  of  Bethlehem  employees. 
Mr.  Schwab  does  not  believe  it  is  good  for 
men  to  be  coddled,  pett^,  or  pampered.  But 
every  man  who  has  ever  worked  for  him 
"with*  him,  as  he  puts  it — knows  that 
good  work  never  passes  unnoticed  or  un- 
rewarded, and  that  is  the  principle  he  is  apply- 
ing to  the  building  of  ships  for  I  he  Government. 

He  sees  no  difticulties  ahead  that  cannot  be 
averted  by  intelligent  foresight.  He  acts  in- 
stantly, cutting  red  tape  right  and  left.  He 
sees  at  a  glance,  out  of  the  knowledge  Ix>rn  of 
experience,  what  each  or  any  shipyard  needs 
and  why  it  needs  it,  f^lants  are  being  enlarged 
that  should  have  been  enlarged  months  ago, 
machinery  being  installed  that  was  needed  last 
year;  some  of  Mr.  Schwab*s  predecessors  could 
not  see  the  need  when  it  was  pointed  out,  others 
lacked  initiative  or  power  to  act.  He  has 
absolute  authority,  makes  decisions  on  the 
moment  and  knows  why  things  should  or  should 
not  be  done.  There  would  seem  to  be  ground 
enough  for  the  optimistic  outlocjk  he  expressed 
a  month  after  his  appointment  when  he  said: 

"There  is  no  question  of  men  and  material. 
Labor  is  nobly  doing  the  work,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it.  The  men  must  be  well  housed 
and  cared  for. 

"  No  matter  how  many  ships  you  build,  they 
are  useless  unless  there  are  engines,  boilers,  and 
accessories  for  them.  The  building  of  engines 
and  boilers  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance, 
and  this  work  has  not  been  overlooked.  We 
must  enlarge  our  plans  for  engine  building  and 
the  construction  of  accessories,  I  do  not  con^ 
template  any  trouble  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary steel.  I  believe  that  production  will  jn« 
crease  to  meet  the  demand.  The  disturbing 
questions  are  those  of  fuel  and  transportation. 
We  are  meeting  with  hearty  cotjperaiion  in 
those  items,  however,  and  1  believe  the 
suits  will  be  satisfactory." 


<  HAKLES    Mli.HAbL    i^CHWAb 
^)»o  Vk%  Oireclor-Cieneral  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  is  applying  to  ihv  huge  task  of  building  more  ships 
ihjnwfTccvrr  brfoT«  constructed  in  *i  given  time,  the  same  methods  of  stimulaling  enthusiasm  through  healthy  rivalry. 
l>i«UKi,  Jftd  regard*  ihal  have  made  him  the  mosi  successful  leader  of  men  in  the  steel  industry 


mi:  is  cordial  and  oi-niai. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  not  a  dinicull  pi-rson  to  interview;  he  is  iordial.  even  genial  to  newspaper  men  aj»  he  is  to  everyone. 
To  f^et  him  to  talk  about  himself  or  about  what  he  expects  to  do  is  another  matter.  Like  most  great  men.  he  talks  in 
platitudes  when  he  talks  for  publication  at  all 


HE   NOW    PLAVS    t'.ULF    SOMETIMES 
Mt   ScKs^aI*  m?\i'r  went  in  for  (juitioor  sports  of  anv  kind  until  rtiH.    Then  he  took  up  gati — uiifi  ju  imk  a«*c»- 


j^rmr  from  lib  normal  h.vhiti  ,ind  m.mriFrs  as  if  it  wer«  merely  .inoiher  ph.ise  of  the  day's  worlc.     An  urdinary*  ^. 

fifti.  minui  tmty  thv  at^tt,  h  .t  gwxl  enough  goU  coil\im«1oT  H\m     It  wQUld  be  difficuh  for  him  tc  "iqu;ir7  liint%d("  wi!> 
iht"   7>ijv*"  fu  jr/rc  m/h'ng  mills  if  he  pul  un  kmcktrs 


IN    THE    SHIPYARDS 
This  is  the  way  Mr.  Schwab  appeared  the  day  he  made  his  speech  congratulating  those  who  had  huvK  vVv't  TML<:Vo\vc»t  \cv 

twenty-seven  days 


m. 
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A  FEW  hours  after  the  bombardment 
of  Odessa  I  was  closeted  with 
Enver.  discussing  the  subject  which 
was  then  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  foreigners  in  Turkey. 
How  would  the  Government  treat  its  resi- 
dent enemies?  Would  it  intern  them,  estab- 
lish concentration  camps,  pursue  them  with 
German  malignity,  and  perhaps  apply  the 
favorite  Turkish  measure  with  Christians— 
torture  and  massacre?  Thousands  of  enemy 
subjects  were  then  living  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  many  of  them  had  spent  their  whole 
lives  there;  others  had  even  been  born  on 
Ottoman  soil  All  these  people,  when  war 
broke  out,  had  every  reason  to  expect  the 
harshest  kind  of  treatment,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  most  of  them  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  murder.  The  DardaneWes 
fiad  been  closed,  so  that  there  was  little  chatvce 


that  outside  help  could  reach  these  pm^ 
capitulatory  rights,  under  which  they  hid 
lived  for  centuries,  had  been  abrogated.  Yhm 
was  really  nothing  between  the  foreign  rea- 
dents  and  destruction  except  the  American 
Oag.  The  fortune  of  war  had  now  made  me 
as  American  Ambassador,  the  protector  of  all 
British,  French,  Serbian,  and  Belgian  subject! 
I  realized  from  the  beginning  that  my  task 
would  be  a  difficult  one.  On  one  hand  wcrt 
the  Germans,  urging  their  well  known  idea^crf 
repression  and  brutality:  on  the  other  were  the 
Turks,  with  their  traditional  hatred  of  Chri^ 
tians  and  their  natural  instinct  to  maltrtat 
those  who  are  helplessly  placed  in  their  power 
Yet  1  had  certain  strong  arguments  on  mv 
side  and  I  now  proceeded  to  urge  them  Ofli 
Enver.  Turkey  desired  the  gcxxl  opuikm  of 
xVv^  ViTvSx^  S\^atfts;  and  hoped.  -afti»*  tfie  ^m; 
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TURKISH    TROOPS 
The  soldier  who  fights  bravely  because  death  in  battle  means  immediate  intrckiuirtiDii  to  P^inidise 


At  that  time  all  the  Hmbassies  in  Constan- 
tinople  took  it  for  granted  that  the  United 
States  would  be  the  peacemaker;  if  Turkey 
expected  us  to  be  her  friend,  1  now  told  Enver. 
she  would  have  to  treat  enemy  foreigners  in  a 
civilized  way,  *'  You  hope  to  be  reinstated  as  a 
world  power/  I  said.  "You  must  remember. 
that  the  civilized  world  will  carefully  watch 
you;  your  future  status  will  depend  on  ht:>w 
you  conduct  yourself  in  war/'  The  more 
educated  Turks,  including  Enver,  realized  that 
the  outside  world  regarded  them  as  a  people 
who  had  no  respect  for  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  or  the  finer  human  emotions,  and 
they  keenly  resented  this  attitude.  I  now 
reminded  Enver  that  Turkey  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  disprove  all  these  criticisms. 
"The  world  may  say  you  are  barbarians," 
I  argued,  "show  by  the  way  you  treat  these 
alien  enemies,  that  you  are  not.  Only  in 
this  way  can  you  be  freed  permanently  from 
the  ignominy  of  the  capitulations.  Prove 
that  you  are  worthy  of  being  emancipated  from 
foreign  tutelage.  Be  civilized — be  modern!" 
Jn  view  of  what  was  happening  in  Belgium 


and  Northern  France  at  that  moment,  my 
use  of  the  word  "modern/*  was  a  little  unfor^ 
tunate.  Enver  quickly  saw^  the  point.  Lf 
to  this  time  he  had  maintained  his  usual 
attitude  of  erect  and  dignified  composure, 
and  his  face,  as  always,  had  been  attentive, 
imperturbable,  almost  expressionless.  Now  in 
a  flash  his  whole  bearing  changed.  His  coun- 
tenance broke  into  a  cynical  smile,  he  leand 
over,  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table,  and 
said: 

"  Modern !  No,  however  Turkey  shall  wage 
war,  at  least  we  shall  not  be  'modem/  That 
is  the  most  barbaric  system  of  all.  We  shall 
simply  try  to  be  decent!" 

Naturally  I  construed  this  as  a  promise;  1 
understood  the  changeableness  of  the  Turkhh 
character  well  enough,  however,  to  know  that 
more  than  a  promise  was  necessary.  The 
Germans  were  constantly  prodding  the  Turk- 
ish officials,  persuading  them  to  adopt  the 
favorite  German  plan  of  operations  against 
enemy  aliens.  Germany  had  revived  many 
of  the  principles  of  ancient  and  medieval 
warfare,  one  of  her  most  barbaric  resurrectioas 
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THE    BRITISH    EMBASSY 

This  establishment  and  many  others  came  under  Mr.  Morgenthau's  protection  when  Turkey  entered  the  war.     At  one 
time  the  American  Ambassador  represented  ten  nations  at  the  Sublime  Porte 


from  the  past  being  this  practice  of  keeping 
certain  representatives  of  the  population,  pre- 
ferably people  of  distinction  and  influence,  as 
hostages  for  the  "good  behavior"  of  others. 
At  this  moment  the  German  military  staff 
was  urging  the  Turks  to  keep  foreign  res- 
idents for  this  purpose.  Just  as  the  Ger- 
mans held  non-combatants  in  Belgium  as 
security  for  the  "friendliness"  of  the  Belgians, 
and  placed  Belgian  women  and  chidren  at  the 
head  of  their  advancing  armies,  so  the  Ger- 
mans in  Turkey  were  now  planning  to  use 
French  and  British  residents  as  part  of  their 
protective  system  against  the  Allied  fleet. 
That  this  sinister  influence  was  constantly  at 
work  1  well  knew;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  I  should  meet  it  immediately,  and,  if 
possible,  gain  the  upper  hand  at  the  very  start. 
I  decided  that  the  departure  of  the  Entente 
diplomats  and  residents  from  Constantinople 
would  really  put  to  the  test  my  ability  to 
protect  the  foreign  residents.  If  all  the  French 
and  English  who  really  wished  to  leave  could 
safely  get  out  of  Turkey,  1  believed  that  this 
demonstration  would  have  a  restraining  in-? 


fluence.  not  only  upon  the  Germans,  but  upon 
the  underlings  of  the  Turkish  official  world. 

As  soon  as  1  arrived  at  the  railroad  station, 
the  day  following  the  break,  I  saw  that  my 
task  was  not  to  be  a  simple  one.  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  Turkish  authorities  for  two 
trains;  one  for  the  English  and  French  resi- 
dents, which  was  to  leave  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  one  for  the  diplomats  and  their  staff, 
which  was  to  go  at  nine.  But  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  working  according  to  schedule. 
The  station  was  a  surging  mass  of  excited 
and  frightened  people;  the  police  were  there 
in  full  force,  pushing  the  crowds  back;  the 
scene  was  an  indescribable  mixture  of  soldiers, 
gendarmes  diplomats,  baggage,  and  Turkish 
functionaries.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  was  Bedri  Bey,  prefect  of  police,  a  lawyer 
politician,  who  had  recently  been  elevated  to 
this  position,  and  who  keenly  realized  the 
importance  of  his  new  office.  Bedri  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  political  subordinate  of 
Talaat  and  one  of  his  most  valuable  tools.  He 
ranked  high  in  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress^  and  aspired  ultimately  to  obtain  a 


DJAVJD    BKY 

\n  the  roof  garden  on  the  top  of  one  rrf  the  buiMings  oF 
Yildiz  Kiosk,  formiTly  used  by  Sultnn  Abdul  Hamid  and 
I  he  bdjt"5  of  his  harem 

cabinet  position.  I^t-rhaps  his  most  impellioi^ 
motive  was  his  hatred  of  foreij^ners  and  forcii^n 
inlluence.  Iti  his  eves  lurkey  was  the  land 
exclusively  for  the  Turks;  he  hated  all  the  other 
elements  in  its  population,  and  he  particularlv 
resented  the  control  which  the  foreign  em- 
bassies had  for  years  exerted  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  his  country.  Indeed^  there  were 
fev/  men  in  Turkey  with  whom  the  permanent 
abolition  of  the  capitulations  was  such  a  heart- 
felt issue.  Naturally  in  the  next  few  months  I 
saw  much  of  Bedri:  he  was  constantly  crossing; 
my  path,  taking  an  almost  malicious  pleasure 
in  interfering  with  every  move  which  1  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  foreigners.  His  attitude 
was  half  prov{)king,  half  jocular;  we  were 
always  trying  to  outwit  each  other — I  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  French  and  British.  Bedri 
always  turning  up  as  an  obstacle  to  my  efforts; 
the  fight  for  the  foreigners,   indeed,  almost 


degenerated  into  a  personal  duel  between  the 
Prefect  of  Police  and  the  American  Embassy. 
Bedri  was  capable,  well  educated,  very  agile, 
and  not  particularly  ill-natured,  but  he  loved 
to  toy  with  a  helpless  foreigner.  Naturally, 
he  found  his  occupation  this  evening  a  con- 
genial one,  fl 

"What's   all    the   triiuble  about?"  I  asked" 
Bedri. 

Ihe  plans  had  been  changed,  he  answered: 
the  seven  o'clock  train  could  not  go.  This 
was  the  one  that  had  been  arranged  to  take 
the  tinoMicial  residents.  Only  the  nine  o'clock 
train,  the  one  provided  to  take  the  diplomatic 
forces  to  Oedeagatch,  would  be  permitted  to  H 
leave.  This  fact  that  we  had  tw^o  groups  of  ^ 
passengers,  one  of  which  could  go  and  the 
other  *jf  which  could  not,  naturally  caused 
great  commotion:  the  British  and  French 
Ambassadors  did  not  wish  to  leave  their 
nationals  behind,  and  the  htt-^r  r::fii?M  to 
believe  that  their  train*  which  the  Turkif'i 
officials  had  definitely  promised,  would  not 
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M.    lUCHLI  I  ,  IlL  LOARJAN  MIMslLR  A  I    CUNSIAN- 
TlNOPLb 

He  was  much  dislurhed  a  I  the  "Holy  War"  whkh 
the  lurks,  acting  under  German  advice,  decreed  against 
Christians,  lie  protested  to  the  German  Ambassador 
that  any  massacres  might  lose  Germany  the  fnendship  of 
Bulgaria 
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A  CARD  FROM  AtfeRIE  ELVIRA 
Tmn^bTed  it  read*:  "  The  Superior  of  the  religious  of 
Noire  Djme  of  Sion  presents  her  best  rumemf>Mnces  and 
hcf  vcr>'  appreciative  gratitude  to  Madame  Morgenlhau; 
me  sh*itl  never  forget  the  rxquistte  delicacy  with  which  we 
wef?  trebled  in  a  ver>'  diftlcult  and  grievous  moment;  it  is 
I  God  himself  whom  we  shall  ask  to  discharge  our  debt" 

I  Mart  sometime  that  evening.  I  immediately 
called  up  Enver  who  substantiated  Bedri's 
statement,  Turkey  had  many  subjects  in 
'Egypt*  he  said,  whose  situation  was  causing 
*  great  anxiety.  Before  th(*  French  and  Foolish 
residents  could  leave  Turkey,  assurances  must 
be  given  that  the  rights  of  Turkish  subjects  in 
these  countries  would  be  protected,  I  had 
no  difticulty  in  arranging  this  detail,  for  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  immediately  gave  the  necessary 
assurances.  However  this  did  not  settle  the 
matter:  indeed,  it  had  been  little  more  than  a 
pretext.  Bcdri  still  refused  to  let  the  train 
start;  the  order  holding  it  up.  he  said,  could 
not  be  rescindeJ,  for  that  would  now  dis- 
arrange the  general  schedule  and  might  cause 
accidents.  I  recognized  all  this  as  mere 
Turkish  evasion  and  1  knew  that  the  order  had 
come  from  a  higher  source  than  Bedri;  stiil 
nothing  could  be  done.  Moreover,  Bedri 
would  let  no  one  get  on  the  diplomatic  train 
until  I  had  personally  identified  him.  So  I 
had  to  stand  at  a  little  gate,  and  pass  upon 
each  applicant.  Everyone,  whether  he  be- 
longed lo  the  diplomatic  corps  or  not,  attempt- 
ed to  force  himself  through  this  narrow  passage- 
way, and  we  had  an  old-fashioned  Brooklyn 
Bridge  crush  on  a  small  scale.  People  were 
running  in  all  directions,  checking  baggage. 


purchasing  tickets,  arguing  with  officials, 
consoling  distracted  women  and  frightened 
children,  while  Bedri,  calm  and  collected, 
watched  the  whole  pandemonium  with  unsym- 
pathetic smile.  Mats  were  knocked  off,  cloth- 
ing was  torn,  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
Mallet,  the  British  Ambassador  became 
involved  in  a  set  to  with  an  officious  lurk — 
the  Englishman  winning  tirsi  honors  easily: 
and  i  caught  a  glimpse  of  BoiTipard,  the  French 
Ambassador,  vigorously  shaking  a  Turkish 
policeman.  One  lady  dropped  her  baby  in 
my  arms,  another  handed  me  a  small  boy, 
and  one  of  the  British  secretaries  made  me 
the  custodian  of  his  df>g.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
Louis  Mailet  became  obstreperous  and  refused 
to  leave;  he  had  an  idea  that  he  should  stav 
there  until  the  last  British  subject  had  safely 
left  Turkey.  But  I  told  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  protector  of  the  British;  that  I, 
as  American  Ambassador,  had  assumed  this 
responsibility;  and  that  I  could  hardly  assert 
myself  in  this  capacitx  if  he  remained  in  Con- 


BEDRl    BEY,    PREFECT    OF    POLICE    Al    CONSTAN- 
TINO PLH 

A  leader  of  the  Vuung  Turks  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Talaat  Mr  Morgenihau's  attempts  to  protect  the 
English  ;xnd  French  hccjmea  contest  between  himself  and 
Bedri,  who  accepted  the  German  view  that  foreigjicrs 
should  not  be  trealed  with  "loogreji  leniency*' 


MRb.    MORGbNTHAU    AND   SISTER   JEANNE 

I  br  hdp  rendered  by  Mrs   Morgenthau  to  another  French 

Sister.  M<^re  Elvira,  is  described  in  the  text 


eigners  remained  in  the 
station  several  hours, 
hoping  that,  at  the  last 
moment,  thev  would 
he  permitted  to  go, 
Bedri,  however,  was 
nexorable.  Their  pos- 
tron  was  almost  des- 
perate. They  had 
i^iven  up  their  quarters 
m  Constantinople,  and 
now  found  themselves 
practically  stranded. 
Some  were  taken  in  by^ 
friends  for  the  night^| 
others  found  accom- 
modations in  hotels. 
But  their  situatbi 
caused  the  u  t  mos 
anxiety.  Evidently, 
despite  all  official 
p ro m i se.^ ,  lurk e v wa s 
determined  to  keep 
these  foreign  residents 
as  hostages.  On  the 
one  hand  were  Enver 
and  Talaat.  tellin 
me  that  thev  intend 
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KOBtRT  COLLEGE    AT   CONSTANTINOPLE 

founded  by  Americans  more  ih^in  fifty  years  ago.    Turkey's  best  cdycalionaf  msliluiion  and  ihe  place  where  many  of  the 

intellectual  leaders  of  the  Balkans  have  received  theif  education 


to  conduct  their  war 
in  a  humane  manner, 
and, on  the  other,  were 
iheir  undeHings.  such 
as  Bedri,  behaving  in 
a  fashion  that   nega- 
livedall  thesecivilized 
pretensions.    The  fact 
was  that   the  officials 
wenj     quarreling 
among    themselves 
about   the  treatment 
of  foreigners:  and  the 
German  General  Staff 
was  leHing  the  cabinet 
that  they  were  making 
a    great    mistake    in 
showing  any  leniency 
to  their  enemy  ah'ens. 
Finally,  I  succeeded  in 
making  arrangements 
for  them  to  leave  the 
foltouing  day.    Bedri, 
in  more  complaisant 
mcHxl,  spent  that  after- 
noon at  the  Embassy. 
visfinr  *     sports;  we 
both  V         to  the  sta- 


THE   MODKRN    TURKISH    SULDIER 

In  I  he  uniform  and  equipment  in  i  reduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans, The  fez—the  immemorial  symbol  of  the  Otto- 
man— is  replaced  by  a  modem  helmet 


tion  in  the  evening  and 
started  the  train  safely 
to  Dedeagatch.  1 
gave  a  box  of  candy — 
"Turkish  Delights" 
to  each  one  of  the  fifty 
women  and  children 
on  the  train:  it  alti> 
get  her  was  a  happy 
party,  and  they  made 
no  attempt  to  hide 
their  relief  at  leaving 
Turkey.  At  Dedea- 
gatch they  met  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and 
the  reunion  that  took 
place,  I  afterward 
!earned/wasextremel>" 
touching.  1  was  made 
happy  by  receiving 
many  testimonials  of 
their  gratitude,  in  par- 
ticular a  letter,  signed 
by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred expressing  their 
thanks  to  xMrs.  Mor- 
genthau,  the  embassy 
'  staff,  and  myself- 
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There  were  still  several  who  wished  to  go 
and  next  day'  1  called  on  Talaat  in  their 
behalf.  I  found  him  in  one  of  his  most  graci- 
ous moods.  The  cabinet,  he  said,  had  care- 
fidiy  oxisidered  the  whole  matter  of  English 
jpd  French  residents  in  Turkey;  my  argu- 
filBts^  lie  added,  had  greatly  influenced  them. 
f^liy.  had  reached  the  formal  decision  that 
^flliamy  aliens  could  leave  or  remain,  as  they 
(ncCerred.  There  would  be  no  concentration 
cainpSp  they  could  pursue  their  usual  business 
in  peace,  and,  so  long  as  they  behaved  them- 
selves, they  would  not  be  molested.  Talaat 
said  that  the  Turks,  by  their  treatment  of  their 
resident  enemies,  proposed  to  show  the  world 
that  they  were  not  a  race  of  barbarians.  In 
return  for  this  promise  he  asked  a  favor  of  me; 
would  I  not  see  that  Turkey  was  praised  in  the 
American  and  European  press  for  this  deci- 
sion? I  went  home  and  immediately  sent  for 
Mr.  .Theron  Damon,  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Dr.  Lederer,  correspondent 
of  the  Berliner  Tagehlaii,  and  Dr.  Sandler,  who 
iqiresented  the  Paris  Herald,  and  gave  them 
interviews,  praising  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
toward  the  foreign  residents.  I  dAso  cabled 
the  news  to  Waishington,  London,  and  Paris 
and  to  all  our  consuls. 

Hardly  had  I  finished  with  the  correspon- 
dents when  1  again  received  alarming  news. 
1  had  arranged  for  another  train  that  evening, 
and  I  now  heard  that  the  Turks  were  refusing 
to  vis£  the  passports  of  those  whose  departure 
I  had  provided  for.    Again  1  went  to  the  rail- 
road station  and  again  I  found  a  mass  of  dis- 
tracted people;  the  women  were  weeping,  and 
the  children  screaming,  while  a   platoon  of 
Turkish  soldiers,  commanded  by  an  undersized 
popinjay  of  a  major,  was  driving  everybody 
Qut  of  the  station  with  the  flat  sides  of  their 
guns.     Bedri,  as  usual,  was  there,    and    as 
usual,  was  clearly  enjoying  the  confusion;  cer- 
tain of  the  passengers,  he  told  me.  had  not 
paid   their  income  tax,  and,  for  this  reason, 
they  would  not   be   permitted  to  leave.     I 
announced  that  I   would  be  responsible  for 
this  payment. 
I       ^"^I  can't  get  ahead  of  you,  Mr  Ambassador, 
I  can  1?"  said  Bedri,  with  a  laugh.     From  this 
I   we  all  thought  that  my  offer  had  settled  the 
I   matter  and  that  the  train  would  leave  as  per 
I   schedule.     But  then  suddenly  came  another 
I  order  holding  it  up  again. 
I      Since   I   had  just   had  my  interview  with 
\  Talaat,  this  ictjun  somewhat  nettled  me.    1 


J 


jumped  into  my  automobilJ 
Sublime  Porte,  where  he  u  J 
quarters.  Finding  no  oncl 
chauffeur  to  drive  direct  I 
Sometime  before  I  had  vil 
domestic  surroundings  and  I 
gave  me  the  opportunity  ttl 
ner  of  life  with  that  of  I 
associate.  The  contrast  \\\ 
I  had  found  Enver  living  il 
the  most  aristocratic  parts  I 
now  I  was  driving  to  one  of  I 
We  came  to  a  narrow  streeJ 
rough,  unpainted  wooden  I 
thing  distinguished  this  thrl 
others  in  Constantinople  J 
it  was  the  abiding  place  of  I 
man  in  the  Turkish  Empil 
stood  a  policeman  letting  I 
could  not  give  a  satisfactoJ 
so.  Our  auto,  like  all  oti 
but  we  were  promptly  J 
when  we  explained  who  %l 
trasted  with  Enver's  palaci 
erable  rooms  and  gorgeous  I 
house  was  an  old,  rickety,  J 
building.  All  this,  I  afterl 
part  of  the  setting  which  I 
for  his  career.  Like  mJ 
politician,  he  had  foundl 
a  man  of  "the  people"  a  I 
asset,  and  he  knew  that  al 
prosperity  and  ostentation  I 
influence  with  the  Union  J 
mittee,  most  of  whose  merl 
had  risen  from  the  lower  \J 
contents  of  the  house  werl 
with  the  exterior.  There  \l 
of  Oriental  magnificence.  I 
cheap;  a  few  coarse  prints  I 
and  one  or  two  well  worn  J 
on  the  flcx)r.  On  one  sidi 
table,  and  on  this  rested  J 
ment — once  Talaat's  meansi 
and  now  the  means  by  whicl 
with  his  associates.  I 

THE   BIG  BOSS  IN  I 

Amid  these  surroundingsl 
minutes  the  entrance  of  the  I 
In  due  time  a  door  opened  I 
the  room,  and  a  huge,  luml 
ated  figure  entered.  I  wJ 
contrast  which  this  Taiaal 
one  who  had  become  such  I 


The  World's  Work 

A^as  no  longer  Americans  particularly  pride  ourselves  on 

fs  and  the  thin  keeping  our  word-     We  do  it  as  individuals 

;  man  whom  1  and  as  a  nation.     We   refuse    to  deal   with 

garian  gypsy,  people  as  equals  who  do  not  do  this.     You 

h  fez;  the  rest  might  as  well  understand  now  that  we  can  do 

in  thick  gray  no  business  with  each  other  unless  I  can  de- 

:olor  protuded  pend  on  your  promises." 
lood  was  half         "Now,  this  isn't  my  fault.  ''Talaat  answered. 

t  well  under-  "The  Germans  are  to  blame  for  stopping  that 

ad  led  me  to  train.     The  German  Chief  of  Staff  has  just 

)  his  behavior  returned  and  is  making  a   big  fuss,   saying 

ant    bad    boy  that  we  are  too  easy  with  the  French  and 

down    wiih  a  English  and  that  we  must  not  let  them  go 

make  excuses,  away.     He  says  that  we  must  keep  them  for 

id  a  hesitating  hostages.     It  was  his  interference  that   did 

3m,  bringing  a  this/' 

resent ly  I  saw         That  was  precisely  what  I  had  suspected, 

about  twenty-  Talaat  had  given  me  his  promise,  then  Brons- 

i  of  the  child,  sart,  head  of  the  German  Staff,  had  practically 

were  Talaat 's  countermanded   his  orders.     Talaat *s  admis- 

had  already  sion  gave  me  the  opening  which  1  had  wished 

women  never  for.     By  this  time  my  relations  w^ith  Talaat 

.  they  are  ex-  had  become  so  friendly  that  1  could  talk  to  — 

ir    husbands*  him  almost  as  1  could  talk  to  my  own  son.         I 
tious  glimpses         *'Now,  Talaat/*  1  said,  *'you  have  got   to 

alaat,  on  this  have  some  one  to  advise  you  in  your  relations 

I  her  prclimi-  with   foreigners.     You   must   make  up   your 

later,  she  ap-  mind  whether  you  want  me  or  the  German 

opposite   me,  Staff,     Don't   you    think   you    will    make   a 

and,  who  was  mistake  if  you  place  yourself  entirely  in  the 

ind  there  she  hands  of  the  Germans?    The  time  may  come 

observant  for  when  you  will  need  me  against  the  Gennans/' 
n  the   house,         ''What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he  asked, 

landsome  and  watching  for  my  answer  with  intense  curic^sity, 
apparent  that         "The  Germans  are  sure  to  ask  you  to  do 

/  of  an  Amer-  many  things  you  don't  want  to  do.     If  you   _ 
can  tell  them  that  the  American  Ambassador  ■ 

dng  that  the  objects,  my  support  may  prove  useful  to  you, 

iking,  "don't  Besides,  you  know  we  all  expect  peace  in  a 

are    acting?  few  months.     Vou  know  that  the  Germans 

that  you  had  really  care  nothing  for  Turkey;  and  certainly 

I  English  de-  you  have  no  claims  on  the  Allies  for  assist- 

iish  this  news  ance.     There  is  only  one  nation  in  the  world 

press.     I    at  that  you  can  look  to  as  a  disinterested  friend 

nen  and  told  and  that  is  the  United  States.*' 
re    behaving.         This  fact  was  so  apparent  that   1    hardly 

'    The  whole  needed  to  argue  it  in  any  great  detail      How- 

t    tomorrow,  ever,  I  had  another  argument  that  struck  sftlL  J 

o  counteract  nearer  home.  ™ 

ere  you  have         **  If  you  let  the  Germans  win  this  point  lo- 

f  decent.  Are  day/'    I    said,   '*you  are  pralically   in   their 

ou  made  me?  power     >  ou  are  now  the  head  of  affairs,  but 

ntend  to  keep  you  are  still  a  civilian,     Are  you  going  to  let 

V?    Now  let's  the  military,  represented  by  Enver  and  the 

he  thing  we  German  staff,  overrule  your  orders?    Appar- 
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ently  thaft  is  what  has  happened  to-day.  If 
you  submit  to  it,  you  will  find  that  they  will 
be  running  things  from  now  on.  The  Ger- 
mans will  put  this  country  under  martial  law; 
then  where  will  you  civilians  be?" 
"  I  am  willing  to  help  you/'  he  replied. 

THREE  CHRISTIANS  FOR  EVERY  TURK 

He  turned  around  to  his  table  and  began 
working  his  telegraph  instrument.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  picture;  this  huge  Turk,  sit- 
ting there  in  his  gray  pajamas  and  his  red  fez, 
working  industriously  his  own  telegraph  key, 
his  young  wife  gazing  at  him  through  a  little 
window  and  the  late  afternoon  sun  streaming 
into  the  room.  Evidently  the  ruler  of  Tur- 
key was  having  his  troubles,  and,  as  the  argu- 
ment went  on  over  the  telegraph,  Talaat 
would  bang  his  key  with  increasing  irritation. 
He  told  me  that  the  pompous  major  at  the 
station  insisted  on  having  Enver's  written 
orders — since  orders  over  the  wire  might  easily 
be  counterfeited.  It  took  Talaat  some  time 
to  locate  Enver,  and  then  the  dispute  appar- 
ently started  all  over  again.  A  piece  of  news 
which  Talaat  received  at  that  moment  over 
the  wire  almost  ruined  my  case.  After  a 
prolonged  thumping  of  his  instrument,  in  the 
course  of  which  Talaat's  face  lost  its  geniality 
and  became  almost  savage,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said: 

"The  English  bombarded  the  Dardanelles 
this  morning  and  killed  two  Turks!" 

And  then  he  added: 

"We  intend  to  kill  three  Christians  for  every 
iMoslem  killed!" 

For  a  moment  1  thought  that  everything 
Xvas  lost.  Talaat's  face  reflected  only  one  emo- 
tion— hatred  of  the  English.  As  a  matter  of 
■fact,  the  English  had  committed  a  great  error 
in  bombarding  the  Straits  so  soon,  before  their 
nationals  had  left  the  country,  as  I  now  dis- 
covered. 1  had  to  go  over  much  of  the  ground 
again*  but  finally  I  succeeded  in  pacifying 
Talaat.  1  saw  that  he  was  vacillating  be- 
tween his  desire  to  punish  the  English  and 
his  desire  to  assert  his  own  authority  over 
that  of  Enver  and  the  Germans.  Fortunately 
the  latter  motive  gained  the  ascendancy.  At 
all  hazard,  he  was  determined  to  show  that 
be  was  boss. 

We  remained  there  more  than  two  hours, 
my  involuntary  host  pausing  now  and  then 
in  hts  telegraphing  to  entertain  mc  with  the 
latest  political  gossip.     [>javid,  the  Minister 


of  Finance,  he  said,  had| 
promised  to  work  for  tl- 
Grand  Vizier,  despite  hid 
persuaded    to    retain    hisj 
in  the  interior  would  not  I 
Beirut,  Alexandretta,  or  si 
were  bombarded;  in   thai 
exact  reprisals  of  the  Fif 
Talaat's  conversation  shol 
particular    liking    for    th| 
were    overbearing    and 
constantly  interfering  in 
treating  the  Turks  with  dl 

Finally  the  train  wasl 
had  shown  several  moods  [ 
had  been  by  turns  sulky  J 
age,  and  complaisant, 
of  the  Turkish  characteil 
do  not  comprehend  and  t( 
of  humor.  Talaat  himselfl 
and  a  funny  story.  Nov 
tablished  friendly  relation 
promise,   Talaat  became 

"Your  people  can  go  nl 
laugh.  "It's  time  to  buf 
Ambassador!" 

This  latter,  of  course,  w| 
little  gifts   1    had  made 
children  the  night  before| 
returned  to  the  station, 
disconsolate  passengers  sitl 
for  a  favorable  word.     Wlf 
the  train  would  leave  in 
thanks  and  gratitude  wer(| 

n 

Talaat's  statement  that 
Staff,  Bronssart,  had  real  I  ] 
was  a  valuable  piece  of 
cided  to  look  into  the  matt| 
this  idea  in  my  mind.   1 
Wangenheim.     The     lurll 
said,  had  solemnly  promig^ 
treat  their  enemies  deceni 
could   not   tolerate   any 
matter    from    the    Germi 
Wangenheim  had  repeated 
Germans  were  looking  t\ 
as  the  peacemaker;  1  ther| 
argument  with  him  that 
aat.     Proceedings  of  this  I 
his  country  when  the  davl 
ment  came!    Here,  I  saidj 
situation;  a  so-called  barf 
Turkey,  attempting  to  ma 
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with  decency  more  dangerous.    There  was  also  much  con- 

hand»  a  sup-  tlict  of  authority:  a  policy  decided  on  one  day 

nation,   like  would  be  reversed  the  next,  the  result  being 

issuade  them  that  we  never  knew  where  we  stood.     The 

of  an  impres-  mere  fact  that  the  Government  promised  me 

nake  on    the  that  foreigners  would  not  be  maltreated  by  no 

Wangenheim.  means  settled  the  matter,  for  some  underling, 

idp  and  sug-  like  Bedri  Bey.  could  frequently  find  an  excuse 

r    such   help,  for  disregarding  instruciions.     The  situation, 

*  the   United  therefore,  was  one  that  called  for  constant 

ce  with  Ger-  vigilance;  I  had  not  only  to  get  pledges  from 

ecetve  plenti-  men  like  Talaat  and  Enver,  but    I  had  per- 

and    cotton,  sonally  to  see  that  these  pledges  were  carried 

1  shall  relate,  into  action, 
d. 

INVASION  OF  A  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 

NOT  HELP  [   a^Qj^^  Qne  November  morning  at  four 

e  I  had  prac-  o*clockr  I  had  been  dreaming,  or  I  had  had  a 

nan  Embassy  *' presentiment/'  that  all  was  not  going  wdl 

eign  residents  W'ith   the  Sion  Soeurs,   a    French    sisterhood 

realized  that,  which  had  for  many  years  conducted  a  school 

t  be  a  feeling  for  girls  in  Constantinople.  Madame  Bompard, 

>t  exerting  all  the  wife  of  the  French  Ambassador,  and  several 

istian  peoples  ladies  of  the  French  colony,  had  particutarly 

itals,  schools,  requested  me  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this 

I    naturally  institution.     It  was  a   splendidly  conducted 

my  influence  school;  the  daughters  of  many  of  the  best 

he  support  of  familes  of  all  nationalities  attended  it;  when 

:oIleagues.     1  these    girls    were    assembled,   the   Christians 

matter  with  wearing  silver  crosses  and  the  non-Christians 

nd  the  repre-  silver  stars,  the  sight  was  particularly  beauti- 

holic   power,  ful  and  impressive,  and  naturally  the  thought 

Wangenheim  of  the  brutal  Turks  breaking  into  such  a  com- 

oy  the  Turks,  munity  was  enough  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  any 

It  the  English  properly  constituted   man.     Though  we  had 

Dardanelles,  nothing  more  definite  than  an  uneasy  feeling 

fid  it  over  to  that  something  might  be  wTong,  Mrs.  Mor-» 

forces,    said  genthau  and  I  decided  to  go  up  immediately 

(  a  calamity,  after  breakfast,    As  we  approached  the  build- 

ed  that  they  ing  we  noted  nothing  particularly  suspicious^ 

graces  of  the  the  place  was  quiet  and  the  whole  almospher^ 

1  do  nothing  was  one  of  peace  and  sanctity.    Just  as  we' 

y    F^allavicini  ascended   the   steps,    however,    five   Turkish 

nheim  and  he  policemen  followed  on  our  heels.   They  crowded 

^  all  the  time  after  us  into  the  vestibule,  much  to  the  conster- 

lad  not  con-  nation  of  a  few  of  the  sisters,  who  happened  to 

behaved  de-  be  in  the  waiting  room.    Thi*  m<*re  fact  that 

jirit  was  not  the  American    Ambassador   came   with    the 

n   Bronssart,  police  in  itself  inc teased  their  alarm,  though 

he  fact  that  our  arrival  together  was  purely  coincidental. 
Cabinet  who        *'What  do  you  wani?'*  I  ask^d,  turning  to 

stian  cuttare  the    men.    As    they    spoke    only    Turkish, 

had  resigiied  naturally  they  did  not  undersfrtnd  mc,  aiMl 

m  in  cniering  they   Marit-d    in  puf»h   mc  a5tide-     My   own 

rdg^ers  even  knowledge  ol   f  urkish  was  extremely  limited, 
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but  I  knew  thut  the  word  "Elchi"  meant 
"Ambassador."  So,  pointing  to  myself,  I 
said,  "  Elchi  Americaner." 

This  scrap  of  Turkish  worked  like  magic. 
In  Turkey  an  Ambassador  is  a  sacred  object, 
and  these  policemen  immediately  respected 
my  authority.    Meanwhile   the   sisters   had 
sent  for  their  superior,  Mfere  Elvira.    This 
lady  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  personages  in  Constantinople.   That 
morning  as  she  came  in  quietly  and  faced  these 
Turkish  policemen,  showing  not  a  sign  of  fear, 
and  completely  overawing  them  by  the  splen- 
ck)r  and  dignity  of  her  bearing,  she  represented 
to  my  eyes  almost   a   supernatural   being. 
M&re  Elvira  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families  of   France;  she  was  a 
woman  of  perhaps  forty  years  of  age,  with  black 
hair  and  shining  black  eyes,  all  accentuated  by 
a  pale  face  that  radiated  culture,  character, 
and  intelligence.     I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  I  looked  at  her  that  morning,  that  there  was 
not  a  diplomatic  circle  in  the  world  to  which 
she  would  not  have  added  grace  and  dignity, 
/n  a  few  seconds  Mdre  Elvira  had  this  present 
distracting  situation  completely  under  control. 
She  sent  for  a  sister  who  spoke  Turkish  and 
queried    the    policemen.    They     said     that 
they  were*  acting  under  Bedri's  orders.      All 
the  foreign  schools  were  to  be  closed  that 
Urioming;  the  Government  intended  to  seize 
^i  their  buildings.    There  were  about  seventy- 
two  teachers  and  sisters  in  this  convent;  the 
police  had  orders  to  shut  all  these  into  two 
Tooms,  where  they  were  to  be  held  practically  as 
priscmers.  There  were  about  two  hundred  girls; 
these  were  to  be  turned  out  into  the  streets, 
and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.    The  fact  that 
it  was  raining  in  torrents,  and  that  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold,  accentuated  the  barbarity 
of  ihl>  jnuceeding.     Yet  even  enemy  school 
and    religious   institution    in    Constantinople 
was  undergoing  a  similar  experience  at  this 
lime.     Clearly  this  was  a  situation  which  I 
could  not  handle  alone,  and  I  at  once  tele- 
phoned  for  a   Turkish   interpreter.     Herein 
is    another    incident    which    may    have    an 
interest  for  those  who  believe  in  providential 
intervenlion.     When  I  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople telephones  had  been  unknown,  but,  in 
the  tasi  few  months,  an  English  company  had 
been  intrtKJucing  a  sysicm.    The  night  before 
my  e?cperience  with  the  Sion  Sceurs,  my  legal 
adviser  had  called  me  up  and  proudly  told  me 
thai  his  telephone  had  just   been  installed. 


I  jotted  down  his  numberl 
dum  I  now  found  in  my  pi 
interpreter  I  should  have  b{ 
without  this  telephone  I 
mediately  brought  him  to  I 

MRS.    MORGENTHAU    T| 

While   waiting   for    his| 
the  operations  of  the  polii 
who  fortunately  speaks  Fij 
all  the  details  from  the 
genthau  understood  the 
know  that  they  had  other  | 
expulsion  of  the  sisters 
The  Turks  regard  these  ir 
tories  of  treasure;  the  va 
contain  are  greatly  exaggel 
mind;  and   it  was  a  safl 
among  other  things,  thi^ 
industrious    raiding   exp 
evidences  of  wealth. 

"  Have  you  any  money  | 
here?"  Mrs.  Morgenthai 
sisters. 

Yes,  they  had  in  fact 
kept  in  a  safe  upstairs, 
keep  the  policemen  busy 
of  the  sisters  quietly   dil 
scene.     Upstairs   the   sistT 
a   hundred    square   piece) 
into    which    had    been 
coins.     In  all    the   Sion 
liquid    form    about    fifty  I 
They  had  been  fearing  expj 
— hence  these  preparation^ 
had  several  bundles  of  s^ 
valuable  papers,  such  as 
school.     Certainly  here 
would    appeal    to    Turki] 
Morgenthau    knew   that 
obtained  control  of  the  bl 
be  little  likelihood  that  thl 
ever  see  their  money  agaij 
the  sisters,  my  wife  proj 
much  as  she  could  on  her  pJ 
stairs,  and  marched  throi 
darmes  out  into  the  rain. I 
told    me   afterward    that  [ 
ran  cold  with  fright  as  s| 
guardians  of  the  law;  fron 
however,  she  was  absolu| 
lected.    She  stepped  into  1 
driven  to  the  American 
money  in  our  vault,  and  pi 
the    school.     Again    MrsI 
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his  behavior  improved,  I  should  be  forced  to 
picture  him  as  the  villain.    One  day  he  asked 
me,  in  all  seriousness,  whether  he  could  not  do 
something  that  would  justify  me  in  portraying 
him  in  a  more  favorable  light.    This  attitude 
gave  me  an  opportunity  1  had  been  seeking 
for  some  time.    Constantinople  had  for  many 
years  been  a  centre  for  the  white  slave  trade: 
a  particularly  vicious  gang  was  then  operating 
under  cover  of  a  fake  synagogue.    An  inter- 
national Committee,  organized  to  fight  this 
crew,  had  made  me  chairman.     I  told  Bedri 
that  he  now  had  the  chance  to  secure  a  reputa- 
tion; because  of  the  war.  his  powers  as  Prefect 
of  Police  had  been  greatly  increased;  a  little 
vigorous  action  on  his  part  would  permanently 
rid  the  city  of  this  disgrace.     The  enthusiasm 
with  which  Bedri  adopted  my  suggestion  and 
the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which  he  did 
the  work,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
decent  people.     In  a  few  days  every  white 
slave  trader  in  Constantinople  was  scurrying 
for  safety;  most  were  arrested,  a  few  made  their 
escape;  such  as  were  foreigners,  after  serving 
terms  in  jail,  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
Bedri  furnished  me  photographs  of  all  the  cul- 
prits and  they  are  now  on  file  in  our  State 
{Department.     1  was  not  writing  a  book  at 
*^hat  time,  but  I  felt  obliged  to  secure  some  pub- 
lic recognition  for  Bedri's  work.     1  therefore 
sent  his  photograph,  with  a  few  words  about 
fcis  achievement,   to  the  New   York   Times, 
^^vhich  published  it  in  a  Sunday  edition.     That 
^  great  American  newspaper  had  recognized 
liim  in  this  way  delighted  Bedri  beyond  words. 
For  months  he  carried  in  his  pocket  the  page 
of  the  Times  containing  his  picture,  showing  it 
to   all    his   friends.    This    event    ended    my 
troubles  with  the  Prefect  of  Police;  for  the 
rest  of  my  stay  we  had  very  few  clashes. 

Ill 

All  this  time  I  was  increasing  my  knowledge 
of  the  modern  German  character,  as  illustrated 
in  Wangenheim  and  his  associates.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  Germans  showed 
their  most  ingratiating  side  to  Americans; 
as  time  went  on,  however,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
almost  unanimously  supported  the  Allies,  and 
that  the  Washington  Administration  would  not 
disregard  the  neutrality  laws  in  order  to  pro- 
mote Germany's  interest,  this  friendly  attitude 
chan.'^ed  and  became  almost  hostile. 

The  grievance  to  which  the  German  Ambas- 


k    ch; 


sador  constantly  returneal 
tion  was  the  old   familiif 
American  ammunition  to 
ever  met  him  that  he  did| 
He  was  constantly   aski 
President  Wilson,  urgin^i^l 
embargo;  of  course,  my 
commerce  in  munitions  wd 
made  no  impression.     As  I 
Dardanelles  became  morl 
heim's  insistence  on  the 
ammunition  grew.   Heassd 
shells  used  at  the  Dardanj 
in  America,  and  that  the 
really  waging  war  on  Turl 
One  day,  more  angry  thi 
me  a  piece  of  shell.     On  it  f 
inscription  "B.  S.  Co/' 

WANGENHEIM   AND    * 

"Look  at  that!'*  he  sail 
know  what  'B.  S,  Co/ 
Bethlehem  Steel  Companl 
the    Turks    furious.       Af 
we   are   going   to    hold 
responsible  for  it.    We  al 
more  proof,  and  we  are  ^| 
account  for  every  death 
shells.     If  you  would  or 
make  them  stop  selling 
enemies,  the  war  would  bJ 

1  made  the  usual  defenl 
genheim's  attention  to  thJ 
had  sold  munitions  to  sJ 
War;  but  all  this  was  to  n| 
Wangenheim  saw  was  tha 
formed  an  asset  to  his  en  J 
the  situation  did  not  inlef 
1  refused  point  blank  to  \\| 
about  the  matter. 

A  few  days  afterward  a  I 
the  Ikdam  discussing  Ful 
relations.  This  contribuf 
part,  was  extremely  compli 
its  real  purpose,  however| 
present  with  the  past,  ar 
our  action  in  furnishing 
key's  enemies  was  hardlj 
the  historic  friendship  be  I 
tries.  The  whole  thing  \\ 
merely  to  get  before  the  1 1 
ment  almost  parenthetici 
final  paragraph.  "Accorl 
correspondents  at  the  D( 
that  most  of  the  shells 
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and  French  during  the  last  bombardment  were 
made  in  America."  At  this  time  the  German 
Embassy  controlled  the  Ikdam,  and  was  con- 
ducting it  entirely  in  the  interest  of  German 
propaganda.  A  statement  of  this  sort,  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  impressionable  and  fanatical 
Turks,  fnight  have  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences. I  therefore  took  the  matter  up 
immediately  with  the  man  whom  1  regarded 
as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  attack — the  Ger- 
man Ambassador. 

At  first  Wangenheim  asserted  his  inno- 
cence; he  was  as  bland  as  a  child  in  protesting 
his  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair.  1  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statements  in 
the  Ikdam  were  almost  identically  the  same 
as  those  which  he  had  made  to  me  a  few  days 
before;  that  the  language  in  certain  spots, 
indeed,  was  almost  a  repetition  of  his  own 
conversation 

"  Either  you  wrote  that  article  yourself/'  1 
said,  "or  you  called  in  the  reporter  and  gave 
him  the  leading  ideas." 

Wangenheim  saw  that  there  was  no  use  in 
further  denying  the  authorship. 

"Well,"  he  said,  throwing  back  his  head, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

This  Tweed-like  attitude  rather  nettled  me 
and  1  resented  it  on  the  spot. 

"  1 11  tell  you  what  1  am  going  to  do  about  it," 
I  replied,  "and  you  know  that  1  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  my  threats.  Either  you  stop 
stirring  up  anti-American  feeling  in  Turkey 
or  I  shall  start  a  campaign  of  anti-German 
sentiment  here. 

"You  know.  Baron,"  1  added,  "that  you 
Germans  are  skating  on  very  thin  ice  in  this 
country.  You  know  that  the  Turks  don't  love 
you  any  too  well.  In  fact,  you  know  that 
Americans  are  more  popular  here  than  you  are. 
Supposing  that  1  go  out,  tell  the  Turks  how  you 
are  simply  using  them  for  your  own  benefit — 
that  you  do  not  really  regard  them  as  your 
allies,  but  merely  as  pawns  in  the  game  you  are 
playing.  Now,  in  stirring  up  anti-American 
feeling  here  you  are  touching  my  softest  spot. 
You  are  exposing  our  educational  and  religious 
institutions  to  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  No 
one  knows  what  they  may  do  if  they  are  per- 
suaded that  their  relatives  are  being  shot  down 
by  American  bullets.  You  stop  this  at  once, 
or  in  three  weeks  1  will  fill  the  whole  of  Turkey 
with  animosity  toward  the  Germans.  It  will 
be  a  battle  between  us  and  I  am  ready  for  it." 
Wangenheim's  attitude  changed  at  once. 


He  turned  around,  put  his  arm  on  my  shoulder 
and  assumed  his  most  conciliatory  manner. 

"Come,  let  us  be  friends/'  he  said.  *'  I  see 
that  you  are  right  about  this.  I  see  that  such 
attacks  might  injure  your  friends,  the  mis- 
sionaries. I  promise  you  that  they  will  be 
stopped." 

From  that  day  the  Turkish  press  never 
made  the  slightest  unfriendly  allusion  to  the 
United  States.  When  I  think  of  the  infamous 
plots  which  Wangenheim  was  instigating  at 
that  moment,  his  objection  to  the  use  of  a  few 
American  shells  by  English  battleships— if 
English  battleships  used  any  such  shells, 
which  I  seriously  doubt — seems  almost  gro- 
tesque. In  the  early  days  Wangenheim  had 
explained  to  me  Germany's  real  purpose  in 
forcing  Turkey  into  the  conflict.  He  made 
this  explanation  quietly  and  nonchalantly, 
as  though  it  had  been  quite  the  most  ordinary 
matter  in  the  world.  Sitting  in  his  office, 
puffmg  away  at  his  big  black  German  cigar, 
he  unfolded  Germany's  scheme  to  arouse  the 
whole  fanatical  Moslem  world  against  the 
Christians.  Germany  had  planned  a  real 
"  holy  war"  as  one  means  of  destroying  English 
and  French  influence  in  the  world.  "Turkey 
herself  is  not  the  really  important  matter." 
said  Wangenheim.  "Her  army  is  a  small 
one,  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  do  very  much. 
For  the  most  part  it  will  act  on  the  deSfensive. 
But  the  big  thing  is  the  Moslem  world.  If 
we  can  stir  the  Mohammedans  up  against 
the  English  and  Russians,  we  can  force  them  to 
make  peace." 

What  Wangenheim  evidently  meant  by  the 
"Big  thing"  became  apparent  on  November 
13th,  when  the  Sultan  issued  his  declaration  of 
war;  this  declaration  was  really  an  appeal  for 
a  Jibad,  or  a  "Holy  War"  against  the 
infidel.  Soon  afterward  the  Sheik-uI-Islam 
published  his  proclamation,  summoning  the 
whole  Moslem  world  to  arise  and  massacre 
their  Christian  oppressors.  *'Oh  Moslems!" 
concluded  this  document.  "  Ye  who  are  smitten 
with  happiness  and  are  on  the  verge  of  sacri- 
ficing your  life  and  your  goods  for  the  cause 
of  right,  and  of  braving  perils,  gather  now 
around  the  Imperial  throne,  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  Almighty,  who,  in  the  Koran, 
promises  us  bliss  in  this  and  in  the  next  world; 
embrace  ye  the  foot  of  the  Caliph's  throne  and 
know  ye  that  the  state  is  at  war  with  Russia. 
England,  France,  and  their  AHief.  and  that 
these  are  the  enemies  of  liX^aeu    Tht  Oucf 
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of  the  believers,  the  Caliph,  invites  you  all  as 
Moslems  to  join   in   the   Holy   War!"     The 
religious   leaders   read   this   proclamation    to 
their  assembled  congregations  in  the  mosques; 
all  the  newspaj)ers  printed  it  conspicuously; 
emissaries  spread  it  broadcast  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  large  Mohammedan  popula- 
tions— India,  China,   Persia,   E^ypt,  Algiers, 
Tripoli.  Morocco,  and  the  like — reading  it  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  and  exhorting  the 
populace  to  obey  the  mandate.     The  Ikdam, 
the  Turkish  newspaper  which  had  passed  into 
German   ownership,   was   constantly   inciting 
the   masses.     "The  deeds  of  our  enemies." 
Wrote     this    Turco-German    editor,     "have 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  God.    A  gleam  of 
Aope    has    appeared.      All     Mohammedans, 
young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children, 
/Must  fulfil  their  duty  so  that  the  gleam  may 
riot   fade  away,  but  give  light  to  us  forever. 
How  many  great  things  can  be  accomplished 
by   the  arms  of  vigorous  men.  by  the  aid  of 
others,  of  women  and  children!     .     .     .     Ihe 
'time  for  action  has  come.     We  shall  all  have 
to  fight  with  all  our  strength,  with  all  our  soul. 
xvith  teeth  and  nails,  with  all  the  sinews  of  our 
"bodies  and  of  our  spirits.     If  we  do  it.  the  de- 
liverance of  the  subjected  Mohammedan  king- 
doms is  assured.     Then,  if  God  so  wills,  we 
shall   march  unashamed   by  the  side  of  our 
friends  who  send  their  greetings  to  the  Cres- 
cent.   Allah  is  our  aid  and  the  Prophet  is  our 
support." 

The  Sultan's  proclamation  was  an  official 
public  document,  and  dealt  with  the  proposed 
Holy  War  only  in  a  general  way,  but  about 
this  same  time  theie  appeared  a  secret  pamphlet 
which  gave  instructions  to  the  faithful  in 
more  specific  terms.  This  paper  was  not 
read  in  the  mosques;  it  was  distributed  stealth- 
ily in  all  Mohammedan  countries — India, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Syria,  and  many  others; 
and  it  was  significantly  printed  in  Arabic, 
the  language  of  the  Koran.  It  was  a  lengthy 
document — the  English  translation  contains 
10,000  words — full  of  quotations  from  the 
Koran;  and  its  style  was  frenzied  in  its  appeal 
to  racial  and  religious  hatred.  It  described  a 
detailed  plan  of  operations  for  the  assassination 
and  extermination  of  all  Christians — except 
those  of  German  nationality.  A  few  extracts 
will  fairly  portray  its  spirit:  "O  people  of 
the  faith  and  O  beloved  Moslems,  consider, 
even  though  but  for  a  brief  moment,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Islamic  world.    For  if 


you  consider  this  but  for  a  I 
long.  You  will  behold  a  I 
affairs  which  will  cause  thel 
fire  of  grief  to  blaze.  V 
country  of  India,  which  ccl 
millions  of  Moslems,  fallen  J 
divisions  and  weaknesses,  il 
enemies  of  God,  the  infidell 
forty  millions  of  Moslems  il 
the  chains  of  captivit}^  anJ 
the  rule  of  the  Dutch,  all  hi 
are  much  fewer  in  numbel 
and  do  not  enjoy  a  much  I 
^'ou  see  Egypt,  MoroccJ 
and  the  Sudan  suffering  thi 
and  groaning  in  the  graspl 
God  and  his  apostle.  Youl 
try  of  Siberia  and  TurkesrI 
Bokhara  and  the  Caucasil 
and  Kazan  and  EzferhanI 
whose  Moslem  peoples  beliJ 
God.  ground  under  the  feet  I 
who  are  the  enemies  alreal 
You  behold  Persia  being  I 
tit  ion  and  you  see  the  cilvl 
which  for  ages  has  unceasil 
to  breast  with  the  enemies  I 
become  the  target  for  npprti 
Thus  wherever  you  look  \  J 
emies  of  the  true  religioTl 
English,  the  Russian,  andl 
oppressed  Islam  and  invJ 
every  possible  way.  We  I 
the  insults  we  have  receivJ 
these  nations  who  desire  I 
Islam  and  wipe  all  Mohamrl 
of  the  earth.  This  tyrani 
endurable  limits;  the  cup  I 
is  full  to  overflowing.  .  I 
Moslems  work  and  the  infJ 
lems  are  hungry  and  suffcl 
gorge  themselves  and  UvJ 
world  of  Islam  sinks  down  J 
and  the  Christian  world  gl 
more  and  more  exalted.  I 
enslaved  and  the  infidels  al 
This  is  all  because  the  Ml 
doned  the  plan  set  forth  I 
ignored  the  I  loly  War  wll 
.  .  .  But  the  time  has  I 
Holy  War,  and  by  this  thel 
be  forever  freed  from  the  pi 
who  oppress  it.  This  H0I3I 
come  a  sacred  duty.  KnoJ 
of  infidels  in  the  Islamic  l| 
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with  impunity — excq>t  those  to  whom  the 
Moslem  power  has  promised  security  and  who 
are  allied  with  it.  [Herein  we  find  that  Ger- 
mans and  FAustrians  are  excepted  from 
massacre.]  The  killing  of  infidels  who  rule 
over  Islam  has  become  a  sacred  duty,  whether 
you  do  it  secretly  or  oj)enly,  as  the  Koran 
has  decreed:  Take  them  and  kill  them  when- 
ever you  come  across  them.  Behold  we  have 
delivered  them  unto  your  hands  and  given 
you  supreme  power  over  them.'  He  who  kills 
even  one  unbeliever  of  those  who  rule  over  us, 
whether  he  does  it  secretly  or  openly,  shall  be 
rewarded  by  God.  And  let  every  Moslem 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  swear 
a  solemn  oath  to  kill  at  last  three  or  four  of 
the  infidels  who  rule  over  him,  for  they  are 
the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  faith.  Let 
every  Moslem  know  that  his  reward  for  doing 
so  shall  be  doubled  by  the  God  who  created 
heaven  and  earth.  A  Moslem  who  does  this 
shall  be  saved  from  the  terrors  of  the  day  of 
Judgment,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Who  is  the  man  who  can  refuse  such  a  recom- 
pense for  such  a  small  deed?  .  .  .  Yet 
the  time  has  come  that  we  should  rise  up 
as  the  rising  of  one  man,  in  one  hand  a  sword, 
in  the  other  a  gun,  in  his  pocket  balls  of  fire 
and  death  dealing  missiles,  and  in  his  heart  the 
light  of  the  faith,  and  that  we  should  lift  up 
our  voices,  saying — India  for  the  Indian 
Moslems,  Java  for  the  Javanese  Moslems, 
Algeria  for  the  Algerian  Moslems,  Morocco  ' 
for  the  Moroccan  Moslems,  Tunis  for  the 
Tunisian  Moslems,  Egypt  for  the  Egyptian 
Moslems,  Iran  for  the  Iranian  Moslems,  Turan 
for  the  Turanian  Moslems,  Bokhara  for  the 
Bokharan  Moslems,  Caucasus  for  the  Cau- 
casian Moslems,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire 
for  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  Arabs." 

Specific  instructions  for  carrying  out  this 
Holy  purpose  follow.  There  shall  be  a 
"heart  war" — every  follower  of  the  Prophet, 
that  is,  shall  constantly  nourish  in  his  spirit 
a  hatred  of  the  infidel;  a  "speech  war" — with 
tongue  and  pen  every  Moslem  shall  spread 
this  same  hatred  wherever  Mohammedans 
live— and  a  war  of  deed,  fighting  and  killing 
the  infidel  wherever  he  shows  his  head.  This 
latter  conflict,  says  the  pamphlet,  is  the  "true 
war."  There  is  to  be  a  "little  holy  war"  and 
a  "great  holy  war;"  the  first  describes  the 
battle  which  every  Mohammedan  is  to  wage 
in  his  community  against  his  Christian  neigh- 
bors, and  the  second  is  the  great  worid  struggle  ^ 


which  united  Islam>  in  India,  Arabia/ Turkey, 
Africa,  and  other  countries  is  to  wage  against 
the  infidel  oppressors.  "The  Holy  War,"  says 
this  pamphet,  "will  be  of  three  forms.  First 
the  individual  war,  which  consists  of  the 
individual  personal  deed.  This  may  be  with 
cutting,  killing  instruments,  like  the  Holy 
War  which  one  of  the  faithful  made  against 
Peter  Gal)',  the  infidel  English  governor, 
like  the  slaying  of  the  English  chief  of  police 
in  India,  and  like  the  killing  of  one  of  the 
officials  arriving  in  Mecca  by  Abi  Busir  (may 
God  be  pleased  with  him)."  The  document 
gives  several  other  instances  of  assassination 
which  the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  imitate. 
The  believers  are  told  to  organize  "bands." 
and  to  go  forth  and  slay  Christians.  The 
most  useful  are  those  organized  and  operating 
in  secret.  "  It  is  hop)ed  that  the  Islamic  world 
of  to-day  will  profit  very  greatly  from  such  secret 
bands."  The  third  method  is  by  "organized 
campaigns,"  that  is,  by  trained  armies. 

In  all  parts  of  this  incentive  to  murder  and 
assassination  there  are  indications  that  a  Ger- 
man hand  hasexercised  an  editorial  supervision. 
Only  those  infidels  are  to  be  slain,  "  who  rule 
over  us" — that  is,  those  who  have  Moham- 
medan subjects.  As  Germany  has  no  such 
subjects,  this  saving  clause  was  expected  to 
protect  Germans  from  assault.  The  Germans 
with  their  usual  interest  in  their  own  well- 
being  and  their  usual  disregard  of  their  ally, 
evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that  Austria 
had  many  Mohammedans  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovinia.  Moslems  are  instructed  that 
they  should  form  armies,  "even  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
foreign  elements" — that  is,  bring  in  Ger- 
man instructors  and  German  officers.  "You 
must  remember," — this  is  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  blanket  protection  to  Germans 
everywhere — "that  it  is  absolutely  unlawful 
to  oppose  any  of  the  peoples  of  other  religions 
between  whom  and  the  Moslems  there  is  a 
covenant  or  of  those  who  have  not  manifested 
hostility  to  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  or  those 
who  have  entered  under  the  protection  <rf  the 
Moslems." 

Even  though  I  had  not  had  Wangenheim*s 
personal  statement  that  the  Germans  intended 
to  arouse  the  Mohammedans  everywhere 
against  England,  France,  and  Russia,  these 
interpolations  would  clearly  enough  have 
indicated  the  real  inspiration  of  this  anuudng 
document.    At  the  time  WaqgeiillMeiaii  dis» 
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cussed  the  matter  with  me,   his  chief  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  a  "Holy  War"  of  this  sort 
could  be  the  quickest  means  of  forcing  England 
to   make    peace.    According    to    this    point 
of  view,  it  was  really  a  great  peace  offensive. 
At  that  time  Wangenheim  reflected  the  con- 
viction, which  was  prevalent   in   all   official 
circles,  that  Germany  had  made  a  mistake  in 
bringing  England  into  the  conflict  and  it  was 
his  idea  now  that  if  back  fires  could  be  started 
against  England  in  India,  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
and  other  places,  the  British  Empire  would 
withdraw.     Even    if    British    Mohammedans 
refused  to  rise,  Wangenheim  believed  that  the 
mere  threat  of  such  an  uprising  would  induce 
England  to  abandon  Belgium  and  France  to 
their  fate.    The  danger  of  spreading  such  in- 
cendiary literature  among  a  wildly  fanatical 
people  is  apparent.     1  was  not  the  only  neutral 
diplomat  who  feared  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences.    M.  Tocheff.  the  Bulgarian  Minister, 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  was  much  disturbed.    At   that   time 
Bulgaria  was  neutral,  and  M.  Tocheff  used  to 
tell  me  that  his  country  hoped  to  maintain 
this  neutrality.     Each  side,  he  said,  expected 
that  Bulgaria  would  become  its  ally;  it  was 
Bulgaria's  policy  to  keep  each  side  in  this  ex- 
pectant   frame   of   mind.     Should    Germany 
succeed  in  starting  a  **Holy  War"  and  should 
massacres  result,  Bulgaria,  added  M.  Tocheff, 
would  certainly  join  forces  with  the  Entente. 
We  arranged  that  he  should  call  upon  Wangen- 
ijeim  and  repeat  this  statement,  and  that  I 
should   bring  similar  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Enver.     From  the  first,  however,  the  "Holy 
'Var"  proved  a  failure.    The  Mohammedans 
^f  such  countries  as  India,  Egypt,  Algiers,  and 
Alorocco   knew  that   they  were   getting  far 
better  treatment  than  they  could  obtain  under 
^ny  other  conceivable  conditions.     Moreover, 
\:he  simple-minded   Mohammedans  could  not 
Vinderstand  why  they  should  prosecute  a  holy 
\?var  against  Christians  with  Christian  nations, 
^uch  as  Germany  and  Austria,  as  their  partners. 
*This  association  made  the  whole  proposition 
ridiculous.    The  Koran,  it  is  true,  commands 
the  slaughter  of  Christians,  but  it  makes  no 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Germans.     In  the 
mind  of  the  fanatical  Mohammedan,  a  Ger- 
man rayab  is  as  much  Christian  dirt  as  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  and  his  massacre 
is   just    as    meritorious    an    act.    The    fine 
distinctions  necessitated  by  EuiopfMLjUplo- 
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macy,  he  understands  about  I 
understands  the  law  of  J 
nebular  hypothesis.  The  I 
take  this  into  account  is  oni 
of  the  fundamental  GermI 
real  ignorance  of  the  world  J 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  "CORNWALL" 

I.    From  Plymouth  to  the  Falklands 

The  First-Hand  Story  of  the  Battle  to  the  Death  Between  the  Carmania  and  the 
Cap  Trafalgar — ^The  Prelude  to  the  Sinking  of  Von  Spee's  Squadron 

off  the  Falkland  Islands 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 

(Lieutenant  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserves) 


OF  THE  countless  stories  of  naval 
i  action  which  1  have  listened  to 
I  in  the  course  of  the  months  1 
'  have  spent  with  the  Grand 
Fleet,  1  cannot  recall  a  single 
one  which  was  told  as  the  consequence  of  be- 
ing asked  for  with  malice  aforethought.  1 
have  never  yet  found  a  man  of  action  who  was 
enamoured  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  raised 
in  the  recital  of  his  own  exploits,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  another  calculated  to 
throw  an  otherwise  not  untalkative  British 
naval  officer  into  a  state  of  uncommuni- 
cativeness  in  comparison  with  which  the  tradi- 
tional silence  of  the  Sphinx  or  the  proverbial 
close-mouthed ness  of  the  clam  are  alike  sheer 
garrulity,  it  is  to  ask  an  officer,  point  blank, 
to  tell  you  (for  instance)  how  he  took  his  sub- 
marine into  the  Baltic,  or  what  his  destroyer 
did  at  Jutland,  or  how  he  fought  his  cruiser  at 
Dogger  Bank,  or  something  similar. 

Thus,  it  was  only  by  an  anecdote  now  and 
then  as  this  or  that  incident  of  the  day  recalled 

it  to  his  mind,  that  Captain came  to  tell 

me  the  story  of  theCc?mu;a//'swork  during  those 
eventful  early  months  of  the  war  when  he 
commanded  that  now  famous  cruiser.  Pieced 
together,  it  ran  about  like  this: 

"  We  were  at  Plymouth  when  the  war  be- 
gan," said  he,  "and  our  first  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  protecting  and  shepherding  safely 
to  port  several  British  ships  carrying  bullion 
which  were  still  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  a 
baffling  sort  of  a  job,  especially  as  there  were 
two  or  three  German  raiders  loose  in  the  north 
Atlantic,  the  favorite  ruse  of  each  of  which 
was  to  represent  itself  as  a  British  cruiser 
engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  work  as  the 
Cornwall  Warned  of  these  wolves  in  shep- 
ards'  clothing,  the  merchantmen  we  sought  to 
protect  were  afraid  to  reveal  their  whereabouts 


by  wireless,  the  consequence  being  that  our 
first  forerunning  efforts  to  safeguard  the  seas 
.resolved  themselves  into  a  sort  of  a  marine 
combination  of  'Blind  Man's  Buff'  and 
'  Hide-and-Seek,'  played  pretty  well  all  over 
the  Atlantic.  All  the  ships  with  especially  val- 
uable cargoes  got  safely  to  port  ultimately, 
though  none  of  them,  that  1  remember,  directly 
under  the  wing  of  the  Cornwall.  It  was  our 
first  taste  of  the  'so-near-and-yet-so-far' 
kind  of  life  that  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the 
cruiser  which  essays  the  dual  r61e  of  commerce 
protector  and  raider  chaser. 

"We  never  had  the  luck  to  sight  even  so  much 
as  the  smoke  of  the  Karlsruhe,  the  German 
raider  we  were  hunting,  although — as  I  learned 
only  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the 
information — the  Cornwall  was  within  an 
hour  or  two's  steaming  of  her  on  one  occasion. 

But  one  of  our  most  interesting  experiences 
was  helping  the  Carmania  limp  back  to  base 
following  her  successful  engagement  with  the 
Cap  Tr^algar, — the  first  great  duel  ever  fought 
between  modem  armed  merchantmen,  a  con- 
flict, indeed,  which  is  still  practically  unique 
in  naval  history. 

"  There  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
ships,"  he  said,  "the  Cap  Trafalgar  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Hamburg  Sud  Amerika  liners 
had  a  good  deal  the  best  of  it  on  the 
score  of  age,  and  the  Carmania  probably 
something  on  the  score  of  size.  The 
latter  had  been  hastily  converted  at  Liver- 
pool immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
while  the  former  turned  herself  from  sheep  into 
wolf  about  the  same  time  by  arming  herself 
with  the  guns  of  a  small  German  gunboat.  This 
gunboat,  by  the  way,  steamed  to  the  nearest 
Brazilian  port,  and,  with  true  Hunnish  k>gic, 
claimed  the  right  to  intern  as  a  peaceful  German 
merchantman  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
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"The  fight  between  ihtCarmama  and  Cap 
Trafalgar'  he  continued  "has  well  been  called 
'The  Battle  of  the  Hay-stacks/  for  never 
before  (or  since,  for  that  matter)  have  two 
ships  with  such  towering  upper  works  stor>d  off 
and  tried  to  batter  each  other  to  pieces  with 
gunfire,  indeed,  I  well  recall  C- — —'s  saying 
that,  up  to  the  very  end,  he  could  not  conceive 
that  either  ship  could  sink  the  other,  and  of 
how-^even  after  the  Carmania  had  been 
struck  three  or  four  score  times  and  a  raging 
fire  forward  had  driven  him  from  the  bridge — 
he  kept  wondering  in  the  back  of  his  brain  what 
sort  of  a  fight  the  duel  would  resolve  itself  in- 
to when  btath  had  exhausted  their  shells.  Luck- 
ily, he  did  not  has^e  to  face  that  development. 

BOTH    SHIPS   AFIRE 

"  Both  ships,  according  to  G 's  account^ 

began  blazing  at  each  other  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  range,  and,  as  each  was  eager  to 

fight  it  out  to  a  finish,  the  distance  separating 
them  was,  for  a  while,  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  something  like  three  thousand 
yards,  however,  some  sort  of  a  rapid-fire  gun 
burst  into  action  on  the  Trafalgar.  '  It 
didn't  appear  to  be  doing  me  much  harm/  said 

G in  telling  me  of  it,  'but  the  incessant 

pom-pom  of  the  accursed  thing  got  so  much 
on  my  nerves  that  I  drew  off  far  enough  to 
dull  the  edge  of  its  infernal  yapping.' 

'*A  thing  which  came  near  to  putting  the 
Cartnanh  out  of  the  running  before  she  had 
completed  the  polishing  off  of  her  opponent 
was  the  shell  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  viola- 
ting the  sanctity  of  the  captain's  cabin^ — the 
one  that  burned  everything  but  the  Norfolk 
jacket-  This  projectilc^a  four-inch — though, 
(probably  owing  to  the  small  resistance  offered 
by  the  light  upper  works)  it  did  not  explode, 
generated  enough  heat  in  its  passage  to  start  a 

fire.      Beginning  on  G ^'s  personal  effects. 

this  confiagration  spread  to  the  bridge,  des- 
troying the  navigating  instruments  and  ulti- 
mately making  it  impossible  to  remain  there 
— the  latter  a  serious  blow  in  itself.  What 
made  this  fire  especially  troublesome  was  the 
difficulty,  because  of  the  cutting  of  the  main, 
of  bringing  water  to  bear  upon  it.  As  it  was* 
it  was  necessary  to  head  the  Carmania  down 
the  wind  to  reduce  the  draught  fanning  the 
names.  Nothing  else  would  have  saved  her, 
Hxcept  for  one  thing,  this  expedient  would  have 
enabled  the  now  thoroughly  worsted  (though 
G didn't   know   it)     Ttafalgar    to   with* 
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draw  from  the  action,  and  this  was  that  the 
latter  was  herself  on  fire  and  had  to  take  the 
same  course  willy-nilly.  From  that  moment 
qn  the  battle  was  as  irretrievably  joined  as  one 
of  those  old  Spanish  knife-duels  in  which  the 
opponents  were  locked  together  in  a  room  to 
fight  to  a  finish.  Often  as  not,  so  they  say, 
the  victor  in  one  of  these  fights  only  survived 
the  loser  by  minutes  or  hours,  and  so  would  it 
have  been  in  this  instance  had  they  not  finally 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  on  the  Car- 
numia. 

THE  captain's   FOOTWORK 

"G 's  account  of  the  way  he  had  to  carry 

on  after  being  driven  from  the  bridge — it  was 
really  a  splendid  bit  of  seamanship — ^was 
funny  in  the  extreme,  but  the  reality  must 
have  been  funnier  still ;  that  is,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  anything  happening  while  shells 
are  bursting  and  blowing  men  to  bits  every 

few  seconds.    G is  one  of  the  biggest  m^n 

in  the  navy — ^around  the  waist,  I  mean — 
so  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  of  him  to  be  very 
shifty  on  his  feet.  And  yet,  by  the  irony  of 
Fate,  it  was  he  of  all  men  who  was  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  task  that  required  only 
less  footwork  than  it  did  headwork.  With  the 
battle  going  on  all  the  time,  they  rigged  up 
some  sort  of  a  'jury'  steering  gear,  or  it  may 
be  that  they  steered  her  by  her  screws.    At 

any  rate,  G had  to  command  her  from 

the  most  commanding  position  he  could 
find  on  one  of  the  after  decks,  or  rather,  as  he 
had  no  longer  voice-pipe  communication  with 
the  engine  room,  he  had  to  keep  dashing 
back  and  forth  (it  must  have  been  for  all  the 
world  like  a  batsman  running  in  cricket)  be- 
tween two  or  three  commanding  positions. 

*  If  I  wanted  to  open  the  range  a  bit,'  he  said, 

*  I  had  to  nip  for'rard,  wait  till  there  was  an 
interval  in  both  gunfire  and  shell-burst,  and 
yell  down  a  hatchway'  (or  was  it  a  ventila- 
tor) 'to  the  engine  room  to  "Slow  port"; 
or  if  I  suddenly  found  it  imperative  to  open 
the  distance,  I  had  to  make  the  same  journey 
and  pass  the  word  down  to  "Stop  starboard" !' 
The  very  thought  of  that  mad  shuttling  back 
and  forth  under  the  equatorial  sun  used  to 

make  poor  G mop  his  forehead  and  pour 

himself  a  fresh  drink  every  time  he  told  the 
story. 

"Battered  and  burning  fiercely  as  both  ships 

were,  G confessed  that   even    at    this 

ncture  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  feeling 


that  neither  of  them  had  enough  shells  to 
sink  the  other.  '  I  was  racking  my  brain  for 
some  plan  of  action  to  follow  when  that 
moment  arrived.'  he  said,  'when  suddenly 
the  Trafalgar  began  to  heel  sharply  and 
started  to  sink.  It  was  our  second  or  third 
salvo,  which  had  holed  her  badly  at  the  water- 
line,  that  did  the  business.  She  had  kept 
steaming  and  fighting  for  close  to  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  afterward,  though/ 

"G told  us  one  very  good  story  about  hB 

gunnery  officer.  'It  was  just  before  the 
shell  which  started  the  fire  struck  us/  he  said 

'that  Y 's  sun-helmet  was  knocked  off— 

I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  by  the  wind  or 
the  concussion  of  the  firing.  Seeing  it  fail  to 
the  deck  below,  he  ran  to  the  rail  of  the  bridge 
and  began  shouting  for  someone  to  bring  it 
back  to  him.  Before  long,  luckily,  a  seaman 
who  had  heard  the  shouting  in  a  lull  of  the 
firing,  poked  his  head  out  to  see  what  it  was 
about,  and  presently  came  puffing  up  the 
ladder  with  the  fugitive  head-piece.  I  say 
luckily,    because    the    gun-control     for    the 

whole  ship  was  suspended  while  Y waited 

for  that  infernal  helmet!  And  the  funniest 
thing  about  it  all  was  that,  when  1  ventured  to 
suggest  a  few  days  later  that  it  might  be  wril 
if  he  made  use  of  the  chin-strap  of  his  helmet 
the  next  time  he  was  in  action,  he  claimed  to 
have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  incident 
— ^thought  he  had  been  sticking  to  his  guns 
all  the  time.  Just  shows  how  a  man's  brain 
works  in  air-tight  compartments  when  he  is 
really  busy.' 

didn't  regret  losing  a  hand 

"The  surgeon  of  the  Carmdnta/'  continued 
the  captain,"  a  splendid  chap  who  had  given 
up  a  lucrative  West  End  practice  and  sworn  he 
was  under  forty  (although  he  was  really  fifty- 
two)  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  country,  told  me  many  stories 
to  prove  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  men  that 
passed  under  his  hands  during  and  after  the 
fight.  Though  most  of  the  crew  were  only 
Volunteer  Reservists,  with  no  experioioe  cf 
and  but  little  training  for  fighting,  it  appeals 
that  they  stood  what  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of 
all  trials — ^that  of  seeing  their  mates  wounded 
and  killed  beside  them — like  seasoned  vet* 
erans. 

'"There  was  one  stout-hearted  young  cock- 
ney,' said  the  surgeon,  'whom,  after  I  li«l 
finished  removing  a  number  of  shdl  Cmgnaits 
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fffom  various  parts  of  his  anatomy,  I  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  fight.  "Rippin',  sir,"  he 
replied,  grinning  ecstatically  through  the  ban- 
dage that  held  up  a  flap  of  a  torn  cheek; 
"rippin' — nev'r  been  in  one  like  it  afore." 
Then,  as  his  eye  caught  the  smile  which  I 
could  not  quite  repress  at  the  Ijfe  time  of 
naval  battling  suggested  by  that  "nev'r  afore," 
he  concluded  with  "Not  ev'n  in  Whitechapel." ' 
"The  surgeon  came  across  one  man  who  in- 
sisted that  the  blood  flowing  from  a  ragged 
tear  in  his  arm  was  really  spattered  there  when 
one  of  his  mates — ^whose  mangled  body  he 
bestrode — ^had  been  decapitated  by  a  shell 
a  few  minutes  before;  and  there  was  one  lot  of 
youngsters  who  went  on  cheerily  '  Yo-heave- 
ho-ing'  in  hoisting  some  badly  needed  shells 
which  were  so  slippery  with  blood  that  they 
had  to  be  sanded  before  they  could  be  handled. 
Grimly  pathetic  was  the  story  he  told  me  of  a 
gunner  whose  wfist  he  had  just  finished  band- 
aging after  amputating  his  torn  hand,  when 
scMne  one  shouted  into  the  door  of  the  dressing 
station  that  the  Trafalgar  was  going  down. 
,  "  'He  crowded  to  a  port  I  had  had  opened,' 
said  the  surgeon,  'just  in  time  to  see  one  of 
the  last  salvos  from  the  Carmania  go  crashing 
into  the  side  of  the  heeling  enemy.  "Huroor, 
boys,"  he  shouted;  "give  'em  beans,"  and  as  he 
cheered  he  started  (what  had  evidently  been 
a  favourite  gesture  of  approval  and  excitement 
with  him)  to  smite  mightily  with  his  right  fist 
into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  But  the  blow 
fell  upon  air;  there  was  no  answering  thwack. 
The  gnarled,  weath^-beaten  fist  shot  past  a 
bandaged  stump.  He  drew  back  with  sur- 
prise for  a  moment,  and  then,  grinning  a  bit 
sheepishly,  like  a  boy  surprised  in  some 
foolish  action,  edged  back  beside  me  at  the 
port.  "Quite  forgot  there  was  su'thin'  mis- 
sin,"  he  said  half  apologetically,  trying  to 
wriggle  the  elbow  of  the  maimed  arm  back  into 
the  sling  from  which  it  had  slipped.  "Spose 
ril  be  havin'  to  get  used  to  it,  won't  I?"  As 
the  Trafalgar  took  a  new  list  and  began  rapid- 
ly to  settle  he  burst  into  renewed  "Huroors!" 
*'By  Gawd,  sir!"  he  cried,  when  she  had  finally 
gone,  "if  I  'ad  as  many  'ands  as  an  oktypuss, 
I'd  'a  giv'n  'em  all  fer  the  joy  o'  puttin'  that 
blinkin'  pyrit  down  to  Davy  Jones."  " 

'The  first  intimation  we  had,"  the  captain 
resumed,  "of  the  sinking  of  Admiral  Cradock's 
fleet  came  in  the  form  of  a  wireless  from  the 
Offence  asldng  if  I  had  heard  of  the  disaster  at 
Coronel.  Detailswhich  came  inthe  course  of  the 
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retire  from  a  battle  in  wll 
longer  a  chance  for  him  to  b| 
in  and  joined  us. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  sugge 
which  one  naval  force*  fatj 
much  stronger  than  itseif  as 
than  the  British  at  this  timt 
in  avoiding  an  action.     Tl^ 
such  an  occasion,  howeveFJ 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  an| 
a  discussion  of  that  phase 
all.    This,  briefly,  was  thJ 
presented  itself  to  us:    Til 
power  of  the  Germans  to  il 
Allijs  was  their  supply  of  shcf 
always  provided  no  new  supi| 
the  menace,  even  though  J 
unsunk,  was  practically  at 
that  they  had  already  usedl 
quantity  of  their  munition [ 
bardment  of  the  little  tropic! 
in  the  French  Societies,  an| 
very  large  amount   had 
Coronel.    They  still  probJ 


we  figured,  to  see  them  through  many  months 
of  commerce  raiding  if  only  they  could  avoid 
another  genera!  action  against  warships,  and 
such  an  action,  even  if  it  was  a  losing  one 
from  our  standpoint,  it  was  our  manifest 
r51e  to  provoke,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment, 

"This  point  decided,  about  all  that  remained 
to  be  considered  was  how  to  make  the  most 
effective  disposition  of  such  ships  as  we  had  at 
our  disposal  when  once  the  enemy  was  in 
sight.  We  knew  just  what  ships  we  would 
have  to  meet.  We  also  knew,  practically  to 
a  gun,  how  they  were  armed.  Moreover, 
with  Coronel  as  an  object  lesson,  we  knew  how 
well  those  ships  were  handled,  and  with  what 
deadly  effectiveness  those  guns  were  served. 
Now  that  it  is  all  ancient  history,  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you 
how  we  arranged  that  our  ships  should  'take 
partners'  for  the  little  Vsea-dance'  they  were 
expecting  to  shake  their  heels  at. 

To  make  Von  Spee  use  op  his  ammunition 
was  our  principal  object,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  would  have  come 
pretty  near  complete  success  in  attaining  it. 
For  the  rest,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  what 
our  chances  would  have  been.  As  the  Fates 
would  have  it;  however,  that  battle  was  never 
to  be  fought,  save  on  paper  in  the  admiral's 
cabin  of  the  old  Defence.  Before  ever  we  had 
completed  preparations  for  our  magazine- 
emptying  sally  against  Von  Spee,  word  was 
winged  to  us  that  the  Admiralty  had  a  plan  of 
its  own  in  process  of  incubation,  and  that  we 
were  to  stand  by  to  cooperate- 

"Sturdee  and  his  bailie  cruisers  were  well  on 
their  way  to  the  South  Atlantic,  however, 
before  even  an  inkling  of  what  was  afoot 
was  vouchsafed  us,  and  even  then  my  orders 
were  simply  to  rendezvous  with  him  at  the 
base  1  have  spoken  of  before — the  one  where 
we  foregathered  and  feasted  with  thQCarmania, 
1  breathed  no  word  of  where  and  why  we  were 
going  until  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Plate  es- 
tuary were  left  behind  and  the  last  least^pos- 
sibility  of  a  leak  to  the  shore  was  out  of  the 
question.  Then  I  simply  passed  it  on  to  the 
men  by  posting  some  word  of  it  on  the  notice 
board.  There  was  no  cheering,  either  then 
or  even  a  few  d:iys  later,  when  the  Inflexible 
and  the  Invincible,  the  latter  flying  Admiral 
Sturdee's  flag,  came  nosing  in  from  the  At- 


lantic and  dropped  anchor  at  the  base;  but  the 
promise  of  action  in  the  immediate  future  was 
like  wine  to  the  men.  They  were  simply 
tumbling  over  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
most  ordinary  routine  duties,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued right  up  to  the  moment  that  Von  Speeds 
foretops.  gliding  along  above  the  low  promon* 
tory  of  Port  William,  brought  them  to  action 
stations  with  real  work  to  do  at  last. 

**Sturdee  had  his  plans  all  laid,  and  we  re* 
paired  to  the  Invincible  shortly  after  her  arrival 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  them.  All  in 
all,  it  wasn't  so  very  different  a  gathering  from 
that  one  which  took  place  on  the  Defence,  off 
Montevideo,  I  don't  mind  admitting,  though, 
that  there  was  a  bit  more  buoyancy  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  natural  consequence  of  our- 
improved  prospects.  There  is  no  use  denying 
that  it  gives  a  man  a  more  comfortable  feeling 
to  know  that  he  is  on  a  ship  that  has  reasonable 
expectation  of  sending  its  opponent  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  than  to  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  going  out  as  a  sort  of  animated  lure  to 
wheedle  the  enemy  out  of  his  shells* 

''With  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible  Sturdee 
had  sufficient  force  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  Defence,  which  was,  I  believe,  sent  to 
African  waters  to  join  a  force  that  was  gather- 
ing there  on  the  off  chance  that  the  Germans 
slipped  through  the  net  that  was  being  flung  off 
South  America,  For  scouting  purposes,  the 
Bristol  and  the  Kent— holh  of  which  had  fore- 
gathered with  us  at  the  base — were  added  to 
our  punitive  expedition,  which  finally  got 
under  way  for  the  Faiklands  the  28th  of 
November,  Steaming  in  a  formation  best 
calculated  to  sweep  a  wide  range  of  seas,  we 
held  our  southerly  course  for  nine  days,  sighting 
so  far  as  I  recall,  no  ship  of  any  description, 
except  those  of  our  own  force.  On  the  eight 
day  we  weathered  a  heavy  blizzard,  but  it  w- 
out  of  a  clear  dawn  that  the  low,  rounded  hill 
of  the  Faiklands— so  suggestive  in  man 
respects  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  north  01 
Scotland — took  shape  the  following  morning. 
We  dropped  anchor  in  the  double  harbor  of 
Port  William  and  Port  Stanley  at  nine  o'clock 
of  the  forenoon  of  the  yth  of  December,  Be- 
fore another  twenty-four  hours  had  passed. 
Von  Spee — hurrying  as  though  to  a  rendezvous 
— had  made  his  appearance,  and  we  were 
raising  steam  to  go  out  and  even  up  Cradocks 
account  with  him." 


I 
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I  Lieutenant  Freeman's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  the  faiklands  will  appear  in  the  August  World's  Work 
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GonditKHis  Which  Made  the  Change  of  Management  Necessary^ 
Control  Means  and  How  Far  It  Is  Succeeding—  the  Future 

BY 

ROY  V.  WRIGHT 

(Mamsiiig  Editor  of  the  Ratha^  Affy 


WHY  was  ^vernment  control 
of  our  railroads  necessary? 
What  is  actually  taking 
place  under  government 
control?  Why  could  not 
the  private  managements  accomplish  the  same 
things  that  are  now  being  done  under  govern- 
ment control?  What  will  be  the  final  out- 
come? 

During  1914  and  the  greater  part  ci  1915, 
freight  traffic  declined  to  a  most  distressing 
point  and  railroad  officers  were  hard  pressed 
to  hold  down  expenses.  There  was  a  surplus 
of  rolling  stock.  And  even  though  the  rail- 
roads were  desirous  of  improving  facilities 
to  meet  future  needs,  funds  were  not  avail- 
aUe  except  for  those  roads  which  were  more 
fortunatdy  situated  financially. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  traffic  started  to  increase, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  car  shortage  became 
acute  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  But 
unfortunatdy,  expenses  and  taxes  also  in- 
creased rapidly,  and,  in  spite  of  the  abnormal 
traffic,  the  net  return  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory. 

On  April  nth;  191 7,  exactly  five  days  after 
the  entry  (A  this  country  into  the  world  war, 
the  railroad  executives  organized  a  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  and  this  board  was  em- 
powered to  take  complete  charge  of  operation 
during  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating the  operatk)ns  of  the  different  roads  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  results  in 
handling  freight  traffic.  This  was  done  with 
the  approval  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government.  But  the  Government  did  not 
remove  the  obstacles  to  a  complete  unifica- 
tion ci  the  railroads  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  way  by  earlier  laws  and  regulations, 
both  state  and  Federal. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  made  a  remark- 
able showing.    It  was  in  charge  for  nine 


months,   and    in    this| 
handled   a   record-brea 
cords  for  carrying  frej 
during  the  year  1916. 
months  in  which  it 
the  Railroads'  War 
cent,  more  ton  miles 
were  handled  during  tli 
in  1916.    This  was  dol 
only  I.I  per  cent,  in  t| 
freight  locomotives  in 
of  only  2.9  per  cent,  inl 
cars.    And   during   th{ 
approximately  70,000 
service  to  join  the  cok 

Briefly,  these  spectal 
tained  largely  by  heavil 
and  locomotives,  cuttiif 
loading  and  unloading  l 
the  mileage  per  day  of  I 
The  increase  in  car  loaJ 
by  a  spirited  campaigrj 
operation  on  the  part 
better  train  loading  a^ 
were  obtained  by  close 

The  Railroads'  War 
the  box  cars,  arbitraril) 
empty  cars  to  points 
needed    in   order    to 
congestion. 

Unnecessary    passen| 
continued.     From  Mav 
1917,  more  than  28,c 
saved  in  this  way,  rele 
and  2,800  trainmen  f\ 
saving  approximately 
per  year.    These   redi 
first  by  combining  twd 
cutting  off  trains  on  brl 
traffic.    Later  it  was  fl 
continue    important    t[ 
with    a    heavy    passel 
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routing  of  the  troops  and  their  freight,  com- 
petition was  ignored  and  all  railroad  facilities 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  regard  to  individual  interests. 
By   these    measures,    the    Railroads*    War 
^Board  greatly  reduced  the  car  shortage  during 
Hthe  summer.     But,  during  the  fall,  complaints 
"began  to  be  made  that  a  shortage  of  coal 
cars  was  limiting  the  output  of  the  mines. 
To  meet  this  situation,   the   Railroads'   War 
Board,  on  November  24th,  1917,  appointed  a 
General  Operating  Committee  of  the  Eastern 
Railroads,   with  complete  authority  to  pool 
the  facilities  of  these  roads,  and  also  to  draft 
locomotives   and    other   assistance   from    the 
Western  and  Southern  lines.     The  committee 
went  to  work  energetically,  but  before  the  new^ 
measures  had  time  to  bear  much  fruit,  the 
railroads  were  taken  over  by  President  Wilson. 
Another  element  over  which  the  railroads 

»had  no  com  ml  added  greatly  to  the  freight 
congestion:  on  the  Eastern  roads,  govern- 
ment freight  was  given  priority,  but  instead  of 
the  various  government  departments  getting 
together  and  adopting  a  carefully  coordinated 
plan  of  priority,  any  government  officer 
had  authority  to  mark  goods  for  immediate 
shipment.  As  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the 
capacity  of  some  of  the  Eastern  lines  was  re- 
quired for  freight  of  this  kind.  In  one  case. 
•jtnchors  (the  last  thing  to  be  placed  in  a  ship) 
lor  a  number  of  ships  were  rushed  forward 
under  priority  orders  and  were  delivered 
before  the  yard  in  which  the  ships  were  to  be 
built  was  ready  for  operation.  Thousands 
of  cars  of  freight  were  delivered  at  tide  water 
with  no  ships  available  to  take  the  goods  for 
weeks  or  months  to  come. 

K  Mil,   MCADOO'S   STATEMENT 

^  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  rec- 
ognizing the  impossible  conditions  under 
which  the  railroads  were  working,  had  made 
a  recommendation  to  Congress  early  in  Dec- 
ember, 1917.  that  the  anti-trust  law  and  the 
anti-pooling  law  be  suspended  and  that  the 
Government  render  the  roads  financial  aid 
so  that  the  railroads  might  solve  their  oper- 
ating diftkulties;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Government  assume  control  of  the  rail- 
mad$»  guaranteeing  a  net  return  to  the  car- 
riers for  the  lime  the  roads  should  be  under 
Federal  control. 

The  President  issued  his  proclamation  on 
\Vetinesd;iy   evenings    December   26th,   191 7* 


taking  over  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
railroads,  effective  December  28th. 
Mr.  McAdoo  made  a  public  statement  con- 
cerning "some  of  the  controlling  needs  whichi 
could  only  be  met  by  putting  the  power  of  the 
Government    back   of   railroad    operation'*: 

**(i)The  absolute  coordination  and,  as  far 
as  necessary,  common  use  of  all  railroads  and 
their  rolling  stock,  regardless  of  any  private 
interests;  (2)  the  entire  disregard  of  established 
routes  for  the  movement  of  traffic  when  other 
routes  would  insure  more  or  quicker  service. 
(3)  the  necessity  for  economy  in  the  use  of  labor 
and  material  so  as  to  do  all  that  might  be 
necessary  for  transportation  with  the  leasi 
drain  on  the  country's  other  demands  for* 
labor  and  material:  (4)  the  need  of  insuring 
the  supply  of  capital  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  impaired  credit  of  many  railroads; 
(5)  the  codrdination  of  the  Government 
demands  for  priority  in  shipments — impos- 
sible except  under  government  manage- 
ment; (6)  the  absolute  necessity  for  assuring 
railroad  labor  that  its  just  demands  would 
be  met  without  necessity  for  strikes  or  threat 
of  strikes." 

These  ideals  were  made  possible  in  action 
by  the  authority  vested  in  Mr.  McAdoo 
Director  General  of  Railroads.  It  was  general  1 
assumed,  homever,  that  he  would  direct  the 
railroads  in  a  general  way  only,  and  would 
utilize  the  Railroads"  War  Board,  or  a  simila 
body  of  experienced  operating  men  and  exec- 
utives, as  his  advisers.  Acting  under  his 
authority,  they  could  put  into  effect  the  meas- 
ures they  had  recommended  as  essential  to 
more   efficient   operation. 

WHAT  MCADOO   DID 

It  became  evident  almost  immediately, 
however,  that  Mr.  McAdoo  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  railroads  and  how^  they  should  be 
operated.  With  a  firm  and  no  uncertain 
hand  he  proceeded  to  take  them  in  charge. 
In  a  vcr>^  short  time  he  has  built  up  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  central  organization.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  number  of  experienced  rail- 
road men  on  his  immediate  staff,  but  it  is 
true  also  that  these  men  do  not  always  have 
much  to  say  about  measures  which  are  put 
into  effect. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral made  a  particularly  strong  appeal  to 
practical  railroad  officers.  Unhampered  by 
laws  or  regulations,  he  was  able  to  order  ail 
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the  roads  to  disregard  competitive  conditions 
and  move  freight  by  the  shortest  possible 
route.  The  individual  roads  were,  of  course, 
protected  as  to  earnings  by  the  government 
guarantee. 

Demurrage  rates  (demurrage  is  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  unload  a  car  within  a  speci- 
fied time)  were  tripled.  The  railroads  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  permission  to 
niake  a  much  more  moderate  increase  than 
this  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  some  of  the  state  commissions  did  finally 
allow  an  increase,  but  not  enough  to  dis- 
courage receivers  of  freight  from  using  the 
cars  for  storage  purposes,  or  to  prevent  profit- 
eers in  food  or  other  products  from  holding 
the  cars  for  an  unreasonable  time  in  order  to 
gouge  the  public.  Mr.  McAdoo,  without 
any  red  tape  at  all  was  able  to  raise  the  rates 
to  a  really  effective  point  on  a  day's  notice. 

Drastic  reductions  were  made  in  passenger 
service  without  prolonged  and  tiresome  hear- 
ings and  a  final  compromise  before  commis- 
sions, state  and  Federal.  Shippers  who  would 
not  load  or  unload  cars  promptly  were  em- 
bargoed and  general  or  local  embargoes  were 
placed  wherever  it  was  deemed  necessary. 
Priprity  orders  were  abolished  and  a  plan  was 
worked  out  by  experienced  traffic  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  traffic  needs 
of  the  various  government  departments. 
These  measures  were  all  helpful  and  as  soon 
as  the  severe  winter  weather  had  passed  their 
effect  was  most  noticeable. 

ABUSES  CORRECTED  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  MADE 

The  more  or  less  informal  organization  of 
advisers  which  Mr.  McAdoo  at  first  gathered 
around  him  soon  gave  place  to  an  exten- 
sive permanent  organization.  Divisions  of 
finance  and  purchases,  transportation,  traffic, 
capital  expenditures,  labor,  and  public  service 
and  accounts  were  established,  with  a  director 
in  charge  of  each.  A  general  council  was 
formed  and  the  country  was  divided  into  five 
railroad  sections  with  a  regional  director  in 
charge  of  each.  The  railroad  officers  who 
became  members  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  central 
organization  severed  their  connections  with 
their  railroads. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  sharp  line 
was  to  be  drawn  between  the  railroad  cor- 
porations and  their  properties.  The  Govern- 
ment had  taken  over  nothing  but  operatk)n 
of  the  roads.    The  corporations  would  have  to 


pay  their  other  expenses — expenses  for  offices 
devoted  to  financial  and  corporate  purposes 
and  the  salaries  of  those  in  charge — ^from  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  roads  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  from  operating  revenues. 
The  railroad  control  act  made  provision  for 
contracts  to  be  .executed  with  each  railroad 
guaranteeing  them  a  return  based  on  that  of 
the  three  years  ending  June  30th,  1917.  The 
Division  of  Public  Service  and  Accounts  which 
is  negotiating  with  the  roads  is  trying  to  see 
how  little  it  can  pay  them;  the  roads,  on  the 
other  hand,  want  all  that  is  coming  to  them. 
When  the  goodwill  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  every  individual  are  so  important,  it  would 
seem  like  a  waste  of  good  energy  to  engage 
in  a  hair-splitting  contest  of  this  sort;  but  it 
is  quite  characteristic  of  what  the  railroads 
have  generally  experienced  in  their  dealings 
with  all  sorts  of  commissions  and  regulating 
bodies  in  recent  years. 

The  capital  expenditures  of  the  roads  are 
being  closely  studied  and  checked  with  the 
one  idea  of  concentrating  the  expenditures  on 
those  additions  and  improvements  that  will 
do  the  most  to  help  win  the  war.  The  Rail- 
road Administration,  with  a  revolving  fund  of 
$500,000,000  at  its  disposal  (to  which  any  sur- 
plus from  earnings  above  the  guaranteed 
compensation  will  be  added),  has  already 
extended  important  financial  assistance  to 
some  of  the  roads. 

The  central  department  of  purchases  is  en- 
gaged in  purchasing  locomotives,  cars,  and  rails. 
Divisional  purchasing  committees  are  super- 
vising and  standardizing  purchases  in  the 
regional  districts. 

Passenger  train  schedules  have  been  revised 
where  there  was  a  duplication  of  service  be- 
tween cities,  and  the  number  of  trains  ma- 
terially reduced.  City  ticket  offices  are  being 
consolidated.  Freight  traffic  solicitation  has 
been  abolished;  this  is  true  of  railroad  adver- 
tising also.  A  uniform  freight  waybill  has 
been  adopted,  greatly  simplifying  the  account- 
ing problem.  Much  abused  reconsignment 
privileges  have  been  curtailed.  Car  distri- 
bution is  closely  controlled  by  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service.  Terminal  facilities  are  being 
pooled. 

Some  things  that  have  been  done  indi- 
cate in  a  decided  fashion  the  fallacy  of  at- 
tempting to  operate  the  railroad  systems  as  a 
unit  without  making  full  use  of  the  expert 
talent  on  the  various  properties  and  without  ^ 
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taking  into  consideration  the  great  differences 
in  operating  conditions  which  may  exist, 
even  on  different  parts  of  one  small  system. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  Henry  Ford*s 
standardization  and  specialized  manufacture 
of  automobiles  that  the  suggestion  of  standard 
locomotives  and  cars  as  a  means  of  increasing 
production  of  this  equipment  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  layman.  It  may 
also  sound  good  to  the  builder  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  profit  from  their  manufacture 
and  in  simplifying  his  production  problem. 
The  practical  railroad  officer,  however,  is  not 
interested  in  this.  He  is  selling  transporta- 
tion and  his  job  is  to  furnish  it  on  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  basis.  He  has 
learned  from  long  experience  that  he  must 
carefully  and  scientifically  design  the  locomo- 
tives to  suit  his  peculiar  conditions. 

THOSE   STANDARD    LOCOMOTIVES 

One  of  the  members  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  staff 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  railroads  needed 
standard  locomotives.  He  called  the  loco- 
motive builders  together  and  gave  them  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  which  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  standards.  Note  that 
he  did  not  go  to  the  railroad  operating  and 
mechanical  department  officers,  who  are  re- 
sponsible  for  locomotive  performance.  The 
builders'  committee  made  some  recommen- 
dations but  stated  that  this  was  no  time 
for  experimentation,  that  even  if  common 
^^  standard  locomotives  were  considered  advis- 
^B  able,  it  would  take  too  long  to  develop  satis- 
^^  factory  designs;  and  it  would  result  in  a 
restricted  production  for  1918 — the  time  when 
the  locomotives  would  probably  be  most 
greatly  needed.  This  part  of  the  report  never 
reached  the  Railroad  Administration.  The 
head  of  the  committee  drew  up  a  report  recom- 
mending certain  types  of  standard  locomotives, 
which  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
did  not  sign  and  would  not  take  responsibility 
for. 

The  builders'  committee  was  ordered  to  go 
ahead  and  develop  the  details  of  the  designs 
and  when  the  matter  was  finally  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  railroad  men,  it  was  not  as 
to  whether  standardization  was  desirable  or 
advisable  but  as  to  whether  they  approved 
of  the  designs  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  builders. 

Orders  for  1.025  locomotives  were  given  out, 
a/]d  the  following  statement  was  issued  by 


the  Railroad  Administration:  "The  awarding 
of  this  contract  marks  the  establishment  by 
the  Government  of  the  standardized  type  of 
locomotive,  specifications  for  which  have 
been  developed  and  perfected  by  committees 
of  experts  who,  for  many  weeks,  have  devoted 
time  and  study  to  the  subject." 

The  ridiculousness  of  doing  in  weeks  what 
should  take  months,  or  even  years,  if  properly 
done,  did  not  seem  to  bother  the  author  of  the 
statement.  The  real  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem will  appear  when  the  locomotives  go  into 
service.  Engine  house  men  and  shop  forces 
are  accustomed  to  the  local  standards.  Their 
tools,  equipment,  and  store  house  stocks  are  M 
specially  designed  to  serve  their  own  standard  I 
engines.  An  entirely  new  set  of  standard  loco- 
motives superimposed  upon  the  road's  own 
special  designs  will  seriously  complicate  the 
operating  situation  at  a  time  when  such  inter- 
ference is  least  desirable.  What  should  have 
been  done  was  to  let  each  road  order  sufTicient 
locomotives  of  its  own  existing  designs  to  take 
care  of  the  emergency.  I  f  a  floating  emergency 
supply  of  equipment  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
last  winter*  then  the  more  adequately  equipped 
roads  could  loan  locomotives  to  their  needy 
neighbors,  keeping  the  locomotives  as  near  a 
home  road  division  point  as  possible  because 
of  emergency  repairs  that  might  be  necessary, 
requiring  parts  not  carried  in  stock  by  the  ^ 
foreign  road.  ■ 

The  builders  have  the  drawings,  patterns, 
templates,  dies,  etc.,  for  locomotives  which 
they  previously  built  for  the  railroads  and  can. 
therefore,  readily  arrange  for  the  building  of 
additional  equipment  to  the  old  standards, 

WHAT  ABOUT  LABOR? 


I 


The  labor  situation  on   the  railroads  has 
been  particularly  bad  in  recent  years.     The 
trainmen's   organizations    in    1916   held    the 
Administration    up    almost    at  the   point    of 
a    pistol,    and    secured    the    passage  of   the 
Adamson  act.    Organized  labor  and  the  rail-    ■ 
road    officers    had    grown    far    apart.     That 
Mr,  McAdoo   appreciated  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  is  indicated  by  the  Division  of 
Labor  which  he  incorporated  in  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a 
wage  commission.  ^ 

Wage  adjustment   boards   have  also   been    ■ 
appointed    to    adjust    controversies    between 
railroad    companies    and    the    brotherhoods. 
Mn  McAdoo  has  adopted  a  far-sighted  policy 
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of  doing  all  that  he  can  to  wipe  out  friction 
between  the  companies  and  the  employees. 
The  problem  is  one  of  so  great  importance  and 
means  so  much  to  the  future  welfare  of  both 
the  country  and  the  railroads  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  is 
actuated  by  political  motives  in  doing  this. 

The  wage  commission  made  a  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  railroad  labor 
situation,  and,  based  on  the  increased  cost  of 
living  during  the  years  191 6  and  1917,  recom- 
mended increases  to  all  employees  receiving 
less  than  $250  a  month.  Employees  receiving 
less  than  $50  a  month  were  recommanded  to 
receive  advances  of  43  per  cent,  with  a  min- 
imum of  $20  a  month.  The  percentage  of 
increase  gradually  diminishes  as  the  wages 
increase.  The  advances  were  based  on  the 
wages  received  in  December,  1915,  so  that  em- 
ployees who  had  received  increases  since  that 
time  and  were  still  on  the  same  class  of  work 
were  increased  only  to  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  advance  recommended 
and  the  amount  their  wages  had  already  been 
increased.  The  advances  recommended  ag- 
gregate $300,000,000  a  year,  although  as  the 
report  states:  "the  roads  themselves  have  in 
two  years,  1916  and  191 7,  increased  wages 
approximately  $350,000,000  per  year  if  applied 
to  the  present  number  of  employees." 

Mr.  McAdoo,  after  studying  the  report, 
made  additional  increases  in  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labor,  and  established  a  minimum  rate 
for  mechanics  in  order  to  meet  competition  on 
the  part  of  the  industries.  Colored  firemen, 
trainmen,  and  switchmen,  in  addition  tp  secur- 
ing the  increase  recommended  by  the  wage 
commission,  were  advanced  to  the  same  basis 
as  white  men  employed  on  similar  work,  effec- 
tive June  1st.  Mr.  McAdoo,  while  agreeing  that 
its  application  was  not  practicable  at  this  time, 
recognized  the  principle  of  the  basic  eight-hour 
day  in  railroad  service.  The  increases  were 
retroactive,  taking  dfect  January  ist,  1918. 

To  meet  the  increased  operating  expenses 
caused  by  the  wage  adjustment  ($300,000,000 
a  year)  and  the  steady  increase  of  other  ex- 
penses ($530,000,000  to  $560,000,000  a  year), 
Mr.  McAdoo  also  ordered  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  of  25  percent.,  dfective  June  25th,  and  of 
passenger  rates  from  2^  to  3  cents  a  mile, 
effective  June  loth.  An  extra  charge  is  also 
made  for  passengers  traveling  in  sleeping  and 
parlor  cars.  All  intrastate  rates  are  leveled 
up  to  the  interstate  basis. 


What  of  the  future  ? 

It  must  be  frankly  admitil 
a  mistake  to  go  back  to  pi 
and  the  sort  of  regulatrDnl 
have  had  in  recent  years;  if 
go  back  to  the  old  system  [ 
vate  management.  Experi 
tries  does  not  commend  govf 

Regulation  must  be  cer 
rather  than  having  a  feder| 
48  state  commissions.    TI1 
must  be  given  broad  powerj 
corresponding  responsibiliti| 
be  constructive  and  in  the 
public  and  the  railroads- 
so  intimately  related  that 
or  stunted  without  affectir 

It  would  seem  also  that| 
place  on  this  commission 
had  practical  railway  expeJ 
state  Commerce  Commissil 
posed  largely  of  lawyers  ani[ 
Only  one  of  them  has  had  ar 
exi>erience,  and  he  was  aj 
Order  of  Railway  Conduct  J 
the  Commission,  The  ail 
pooling  laws  must  be  repe^ 
affect  the  railroads. 

It  has  also  been  suggestel 
have  to  be  made  in  the  o\| 
agement  of  the  railroads, 
even  so  radical  a  form  as  c<| 
in  different  districts  or  zc 
companies  so  that  they  ms 
giving  the  most  efficient  seil 
communities   in   each  distJ 
holding  company  would   l\ 
under  federal   charter  ant 
might  share  in  the  profit  J 
guaranteed  return,     Provisj 
to  give  the  public  the  best  sJ 
cost,  to  attract  the  in  vest  o| 
employees  a  square  deal, 
the  Government  and  of  th^ 
therefore    have    a    place 
directors. 

Few  people  have  venturj 
tailed  plans  of  the  new  ordtl 
lation  and  management,  b| 
gestions  roughly  cover 
logical  suggestions  that 
Doubtless,  experiences  witl 
of  the  roads  under  the  pi| 
control  will  be  helpful  in 
solution  of  the  problem. 
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The  Characteristics  and  the  Record  of  the  Able  Organizer  Who  Now  Has  Charge  o( 

Our  Airplane  Construction 

BY 

HARRY   ESTY   DOUNCE 


I 


'HY  was  John  D*  Ryan  chosen 
to  head  the  aircraft  product- 
ion of  the  United  States- — 
the  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Qjmpany, 
wjio  had  never  had  any  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes?  A  business 
man  who  had  personally  known  and  dealt 
with  him  since  first  he  rose  to  Montana  prom- 
inence, undertook  to  state  some  of  his  qual- 
ifications immediately  after  the  appointment 
was  announced. 

"Of  course  Rvan  knows  nothing  about  air- 
planes— now/'  said  this  man.  'Vie  couldn*t 
tell  two  kinds  apart.  But  who  does  know, 
except  these  engineers  whose  conflicting  the- 
ories have  been  delaying  the  game?  Within 
six  weeks  Ryan  will  know  everything  he'l!  need 
to  know,  and  the  technical  experts  he  confers 
with  then  will  wonder  how  and  when  he  mas- 
tered the  subject  so  completely. 

"  He'll  have  done  it  without  ever  having 
appeared  to  be  studying  anything  up.  How, 
I  can't  tell  you,  except  that  he  has  an  un- 
canny ability  to  absorb  essential  detail  out  of 
the  air  as  he  goes  along.  It  isn't  that  he  ever 
lets  minor  points  absorb  bim  by  any  means. 
He  always  keeps  free  of  that.  No  one  will 
find  him  buried  in  figures,  poring  over 
specifications.  But  whenever  any  problem 
that  calls  for  close  technical  knowledge  is  laid 
before  him,  he'll  have  the  facts  all  ready  at  his 
tongue's  end." 

The  allowance  of  six  weeks  appears  to  have 
been  generous.  When  Ryan  went  to  work  on 
the  airplane  job  he  told  callers  seeking  inter- 
views that  he  was  simply  learning  the  lie  of 
the  land  and  getting  acquainted.  That  was 
all  he  could  hope  to  do  for  the  present.  It 
would  take  some  little  time.  He  would  rather 
make  no  promises  and  forecasts.  For  the 
future  he  thought  results  would  be  his  best 
reports  of  progress. 

But  it  is  known  that  within  nine  days  after 
he  was  shown  his  Washington  office,  he  had 


learned  where  every  type  of  airplane  in  us 
against  the  Germans  is  being  made,  and  m\ 
what  numbers,  and  what  materials  go  intol 
them,  and  the  sources  of  these  materialsJ 
including  all  such  sources  in  and  available  to  i 
this  country.  Also,  sepecifically,  where  his 
own  work  should  begin — what  particularj 
need  of  our  belated  'plane  manufacture  called  [ 
for  his  attention  first,  and  what  could  bei 
done  about  it  within  a  given  time.  And  hisj 
arrangements  were  in  progress. 

John  D.  Ryan's  credentials  for  this  war! 
responsibility  are  the  business  achievements' 
of  a  meteoric  career.  At  54  he  is  biggest  of 
our  Big  Four  copper  kings.  He  has  been  in 
the  copper  industry  fourteen  years.  An 
executive  taking  on  aircraft  production  just  M 
now  will  have  to  harmonize  a  dozen  or  more  w 
discordant  and  disgruntled  factions,  official, 
semi-official,  and  private*  and  get  them  all 
working  together  sunder  his  single  direction. 
Ryan  harmonized  and  merged  the  warring 
Montana  copper  companies,  a  feat  which 
could  only  have  been  surpassed  by  a  successful 
federator  of  the  Balkan  States  in  the  old 
turbulent  days. 

He  assumes  a  twofold  task;  he  must  increase 
and  speed  up  the  output  of  the  existing  air- 
plane producers  along  the  tines  on  which  they 
are  now  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
must  plan  extension,  open  new  lines,  entertain 
new  ideas,  and  foster  evolutionary  progress. 
Under  his  administration,  first  of  the  Amal* 
gamated  Copper  Company  and  then  of  the 
Anaconda  reorganization,  the  production  of 
copper  and  other  metal  and  mineral  staples 
from  those  properties  is  said  to  have  nearly^ 
trebled  in  a  decade,  and  several  successful 
side  issues  have  been  added.  Meanwhile,  in 
developing  and  utilizing  Montana's  water 
power,  Ryan  has  independently  created  a 
huge  business  of  his  own.  m 

Examination   of  these  achievements   gives  ™ 
the  best  personal  line  on  him.     He  is  a  dif- 
ficult man  to  get  a  tine  on,  by  no  means  a 
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"picturesque  figure"  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  he  quietly  avoids  the  limelight  species  of 
publicity.  Little  is  to  be  Itemed  of  him  by 
seeing  him,  except  by  character-reading  and 
intuition.  He  will  talk  Montana's  future,  or 
the  future  of  hydro^ectric  development  in  the 
West,  enthusiastically  by  the  half  hour  when 
he  has  time.  But  he  won't  talk  about  himself 
and  his  own  activities,  and  would  thank  none 
of  his  friends  for  talking  about  him  for  publi- 
cation. Especially  does  he  object  to  the 
Horatio  Alger  kind  cf  biography  sedulously 
written  abcmt  all  self-made  big  men.  He  has 
taken  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  few 
Alger-ian  legends  of  his  own  rise  are  rubbish. 
For  example,  he  never  was  a  mine  laborer  in 
his  life,  and  at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
start  in  Montana  by  buying  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Daly  Bank  in  Butte,  he  was  not 
a  struggling  drummer  on  $ioo  a  month,  but 
manager  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  a  large  inde- 
pendent oil  business — for  which  he  had  been 
on  the  road  some  years  before.  He  already 
had  a  good  income  and  a  good  rating. 

SAYS  SHERMAN  LAW  HELPS  GERMANS 

His  chief  natural  advantage  over  other  men 

appears  always  to  have  been  greater  foresight 

and  the  courage  to  realize  on  it.    You  can 

call   this  imaginative  vision  and   "sanguine 

temperament"  if  you  like,  and  attribute  them 

to   his  being  an   Irish   genius.    His  friends 

simply  say  horse  sense,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

His  business  creed,  avowed  frankly  even  when 

it  was  unpopular,  is  combination.     Every  one 

of'  his  brilliant  successes,  like  a  military  com- 

inander's — or  a  chess  player's,  has  resulted 

from  his  having  constantly  seen  the  whole  of 

liis  field  at  once,  and  not  merely  its  immediate 

state,   but  all   the  potentialities   in   several 

moves  ahead;  and  from  his  having  patiently 

aligned  all  available  forces  to  bear  upon  the 

future  openings. 

After  the  war  began  in  Europe,  and  before 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  Ryan  did  any  public  speech- 
making  he  attacked  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
law,  on  the  ground  that  it  hopelessly  handi- 
capped American  copper  manufacturers,  who 
when  the  war  was  over  must  meet  German 
competition,  the  world  around,  by  preventing 
their  combining  to  extend  American  markets. 
Friends  recall  with  amusement  a  day,  not 
so  veiy  temote,  when  older  financiers  of  a  con- 
secvillJMiiil^  q^         him  as  a  plunger  and 


shook  their  heads  over  hir 
the  dark,  but  Ryan  never 

Two  of  his  special  qualifl 
craft  job,  on  which  when  f 
much  editorial  stress  was 
macy  and  his  ability  to 
those  whom  he  employs  anl 
he  deals.    As  for  diplomacf 
like  some  of  the  implicatior 
in  a  business  transaction  ij 
forthright,   that   people 
business  invariably  get  onl 
of  his  simple  directness  anq 
of  pomp  and  circumstance | 
also  because  they  learn  in 
utes  that  he  means  just  wh| 
body  who  ever  met  Ryar 
where  to  find  him."     He  hi 
himself  with  aides  and  depiF 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  con 
ever  he  can  possibly  negol 
however  unimportant  the[ 

But  it  must  have  been 
sense  of  tact  and  human  ii 
up  the  Montana  mining 
found  it.     In  1904,  when 
aging  director  by  Amalg^ 
gamated-Heinze  feud  was 
Montana   courts   were   fu| 
lines  in  state  politics  were 
hostile  copper  factions.     L| 
with  F.  Augustus  Heinze, 
the  ranks,  posing  as  the  mil 
champion  of  his  rights,  al 
riodicals  of  national  circul 
lone-hand  antagonist  of  ai{ 

HOW    RYAN    VANQUIS 

Ryan    outmaneuvered 
start.    The  Heinze  interel 
beaten  in  the  1905  election 
that  Ryan  suspected  his 
ready  to  consider  selling  ol 
proached   him   with    a   pf 
wanted  badly  enough  to  gJ 
remained  for  him  to  do;  bu| 
face,  especially  with  the 
behind  him  the  impressiorj 
ended  in  a  draw,  and  tF 
retire  had  been  purely  volu^ 

Ryan  was  willing  to  let 
ances,  but  was  determine| 
that  would  not  eliminate 
words  "root  and    branchl 
chance  of  making  more  trJ 
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The  World's  Work 


The  negotiations  that  followed  took  six 
months.    As  Ryan  has  told  the  story, 

"  Heinze  would  never  meet  me  except  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  places.  He  was  mortally 
afraid  that  the  Butte  miners  would  learn  he 
was  preparing  to  sell  out,  as  he  was  loudly 
promising  to  fight  their  battles  for  them  if 
they  would  stand  by  him.  We  never  entered 
a  building  by  the  same  door.  He  never  came 
to  my  office,  and  1  never  went  to  his.  Instead, 
we  would  meet  in  the  offices  of  one  of  our 
lawyers,  or  in  the  rooms  of  friends.  One  of 
our  most  important  sessions  was  held  in 
Providence,  R.  1.,  because  he  was  then 
staying  at  Newport  and  1  was  in  New  York, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  our 
being  seen  together  at  either  place. 

"  From  the  very  opening  Heinze  and  1  con- 
tinued friendly,  and  though  many  times  we 
came  near  breaking  off,  we  continued  to  treat 
each  other  in  good  faith.  He  never  once  broke 
his  word  to  me.  We  finally  met  one  night, 
talked  price  from  g  o'clock  to  3  o'clock  in  the 
norning,  and  reached  an  agreement." 

Later,  when  Ryan  undertook  to  reorganize 
all  the  old  Amalgamated  proi>erties  and  sub- 
sidiaries for  the  final  merger,  he  had  to  medi- 
ate between  the  corporation  and  numerous 
semi-independent  mining  companies,  and  be- 
tween some  of  these  companies  themselves, 
long  at  loggerheads  over  the  aggravated  ques- 
tion of  extra-lateral  rights  in  the  copper  veins. 

The  law  permitted  an  owner  to  work  that 
part  of  a  vein  which  had  its  apex  or  outcrop 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  claim,  wherever 
underground  the  vein  might  lead,  "to  the 
centre  of  the  earth."  This  would  have  been 
decisive  enough  if  the  claims  had  been  uniform, 
tracts  and  the  ore-bearing  strata  continuous. 
Instead,  the  claims  were  a  crazy-quilt,  and  the 
strata  so  contorted  and  faulted  that  workings 
of  different  mines  were  forever  opening  up  the 
same  subterranean  territory,  and  lawsuits 
resulting.  At  the  worst  period,  the  total  value 
involved  in  all  such  suits  that  were  pending  is 
said  to  have  been  near  $200,000,000. 

Ryan's  solution  was  a  new  "  horse-sensible" 
basis  for  agreements.  The  principle  on  which 
he  finally  reconciled  all  the  disputants  was 
arbitrary  mining  limits,  regardless  of  geology  or 
of  the  unworkable  law.  Agreements  in  some  of 
the  cases  were  hard  to  reach.  The  feeling  was 
old  and  bitter.  The  rivals  distrusted  each 
other,  but  they  knew  and  trusted  Ryan.  His 
standing  among  them  was  above  all  question. 


As  for  his  handling  of  employees,  he  wi 
never  encounter  in  war  work  a  more  ticklis 
labor  situation  than  he  has  repeatedly  met  i 
the  copper  industry.  After  Heinze  sokl  oui 
the  labor  group  which  had  supported  hir 
seemed  for  a  while  disposed  to  be  vindictive 
"But  in  all  the  time  I  dealt  with  labor/ 
Ryan  has  said,  "we  had  no  strikes  or  lockouts 
In  fact  our  mines  never  lost  a  day  from  labo 
troubles.  We  paid  good  wages  and  we  go 
good  service.  I  have  very  little  compbdn 
to  make  of  any  dealings  1  ever  had  with  laboi 
during  all  my  immediate  connection  witi 
mining.     I  never  have  had  any  rows  with  it' 

This  sweeping  statement  despite  the  fad 
that  a  labor  war  in  the  Western  mining  regkn 
is  a  perfectly  genuine  war,  with  bombs  and 
bloodshed,  and  that  one  of  the  worst  on  reoon! 
was  waged  in  Butte  later  on,  in  191 4,  betwen 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  an 
insurgent  faction  of  union  men  who  nm 
members  of  the  1 . W. W.  1 1  began  as  a  strug^ 
for  control  of  the  local  miners'  union,  in  wiud 
both  camps  were  represented,  and  it  continued, 
after  an  l.W.W.  bolt  and  the  formation  by  tie 
bolters  of  a  union  of  their  own,  as  a  rivalry  for 
closed-shop  recognition.  For  years  the  Amal- 
gamated mines  had  been  closed-shop,  under aa 
agreement  with  the  union  by  which  union  agents 
could  order  a  shaft  engineer  not  to  lower  a  non- 
union workman  into  the  mines.  In  thefaceof 
the  labor  war,  Ryan  proclaimed  open-shop^ 
a  fair  field,  and  stuck  to  his  guns. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Butte  became  anar- 
chic. Besides  the  ostensible  issues,  had  blood 
between  Charies  H.  Moyer,  president  of  tk 
Western  Federation,  and  his  former  associate; 
William  D.  Haywood,  then  the  l.W.W. 
leader,  who  had  broken  with  Moyer  after  the 
Steunenberg  trial,  came  to  a  head  in  this 
episode.  The  Industrial  Workers  dynamited 
homes  of  Federation  union  officers,  and.  the 
hall  of  the  Butte  Union  building  when  Moyer 
was  trying  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  in  it.  A 
citizens'  committee  formed  to  protect  life  and 
property  was  nullified  by  intimidation.  The 
Socialist  mayor,  accused  by  Moyer  of  l.W.W. 
affiliations,  was  later  stabbed  on  the  street  bf 
an  l.W.W.  man  for  having  refused  to  deport  a 
Finnish  editor,  whose  paper  had  denounosd 
the  Industrial  Workers.  The  mayor  shot  hs 
assailant  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Otdei 
was  finally  restored  by  the  militia. 

Through  it  all,  Ryan's  poli^  hdd  firm, 
and  mining  business  wenton  virtually  as  uatfL 
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He  particulariy  objects  to  legends  that  he 
has  sometimes  dealt  with  labor  threats  by 
thrashing  unruly  delegates  singlehanded,  and 
cowing  whide  disaffected  mining  camps  with 
the  fire  in  his  eye.  Physically  and  morally  he 
is  capable,  at  a  glance,  cf  having  done  it.  But 
he  says  he  never  thrashed  any  one  in  his  life! 

"He  doesn't  go  into  the  'social  welfare' 
idea/'  said  a  former  Montana  associate. 
"But  every  miner  on  Anaconda  payrolls 
understands  that  the  head  of  the  concern  is 
dean  auid  fair  and  square,  and  that  its  em- 
ployees get  what  they  deserve,  either  way,  if 
he  knows  anything  about  it.  When  he's 
visiting  the  properties  he  goes  all  over  them, 
talking  with  the  men.  He  knows  a  great 
many  by  name,  and  something  about  them. 
They  know  he's  a  human  being.  And  they 
know  that  when  any  of  them  have  a  grievance 
they  can  come  straight  to  Ryan,  call  him 
John,  tell  their  troubles  and  get  a  hearing — 
and  actk)n  if  he  thinks  they're  entitled  to  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  the  speaker  added, 
smiling,  "they  know  he'd  be  just  as  ready  to 
tell  a  whole  organization,  to  go  to  hell,  if  he 
decided  that  was  where  it  ought  to  go!" 

HIS    RAILROAD   ELECTRIFICATION 

The  Montana  coal  mentioned  is  not  of  good 
quality,  it  is  hard  and  costly  to  mine,  and  the 
mines  are  inconveniently  situated  with  respect 
to  the  copper  mines  and  smelters.  Maintain- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  the  coal,  even  for 
haulage  of  ore,  meant  a  great  expenditure  with 
unsatisfactory  returns.  Hence  Ryan's  at- 
tention to  hydro-electric  power. 

The  fall  of  water  in  the  Missouri  and  its 
Montana  tributaries,  between  the  divide  of 
the  watersheds  and  the  eastern  state  line,  is 
10,000  feet.  Practically  limitless  power  could 
be  taken  anywhere.  Given  the  electro-me- 
chanical devices,  it  would  replace  steam 
throughout  the  copper  industries.  The  de- 
vices existed,  but  almost  untried.  Ryan 
looked  into  the  matter  and  believed  in  them. 

Two  groups  of  local  power  plants  existed, 
lighting  the  cities  near  by  and  running  the 
street  cars.  They  centred  at  Butte  and  Great 
Falls,  the  latter  group  controlled  by  James  J. 
Hill.  Ryan  and  a  few  associates  financol 
their  purchase;  consolidated  them,  physi- 
cally inter-connecting  them  with  transmission 
lines  and  sub-stations,  and  built  new  storage 
dams  to  insure  continuous  flow.  Ryan  then, 
in   I9I3»  oompletdy  electrified   the   Butte, 


Anaconda  &  Pacific  R2 
cities  of  Butte  and  AnacoJ 
test  of  railroad  elect  riftci 
ideal  one — b,  hundred  ml 
twenty-eight  mile  crow's-[ 
continuous  heavy  haula 
negotiable  grades.  The  I 
tion  was  Jti  ,250,000, 

HE    FORESEES    ELEC^ 

.  Its  success  was  even  gri 
hoped.  The  economy  w/ 
the  engineers  had  promiJ 
three  years  the  totinagJ 
ilarly  increased,  and  he  [ 
article  contributed  to 
cal  engineering,  in  recomd 
B.  A.  &  P.  experiment  "t\ 
any  railroad  called  upon 
with  limited  track  facilitid 

But    managements    hal 
recommendation.    Their  " 
over  the  world  had  come  1 
Transcontinental  roads 
were  particularly  interest^ 
car  in  every  five  on  sucl 
road's  own  coal,  and  the! 
freight  over  the  mountal 
had  been  almost  hopelessf 
Northern  president,  tookj 
on  the  B.  A.  &  P.     So 
the   Northern    Pacific, 
waukee  &  St.   Paul  was| 
Ryan  lead.     It  has  now 
tain  division  of  its  Pugl 
getting  the  current  from  [ 
Company,  which  has  add] 
son  Falls,  across  the  divi 
River  watershed,  for  its  bl 

And  Ryan  has  written :  [ 
stretch  of  the  imaginatior 
when  a  continuous  net\ 
lines  will  parallel  the  mal 
Eastern  Rockies  to  the  Pi 
ing  water  power  by  usi^ 
the  general  public  by 
comfort  in  travelling,  and 
distribution  of  energy  at 
coal.'" 

Meanwhile  he  applte 
mines.     It  largely  replace 
since  has  replaced  it  virtl 
ventilating    system    opeil 
has  made  possible   minil 
ores  at  double  the  deptl 
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ground  heat  formerly  called  a  halt,  water 
trickling  from  the  rock  1,300  feet  down  at  a 
temperature  of  100°.  The  problem  of  mine 
hoists  is  solved.  The  workings  are  easily  and 
adequately  lighted.  Underground  fire  disasters 
are  greatly  reduced,  and  when  a  fire  starts,  the 
new  ventilation,  clearing  the  deadly  gas,  en- 
ables the  fire  fighters  to  reach  and  check  it. 

GOOD   SERVICE    AND   LOW   CHARGES 

Among  the  incidental  benefits  has  been  the 
riseof  a  great  new  production  of  electrolytic  zinc. 
And,  besides  supplying  the  mines  and  the  rail- 
roads, the  Montana  Power  Company  furnishes 
most  of  the  current  industrially  and  privately 
used  in  the  state  outside  the  mining  field. 

All  of  which  so  exercised  certain  statesmen 
that  in  1915  President  Ryan  was  called  before 
a  Congressional  investigating  body  to  tell 
whether  the  company's  business  didn't  con- 
stitute a  state  monopoly.  He  took  the  in- 
vestigators' breath  away  by  answering 
promptly  and  pointedly  that  it  did, 

''The  company/'  he  stated,  *'does  95  per 
cent,  of  the  business  in  its  line.  It  has  a 
monopoly,  not  of  the  water  power  resources 
but  of  the  market,  and  that  is  because  the 
service  it  gives  is  so  good,  and  the  charges  are 
so  low,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
competition/' 

The  committee's  subsequent  researches  ver- 
ified his  testimony,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that 
Montana  led  the  world  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  electric  energy. 

John  D.  Ryan  was  born  in  1864  at  Hancock, 
Michigan,  in  the  Copper  Range  Mines  dis- 
trict on  Lake  Superior,  which  his  father  had 
discovered.  Growing  up  in  the  Michigan 
copper  country  he  made  friendships  which 
directly  helped  him  later  to  the  friendship  of 
Marcus  Daly,  the  copper  empire  builder  of 
Montana,  who  began  as  a  mine  laborer,  and 
was  "selling  the  coat  off  his  back"  to  file  his 
claims  in  the  Anaconda  region  when  its  future 
was  hidden  from  other  mining  men.  But 
young  Ryan  did  not  immediately  turn  to 
mining  or  drift  to  Montana.  At  17  he  went 
to  work  in  one  of  the  general  stores  of  an 
uncle  of  his,  and  he  stuck  there  till  25,  when  he 
tried  Denver. 

"  I  was  in  Denver  six  months  before  1  found 


a  job  to  suit  me — and  I  wasn't  hard  to  suit/ 
he  has  declared.     The  job  he  finally  found  wai 
that  of  a  salesman  of  lubricating  oils.     It  led' 
him  up  and  down  and  across  the  whole  of  tb 
West,     In  Montana  he  sold   Daly  oils.     He 
never  worked  for  Daly,  although  the  latter 
made   him    offers;   instead,    he  rose  through 
several    stages    of    managerial    responsibility 
in  the  oil  business.     But  he  did  learn  enough 
though   Daly  to  open  his  eyes  to  Mont  ana.  J 
opportunities.  V 

When  Daly  died*  in  1901.  his  important 
chain  of  banks,  of  which  he  had  been  mate, 
captain*  and  crew  of  the  captain's  gig,  had  to' 
be  reorganized.  Ryan  took  a  large  interest 
in  the  bank  in  Butte,  and  became  its  presi- 
dent with  general  charge  of  the  chain. 

His  banking  experience  was  his  special 
course  in  Montana  life  and  conditions.  H 
graduated  so  well  that  by  1904  H.  H.  Rogers 
selected  him  to  manage  the  Amalgamated 
properties,  and  Ryan's  management  so  im» 
pressed  Rogers  that  in  1907,  when  Rogers's 
health  failed,  hopelessly  as  he  knew,  he  brought 
Ryan  to  New  York  to  break  him  in  for  largi 
responsibilities.  Upon  the  death  of  Rogers 
in  1908,  Ryan  was  elected  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  Amalgamated. 

The  new  president's  consolidation  of  the 
affiliated  copper  interests  was  completed  by 
1910,    and   in    1914   Amalgamated   was   dis- 
solved.    The   Anaconda    reorganization    now 
produces  about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  copperas 
and  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  silverV 
and   high-grade  zinc.     It    has   added    heavy 
interests  in  newly  opened  mines  in  Utah  and_ 
other  Western  states,  and  in  South  America. 
As  for  Ryan,  the  incomplete  list  of  his  pre 
sidencies    and    directorships,    which,    except 
his  birth  and  marriage  dates,  is  all  the  material 
biographical    directories    have    obtained    his^ 
consent  to  publish,  follows:  president  of  th^| 
Anaconda    Copper    Mining    Company,     the 
Montana  Power  Company,  the  U.  S.   Metals 
Selling  Company;  vice-president  and  a  director 
of  the  Green  Cananea  Copper  Company;  di- 
rector of  the  Guaranty  Trust,  the  Inspiration 
Consolidated  Copper,  the  International  Smelt^^ 
ing,   and   the  Tobacco   Products  companies,™ 
and   of  the   Mechanics   &   Metals   National 
Bank,  and  the  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
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Fighting  Germany's 

VII 

THE   TIGER   OF    BERLIN 
MEETS   THE   WOLF  OF  WALL   STRI 

Franz  von  Rintelen's  Adventures  with  an  American  Crook,  American 

and  American  Justice 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 

(Managing  Editor  of  the  World's  Wore) 


FRANZ  VON  RINTELEN  was  the 
German  tiger  who  missed  his  spring. 
He  was  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
dangerous,  agent  of  the  Kaiser  in 
the  United  States:  and  to-day  he 
nurses  his  hatred  of  us  behind  prison  bars. 
But  he  did  not  retire  to  confinement  until 
after  our  Government  completed  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  and  tedious  investigation  that 
was  made  necessary  by  his  care  in  concealing 
the  insidious  work  of  propaganda  and  des- 
truction in  which  he  had  engaged. 

Rintelen  was  a  tiger  in  the  implacable  hatred 
he  bore  this  country  and  in  the  ferocity  with 
which   he  carried   that   hatred   into   action. 
Sent  to  America  in  1915  to  hinder  the  ship- 
ment of  munitions  to  the  Allies,  he  sought 
first  to  poison  the  press,  then  to  corrupt  labor, 
and,  not  content  with  these  things,  he  finally 
tried  to  hire  thugs  to  burn,  to  dynamite,  and 
to  assassinate,  where  other  persuasions  failed; 
and  he  did  succeed  in  setting  fire  to  thirty- 
six  ships  at  sea,  causing  millions  of  dollars  of 
loss  and  imperilling  hundreds  of  human  lives. 
Rintelen  had,  however,  the  other  side  of  the 

tiger's  character — its  graces.    When  the 

made  port  at  New  York  on  April  3,  191 5, 
it  bore  as  passenger  one  Emil  Gasche,  a  Swiss. 
The  moment  Gasch6  passed  the  customs 
officers,  Gasch6  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  his 
place  appeared  handsome  young  Von  Rintelen, 
unexpectedly  arrived  in  America  for  his 
fourth  visit  and  renewing  pleasant  acquain- 
tanceships in  society  and  in  Wall  Street.  He 
Was  "the  same  old  chap,"  to  quote  his  own 
description  of  himself  in  one  of  his  letters — 
rich,  of  a  family  long  accustomed  to  riches; 


well-bred,  of  a  family  lon^ 
tocratic  connection  with  thj 
Berlin  (his  father  had  long 
lent  of  our  Secretary  of  the| 
the  youngest  of  the  chief  ba 
handsome,  with  the  good  Ij 
regular  features  and  of  a  s| 
ened  by  athletics  and  mad 
the  bearing  of  an  officer; 
raced  his  yacht  in  the  Eml 
Kiel — an   affable,   cultivatf 
plished  man  of  the  world. 
been  popular  on  his  former| 
them  he  had  opened  in  Nev 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  one  of  | 
Government  controlled   ba 
and  on  another  he  had  widd 
relationships  with  Wall  Str^ 
eled  the  country  over  and 
where;  and  he  knew  abou 
even  to  their  private  affal 
politics  and  those  intimatf 
pass  into  the  gossip  of  t^ 
He  spoke  the  language  witf 
accent  but  in  its  purest  foi| 
in  our  peculiar  kind   of 
a  fine  and  likeable  fellow. 

Until   the  war.    And   ui 
stung  by  the  lost  illusions  o| 
ious  victory,  facing  the  graT 
and  bitter  struggle,  looking! 
to   blame  for  their  plight| 
"strafeing"  England,  founc 
a  hatred  of  America,    Ar 
the  cartridges  and  shells  t^ 
unpreparedness  of   France! 
Russia,  which  Germany  haJ 
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of  the  factors  in  the  equation  of  victory. 
America,  that — ^as  their  rising  rage  made  their 
voices  shriller — "is  murdering  our  sons  and 
brothers  on  every  battlefield  from  Switzer- 
land to  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  blood-bought 
gold/' 

This  cry  became  an  article  of  fanatical  faith 
to  the  German  people.  It  became  likewise 
a  very  practical  problem  to  the  hard  headed 
leaders  in  Berlin.  If  they  could  cut  off  this 
supply  of  munitions,  the  Allies  could  be  beaten. 
There  was  no  hope  of  cutting  it  off  at  sea — the 
British  Navy  would  attend  to  that.  It  must 
be  stopped  at  its  source:  stopped  in  America, 
by  a  made-tf>-order  public  opinion,  or  by 
corruption,  or  by  violence — but  stopped. 

"Whom  shall  we  send  to  America?"  was 
their  problem.  Rintelen  was  chosen.  He 
could  be  trusted — he  was  a  director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
German  Navy,  he  knew  America.  He  was 
given  credit  at  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
office  in  New  York  for  $547,000,  authority 
for  as  many  millions  more  as  he  wanted,  in- 
dependent powers  as  great  as  the  German 
Ambassador's  at  Washington,  the  instructions 
of  the  German  Government,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Fatheriand. 

An  American  traitor  in  Beriin  gave  Rintelen 
his  cue  for  operations  in  America.  This  man's 
name  is  known,  and  will  one  day  be  written 
alongside  Benedict  Arnold's,  but  to  disclose 
it  now  would  interfere  with  more  practical 
efforts  for  his  mortal  punishment.  Part  of 
that  punishment  he  is  already  enduring — he  is 
still  in  Germany.  This  traitor  told  Rintelen 
that  the  most  useful  man  in  America  for  his 
purposes  was  David  Lamar,  of  New  York. 
Rintelen  fixed  that  name  in  his  memory,  and 
left  Beriin. 

His  first  barrier  was  the  old,  old  barrier  to 
German  conquest,  the  British  blockade.  Rin- 
telen ran  that  under  cover  of  the  Swiss  pass- 
port, under  the  name  of  Gasch6. 

THE   TIGER   MEETS   THE   WOLF 

Arrived  in  New  York  on  April  3d,  Rintelen 
lost  no  time  in  getting  acquainted  with  Lamar. 
He  disclosed  to  him  his  mission  to  this  country 
and  the  money  he  had  to  execute  it.  The 
Tiger  of  Beriin  met  the  Wolf  of  Wall  Street. 

And  how  the  Wolf'seyes  must  have  glistened, 
for  he  was  at  the  leanest  of  the  hungry  days 
which  regularly  followed  seasons  of  opulence 
in  the  ups  and  downs  which  varied  the  career 


of  this  extraordinary  man*  Fcir  Lamar  WB, 
and  is,  an  extraordinary  man.  Eodowotf  li 
nature  with  a  fascinating  personality  aad  M 
a  brilliant  mind  which  be  had  enri^iid  K 
study,  a  man  capable  of  great  thtu^  ^M 
possessed  by  that  strange  pervem^^^| 
often  afflicts  men  of  except  tonal  devemOF- 
he  would  rather  make  one  dollar  by  Mii 
crookedness  than  a  mtllion  by  iinryrMB 
honesty.  Perhaps  his  origin  affectc 
character — ^he  declined,  on  the  witness . 
to  give  his  true  name  and  parent 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  bring  disg 
persons  still  living.  He  entered  Wall 
as  a  young  man  from  nowhere,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  brilHant  and 
career.  He  early  made  his  irtark 
He  was  employed  by  J.  P* Morgan  &  \ 
and  other  great  banking  ooncems, 
days  of  his  legitimate  activities 
large  fortune.  But  this  was  djssipal 
gambling  on  the  stock  market^  and 
Lamar  gravitated  to  the  gutter-  For  >t 
was  a  by-word  on  the  Street  that  if  you  wanted 
a  clever  man  to  do  a  crooked  job, 
Lamar  was  the  man  you  were  Ic 
He  had  the  brains  to  do  it  right, 
presence  to  "g^t  away  with  it/*  and 
do  anything  for  money. 

These  traits  had  got  him  into  troubles 
before  Rintelen  met  him.  When 
Committee  of  Congress  was  investtf^ 
"money  trust"  several  years  ago,  samel 
brokers  in  Wall  Street  wanted  scene 
information  that  was  going  to  affect  thej 
of  certain  stocks  in  which  they  were  ini€ 
They  could  not  get  this  information  by  k^ 
mate  means,  and  so  they  adopted  Lffli 
means.  Lamar  knew  that  a  member  of  Gl^ 
gress  was  entitled  to  ask  for  this  informitkfr 
Mr.  Mitchell  Palmer  was  a  member  of  Cm^ 
gress.  Lamar  had  one  of  his  devious  msfii^ 
tions.  He  called  up  a  banker's  office^  ff** 
man  there  who  knew  what  Lamar  wanld  W 
know,  declared  that  he  was  Mr,  Palmer,  itfl 
demanded  the  information — ^and  got  i 
Lamar  repeated  the  exploit  several  tiiKS* 
But  once  too  often.  He  was  detected,  zrresXd 
and  tried,  convicted,  and  on  Decern b^  BJ^U* 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprtsoiinietf 
for  the  crime  of  impersonating  an  officer  of  the 
Government.  He  appededT  the  case  on  Ik 
ground  that  a  Representative  m 
was  not  ''an  officer. of  the 
When  Rintelen  met  han  the  ioBomiw  A|nA 


FRANZ   VON    RINTELEN 
The  most  powerful  of  the  German  plotters  in  this  country,  who  directed  and  paid  for  the  burning  of  munition  ships,  the 
fomenting  of  strikes  in  factories,  and  many  other  outrages  against  American  lives  and  property.     He  is  now  in  prison 


P  DAVID    LAMAR,    "THE    WOLF   OF   WALL    STREET^  i 

The  picluresque  adventurer  in  nmince  who  invented  Labor's  National  Peace  Council  and  used  it  to  fleece  Rintefen 
of  1^00,000.  The  evil  influence  of  ihis  bogus  organizaiion  is  still  felt  in  the  pacifist  sentiment  in  certain  sections  of 
Anfiedcan  labor 
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LAMAR  S   COUNTRY    HOME 

To  which,  after  two  years  of  poverty,  the  Wolf  of  Wall  Street  moved  his  family  within  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  met  the 

rich  German  Government  agent,  Franz  von  Rintelen 


Lamar  was  out  on  bail  pending  the  decision 
on  this  appeal. 

Lamar  was  then  in  desperate  straits.  Bad 
luck  had  followed  him  in  the  Street  for  two 
years,  and  had  crowned  his  misfortunes  with 
this  expensive  trial  and  threatened  imprison- 
ment. He  owed  money  everywhere  for 
personal  expenses;  the  n^erchants  with  whom 
he  traded  had  stopped  his  credit;  he  had  des- 
cended to  borrowing  from  his  friends  in  sums 
as  small  as  two  dollars  at  a  time.  Then  he 
met  Rintelen,  who  was  on  fire  with  a  passion 
that  blinded  him  to  consequences  and  who 
flourished'before  the  eyes  of  the  famished  Wolf 
a  half  million  dollars  of  real  money.  Here 
was  manna  fallen  from  heaven. 

"Could  Lamar  help  Rintelen!"  With  his 
most  convincing  eloquence,  Lamar  assured 
him  that  he  could.  Never  had  Rintelen  been 
better  advised,  so  Lamar  declared  to  him, 
than  when  his  friend  in  Berlin  had  given  him 
his  name.  For  he  had  friends  in  Washington, 
he  whispered,  men  powerful  in  the  Govern- 
ment. And  friends  among  the  laboring  people, 
the  men  whose  hands  made  those  munitions 
Rintelen  had  come  to  stop,  and  whose  hands 
might  be  paralyzed  by  the  clever  use  of  brains 
and  money.     Lamar  would  supply  the  brains: 


Rintelen  would  supply  the  money.  The  Wolf 
saw  good  hunting  ahead. 

Lamar  laid  before  Rintelen  a  scheme.  They 
would  capitalize  the  American  passion  for 
peace:  they  would  capitalize  in  particular  the 
laboring  man's  aversion  to  war.  A  section  of 
opinion  among  laboring  men  held  that  wars 
were  instigated  by  capitalists  for  gain,  and 
were  fought  by  laboring  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  make  good  the  selfish  ambitions  of  the 
rich.  And  one  of  the  American  people's 
deepest  convictions  was  that  war  was  an 
odious  moral  crime;  and  that  universal  peace 
was  attainable  by  the  pursuit  of  moral  ideals. 

Lamar  declared,  then,  that  by  working 
through  his  friends  in  labor,  he  could  organize 
the  workers  of  America  so  that  they  would 
refuse  to  work  on  the  implements  of  destruc- 
tion of  ''capitalistic"  war.  And  that,  by  work- 
ing through  his  friends  in  the  Government,  he 
could  create  a  national  sentiment  that  would 
force  Congress  to  place  an  embargo  on  muni- 
tions. But  these  things  would  cost  money. 
Lamar  never  forgot  money. 

Now  we  see  a  sudden  transformation  in 
Lamar's  circumstances.  The  frayed  debtor 
appeared  in  his  old  haunts  garbed  in  the  most 
fastidious  selections  of  the  tailor;  the  accumu- 


I,  .^<tf,%J^^^:^%«^0^_  ,  wlcnnly  8|6^r  that  I  am  a  }  °?^".^^.„^  \  citizen 
of  tho  IJiiiUnl  StaUh:  that  I  rvsido  at  .  ^VQ.(^^4^    ?V         >K^.:  that  I 


tbo  abuvc  iianuHl 


!&fiUv9t*J  l^'S* 


'^^<<t 


lH'rs<iiially  for  . ..  . 


fiavo  known 
. ..  yearn  and 


kw,wJ!!:T!- 


UMNt   ) 


to  bo  a  native  citizen  of  thr  Kiiitiul  Stuto.s; 


and  that  the  fact*  staUMl  in  \  }      >  affidavit 


are  true  to  tho  Ixwt  of  n»y  knowlcdt^*  and  U'Jief. 


Sworn  to  lH'f(tn>^ic'  this 


of 


[Skal.] 
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A  duphcate  of  the  photogroph  to  be  attaehod  hereto 
must  be  ■ent  to  the  Department  with  tlie  mpplieatkMi, 
to  be  affixed  to  tho  passport  with  an  imprcaaloa  of  the 
Department's  seal. 
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HOW    RINTELEN    TRIED   TO    ESCAPE 


The  fraudulent  application  for  a  passport  which  he  made  in  the  guise  of  "Edward  V.  Gates,  wine  merchant,  of  Millers- 
burg,  Pa./'  after  he  had  come  under  Government  suspicion  for  his  crimes  and  wished  to  flee  from  this  countrv 
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ated  debts  of  years  were  paid;  the  subway 
and  the  street  car  gave  way  to  aulomobiles 
-and  Lamar  was  particular  that  the  garage 
bould  supply  only  the  fine  car  that  was 
'father  to  the  Liberty  Motor.  He  moved  his 
family  from  a  cheap  apartment  in  New  York 
to  a  fine  house  at  Pittsfietd,  Mass.  His  own 
quarters  were  the  hotels  Asior  and  Belmont 
in  New  York  the  Willard  in  Washington, 
the  La  Salle  in  Chicago,  the  Claypool  in  In- 
dianapolis. Things  were  looking  up. 
Lamar  carried  other  men  with  him  on  his 


in  the  defunct  Anti-Trust   League  (of  which* 
more   later),    rose  rapidly    in   the    monetary 
scale. 

These  men  were  the  instruments  Lamar 
used  in  his  scheme  to  stop  the  munitions  in- 
dustry and  tt)  get  Rintelen's  monev.  That 
scheme  was  to  build  up  a  great  political  organ- 
ization of  laboring  men  and  farmers,  this 
organization  would  oppose  the  making  and 
shipment  of  munitions;  it  would  exert  pres- 
sure to  compel  workers  to  abandon  the  fac- 
tories, and  it  would  exert  pressure  to  compel 


ANDRLW    D     MIJOV 

Engineer  and  promoter;  who  tried  to  work  out  a  scheme 
by  which  he  and  Kinltlen  should  buy  the  enUrc  muniiiuns 
output  of  America  for  ihe  Germjn  Government 

rising  tide  of  fortune.  Frank  Buchanan, 
labor  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois  (North  Chicago)^ 
likewise  became  a  traveler  and  the  patron  of 
exclusive  hotels.  Henry  B,  Martin,  who 
eked  out  a  precarious  livini^  in  the  lobbies  of 
Congress,  after  a  dubious  career  as  an  officer 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  'nineties, 
framed  his  wizened  figure  in  a  new  and  luxuri- 
ous setting-  H.  Robert  Fowler,  the  splendid 
high  light  of  whose  gray  life  as  a  haif-lawyer, 
half-farmer  in  a  country  town  in  Illinois  was 
expiring  in  the  last  days  of  a  term  in  Con- 
gress, was  suddenly  revived,  before  his  final 
extinguishment,  by  the  light  glittering  from 
anonymous  gold.  Herman  J.  Schulteis, 
whose  talents,  insufficient  for  success  in 
the  law,  had  been  more  profitably  employed 


MELOY  S    SECRETARY 

Miss   Brophy,  in  whose  trunk  the  British  authorities 
found   Ftintelen  s  private  papers  when  ihcy  look  him  off  J 
the  Noordam  at  Falmouth  in  August,  1915 

Congress  to  declare  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms.  This  organization  was  labeled 
"  Labtjr's  National  Peace  Council." 

Lamar,  fortified  with  Rintelen's  money, 
launched  his  scheme  in  Washington.  This 
scheme  was  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Able 
lawyers  have  declared  that  no  cleverer  con- 
spiracy has  ever  come  to  their  attention.  Its 
beauty  was  its  simplicity.  Rintelen  dealt 
with  no  one  but  Lamar — the  other  leaders 
never  saw  him,  and  most  of  them  never  heard 
of  him  until  after  the  scheme  was  exposed  by 
the  Government.  In  his  turn,  Lamar  oper- 
ated entirely  through  Martin,  lo  Martin 
he  gave  his  instructions  to  see  labor  leaders, 
to  organize  the  fake  Peace  Council,  to  hold 
its  camouflage  "  convention/'  to  flood  the  coun- 
try with  lecturers  and  printed  matter  urging 


TWO  PlCTLfRES  OF 

Once  chief  representative  of  labor  in  Congress,  who  received 
National  Peace  Council,  after  he  had  been 

an    embargo    on    munitions.     And    through 
Martin  he  paid  the  bills. 

Lamar  and  Martin  were  old  associates. 
They  had  worked  together  in  the  Anti-Trust 
League,  another  of  the  creations  of  Lamar's 
restless  mind.  The  Anti-Trust  League  orig- 
inated in  the  feverish  'nineties,  when  the 
country  had  its  fears  that  the  growth  of  great 
corporations  spelled  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  monopolies.  The  League  had  its 
days  of  prominence  when  it  was  financed  by 
big  interests  that  used  it  to  fight  other  big 
interests  to  get  the  things  they  both  wanted. 
But  in  IQT5,  the  League  was  a  skeleton,  con- 
sisting of  Lamar,  Martin,  Schulteis,  and  a 
few  others,  held  together  by  the  bond  of  small 
salaries  drawn  from  some  source  that  preferred 
to  remain  unknown. 

When  Martin  undertook  to  organize  Labor's 
National  Peace  Council,  under  the  direction 
of  Lamar,  the  first  man  he  approached  was 
Frank  Buchanan.  Buchanan  was  labor's  lead- 
ing champion  on  the  fioor  of  Qingress.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  international  union 
of  the  structural  iron  workers,  and  he  had 
earned  the  confidence  of  organized  labor,  and 
the  friendship  of  Samuel  Gompers,  the  pa- 
tnaich  ot  organized  Jabon 


O  Harris  \-  LwinK 

FRANK    BUCHANAN 

1^2,700  in  six  weeks  for  his  connection  with  the  fake  Labor's 
urged  to  keep  out  of  it  by  Samuel  Gompers 

Lamar,  Buchanan,  and  Martin,  assisted 
by  Fowler,  and  Schuiteis,  eni^ineered  a  mass 
meeting  of  workingmen  in  Chicago  in  June, 
!c>f5,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
calling  for  a  convention  of  laborers  and  farm- 
ers at  Washington  to  protest  against  the 
traffic  in  munirions.  The  same  men,  with 
this  "mandate''  behind  them,  met  in  Washing- 
ton on  June  22d,  and  organized  Labor's 
National  Peace  Council,  They  prepared  print- 
ed appeals,  in  the  high  language  of  humani- 
tarianism,  addressed  to  the  labor  unions  and 
the  granges,  and  mailed  them  by  the  ton  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  offered  to  pay 
all  travelling  expenses  and  for  lost  time  to 
delegates  which  these  bodies  should  send  to  a 
convention  to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
July  31st  and  August  tst. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  convention,  Martin 
paid  labor  leaders  and  other  speakers  to  go 
into  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
address  labor  unions  and  granges.  Probably 
all  these  speakers  acted  in  good  faith.  They 
were  pacifists,  and  when  they  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  their  doctrine,  they  accepted 
it.  The  opportunity  seemed  legitimate  enough 
^the  name  of  Frank  Buchanan  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  movement  was  sufficient.    Their  audi- 
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HERMAN    SCHULTEfS 
One  of  ihe  mmor  characters  in  the  staging  of  the  fake 
convention  of  Labor's  National   Peace  Council  at   Wash- 
ington in  July,  19' 5 

ences.  too,  were  sincere.  Workmen  and  farm- 
ers had  before  their  eyes  the  contrast  of  their 
own  peaceful  land  with  a  Europe  drenched 
in  blood.  The  blessings  of  peace  were  never 
more  apparent.  They  sent  delegates  gladly  to 
a  meeting  that  seemed  designed  to  per- 
petuate those  blessings. 

But  Samuel  Gompers  opposed  the  conven- 
tion of  Labor's  National  l^eace  Councif.  He, 
too.  was  a  pacifist— had  for  years  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  movement  for  international 

ace.  But  Gompers  was  a  thoughtful  man 
as  well.  And  experienced.  And  wise.  He 
told  Buchanan  some  things  he  ought  to  have 
told  himself,  Buchanan  came  from  Chicago 
to  Atlantic  City  to  meet  Mr,  Gompers  and 
upbraid  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  Council. 
Mr.  Gompers  gave  him  some  fatherly  advice. 
In  effect,  he  said: 

**  Frank,  you  have  earned  a  good  name  in 
labor.  We  are  proud  of  you.  and  we  trust 
you.  You  are  at  life's  meridian,  with  years  of 
useful  service  ahead.  But  listen  to  an  old 
man,  who  sees  the  shadows  growing  very  long, 
and  who  has  watched  many  movements  come 
and  go.  You  are  in  wrong.  This  scheme 
is  bad.     There  is  too  much  easy  money  being 


H.    ROBBRT    FOWLER 
1  he  country  lawyer  ami  Congressman  who  made  learned 
addresses  on  the  embargo  upon  munitions  in  the  light  of 
intern^itionaf  law 

passed  around  in  it.  L.abor  hasn't  got 
money  to  spend  like  this.  Somebody  who 
has  not  got  labor's  interests  first  at  heart  is 
putting  up   that   money. 

*'And  take  the  CounciTs  aims  themselves. 
Suppose  you  succeed  in  stopping  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions — what  will  happen  to 
labjr?  1  wo  years  ago,  our  boys  were  walk- 
ing the  streets,  begging  for  a  job.  To-day, 
every  man  of  them  has  work,  and  wages  are 
going  up.  War  work  has  done  that.  Do  you 
want  to  stop  the  opportunity  of  labor  to  make 
a  living?" 

But  Gompers's  eloquence  left  Buchanan 
cold.  In  the  face  of  his  pleadings  and  advice. 
Buchanan  accepted  $2,700  from  jMartin  in 
the  following  six  weeks.  He  saved  his  face  at 
the  last  minute  by  resigning  the  presidency 
of  Labor's  National  Peace  Council  the  day 
before  the  convention  met. 

The  convention  met  in  W^ashington  on  July 
31st,  at  the  New  Willard  HoteL  Its  members 
were  impressed,  as  it  was  intended  that  they 
and  the  country  in  general  should  be  impressed, 
by  the  sonorous  voice  and  important  presence 
of  Hannis  Taylor,  former  American  Minister 
to  Spain  and  author  of  text  books  on  consti* 
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futidnal  and  international  law,  such  as  "The 
Oj^gin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution" 
and  "International  Public  Law."  He  made 
an  opening  address  in  which,  from  his  heights 
of  knowledge,  he  solemnly  declared  that  mun- 
itions shipments  were  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  His  address  was  largely  de- 
voted to  assurances  to  his  hearers  that  he  was 
an  authority  on  such  matters  and  that  they 
could  take  his  opinion  as  disposing  of  the  legal 
aspect  of  this  question.  Mr.  Taylor  was  there 
to  lend  distinction  to  the  gathering,  and  he 


saw  the  machinery  being  manipulated  by  ti 
descredited  Martin  and  Schulteis.  "Wh 
have  these  fellows  got  to  do  with  us?"  th 
asked  one  another.  And  then  they  ask 
"these  fellows"  quite  bluntly,  "Who's  puttiB 
up  the  money  for  this  show?"  Martii 
backed  to  the  wall  of  the  Willard  bar  by  the 
insistent  demand  for  an  answer,  replied  wit 
an  evasive,  "what  difference  does  it  make? 
And  when  they  shouted  that  it  made  a  prafaa 
lot  of  difference,  he  answered  defiantly  that  i 
was  all  right  "even  if  it's  German  money." 


O  International  Film  Service 
HENRY  B.  MARTIN 
The  "paymaster"  of  Labor's  National  Peace  Council. 
Rintelen  supplied  Lamar  the  funds  for  this  "camou- 
flage" organization;  Lamar  did  not  appear  in  its  affairs 
but  directed  and  paid  Martin;  and  Martin  made  all 
the  arrangements  and  settled  for  all  its  expenses 

left  no  doubts  in  their  minds  that  he  thought 
he  was  doing  it. 

But  when  the  delegates  got  down  to  busi- 
ness, there  was  trouble.  The  farmer  delegates 
became  suspicious — they  had  vague  fears  of 
the  source  of  the  money  that  was  paying  the 
bills;  they  did  not  like  the  company  they  found 
themselves  in.  They  first  declined  to  bind 
their  constituents  to  the  resolutions  that 
were  offered:  then  they  left  the  convention. 

On  the  second  day,  the  labor  delegates 
became  equally  restless.  Buchanan  had  with- 
drawn. The  delegates  who  used  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  Washington  to  call  on  Mr. 
Gompers,  came  away  from  his  office  with  a 
heavy  heart.    Returning  to  the  Willard,  they 


O  IntehiatioMi  Film  Scrvki 
FRANK  B.  MONNETT 
Former  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  who  won  tk 
original  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  Go» 
pany  and  who  figured  in  the  activities  of  Labol^ 
National  Peace  Council  to  stop  the  manufacture  aai 
shipment  of  munitions 

That  finished  the  labor  delegates.  Thy, 
too,  went  home. 

But  the  ringleaders  had  put  out  a  resomd 
ing  resolution  calling  for  an  embargo  on  mai 
tions.  And  though  the  convention  ta< 
fizzled  out,  it  had  done  an  enormous  lot  ^ 
harm.  Thousands  of  laboring  men  and  ftaot 
ers  had  been  indoctrinated  with  a  spcdos 
pacifism  that  was  reflected  later  in  the  tf 
tempts  to  evade  the  Conscription  Act  wka 
we  entered  the  war.  The  Government  t» 
day  is  contending  with  the  moral  antagooiM 
aroused  in  certain  sections  of  the  coundy  I4 
the  orators  and  writers  of  Labor's  Natm 
Peace  Council. 

In  this  moral  infection,  the  ivork  of  HaiA 
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Taylor  played  an  important  part.  He  wrote 
kpl  opinions  for  the  Council,  declaring  that 
the  tndiic  in  munitions  was  unconstitutional, 
receiving  $700  for  this  work.  These  opinions 
were  printed  and  distributed  broadcast,  and 
did  a  lot  of  harm.  More  recently,  Taylor 
was  counsel  for  Robert  Cox,  the  Missouri 
draft  resister  who  sued  to  restrain  General 
Leonard  Wood  from  sending  him  with  his 
regiment  to  France.  On  his  behalf,  Hannis 
Taylor  contended  that  the  Conscription  Act 
was  unconstitutional,  asserting  that  the  only 
power  of  Congress  to  call  out  troops  was  under 
the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
rads:  "To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions." 
This  meant,  so  Taylor  contended,  that  no 
dtiien  could  be  sent,  against  his  will,  outside 
the  United  States  to  fight  its  battles. 

This  absurd  doctrine,  which  would  force  us 
to  fight  this  war  on  our  own  soil  instead  of 
alkn^ig  us  to  defend  ourselves  in  Europe 
agunst  Gaman  aggression,  was  promptly 
punctured  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  his  brief  before  that 
GNirt,  Hannis  Taylor  used  language  so  violent 
that  the  counsel  for  the  Government  asked 
that  it  be  eacpunged  from  the  record.  Taylor 
in  his  brief  accused  the  President  of  being  a 
''dictator/'  of  seizing  powers  "  in  open  defiance 
of  the  judgments"  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
€i  demanding  "such  an  aggregation  of  powers 
as  no  monarch  ever  wielded  in  any  constitutional 
government  that  ever  existed." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  affirm- 
ing the  Government's  right  to  draft  its 
citizens  for  service  overseas,  was  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  White.  That  stem  old  vet- 
eran of  the  Lx)st  Cause  in  our  Civil  War, 
speaking  with  the  aloofness  and  dignity  of 
that  august  Court,  in  measured  terms  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  of  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor  that 
is  worth  repeating.     He  said: 

.  .  we  must  notice  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Government  that  because  of  impertinent  and 
scandalous  passages  contained  in  the  brief  of  the 
appdlant  the  brief  should  be  stricken  from  the  files. 
Gcnisidering  the  passages  referred  to  and  making 
every  allowance  for  intensity  of  zeal  and  an  extreme 
of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  counsel,  we  are  nev- 
ertheless constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
passages  justify  the  terms  of  censure  by  which  they 
are  characterized  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Government.  But  despite  this  conclusion  which 
we  regretfully  reach,  we  see  no  useful  purpose  to 


be  subserved  by  granting  the  I 
the  contrary  we  think  the  pi 
are  so  obviously  intemperate  I 
warranted  that  if  as  a  result  (I 
sages  to  remain  on  the  files  thi 
future  observation,  they  woukl 
to  what  intemperance  of  stal 
self-restraint  or  forgetfulnessl 
and  therefore  admonish  of  th  J 
to  obey  and  respect  thelimital 
ion  to  them  must  exact.  I 

In  all  the  operations  ol 
Peace  Council,  includingi 
Lamar  kept  in  the  backgJ 
labor  had  no  reason  to  own  I 
Buchanan  and  the  rest  sJ 
color  of  propriety.  From  I 
Willard  Hotel  in  WashiJ 
sending  ecstatic  telegrams,  I 
signing  the  name  of  DavidI 
ceiving  in  reply  approving  J 
telen,  who  used  Jones,  Mil 
aliases.  The  convention  I 
success.  And  its  preparatl 
had  got  the  German's  monei 
that  Rintelen  brought,  Lai 
$300,000.  It  looked  so  I 
that  he  was  ready  to  get  mcJ 
or  from  his  limitless  sourcesi 

RINTELEN,    THE    ITsI 

But  all  was  not  well  with  I 

other  lines  out  besides  LamI 
some  disquieting  fish — somi 
not  identify  till  later.  FiJ 
the  social  game  not  wisely  I 
gave  dinner  parties:  was  tl 
He  should  have  been  mo  I 
was.  The  Lusitania  was  J 
Instead  of  adopting  the  ma  I 
enough  in  intrigue  to  kml 
speak  of  this  crime  as  a  ll 
of  his  country's,  he  justifl 
gave  the  gravest  offense  tl 
went  further,  and  threw  oul 
other  perils  that  would  confl 
munitions — hints  that  he  I 
hand  in  the  mysterious  fires  I 
almost  a  daily  occurreni 
guests  in  New  York  took  I 
reported  him  to  the  Govefl 
been  suspicious  of  him  alnl 
of  his  arrival  in  this  count  I 
Also,  Rintelen  undertook! 
publicity  favorable  to  an  errl 
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merit  of  munitions.  He  got  himself  intro- 
duced to  "Jack"  Hammond,  an  old  newspaper 
man  in  New  York,  and  closed  with  him  a 
contract  for  syndicate  articles  in  a  chain  of 
papers  across  the  country.  He  met  Ham- 
mond as  one  Fred  Hansen,  a  ship  captain. 
(Hammond  later  testified  that  Rintelen  told 
him  that  he  "killed"  Hansen  the  day  after 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk.)  After  sizing  Ham- 
mond up  as  worthy  of  trust,  he  re-introduced 
himself  as  E.  V.  Gibbons,  a  purchasing  agent, 
with  offices  in  the  building  occupied  in  part  by 
the  Transatlantic  Trust  Company.  And  at 
length  he  confided  to  Hammond  his  real  im- 
portance in  the  scheme  of  things  German. 

Early  in  this  relationship,  Hammond  be- 
came sure  that  this  man  was  planning  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  he  reported 
the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Department,  already  suspicious,  asked 
Hammond  to  keep  up  his  connection  with  Rin- 
telen, and  through  this  means  they  learned  a 
good  deal  about  him.  Not  enough  to  cause 
his  arrest — Rintelen  never  confided  that  much 
in  any  American  but  Lamar,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  silence. 

Out  of  Rintelen's  multifarious  activities  arose 
many  of  the  mysterious  fires  and  explosions 
in  munitions  plants,  the  burning  of  ships  at  sea, 
the  attempts  on  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada, 
strikes  in  war  industries,  and  the  like.  The 
discovery  of  Dr.  Walter  A.  Scheele's  part  in 
the  incendiary  bombs  matter,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  Rintelen,  began  to  make  the  ground 
fairly  warm  under  Rintelen's  feet.  And  the 
Government  was  taking  an  uncomfortable 
interest  in  Labor's  National  Peace  Council. 
Rintelen  became  uneasy. 

MELOY    AND   A    NEW    SCHEME 

His  fears  were  now  fed  from  a  new  quarter. 
Andrew  D.  Meloy  became  a  confidant  of  his, 
and  Meloy  had  his  own  axe  to  grind.  Rin- 
telen had  taken  an  interest  in  the  German 
activities  in  Mexico,  and  almost  from  the  day 
of  his  arrival  had  been  intimate  in  this  work 
with  Federico  Stallforth,  a  German  banker 
of  Mexico  City  who  joined  Rintelen  in  New 
York.  Stallforth  had  offices  with  Meloy  at 
55  Liberty  Street,  and  when  the  Transatlantic 
Trust  Company  became  embarrassed  by 
Rintelen's  presence,  Stallforth  persuaded  Me- 
loy to  rent  Rintelen  desk  room.  Their  ac- 
quaintance started  there,  about  July  ist. 

Meloy  was   a  well-known    engineer    and 


promoter.  He  had  exploited  concessions  in 
Mexico — railroad  rights  of  way  and  gold 
mines — and  in  his  home  state  of  New  J^sey 
had  floated  some  real  estate  "developnients." 
Meloy  saw  in  Rintelen  exactly  what  Lamar 
had  seen — ^a  lot  of  real  money  and  an  eagerness 
too  great  for  caution.  He  began  to  belittle 
Lamar's  scheme.  Labor's  National  Peace 
Council  would  never  do.  It  looked  good  on 
paper,  but  it  would  never  stop  the  shipment 
of  munitions.  He  even  hinted  that  Lamar 
had  been  "playing"  Rintelen.  Now,  if  Rin- 
telen wanted  a  real  scheme,  certain  to  succeed. 
he  knew  the  very  thing.  Direct  action — stop 
the  bluffing  and  the  dangerous  intrigues. 
Buy  the  whole  munitions  output  of  the  coun- 
try. Bid  high  enough  to  get  it,  pay  for  it  out- 
right, and  store  it.  That  would  cost  money. 
lots  of  it:  but  what  was  money  in  comparison 
with  the  certainty  of  German  victory  which 
this  plan  would  insure! 

Rintelen  was  dazzled.  Here  was  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  American  big  business  speaking. 
A  magnificent  scheme.  He  would  take  it  to 
Germany,  take  Meloy  with  him,  and  g^t  it 
O.K.ed  by  his  Government  direct. 

gasch£  or  rintelen  or  gates? 

But  how  get  back  to  Germany?  He  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  Gasch6  passport 
being  good  again.  He  put  the  question  to 
Meloy,  and  Meloy  advised  against  it.  Thcfc 
was  a  better  way:  get  a  new  passport  under  a 
new  name.  So  for  a  few  days  Rintelen 
became  "  Edward  V.  Gates,  wine  merchant,  of 
Millersburg,  Pa."  In  this  guise,  Meloy  in- 
troduced him  to  one  of  his  own  real  estate 
salesmen,  and  Rintelen  took  this  man  to 
dinner  once  or  twice  to  work  up  the  illusion. 
Then,  one  day,  he  asked  the  salesman  to  gf^ 
with  him  to  the  passport  bureau  m  New  York 
and  be  his  witness  to  an  application  for  a  pass- 
port.  The  salesman  went,  and  in  good  faith 
swore  that  Rintelen  was  Edward  V.  Gates. 
His  faith  was  not  so  good  when  he  swore  he 
had  known  him  for  three  years.  The  appli- 
cation was  transmitted  telegraphically  to 
Washington.  Much  to  Rintelen's  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  it  was  denied. 

Meanwhile,  Meloy  had  been  working  on  a 
devious  scheme  to  protect  himself  in  his  mis- 
sion to  Berlin.  He  must  be  cloaked  in  emi- 
nent respectability  on  this  errand»  for  it 
would  be  an  unpopular  one  with  the  Bntist 
if  they  knew  its  real  purpose,  and  he  muit  hide 
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that.  First  of  all,  he  would  take  his  wife, 
who  did  not  know  what  his  mission  was.  She 
had  taken  an  active  interest  before  the  war  in 
the  peace  movements  centring  at  The  Hague, 
and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  wish  now,  during  the  war,  to  renew  her 
friendships  in  Holland  with  an  eye  to  furthering 
a  cause  now  more  than  ever  vital  to  the  world. 
But  Meloy  was  not  content  with  only  one 
companion.  He  must  have  others  who  would 
expand  the  picture  of  innocence  abroad. 
One  of  his  neighbors  in  the  suburb  on  the 
Jersey  Coast  where  he  made  his  country  home 
was  a  wealthy  woman  known  widely  in 
America  for  her  interest  both  in  the  peace  and 
suffrage  movements.  Meloy  telephoned  to 
her  and  asked  her  to  see  him  at  his  home. 
This  lady  drove  over  one  summer  evening 
in  her  motor  car,  accompanied  by  two  women 
friends.  The  friends  sat  in  the  open  car  while 
she  sat  on  the  porch  talking  to  Meloy.  Meloy 
is  very  deaf;  the  lady  had  to  talk  loudly  to 
make  him  hear.  Meloy  differed  from  most 
deaf  people,  who  usually  speak  in  a  lower  tone 
than  those  who  hear  well — he  went  rather 
to  the  other  extreme  and  spoke  louder  than 
most  folks  do.  The  women  in  the  car  heard 
the  conversation,  and  they  heard  it  a  second 
time  when  their  friend  repeated  it  to  them  on 
the  way  home.  And  the  Government  heard 
it  also,  from  the  lips  of  all  three. 

AN    INVITATION    TO   A    LADY 

The  burden  of  the  conversation  was  this: 
Meloy  was  taking  his  wife  to  Europe  for  a 
vacation;  they  were  going  to  Holland,  where 
so  many  forward-looking  movements  for  the 
good  of  mankind  made  their  international 
headquarters;  he  would  be  drawn  aside  a 
great  deal  by  business  affairs  and  Mrs.  Meloy 
would  be  lonesome;  he  was  anxious  to  provide 
companionship  for  her;  if  the  lady  would 
accompany  them,  he  would  pay  all  her  ex- 
penses, he  would  assure  her  that  her  journey 
would  be  made  de  luxe,  he  would  (he  put  it 
more  delicately)  even  add  a  money  considera- 
tion, he  would  see  that  the  journey  included  a 
visit  to  war-bound  Germany,  now  so  difficult 
of  access,  that  in  Germany  she  should  have 
entre  to  social  circles  so  exclusive  that  they 
were  inaccessible  even  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador, and  that,  to  crown  all,  she  should  be 
presented  to  the  Kaiser. 

The  lady  said  she  would  think  it  over.  It 
was  an  attractive  invitation,  but  she  did  not 


just  like  it — perhaps  it  was  too  attractive. 
She  talked  it  over  with  her  friends:  they 
advised  against  it.  She  telephoned  Meloy 
next  day  and  declined. 

Meloy  repeated  the  invitation  to  several 
women.  All  declined.  Then,  as  the  Noor- 
dam  was  to  sail  on  August  3d,  and  he  had  no 
more  time,  he  decided  to  take  his  secretary, 
a  Miss  Brophy. 

Rintelen  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed. 
The  Government's  refusal  to  grant  his  fraud- 
ulent application  for  a  passport  indicated  that 
they  knew  about  him.  The  Government  was 
getting  "warm"  in  its  investigation  of  the 
incendiary  bombs.  The  Government  was 
taking  an  unpleasant  interest  in  Labor's 
National  Peace  Council.  Rintelen  felt  irre- 
sistibly the  pangs  of  beintweb,  the  longing  for 
home.  He  must  go,  at  any  risk.  He  would 
chance  it  as  Gasch£  again. 

So  he  sailed  on  the  Npordam,  with  Meloy 
and  party.  He  bore  with  him  Lamar's  urgent 
appeals  for  more  funds  for  Labor's  National 
Peace  Council,  now  at  the  high  tide  of  its 
success.  And  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Meloy, 
who  was  at  the  first  of  his  own  rainbow  of  hope 
of  millions  with  which  to  buy  America's 
munition  output — on  commission. 

RINTELEN    CAPTURED 

At  Falmouth,  the  Noordam  was  detained 
for  fourteen  hours.  The  British  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  Gasche-Meloy  party.  Gasche's 
baggage  revealed  nothing  suspicious,  but 
Gasch^  was  removed  to  a  long  residence  in  an 
internment  camp  near  London.  Meloy  was 
detained  for  several  days.  Mrs.  Meloy  soon 
appeared  to  be  beyond  suspicion.  Miss  Bro- 
phy declared  that  her  baggage  contained  only 
personal  effects.  But  at  the  bottom  of  her 
last  trunk  was  found  a  wallet  containing 
Gasche's  papers.  These  were  seized,  and  Miss 
Brophy  and  Mrs.  Meloy  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Holland,  where  they  were  later 
rejoined  by  Meloy. 

The  Gasche  papers  were  most  interesting. 
They  contained  some  of  Rintelen's  letters 
showing  his  intimacy  with  well-known  New 
Yorkers,  and  letters  in  which  he  referred  to 
his  "official  mission"  to  the  United  States 
that  were  very  important,  for  they  proved 
what  Rintelen  steadfastly  denied,  namely, 
that  he  was  in  this  country  by  orders  of  the 
German  Government.  In  one  c^  them  to  a 
man   in   Germany,  whom   he  addressed  as 
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one  of  ^ibotti  alone  evidence  was  obtained  that 
the  wfaikm  bankrupt  had  lost,  in  one  series  of 
qieciilatkms  that  summer,  $38,000  in  cash. 
Whose  cash?  The  Government  was  able  to 
prove  that  Lamar  had  got  thousands  of 
dollars  from  Rintden,  because  they  produced 
the  men  who  saw  Rintelen  pay  it,  and  Lamar 
was  not  able  to  prove  that  he  had  gotten  any 
such  sums  frcMn  anybody  else,  so  the  jury  took 
the  Government's  theory  as  fact  that  Lamar 
was  Rintelen's  man. 

The  stoiy  erf  this  proof  is  worth  telling.  On 
the  witness  stand  at  the  trial,  George  Plock- 
man,  the  treasurer  of  the  Transatlantic  Trust 
Company  (the  Austrian  bank  in  New  York 
with  which  Rintelen  kept  his  funds)  described 
the  arrangement  Rintelen  had  made  to  conceal 
the  passagie  of  money  for  illegal  acts.  He 
had  instructed  the  Transatlantic  Trust  Com- 
pany, when  they  received  checks  drawn  by 
him  in  a  certain  form,  to  cash  them  without 
questioning  the  identity  of  the  bearer  and 
without  requiring  him  to  endorse  them. 

''mein  gott!  de  volf  x)f  vall  street!" 

One  check  of  this  kind  was  presented  at  the 
bank  one  day,  and  the  paying  teller  brought  it 
to  Plockman  to  ask  if  he  should  pay  it. 

"Who  presented  it?"  asked  Plockman. 

"That  dark  man  over  there,"  replied  the 
pa]ang   teller. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Plockman  on  the  witness 
stand,  "that  this  man  was  a  Mexican,  but 
while  1  was  looking  at  him  our  vice-president 
came  up  and  when  he  understood  the  situation 
and  saw  the  man  he  said:  'Mein  Gott! 
Dot  is  de  Volf  of  Vall  Street !  1  hope  Rintelen 
has  not  got  into  bis  clutches!" 

One  other  incident  of  the  trial  should  be 
told.  Testimony  was  brought  in  that  showed 
how  the  money  for  the  Peace  Council  was 
spent.  One  item  was  for  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  German  preacher  from  St. 
Lcmis  to  attend  the  convention  at  Washington 
and  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer.  Lamar 
had  never  heard  of  this  until  he  heard  it  in 
the  courtroom.  It  was  too  much  for  him. 
When  this  evidence  came  out,  of  the  lengths 
to  which  his  own  pupils  had  out-distanced  even 
their  teacher  in  the  art  of  political  camouflage, 
he  burst  into  roars  of  uncontrollable  laughter 


which    literally    stoppedl 
court,  the  tears  rolling  [ 
he  struggled  to  subdue  hi 
Out  of  all  the  investiga 
ment  arose  a  card  inde?! 
Rintelen   and    Lamar   h| 
four  months  from  April 
of  every  hotel  they  had 
every   telephone   call    t\ 
telegram   sent  or  recei\ 
dollar  they  had  had  an  J 
upon  thousands  of  these  [ 
filed.    They  convicted 

THE  tigerI 

The  Government  indie 
Buchanan,  Fowler,  Mar 
man  named  Monnett,  for| 
the  Sherman  Act  in  the  > 
National  Peace  Council  tl 
trade.     Rintelen,    LamaiT 
convicted.     The   rest   gq 
very  slim  doubt.     Excepl 
the  farmer  attorney-genl 
reputation  in  the  early 
the  Standard  Oil  Com^ 
had  been  used  as  "stage| 
He  was  freed  by  the  cour 
sent  out  to  deliberate, 
got  the  limit  of  the  h\ 
Rintelen  was   likewise   i| 
in  his  application  for  a 
V.  Gates,  and  again  for  . 
our  laws.     He  was  convici 
and  sentenced  to  severa 
ment  on  each. 

No  one  realized  better  I 
sentenced  him  how  inad| 
ments  to  expiate  his  cr 
under   which    Rintelen 
they  were  the  only  laws 
(all  committed  before  ouJ 
could  be  questioned— wtf 
of  peace,  when  no  one  d| 
conflict  or  could  have  imq 
affect  us  when  it  came. 

Rintelen   has  complet^ 
the  first  of  his  three  sen 
other  two  still  to  serve, 
is  securely  caged,  and  n\ 
again  at  large. 


[Tbe  next  of  ibis  series  of  articles  will  appear  in  ibe  August  hsue  of  the 
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THE  coal  problem  of  to-day  is  one 
of  proper  distribution.  Increased 
production  must  be  attained,  but 
increased  production  is  impossible 
unless  the  channels  of  distribution 
are  kept  open.  The  United  States  is  the  great- 
est coal-producing  country  in  the  world.  Its 
production  last  year  was  the  largest  in  its 
history.  That  of  one  state  alone,  Pennsyl- 
vania, exceeded  the  combined  output  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  same  period — and 
English  coal  production  ranks  next  to  that  of 
the  United  States  in  point  of  tonnage.  During 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1917, 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  this  country 
shipped  between  525,000,000  and  550,000,000 
tons,  and  the  anthracite  figures,  in  round 
numbers,  were  100,000,000  net  tons.  [In  this 
article  "bituminous"  statistics  include  semibi- 
tuminous,  semianthracite,  Western  anthracite, 
and  lignite.] 

Stupendous  as  these  totals  seem  in  com- 
parison to  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
industrial  or  household  consumer,  they  fell 
short — far  short  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal 
— of  reaching  the  maximum  productive  cap- 
acity of  the  existing  collieries.  Because 
this  shortage  was  between  50,000,000  and 
100,000,000  tons,  the  householder  was  forced  to 
strange  expedients  in  order  to  assure  himself  of 
enough  coal  to  keep  warm,  and  the  industrial 
buyer  faced  aseries  of  difficulties  that  culminat- 
ed in  the  fuelless  Monday  order  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration. 

While  part  of  this  failure  of  the  coal  mines  to 
achieve  the  desired  output  is  justly  chargeable 
to  labor  shortages,  and,  in  a  very  limited  way, 
to  unavoidable  disabilities  in  operation,  the 
fundamental  cause  was  the  breakdown  in 
transportation  during  the  past  winter.  Con- 
tributing factors,  which  intensified  the  situa- 
tion by  making  the  railroad  burden  abnormal, 
were  the  price  agitation  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  191 7,  the  uncertainties  as  to  definite 
policies  that  ushered  in  the  birth  of  federal 
regulation  of  the  coal  business  of  the  nation. 


and  the  interference,  both  governmental  and 
private,  with  the  old-established  agencies  of 
distribution.  Whether  this  interference,  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  justifiable  is  not  now  an  issue: 
consideration  must  be  given  to  it,  however^  as  a 
cause.  In  one  form  or  another  all  of  these 
elements  had  their  bearing  upon  the  funda- 
mental factor  of  distribution.  Because  some 
of  the  elements  named  still  play  a  part,  while 
others  have  been  modified  or  discarded  for 
radical  innovation,  clear  understanding  of  the 
fuel  problem  of  to-day  must  rest  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  present  and  former  distributioo 
practices  in  the  commercial  coal  industry. 

There  are  three  major  problems  that  enter 
into  the  production  of  coal:  i.  The  ability 
of  the  operator  or  distributor  to  find  a  market 
2.  The  ability  of  the  railroad  serving  the  mine 
to  furnish  cars  for  loading  and  motive  power 
to  transport  the  coal  to  the  market ;  and,.  3.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  labor  at  the  mine  to  dig  and 
prepare  the  coal  for  shipment.  The  two 
factors  first  named  are  problems  of  distributk)n. 
Without  the  ability  to  find  a  market,  it  is 
patent  that  the  ability  of  the  railroad  to  fumish 
equipment  would  be  valueless;  on  the  other, 
hand,  a  market  without  transportation  to  sup- 
ply it  would  be  a  hollow  achievement.  Funda- 
mentally, the  question  of  labor  is  purely  an 
operating  problem;  it  is  only  when  the  market 
demands  and  the  transportation  facilities  < 
furnished  are  greater  than  the  output  availaUe 
that  the  labor  question  becomes  one  of  dis- 
tribution. In  other  words,  if  the  market  de- 
mands will  absorb  and  the  motive  power  and 
cars  allotted  will  transport  the  maximum  shaft 
capacity  of  the  mine,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  at  the  colliery  is  insufficient  to  pith- 
duce  that  capacity,  then  labor  shortage  cuts 
down  production. 

WHERE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COAL  ARE  PRODUCED 

The  ability  to  find  a  market,  in  normal  times. 
depends  upon  the  grade  of  coal  produced,  its 
proximity  to  the  point  of .  consumptKHi,  the 
mine  price,  and  the  tnnsportatkm  charges. 
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The  coal  fields  ci  the  United  States,  as  shown 
on  the  map  appearing  on  page  323,  may  be 
broadly  grouped  into  four  classes — anthracite, 
semibituminous,  bituminous,  and  lignite  (in- 
cluding subbituminous) .  Except  for  scattered 
areas  of  only  localized  importance  in  certain 
Western  states,  the  source  of  anthracite  is  a 
field  covering  approximately  480  square  miles 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  widest  use 
is  as  a  domestic,  or  household  and  apartment 
heating  fuel.  In  191 5,  for  example,  more  than 
65  per  cent,  of  the  output  was  distributed  over 
44  states  for  that  purpose.  Its  use  as  a  steam 
fuel  to  develop  power  in  industrial  plants  has 
been  lai^y  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
states.  The  principal  deposits  of  semibitumin- 
ous,  or  "smokeless,"  coal  are  found  in  the 
states  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  is  also  a  restricted  production  in 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Under  normal  con- 
ditk>ns.  Eastern  semibituminous  coal  goes  as 
far  west  as  the  Missouri  River  for  domestic 
consumption;  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  black- 
smithing  purposes  and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
for  coastwise,  bunker,  and  export  trade. 
Bituminous  coal,  which  is  found  in  more  than 
20  states  of  the  Union,  ranges  widely  in 
quality  and  use.  Subbituminous  coal,  which 
is  of  poorer  quality  than  bituminous,  can  com- 
pete to  only  a  limited  degree  with  the  higher 
grades  of  fuel  and  consequently  its  area  of 
onnmercial  distribution  is  narrow,  while  true 
lignite  must  be  content  with  a  still  more 
restricted  market. 

In  many  lines  of  enterprise,  the  producer  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  create  a  market  for  his 
product;  in  a  broad  sense,  that  does  not  apply 
to  coal.  The  successful  competition  of  coal  is 
with  coal.  Headway  against  other  forms  of 
fuel  is  small.  The  recent  enlargement  of  the 
markets  in  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  natural  gas 
fidds,  for  example,  is  due  to  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  gas  supply,  not  the  successful 
competition  of  coal  against  gas.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  fuel  oil  resources  of  California  had 
such  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  coal  trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  per-capita  con- 
sumption there  is  among  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  While  price  may  and  does  play  an 
important  part  in  the  marketing  of  compding 
coals,  it  has  no  practical  effect  upon  the  total 
coal  consumption.  In  other  words,  while  a 
difference  in  cost  will  influence  the  prospective 
buyer  in  his  choice  of  coals,  a  reduction  will  not 
induce  him  to  increase  the  amount  burned. 
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COAL  A  PERISHABLE 
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HOW    BITUMINOUS   COAL   WA^ 

This  chart  is  based  upon  shipmejits  made  during  rgi?.     It  does  not  cover  foreign,  railroad,  or  bunker  fuel.    The  lm<s 

with  circles  to  deslinacions  wjihin  the  states  in  which  such  lines  terminate.     Where  lines  connect  two  circles,  it  meai 


es.  It  meaiA 


DISTRIBUTED    BEFORE   THE    WAR 

cKtending  from  the  various  circles  indicate  That  shipments  have  been  made  from  the  producing  fields  of  the  states  shown 

that  shipments  have  been  made  between  the  two  states^  i.  e,,  from  Illinois  to  Indiana  and  from  Indiana  to  Illinois 
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were  so  low  that  the  operators  could  not  assume 
the  additional  expense  of  storage  and  reloading. 
Such  storage  as  has  been  in  effect  at  the 
bituminous  mines  has  usually  been  from 
necessity  rather  than  from  choice  and  in  the 
form  of  no-bills,  i.  e.,  loaded  cars  held  on  the 
colliery  sidings  without  railroad  billing  because 
the  producers  had  no  orders  upon  which  they 
could  apply  them.  Ground  storage  has  been 
and  is,  it  is  true,  practised  in  a  limited  way,  but 
it  has  been  adopted  more  as  a  means  of  keeping 
labor  employed  than  as  a  strictly  commercial 
proposition. 

To-day,  except  in  certain  isolated  cases  of 
accumulations  of  no-bills,  ground  storage  would 
be  urged  as  a  means  of  maintaining  production 
when  the  car  supply  was  deficient.  Such 
reasoning,  however,  does  not  strike  the  average 
coal  producer  as  sound.  He  is,  in  most  cases, 
overwhelmed  with  orders  that  he  can  not  fill 
because  of  lack  of  cars — and  this  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  transportation  service  is  assumed 
to  be  at  its  peak  of  efficiency.  If  the  car  supply 
is  not  equal  to  production  now,  what  possible 
chance  is  there  that  it  will  be  when  weather 
conditions  and  the  heavy  movement  of  other 
traffic  place  added  burdens  upon  the  over- 
strained railroad  system?  "What  advantage 
shall  I  gain  or  how  shall  I  help  the  situation  this 
winter  by  storing  coal  at  the  mines  now?"  is 
the  natural  query  of  the  operator. 

BITUMINOUS  SHIPMENTS  GO  WEST 

II<)W  the  forces  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  certain  collateral  influences, 
have  operated  upon  distribution  and  production 
in  normal  times  is  shown  in  the  distribution  chart 
appearing  on  pages  320  and  32 1 .  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  predominating  movement  of 
bituminous  coal  has  been  westbound.  Except 
within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  coal- 
producing  states  and  the  New  York  and  New 
England  seaboard  territory,  very  little  coal  has 
moved  eastbound.  If  shipments  to  Canada 
be  eliminated,  very  little  coal  from  the  United 
States  has  reached  foreign  markets.  This  was 
due  to  the  pre-war  scarcity  of  American  bot- 
toms in  foreign  commerce,  the  high  rates 
charged  by  American-manned  vessels,  the  disin- 
clination of  the  average  producer  in  this 
country  to  do  business — as  his  European  com- 
petitors did — upon  the  basis  customary  in  the 
countries  importing  coal,  and  the  strong  Euro- 
pean influence  exercised  in  banking  connections 
and  dock  facilities  in  the  most  natural  market 


for  export  coal  from  the  United  States— Soak 
America.  As  a  result  <^  the  working  of  tha 
causes,  the  total  bituminous  tonnage  (exdiisiie 
of  shipments  to  Canada)  exported  during  tk 
period  1911-1915  was  equivalent  to  but  ijj 
per  cent,  of  the  combined  production. 

The  explanation  of  the  predominating  ivcst- 
bound  movement  lies  first  in  the  fact  that  th 
actual  production  of  semibituminous  and 
bituminous  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Misas- 
sippi  River  exceeded  that  produced  by  th 
mines  west  of  the  River,  while  the  fuel  ^equiF^ 
ments  of  the  territory  east  fell  short  of  absorb- 
ing the  production.  In  191 5,  the  comparatiw 
production  and  consumption  figures  were  as 
follows:  [In  this  article  consumption  figam 
are  exclusive  of  coal  used  by  Railroads.] 

NIT  1W 

Production  (exclusive  of  tonnage  consumed 
by  the  railroads)  in  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River       399,836^)11 

Consumption  in  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River 237,90^1% 

Excess  of  production  over  consuntptioo      61,913,11) 

Production  (exclusive  of  tonnage  consumed 
by  the  railroads)  in  states  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River a8,24a;a)$ 

Consumption  in  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River 47.887^ 

Excess  of  consumption  over  production  19.645/97 
The  excess  production  with  the  resultut 
westbound  trend  was  due  to  the  superior 
quality  of  much  of  the  Eastern  coal  and  tk 
greater  transportation  development  in  tiot 
part  of  the  country.  With  the  heavy  ^lov^ 
ment  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  the 
West  to  the  East  and  the  lighter  aggreg^ite 
tonnage  of  manufactured  products  movinginto 
the  interior,  there  has  been  an  operating  in- 
centive to  the  railroads  to  foster  the  growtbof 
the  Western  consumption  of  coal.  While  tk 
transportation  charges  paid  have  been  less  per 
ton-mile  than  those  on  higher-rated  articles  of 
freight,  the  immense  volume  of  the  movement, 
35.19  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  iqr 
the  railroads,  and  the  heavy  loading  per  or 
have  made  it  a  most  desirable  traffic  despite  tk 
empty  return  haul  on  coal  cars.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  lines  enjoying  a  large  cod 
tonnage  are,  as  a  rule,  among  the  most  prospe^ 
ous  in  the  United  States. 

WHY  THE  EAST  LACKED  GOAL 

The  largest  surplus  production  has  been  in 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  wliicli,  in 
1915,  had  a  combined  output  that 
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57.07  per  cent,  of  the  total  bituminous  coal 
mined  in  this  country.  In  that  year,  certain 
other  Eastern  states,  if  independent  of  outside 
sources  of  supply,  would  have  suffered  a  coal 
famine.  CHiio,  where  production  had  been 
reduced  because  of  a  protracted  strike,  had  an 
output  that  fell  7,829,078  tons  short  of  meeting 
her  consumption.  Indiana's  production  was 
5,299,163  tons  less  than  her  consumption  after 
the  deduction  of  railrpad  fuel  tonnages. 
Illinois,  the  third  largest  producing  state  in  the 
Union,  would  have  failed  to  meet  her  fuel  re- 
quirements by  96,294  tons.  On  the  other 
hand.  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  if 
forced  to  take  care  of  100  per  cent,  of  their  own 
fuel  requirements,  would  still  have  had  a  sur- 
plus of  123,627,687  tons  to  ship  to  other  points. 
Kentucky,  which  has  been  forging  to  the  front 
at  a  fast  pace,  would  have  had  11,51 5,620  tons 
available  for  shipment  to  other  states.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  three  states  last  named 
received  6,511,733  tons  from  other  producing 
fields,  thereby  increasing  the  net  amount  that 
they  had  to  offer  for  interstate  and  foreign  con- 
sumption to  130,139,420  tons.  Ohio  drew 
only  43  per  cent,  of  her  requirements  from  her 
own  mines.  Indiana  looked  to  home  shafts 
for  37  per  cent.  Illinois  not  only  made  up  her 
shortage  of  96,294  tons  from  other  states,  but 
drew  so  heavily  upon  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  other  Eastern  fields  that  she 
actually  shipped  13,119,841  tons  of  her  own 
product  to  points  without  the  state.  In  other 
words,  the  pressure  of  higher  grade  coals  from 
the  East  displaced  more  than  22,000,000  tons  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  coal  and  forced 
movement  from  mines  in  the  states  just  named 
to  points  still  farther  west. 

War-time  difficulties  in  obtaining  adequate 
supplies  of  coal  were  first  felt  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  From  that  section,  they  spread 
westward  until  last  season  the  entire  country 
east  of  the* Mississippi  River  and  substantial 
areas  west  of  that  stream  were  receiving  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  face  a  coal 
shortage.  In  its  initial  stages,  however,  it  was 
not  a  shortage  of  fuel,  but  a  congestion  in  rail- 
road service  and  a  decline  in  bottoms  that 
caused  the  damage.  New  England  and  the 
Northwest  are  the  only  two  sections  in  the 
United  States  where  water-borne  coal  traffic 
is  important  in  taking  care  of  industrial  and 
domestic  fuel  requirements.  Both  sections 
named  look  to  vessel  carriage  as  their  principal 
source  of  supply.    In  the  Northwest,  it  is 
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West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  to  reach  Chicago 
and  contiguous  points  in  increasing  quantities. 
Eastern  semibituminous  and  bituminous  re- 
ceipts at  Chicago  rate  points  were  1,722,020 
tons  greater  in  1915  than  in  1914  and  1,402,356 
tons  greater  in  1916  than  in  1915. 

Prices  began  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  Coal  men  formed  the  Committee  on  Coal 
Production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence, 
and  tried  to  check  prices  by  increasing  the  out- 
put at  the  mines.  They  tried  to  hmit  prices, 
also.  Finally,  in  August,  the  President 
appointed    Dr.  Garfield    Fuel  Administrator. 

The  maximim  prices  that  had  been  named 
provoked  bitter  protest  and  readjustments 
were  necessary. 

The  jobber  was  caught  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  a  reduced  tonnage  and  a  40  per 
cent,  cut  in  his  gross  margins,  and  consumers 
who  depended  on  him  for  fuel  suffered. 

THE  "last  straw" 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the 
issuance  of  priority  orders  giving  specific 
consumers  the  right  of  way  in  transportation 
and  mine  loading.  As  a  means  of  self-pro- 
tection, the  coal  trade  has  insisted  that  coal  as  a 
commodity  should  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  the  utterance  of  numerous  orders 
directing  that  priority  be  accorded  individual 
industries  or  geographical  centres  only  served 
to  impede  the  handling  of  traffic  by  the  rail- 
road companies,  as  in  the  early  days  of  our  own 
participation  in  the  war  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced lack  of  coordination  as  between  the 
various  Washington  bureaus  that  were  author- 
ized to  give  priority  instructions.  Conflicting 
orders  poured  forth  and  added  to  the  general 
confusion. 

The  proverbial  last  straw  was  the  winter 
breakdown  in  transportation.  This  served  to 
throw  into  the  highlights  the  one  continuing 
sore  spot  of  the  whole  situation — the  question 
of  car  supply.  It  exacted  bitter  payment  for 
the  delays  of  the  summer  gone.  It  disorgan- 
ized many  lines  of  industry.  It  translated  a 
theoretical  coal  shortage  into  an  actuality.  It 
caused  suffering  and  loss.  It  gave  point  to  the 
year-old  cry  of  the  coal  men:  "  Cars!  Give  us 
more  cars  and  we  will  supply  the  fuel  require- 
ments of  the  nation." 

Whatever'criticism  may  be  justly  laid  at  the 
doors  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
for  some  of  its  past  actions  or  inaction,  it  has 
been  prompt  in  its  recognition  of  transportation 


conditions  as  the  most  vital  matter  in  the  ex- 
isting coal  scarcity.  After  the  tie-up  of  last 
winter,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  some  drastic 
action  would  be  necessary.  The  country  was 
committed  to  the  policy  of  government  super- 
vision of  the  coal  industry  so  that  the  sugges- 
tion, voiced  in  some  quarters,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  coal  business  be  turned  back  to  the  men 
who  had  devoted  the  better  part  of  their  lives 
to  it  could  not  be  entertained  seriously;  In- 
deed, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
are  now  under  federal  operation,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  leaders  in  the  coal  trade  would  them- 
selves  have  welcomed  such  an  action. 

Early  expansion  of  railroad  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  traffic  was  not  possible 
because  such  expansion  meant,  not  alone  ad- 
ditional motive  power  and  cars,  which  will 
help,  but  additions  in  the  way  of  trackage  and 
terminals  that  can  not  be  created  overnight. 
Since  this  expansion  was  impossible,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  increased  utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities  seemed  the  only  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  of  increased  production.  In  its 
efforts  to  effect  this  increased  utilization,  the 
Fuel  and  Railroad  Administrations  have  seen 
fit  to  seize  the  bituminous  coal  industry  at  its 
most  sensitive  point — distribution. 

WHAT  THE  XONE  SYSTEM  DOES 

Part  of  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
past  has  been  attributable  to  the  free  play  given 
it  in  distribution.  The  producers  in  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  excess 
of  output  over  consumption  still  lies,  have  been 
privileged  to  use  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  as  their  commercial  checkerboard.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  map  appearing  on  page  324, 
the  federal  zoning  plan  which  went  into  effect 
April  1,  1918,  denies  them  this  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  market.     The  zones  are: 

Zone  A:  Temtory  open  to  mines  in  Arlunsas. OkJi^homa, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

Zone  B:  Territory  open  to  Eastern  coal  received  at  and 
distributed  frotn  the  docks  of  Lake  Michigan 
(west  bank)  and  Lake  Superior, 

ZoneC:  Temtory  open  to  mines  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois 
zone  is,  in  reality,  a  zone  within  a  2one,  the 
larger  zone  covering  the  territory  to  which 
Illinois  mines  may  ship  between  April  ist  and 
Sept.  30th,  and  the  smaller,  the  territory  to 
which  they  may  ship  between  Oct.  1st.  and 
March  jtst. 

Zone  D:    Territory  open  to  Indiana  mines. 

Zone  E:    Territory  open  10  mines  in  western  Kentucky. 

Zone  F:  Territory  open  to  certain  eastern  Kentucky  ind 
southwestern  Virginia  mines. 
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Zone  G:  TcrrittMy.  open  to  certain  mines  in  Kentucky, 
GeoigMu  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

Zone  H:    Territoiy  open  to  Alabanu  mines. 

Zone  K:    Territoiy  open  to  Ohio  mines. 

Zone  L:  Territoiy  open  to  high  volatile  (splint  and  gas) 
ooab  fiQoi  mkies  in  West  Virginia  on  the 
Kanawha  A  Michigan*  Kanawha  &  West 
Vii|inia»  and  Goal  &  Coke  (west  of  Dundon) 

Zone  M :  Territoiy  open  to  high  volatile  coals  from  mines 
in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  (Thacker- 
Kenova  and  Kanawha  districts)  and  certain 
eastern  Kentucky  mines  on  the  Coal  &  Coke 
and  the  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhom  railways. 
Zone  N:    Territoiy  open  to  tow  volatile  (smokeless)  coals 

of  the  Virginias. 
Zone  P:    Territoiy  open  to  mines  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
Goal  from  certain  of  the  eastern  zones  was  originally  per- 
mitted to  move  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transhipment,  but 
recent  oiders  have  substantially  restricted  this  privilege. 
Rafliond  fuel  is  not  affected  by  the  zone  system. 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states  are  prohibited 
from  drawing  coal  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Aikansas,  Texas,  or  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
eicepc  for  special  purposes. 

Except   in   the  case  of  coal   for  special 
purposes^  suchas  for  smithing  and  by-product 
coke  making*  West  Virginia  smokeless,  which 
has  heretofore  enjoyed  the  widest  area  of 
dtttributbn,    may  move  all-rail  no   farther 
ivest  than  Columbus,  O.    Within  the  past  few 
weeks,  further  modifications  have  barred  it  to 
the  domestic  consumer  drawing  his  fuel  from 
the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes.     Illinois 
coals  have  been  shut  out  of  hard-won  markets 
iwest  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  Iowa  is  closed 
to  the  Indiana  mines.    How  great  the  re- 
strictions are  can  be  clearly  seen  from  a  com- 
INirison  of  the  zoning  map  to  the  191 5  dis- 
tributbn  chart  appearing  on  pages  320  and  32 1 . 
What  the  Washington  authorities  hope  to 
accomplish  by  this  step  may  be  stated  in  their 
own  words: 

"The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  and 

^he  United  States   Railroad  Administration 

^ave  devoted  several  months  to  the  study  of 

*^liat  can  be  done  to  remove  the  causes  which 

'^^.ve  hampered  the  enlargement  of  coal  pro- 

l^^actKMi.    It  has  been  found  that  a  factor  which 

^-J^s  largely  diminished  the  number  of  cars 

^Xi^ailable  for  loading  at  the  mines  and  the 

r^ timber  of  looxnotives  available  to  haul  coal 

^^   that  in  a  substantial  sense  the  country  has 

^^en  engaged  in  'carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.' 

^^^ars  and  kxxMnotives  have  been  occupied  for 

Tj^^y    unnecessary    days    in    hauling   coal 

**Jindreds  of  miles  in  order  to  deliver  it  at 

^I^ces  more  accessible  to  other  coal  fields. 


when  coal  could  be  obtaind 
upon  the  transportation  [ 
country. 

"The  general  effect  of  th| 
restrict  Eastern  coal  to  Ea 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  C^ 
states  with  near-by  coal 
states.     In  addition  to  thi 
portation,   the  system   will 
possible  retention  of  somet| 
tons  of  coal  for  the  Eastern  : 
fore  has  gone  all-raiL     Th 
readily  utilized  in  the  East  J 
of  the  saving  to  be  effecte 
will  eliminate  the  moveml 
2,000,000  tons  of  PocahontI 
to  Chicago  and  other  Wesf 
haul  of  about  660  miles. 
this  tonnage,  and  under  th| 
tain  it,  from  southern  Illtr 
average  haul  of  312  miles, 
difference  in  quality  betw^ 
there  will  be  thus  saved  1 1 
or  very  conservatively   fi^ 
days.    This  will  permit   i^ 
trips  of  20  days  each   frJ 
mines   to  zone  destinatiol 
additional  production  of  all 
of  Pocahontas  coaK     Thel 
the  movement  of  which  is 
zone  system,  is  about  30o,f| 
per  cent,  of  the  total  pro 
this  production,  there  will] 
round   trip   to  and   from 
160,000,000  car  miles.    TIj 
same  cars  to  make  almost  I 
trips,  equivalent  to  an  increj 
in  production." 

WITHOUT  COOPERATION  Z| 

Theoretically,  and  as  a 
only,  the  zoning  system  hasl 
it,  but  it  would  be  dangerol 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  ol 
situation.    As  a  means  of  [ 
tion,  its  authors  claim  only  I 
it,  while  the  output  necess^ 
fuel  requirements  of  the  cou 
time  is  estimated  to  be  f  J 
85,000,000  tons  greater.     l( 
be  attained,  the  consuming 
public    utilities,    manufactl 
large  and  small,  down  to  thl 
holder — must  give  the  pif 
operation.    Failure  to  do 
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nstead  of  a  help ;  in- 
prtxiuction  possible, 
:  the  output  of  the 

ts  to  shipments,  de- 
>rtatbn  facilities  and 
ipply  of  coal  to  the 
er  war  industries  of 
le  elements  of  grave 
nitation  of  normal 
rows  back  upon  the 
;  a  tonnage  burden 
'Sthat  they  need,  but 
mts  great  difficuhies 
y.  the  Western  mines 
le  output  to  a  point 
if  the  buying  public 

the  East  means  in- 
in  that  part  of  the 
tion  conditions  have 
5  will  be  the  most 
ew  England  in  par- 
ice  approaching  per- 
t  Virginia  field  in  its 
,  it  means  that  cars 
Piat  there  must  be  a 
e  Virginia  piers,  that 
eceive  the  coal,  that 
ith  regularity  to  the 
lat  the  New  England 
>  unload  it  promptly 
qua!  despatch  to  the 
sted  railroad  routes. 
)f  distribution  spells 
:tion.     Under  former 

when  the  lines  be- 
water  were  blocked, 

increased  until  the 
been  cleared  up. 
djustments  brought 
em  have  already  re- 
iction.  While  there 
2,  pressure  upon  the 
ites  for  the  Eastern 

in  the  less  favored 
i  below  the  available 
and  May.  Crossing 
tain  states  deprived 
Is,  notably  that  por- 
;  Illinois  zone,  have 
:he  product  of  nearer 
,  which  must,  if  the 
ncrease  their  output, 


The  situation  tonJay,  in  brief,  is  this: 
tribution  methods  worked  out  under  the 
keen  competition  have  been  discarded  J 
new  formula.     In  its  initial  stages,  this 
formula  has  not  effected  all  that  has 
claimed  for  it;  in  the  East,  because  rail 
congestion  is  so  great  that  a  full  car  suppl^ 
not  be  handled  east  bound;  in  the  West 
cause  the  buying  public  has  not  been  ali^ 
the  gravity  of  conditions.     I  f  wholly  succct 
the  zoning  system  stil!  leaves,  as  before  st 
bet^^een  35,000,000  and  85,000,000  tons  1 
made  up  through  other  channels.     How  t\ 
to  be  accomplished  has  not  been  made  ent 
clear  to  either  the  coal  men  or  the  public. 
fact  that  the  fuel  consumption  of  certain 
essential  inclustries  has  been  arbitrarily 
tailed  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admini 
tion  suggests  that,  instead  of  putting  the  e 
burden  upon  the  mines  and  the  railroads, 
"shortage"  will  be  reduced  by  reducing 
sumption.     The  recent  orders  demanding 
preferred  industries  receive  their  full  quo! 
fuel  before  others  not  so  favored  are  supj 
adds  strong  color  to  this  idea. 

This  brings  up  the  most  interesting  quel 
of  all:  will  there  be  a  coal  shortage  this  y 
Prophecy  upon  this  point  is  too  uncertai 
admit  of  a  categorical  answer.  The  possi 
ties  of  an  actual  shortage  are  far  from  reir 
The  probabilities  of  a  scarcity  are  y^iy  r 
The  curtailments  referred  to  in  the  prece 
paragraph  indicate  how  near  If  there 
coal  shortage  in  the  East,  it  will  be  bee 
transportation,  both  rail  and  water,  has  h 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation  for 
mines  in  that  part  of  the  country  ha> 
potential  capacity  in  excess  of  even  the 
quirements  of  a  war-speeded  industry, 
there  is  a  shortage  in  the  Westp  the  resp< 
bility  will  rest  upon  the  public  in  that  sec 
because,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Wes 
mines  must  have  practically  continuous  op 
tion  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficier 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eastern  a, 
it  has  made  such  operation  impossible 
refusing  to  place  orders  during  the  spring 
summer 

A  steady  flow  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  1 
sumer  must  be  maintained.  It  is  the  i 
avenue  of  escape  from  a  coal  shortage  in 
most  critical  year  in  the  history  of  the  Ufi 
States.  Upon  every  citij^en  devolves  the  c 
of  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  ki?ep 
flow  of  coal  continuous. 
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A  Ship  Built  in  27  Days 

THE  fastest  job  of  shipbuild- 
ing ever  done  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  steel  steam- 
ship Tuckahoe,  5,500  tons, 
at  Camden,  N.J.  Her  keel 
was  laid  on  April  8,  1918,  she  was 
launched  on  May  5th,  just  27  days,  3 
hours  and  43  minutes  after  the  laying 
of  the  keel,  and  ten  days  later,  on 
May  15th,  was  delivered,  complete 
in  every  detail,  after  a  trial  trip,  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
One  week  later  she  was  starting  on 
her  first  voyage  with  cargo.  The 
best  previous  record  for  the  launching 
of  a  steel,  ocean-going  ship  was  55 
days,  made  at  Seattle  earlier  in  the 
spring  of  this  year;  the  average  time, 
even  under  forced  speed,  is  about  100 
days. 

The  rapid  construction  of  the 
Tuckahoe  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  method 
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THE    LAYING   OF   THE    KEEL 

of  shipbuilding  that  has  come  ^to  be 
known  as  the  "fabricated"  ship — that  is, 
a  ship  built  to  a  standard  plan,  with  every 
part  cut  and  fitted  before  being  put 
into  place,  whether  at  rolling  mills  many 
miles  away  from  the  shipyard  or  in  shops 
directly  connected  with  the  yards.  It 
happens  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  which  built  the  Tuckahoe, 
has  its  own  fabricating  plant,  although 
not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  standard  parts  for  all  the  ships 
it  has  under  construction  at  one  time. 
At  Hog  Island,  Port  Newark,  and  most  of 
the  other  new  emergency  shipyards,  de- 
pendence is  placed  for  standardized  parts 
on  steel  mills  situated  elsewhere,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same — that  of  preparing 
the  finished  parts  in  advance  of  assem- 
bling, so  that  when  once  the  keel  is  laid 
there  is  no  lost  motion,  no  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  a  missing  sternpost,  as  hap- 
pened to  be  the  case  with  the  ship  on 
the  ways  next  to  the  Tuckahoe,  no  delay 
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lis  energies,  is  in  full  swing.  There 
was  no  special  burst  of  speed  in  the 
assembling  of  the  Tuckahot,  nor  any 
particular  concentration  of  labor. 
The  largest  number  of  men  that 
worked  on  the -ship  at  any  one  time 
was  704.  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  working  in  the  Camden 
yards;  the  average  was  500  men. 
There  are  riveting  gangs  at  Camden 
rith  records  of  2.276  rivets  per  day: 
the  largest  drive  on  the  Tnckahoe 
was  i.>oo  rivets  in  one  day.  So  or- 
derly was  the  progress  of  the  work 
that  not  a  single  workman  was  in* 
jured  during  her  construction.  Vet 
on  the  fifth  of  May.  when  she  slid 
into  the  Delaware  River,  she  was 
much  more  nearly  a  finished  ship 
than  is  often  the  case  when  a  vessel 
is  launched.  Boilers  and  engines 
were  cjompletely  installed,  stack, 
masts,  and  loading  booms  in  place. 
gun  mounts  forward  and  aft  com- 
pleted, and  rigging  complete,  even 
to  anchors  and  anchor  chains.  The 
work  of  the  ten  days  after  she  was 
floated,   before  delivery,  was  mainls   that  of 
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THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY 


ON  THE  WAYS  PREVIOUS  TO  LALNCHIN<< 

carpenters  on  interior  woodwork  and  painting 
the  upper  works;  the  hull  was  completely 
painted  at  the  time  of  launching.  All 
this  was  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
being  crowded  in  between  two  other 
ships  in  such  a  position  that  only  a 
single  overhead  crane  could  be  used 
for  handling  every  bit  of  material. 

"We  built  the  Tuckahoc  in  record 
time  partly  to  demonstrate  what  can, 
be  done  under  a  proper  system  of  fabri- ' 
cation  and  assembling,  and  partly  to 
prove  that  the  Pacific  Coast  has  nothing 
tin  the  Atlantic  yards  when  it  comes 
to  speed  in  shipbuilding,"  said  President 
.M.  A,  Neeland  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  when  a  represen- 
tative of  World's  Work  asked  him 
whether  he  fouid  do  it  again.  *'We 
could  repeat  the  performance,  but  until 
we  have  enlarged  our  fabricating  ca- 
pacity I  do  not  think  we  shall  try  to  do 
i>  What  really  spurred  us  to  this 
demonstration  was  the  suggestion  that 
the  Atlantic  yards  were  lagging  behind 
those  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  After  the 
launching  of  a  ship  in  Seattle  in  55  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel  a  world's 


record  at  thai  time.  Chairman  Hurley  of 
the  Shipping  Board  wanted  to  send  a  com- 
mittee of  Atlantic  Coast  shipbuilders  to  the 
Pacrffc  Coast  to  see  why  they  were  build- 
ing ships  so  much  faster  out  there.  He 
asked  me  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
committee  representing  our  company.  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  our  staff  and  we 
decided  that  we  would  make  a  record  here, 
and  so  make  it  unnecessary  for  Mr,  Hurley 


to  send  a  committee  to  the  west  coast.  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  the  proposed  com- 
mittee since/* 

The  Tuikahot,  the  result  of  this  proposal, 
is  332  feet  6  inches  long.  49  feet  }  inches  beam, 
2Q  feet  6  inches  depth  and  has  a  deadweight 
tonnage  of  5.548.  She  is  a  single-screw  steel 
collier,  with  triple  expansion  engines  and  two 
single-end  boilers,  and  is  capable  of  a  speed 
of  loj  knots  per  hour» 


O 


MR.     M.     A.     NEELAND,     PRESIDENT    OF    THE    NEW 
YORK  SHIP  BUILDING  CORPORATION 


THE   rUCKAHOE    COMPLETED,    PHOTOGRAPHED    ON    THE    DAY    OF    HER    ACCEPTANCE    BY    THE    SHIP- 
PING   BOARD,    MAY    IS,     KJlS 

lT»r  plwiograplis  used  last  month  m  "  M»n  and  Hi*  Macliines**  were  fumMhed  by  the  KedCroeB  lnstttul«rar  Crippltd  and  Dtsabtcd 
Men.    T1i.-ouj[h  an  ovcrwghl.  credit  wa»  noi  given  the  Initnutc  for  these  pictiires. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


FOUR  years  ago  this  August  the  war 
for  civilization  began.  As  the  war 
has  progressed  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  liberty  have  been 
clarified  and  te^ed  in  the  fire. 
The  forces  of  civilization  have  won  every 
moral  victory.  The  world  has  nobler  aspira- 
tions and  higher  ideals  in  August,  1918,  than 
in  August,  1914. 

But  civilization  has  lost  much  of  the  power 
it  had  in  1914  to  put  those  ideals  into 
practice. 

The  destruction  of  Belgium  began  in  19 14 
and  it  has  been  continuing  ever  since.  Then, 
too,  the  destruction  of  Russia  began,  for  with 
the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  the  slow  strangu- 
lation of  Russia  began. 

In  191 5  Serbia  fell  a  victim  to  fire,  sword,  and 
pillage. 

In  1916  Russia  and  Rumania  suffered  the 
military  disasters  which  led  the  way  to  their 
collapse. 

In  1917  the  collapse  of  these  two  countries 
became  complete. 

This  spring  the  Germans  have  been  able  to 
push  forward  again  in  France. 

Belgium,  Serbia,  Russia,  and  Rumania 
have  succumbed  to  the  army  of  destruction, 
and  when  the  war  is  over  those  nations  which 
are  still  bearing  the  burdens  of  democracy  in 
arms  will  have  to  take  up  the  task  of  peaceful 
reconstruction,  if  civilization  is  not  to  perish 
from    the    devastated    regions.     Kvery    year 
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that  the  war  continues  that  burden  of  recon- 
struction grows  and  the  resources  for  the  task 
diminish. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  save  civilization  we  must 
not  only  beat  the  German  army  of  destruction 
thoroughly,  but  we  must  do  it  quickly.  The 
victories  of  our  enemies  have  thrown  more 
than  200,000,000  people  into  economic  help- 
lessness.   We  can  not  allow  this  to  go  on. 

Since  the  war  began  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  forces  fighting  for  civilization 
have  not  been  potentially  the  stronger — 
when  their  armies  were  not  backed  by  larger 
populations  than  Germany  and  its  allies  have 
had  at  their  disposal.  But  the  unreadiness, 
repeatedly  shown,  and  the  hesitations  of  the 
different  nations  have  allowed  Germany  the 
advantage  of  numbers  or  equipment  in  almost 
every  campaign.  We  can  not  afford  to  con- 
tinue this  process  if  we  expect  to  have  much  of 
our  civilization  left  when  the  war  is  over.  A 
league  of  nations,  most  of  which  are  economic 
cripples  is  not  the  condition  we  hope  to  realize 
at  the  end  of  the  great  struggle,  and  yet  for 
those  who  dare  face  the  truth  this  is  the  pros- 
pect unless  we  destroy  the  German  armies  soon. 
To  stop  the  German  offensives  may  be  one  kind 
of  victory,  but  not  the  kind  that  will  end  the 
war.  We  did  not  have  the  men  in  France  this 
year  to  hold  the  initiative.  Will  we  have  the 
men  and  material  there  next  spring  to  destroy 
the  German  armies  in  one  campaign?  That 
is  our  task. 
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The  ixiitivr  at  Siiiem.  who  is  now  Chairman  of  ihe 
the  War  Industries  Board 
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GENERAL  ARMANDO  DIAZ 


Qmimander-in-Chief  oi  tho  Italian  Arm>,  which  checked  the  Austrian 
JUTif  tilTensivc  lilong  the  Piavc  Rrvrr  Itotti  Mtmtello  to  the  Adriatic  Sca^  and 
(!mvL*  the  enemy  back  with  heav\  losses  in  meti  killed  and  captured 
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MR.  HENRY  FORD 
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Whose  industrial  genius  in  applying  the  principle  of  "quantity  production" 
has  been  utilized  with  extraordinary  effectiveness  in  the  rapid  construction 
of  mechanical  essentials  for  the  winning  of  the  war 
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The  Final  Terrible  Campaign 

THE  figures  of  our  overseas  troops  given 
out  by  the  President  on  the  eve  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  give  us  accurate  data 
by  which  to  judge  our  efforts  in  relation  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  war.  The  first  neces- 
sity confronting  the  armies  of  civilization 
this  spring  was  to  meet  the  German  offensive. 
Far  better  than  that,  of  course,  would  have 
been  the  inauguration  of  an  offensive  ourselves. 
But  the  combined  forces  were  unequal  to  this. 
They  were  in  fact  able  to  stop  the  German 
drives  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
in  doing  so  suffered  very  considerable  losses 
in  prisoners  and  material.  The  first  test  of 
strength  this  spring  came  almost  exactly  a 
year  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent we  had  in  France  about  282,000  men 
March  ist.  The  course  of  events  soon  showed 
that  the  frequent  calls  for  us  to  hurry 
that  had  been  coming  for  some  months 
had  been  based  on  well-founded  forebodings. 
These  calls  had  not  aroused  us  to  great 
activity  but  the  German  successes  did.  From 
the  time  the  German  troops  hit  the  British 
line  in  Picardy  until  July  ist — in  three  months 
— ^we  sent  more  than  600,000  men  to  France. 
These  men  could  not  affect  the  fighting  which 
accderated  their  going,  but  they  should  be  of 
vital  assistance  in  holding  further  German  at- 
tacks this  summer. 

If  we  assume  that  the  armies  of  civilization 
are  now  in  a  position  to  stop  any  further  Ger- 
man attacks  this  year,  which  is  a  reasonably 
optimistic  assumption,  what  is  the  next  test 
that  we  must  face?  The  next  task  is  certainly 
to  start  an  offensive  that  will  destroy  the 
German  army.  With  their  best  efforts.  France. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  can 
hardly  be  ready  to  do  this  before  next  spring. 
Whether  or  not  all  will  be  in  readiness  then 
depends  chiefly  on  us. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  destruction  of  the  (jerman  army  In 
possible  in  one  campaign:  who  look  forward 
to  a  prolont;ed,  slow,  pushing  butcher>  like 
the  Battle  of  the  Somnie.  But  the  Oermans 
have  demonstrated  a  quicker  method  of  their 
undoing.  The  allied  attack  on  the  Somme 
was  on  a  front  of  30  kilcMneters.  Ihe  cr)ntin- 
ued  pressure  even  0:1  this  restricted  front  used 
up  most  of  the  then  available  C jerman  re- 
serves.    But  no  quick  decision  could  be  ob- 


tained in  an  area  so  limited  in  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  troops  on  both  sides. 

But  this  spring  the  Germans,  with  their 
armies  reinforced  from  the  Russian  front, 
were  able  to  make  their  attack  in  Picardy  on  a 
line  of  80  kilometers.  It  took  every  allied 
resource  to  meet  the  pressure  on  this  wide 
extending  front.  Had  the  German  prepon- 
derance in  numbers  enabled  them  to  launch 
the  attack  which  they  later  made  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  simultaneously  with  the 
one  in  Picardy,  the  allied  reserves  could  not 
have  stood  the  strain  over  the  whole  area  of 
attack.  Turn  the  tables  around.  If  we  have 
sufficient  advantage  in  men  and  material 
next  spring  to  launch  an  offensive  on  twice  or 
three-times  the  front  of  the  German  attack  in 
Picardy,  we  shall  achieve  that  which  the  Ger- 
mans just  missed — a  decisive  victory.  Such 
an  attack  is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate 
but  if  it  succeeds  it  is  less  costly  in  blood  and 
treasure  than  any  other  way  of  terminating 
the  war. 

The  men  that  we  sent  this  year  were  too 
late  to  prevent  the  very  considerable  successes 
of  the  first  German  attacks.  They  are,  of 
course,  too  few  to  enable  Foch  to  attempt  a 
supreme  offensive  next  spring.  Whether  that 
can  be  attempted  or  not  depends  chiefly  on 
the  numbers  of  men  and  the  amount  of  war 
material  which  we  send  to  France  between 
now  and  the  latter  part  of  next  winter.  The 
record  of  the  last  three  months  is  a  good  omen. 
The  only  discouraging  thing  about  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  was  the  newspaper 
statement  accompanying  it  that  we  could  have 
i,50o.(XX)  men  in  France  in  September  if 
necessary.  A  million  and  a  half,  two  million, 
or  two  million  and  a  half  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  defeat,  but  our  utmost  ef- 
forts can  not  get  too  many  men  there  to  insure 
victor\'. 


The  Material  of  Victory 

Till-.  President  has  told  us  exactl>'  how 
nian\  men  wo  lia\'o  in  France.  Con- 
cerning the  oliiLT  .i^reat  neceNsir\'.  war 
material,  we  have  not  the  same  authentic 
information.  Bui  the  :;eneral  imlications  are 
that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  a  period  of 
production  in  a  fair  measure  worthy  of  our 
resources. 

It  was  inevitable  that  we  should   have  to 
spend  a  certain  period  in  getting  ready  to  pro- 
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duce.  for  we  did  not  even  have  plan'*  when  the 
war  be^an.  How  lon^  the  jK-rifKl  would  be. 
depended  on  the  management  of  the  War 
Department.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
we  had  not  contributed  enough  of  an\  im- 
plement of  war  to  chan^'e  radicalh  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  contendin;i  forces. 
^ias,  airplanes,  ariillers  we  had  none  of  these 
in  sufficient  quantities  at  the  front  to  ii'wc 
our  side  any  prejwinderance.  I  he  ^ame  wa^ 
true  I  3  months  after  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

liut  there  is  hope  that  b\  next  -^prinj  thi^ 
v.ill  be  chan;/ed.  I  hcru  i-  l:'kkI  reason  to 
h'^pe  that  b\  that  tinu-  \Ke  ^hall  W-  past  the 
sia;;e  of  trvin;?  to  catch  up  to  the  ^'jermans  in 
the  quant  it  \"  of  ;.'as.  the  number  of  ;juns.  and 
such  thin;;s.  ;md  have  entered  a  period  in 
which  the  shoe  will  he  on  the  other  f<M.t. 

I  his  hope  is  based  on  the  fact  that  our  initial 
plan-makin;/  and  factorv-buiKiin;:  phase  has 
passed,  and  that  we  are  definilel\'  enlerinu' 
<m  the  era  of  (juantit\  production  in  alm(»>t  all 
kinds  of  war  material. 

\'(tr  example:  in  November,  seven  mr>nths 
after  we  entered  the  war.  a  compan\  i/ot  an 
order  for  recoil  mechanisms.  It  had  to  buiUI 
a  factory  and  make  t<M)ls  to  make  them.  I  his 
crmipany  pnKluced  nothing  until  this  sprin;!. 
liut  when  its  pnKluction  be^-an  it  bej^^an  bi^i. 

Similar  conditions  have  existed  in  the  man- 
ufacture r>f  most  implements  of  war  here,  and 
so  many  misleading  stories,  both  otlicial  and 
semi-oflicial,  appeared  that  a  ;.'reat  deal  of 
skepticism  has  arisen  over  present  reports  of 
pro;'/ess.  There  was  so  much  talk  of  what  we 
had  done  and  were  ^oin^  t<^  do  when  we  had 
acluallv  produceil  verv  little,  that  it  dis- 
counts any  accounts  of  present  achie\'ements 
which  are  very  real. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  still  liable  to  the 
error  of  jud;;in^'.  our  accompliNhments  without 
rc'.ard  to  tlur  task  which  faces  us.  No  amount 
of  r.uns.  ^'as.  airplanes,  machine  ^uns.  or  an\- 
thin;',  else  will  form  a  respectable  record  for 
us  next  spring  unless  it  is  m»  much  more  ar.d 
better  than  the  (iermans  h;ive  thai  our  men 
will  have  every  advantage  in  the  flighting. 

I  he   rnstiiiled   Adminii  ion  of  the  W'orkl 

Tl  II'.  other  (lav  a  subscriber  wrote  to  the 
WoKi.Ds  \\ni<K  com|>lainin^  that  the 
magazine  is  a  pessimist,  because  it  has 
not  been  satisfied  with  our  war  accomplish- 
ments, which,  our  g(M)d   friend  assures  us,  are 


of  a  nature  "naturally  to  evoke  the  un^tirift 
admiration  of  the  entire  world."  This  fa:?? 
f>ing  conception  of  the  world's  view  of  u5  • 
quite  common  and  more  or  less  natural. 

I  he  newspaper  correspondents  abroad  ver 
proper!)  devote  most  of  their  space  to  ou; 
own  men  at  the  front.  This  tends  to  mimi} 
in  iiur  e>es  our  operations  in  relation  to  thtrk 
r.f  the  other  armies.  The  administration  whicli 
i^  manaiiin*;  our  war  o|>erations  is  a  constant 
source  of  ^itod  news,  and  the  foreign  comment* 
on  our  operations  are  all  in  pleasant  vein,  o: 
eNe  we  should  not  get  them.  These  influ- 
ences not  unnaturally  lead  us  tii  belieic 
that  we  are  evoking  the  world's  unstinted 
admiration. 

But  if  Providence  is  kind  enouiih  *thejn:i 
to  ii'wQ  us.  to  see  ourselves  as  others  seeu5."»e 
shall  look  at  ourselves  from  s<:>me  verv  unusual 
points  of  view.  Let  us  look  at  ourselves  from 
the  Frenchman's  angle.  To  him  we  areatimd) 
addition  to  his  varying  list  of  allies.  He  has 
been  fighting  consistently  from  the  beginning 
S>metimes  the  Russians  are  with  him  in  force. 
Sometimes  the  British,  and  sometimes  the 
Italians.  Various  allies  seem  to  come  and  go. 
but  he  began  at  the  beginning  and  must  stay  to 
the  finish.  He  has  seen  toomuch  to  be  amazed 
by  our  entry.  Or  suppose  we  look  at  our 
record  as  if  we  were  Englishmen.  The  English 
^ot  more  men  into  the  war  in  the  first  year 
than  we  did.  and  their  losses  were  about  half  a 
million  at  the  time  when  our  corresponding 
losses  w  ere  S,ooo.  Let  us  turn  back  and  com- 
pare our  record  tosomeof  our  own  accomplish- 
ments in  the  past.  If  we  put  as  many  men 
in  this  war  in  proportion  to  our  populatioa 
as  the  North  put  into  the  Civil  War  we  shaB 
have  I  ^l  million  men  under  arms.  If  we  equal 
the  record  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
eracy we  shall  arm  nearly  20  million  men. 

Some  things  we  have  done  very  well,  itiany 
things  we  have  done  very  badlv.  There  i> 
n<>thin^  about  our  general  result  to  evoke  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  a  world  that  has  had 
its  emotional  processes  a  gocxl  deal  dulled  K 
overuse.  But  if  we  have  not  aroused  the 
amazement  of  the  world  we  have  had  given 
freely  to  us  the  complete  confidence,  friend- 
>hip.  and  thanks  of  the  other  nations  which 
are  fighting  for  civilization.  If  we  keep  a  suf- 
ficient sense  of  perspective,  and  gear  our  ener- 
gies to  the  task  as  it  is  we  may  yet  evoke  at 
least  a  part  of  the  admiration  which  our 
friend  believes  we  are  now  enjoying.     We ha^* 
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the  courage,  skill,  and  resources  to  meet  the 
full  measure  of  our  task  if  we  can  clear  our  vision 
so  as  to  see  the  task  in  its  real  proportions. 


The  Eastern  Front 

THE  President  unquestionably  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  the  task  of 
freeing  Russia  from  the  German  yoke 
when  in  his  speech  in  New  York,  on  May  i8th, 
he  said  that  we  shall  stand  by  Russia  just  as 
we  stand  by  France. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  committed  us,  in 
principle,  to  the  liberation  of  the  Poles,  Czechs, 
Rumanians,  and  Slavs  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Austrians  and  Hungarians. 
His  statement  was: 

The  Secretary  of  State  desires  to  announce  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Oppressed  Races 
of  Austria-Hungary,  which  was  held  in  Rome  in 
April,  have  been  followed  with  great  interest  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Czecho-Slavs  and 
the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom  have  the  earnest  sym- 
pathy of  this  Government. 

These  things,  like  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France,  the  amalgamation  of 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino  with  Italy,  the  resur- 
rection of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Rumania — 
these  are  the  tests  of  victory.  If  we  leave  any 
peoples  subject  to  the  Prussians,  Austrians, 
Hungarians,  Bulgars,  or  Turks,  we  shall  have 
failed  to  complete  our  purpose.  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Italy  are  committed  to  these 
same  purposes.  At  the  conference  at  Rome, 
Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavseven  agreed,  in  general. 
on  the  future  boundaries  that  shall  unite  them. 

What  are  the  forces  of  freedom  doing  to  ac- 
complish these  liberations  in  the  East  and 
what  can  they  do? 

The  British  are  occupying  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  Turks.  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia are  freed. 

The  allied  French,  British,  Italian,  and 
Greek  army  holds  the  Bulgarian  army,  and 
insures  the  freedom  of  Greece.  But  be- 
tween Bagdad.  Jerusalem,  and  Salonika  and 
the  subject  races  and  subjugated  peoples  of 
the  Balkans  and  Austria  lie  the  lurk  and 
Bulgar  armies.  Unless  we  can  destroy  one 
or  the  other  of  these  we  can  give  no  direct  aid 
to  the  millions  awaiting  liberation  except  by 
bringing  aid  to  their  revolutionary  aspirations 
by  airplane. 

To  Russia  we  have  promised  help.    The 


way  is  open  through  Siberia.    On  June  26th 
a  Washington  dispatch  stated: 

President  Wilson  has  determined  upon  the  basic 
principles  of  a  plan  for  extending  aid  to  Russia  and 
is  now  engaged  in  formulating  the  details.  Last 
night  at  a  Cabinet  council,  called  hastily  for  the 
purpose,  he  outlined  his  proposals  and  invited  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  policy 
into  execution. 

The  President's  plan  does  not  contemplate  mili- 
tary intervention  to  restore  Russian  nationality 
and  save  the  Russian  people  from  the  German 
yoke.  It  aims  at  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  upbuilding  of  the  great  territory  for- 
merly ruled  by  a  Czar,  through  a  policy  of  mutual 
helpfulness  arranged  between  the  United  States  and 
whatever  Russian  authority  is  established  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Government  along  the  lines  of  the 
proposals  which  will  be  advanced  in  the  President's 

name. 

♦    ♦  ♦ 

It  is  the  understanding  that  his  plan  contem- 
plates sending  to  Russia  a  commission  of  distin- 
guished civilians  with  offers  of  assistance  and  with 
powers  to  discuss  and  arrange  with  Russian  repre- 
sentatives a  plan  of  cooperation  designed  to  set 
that  perturbed  country  on  its  feet.  Troops  might 
be  sent  to  give  protection  to  the  commissioners 
and  to  police  territory  where  native  local  Govem- 
ments  might  be  established  to  carry  out  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  the  United  States,  but  it  is  contem- 
plated that  there  shall  be  no  military  intervention 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.  The  whole  project,  ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  to-day,  is  of  an 
economic  and  non-military  character,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Administration  will 
not  tolerate  any  suggestion  that  the  upbuilding  of 
Russian  nationality  shall  be  accompanied  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  population 
both  in  Russia  and  in  Siberia  do  desire  free^ 
dom  from  German  domination.  But  their 
greatest  desire  is  that  order  may  be  reestab- 
lished and  commerce  begun  again  so  that  they 
may  sell  their  pnxlucts  and  buy  such  necessi- 
ties as  sh(^s,  clothes,  sugar,  etc.  If.  therefore, 
our  Mission  of  Economic  Help  can  reestablish 
commerce,  transportation,  and  order  it  will 
be  laying  the  foundations  for  a  reinvigorated 
Russia  that  might  be  able  to  help  defend  itself 
against  Germany. 

There  are  two  primary  requisites  for  the 
success  of  such  a  plan  if  the  success  is  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  immediatefutureof  the  war. 
The  first  requisite  is  sufficient  police  protec- 
tion to  insure  the  commission's  safe  operation. 
The  second  is  an  operation  of  sufficient  skill 
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and  size  to  overcome  the  six  months'  lead  which 
the  Germans  have  had  since  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Our  commission,  even  if  truly  desired  by  the 
majority  of  Russians,  will  be  subject  to  many 
serious  attacks  unless  it  carries  with  it  its  own 
police  protection.  Moreover,  unless  this  force 
is  adequate  there  will  be  no  way  to  prevent 
German  raids  on  any  supplies  which  we  may 
design  for  Russian  consumption. 

For  the  six  months  since  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty,  the  Germans  have  been  busily  engaged 
trying  to  organize  Russia  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. We  have  stood  aside  and  given  them  a 
free  hand  seemingly  on  the  assumption  that 
any  effort  of  this  kind  would  hurt  its  maker 
more  than  it  would  help  him.  But  the  Ger- 
man activity — ^tactless  as  it  is — has  made  more 
progress  than  our  inactivity  .and  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  following  their 
lead,  though  in  a  different  manner.  Fortun- 
ately conditions  are  more  favorable  to  us  now 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  particular  time  and  method  of  solving 
the  Russian  problem  which  we  have  adopted  is 
not  the  product  of  foreign  advice.  It  is  our 
own.  It,  therefore,  particularly  behooves  us  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Our  best 
opportunity  to  do  this  would  seem  to  be  to 
cast  our  operations  upon  a  scale  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  competition  of  the  enemy.  If 
we  have  given  him  six  months'  start  of  us  we 
must  make  up  the  disadvantage  in  some  other 
manner.  It  is  not  certain  that  our  good  in- 
tentions as  contrasted  with  his  evil  intentions 
will  serve  to  overcome  his  lead.  1  n  spite  of  our 
good  intentions  in  Mexico  the  Germans  have 
more  popularity  there  than  we  have.  But  the 
actual  resumption  of  commerce  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  benefit  of  Russians  would  be  a  demon- 
stration which  the  Germans  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  meet. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  we  are  busy  and 
that  the  Pacific  is  a  large  barrier  and  that  there 
are  a  hundred  and  one  other  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  Those  things  are  quite  true,  but  as 
long  as  such  difficulties  or  the  fear  of  failure  pre- 
vent us  from  great  and  hazardous  undertakings, 
the  Germans  will  continue  "to  get  the  jump 
on  us."  For,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  pressure 
they  are  under,  they  see  things  large  and 
work  on  a  great  scale  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  If  we  wish  to  succeed  in  Russia  we 
must  tackle  the  job  *dth  brisk  energy  and  big  . 
intentions. 


Profiteers 

THE  word  profiteer  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  apply  to  any  one  who  is  making 
money  out  of  the  war,  and  it  has  the 
odious  connotations  which  at  first  thought 
would  seem  to  belong  to  any  one  who  would 
take  profit  from  a  condition  which  is  costing 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

But  the  general  acceptance  of  a  righteous 
feeling  based  on  this  general  sentiment  will 
never  allow  us  to  gain  any  real  conception  of 
the  curious  economic  condition  into  which  the 
war  has  thrown  us. 

The  tran  ition  from  peace  to  war  is  a  difficult 
and  costly  process  everywhere,  but  it  differs 
greatly  in  different  countries.  It  was  accom- 
plished more  easily  in  Germany  than  elsewhere 
because  Germany  had  made  the  preparations 
beforehand.  The  barracks  in  which  the  Ger- 
man recruits  are  trained  cost  a  normal  peace 
time  price  to  build.  The  barracks  in  which 
our  recruits  are  trained  were  built  at  war  time 
prices  with  added  expense  for  speed.  The 
Germans  have  not  had  to  build  munition 
factories  as  rush  jobs  in  the  dead  of  winter 
with  labor  and  materials  at  the  highest  levels 
for  60  years.  Their  war  activity  has  been 
done  with  perhaps  the  greatest  economy,  ours 
certainly  with  the  least,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  had  to  do  everything  at  once. 
There  is,  for  us,  no  other  way  of  conducting  a 
war  but  the  method  we  have  fallen  into. 
We  have  properly  recognized  that  si)eed  is 
more  important  than  economy,  and,  as  a  nat- 
ural result,  we  are  making  haste  at  a  very 
high  price.  We  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  but,  while  we  are  all  curtailing  our  ex- 
penditures to  put  the  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  it  is  extremely  irritating 
to  see  any  one  getting  rich  on  our  sacrifices. 

And  yet  the  whole  foundation  of  our  conduct 
of  the  war  is  excess  payment  in  order  to  stimu- 
late speed.  The  basic  principle  on  which  we 
are  operating  necessitates  profiteers.  We  are 
going  to  make  up  in  money  what  we  lacked  in 
foresight  and  preparation.  The  line  of  least 
resistance  in  trying  to  stimulate  labor  is  higher 
wages.  In  spite  of  high  costs,  the  labor  in  war 
industries  is  better  off  than  in  pt2Lce  times. 
Laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  are,  as  a  class, 
profiteers.  They  are  profiting  by  the  war. 
But  the  public  sense  has  diagnosed  the  situation 
correctly.  It  attaches  its  odium  on  labor  that 
loafs^  not  on  that  which  makes  profits.    The 
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public  enemy  is  not  the  munition  worker  who 
works  steadily  at  unusual  wages  and  makes  a 
profit  out  of  the  war,  but  the  laborer  whose 
easy  money  induces  him  to  loaf  part  of  the 
time  or  to  shift  from  job  to  job,  or  the  labor 
leader  who  uses  the  necessities  of  his  country 
to  incite,  strikes.  Moreover,  there  is  consider- 
able insurance  against  the  spread  of  the  idea 
that  this  war  is  for  the  benefit  of  capital  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  labor. 

But  as  a  stimulus  to  production  high  wages 
have  not  been  particularly  successful.  There 
has  been  so  much  unrest  that  in  most  cases 
the  production  per  man  has  fallen  below  nor- 
mal. Nor  has  the  plea  of  patriotism,  although 
dfective  in  many  places,  been  able  to  offset 
the  decrease.  So  far  neither  the  Government, 
private  employers,  nor  labor  organizations 
have  been  able  to  devise  any  method  to  pre- 
vent the  strikes  and  the  shifting  of  labor 
sufficiently  to-  raise  the  average  production 
above  normal. 

High   pricts   in   agriculture   have   worked 
better.    Wheat  at  J2.20,  cotton  at  25  cents  a 
pound,  and  sirloin  at  4$  cents  a  pound  have 
resulted  in  extremely  effective  farming  oper- 
ations.   The  high  prices  and  the  urgings  of 
patriotism .  have  made  the  farmer  do  more 
work  with  fewer  men,  and  if  he  is  a  profiteer — 
as  he  probably  is — he  is  a  profitable  one  for  the 
country  to  have.     Moreover,   if  the  farmer 
and  munition  worker  are  profiteers,  they  are 
profiteers  of  low  degree  and  they  do  not  afford 
spectacular  examples  for  the  public  displeasure. 
The  situation  of  the  manufacturers  is  very 
different.    A    munition    manufacturer   might 
easily  make  enough  money  to  attract  the  pub- 
He's    unfavorable    attention.     The    Govern- 
ment has  adopted  several  different  and  con- 
flicting theories  in  dealing  with    the  manu- 
facturer.   The  War  Industries  Board  deliber- 
ately fixed  certain  prices,  such  as  the   price 
cl  steel  and  copper,  high  enough  to  encour- 
age even  the  less  efficient  concerns  to  op- 
erate.   These   prices    naturally    meant   large 
profits  for  the  low  cost  concerns.     But  they 
again  were  to  be  saved  from  excessive  profit- 
eering by  the  workings  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
This  arrangement  was  founded  on  the  sound 
theory  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  all  es- 
sential industries  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
conditbn,  and  that  the  high  prices  are  not  a 
detriment  to  the  public  because  the  Govern- 
ment gets  most  of  the  increase  in  taxes  which 
I  the  public  would  otherwise  pay  direct. 
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glimmering.  It  is  pretty  certain,  therefore, 
that  she  will  make  every  effort  to  pass  on  to 
others  by  unfair  trade  practices  the  burdens 
which  the  war  she  started  has  laid  on  her. 
Her  people  have  so  far  paid  lit  He  more  than 
a  comparatively  small  w^ar  profits  tax.  After 
the  war,  they  will  be  called  upon  for  heavy 
taxes  of  every  kind,  and  will  not  then  he 
enjoying  the  war  profits.  1  nterest  alone  on  the 
German  war  debt  to  date  is  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars.  The  savings  of  the  German 
people  before  the  war  were  estimated  at  tw*o 
billion  dollars  from  a  total  income  €>f  nine  and  a 
half  billions.  With  her  world  trade  dis- 
rupted, they  will  not  be  more  than  that  after 
the  war.  If  to  the  interest  charge  is  added 
German  estimates  of  $700,000,000  for  pensions, 
and  then  something  more  for  gradual  payment 
of  the  war  debt,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
no  savings  for  investment  for  man>'  years. 
An  economic  collapse  may  be  the  means  of 
ridding  the  world  of  the  Hohenxollerns  and 
making  a  republic  in  Germany. 
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The  L^nited  States'  War  Financing 

OUR  method  of  paying  the  war  bill 
differs  radically  from  that  followed 
bv  Germany,  It  is  the  difference 
between  sound  and  unsound  financing.  In* 
stead  of  attempting  to  shift  the  debt  to 
our  children,  w^e  are  paying  direct  from  taxes 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  own  war  costs  than 
an\  other  belligerent  and  are  buying  Liberty 
Bonds  largely  from  current  savings  and  nor 
from  accumulated  capital.  By  increased 
econom\^  we  are  paying  for  the  war  as 
we  fight  it.  We  wiil  repay  some  part  of  the 
cost  to  ourselves  after  the  war— that  is  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds — ^but  because  we  have  met  a 
gotd  proportion  of  the  war  cost  from  taxes, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  repay  these  borrowings. 
Our  allies  will  repay  a  good  part  of  them  for 
the  advances  we  are  now  making  to  them. 
The  Treasur>'  Department  greatly  overes- 
timated our  first  year's  war  requirements  and 
underestimaled  the  amount  that  would  be  de- 
rived from  new  taxes.  Delays  in  our  war 
preparations  unfortunately  explain  a  large 
part  of  the  first  error;  we  can,  however,  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  error  in  the  tax  es- 
timates. Instead  of  less  than  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  from  the  income  and  war  exc4j:^ 
taxes,  these  two  brought  to  the  Treasure*  by 
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June  i^lh  approximalely  three  billion  dollars. 
When  this  is  compared  with  our  expenditures  of 
nine  billions  for  the  first  year  we  were  in  the 
war.  of  which  more  than  half  was  money  ad- 
vanced to  our  allies,  one  gets  a  very  favorable 
view  of  our  war  finances-  Of  course,  our  war 
expendituties  are  now  running  higher  than  this, 
but  at  the  highest  rate  yet  reached  of  54I 
millions  a  day,  or  approximately  twenty  bil- 
lions a  year,  increased  taxes  will  likely  cover 
more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  them.  If  loans  to 
the  Allies  are  deducted »  the  percentage  will 
be  much  higher. 

Great  Britain  has  followed  the  soundest 
financial  policy  among  our  allies.  Her  Ex- 
chequer operates  under  the  budget  system, 
and  the  estimates  of  her  Chancellors  have  been 
quite  accurate.  Bonar  Law's  recent  estimates 
indicate  that  about  28  per  cent,  of  Britain's 
expenditures  are  being  covered  by  taxes.  Her 
loans  to  her  allies  last  year  were  little  more 
than  half  those  made  by  the  United  States. 
She  borrowed  from  us  only  the  amount  of  these 
advances.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  place  of  Great  Britain  as  banker 
for  the  Allies. 

It  is  easier  for  us  to  finance  our  share  of  the 
war  on  a  sounder  basis  than  any  of  the  other 
belligerents  not  only  because  they  have  been 
bearing  the  burden  for  nearly  four  years,  but 
because  we  are  richer.  Our  national  wealth  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  Great  Britain  and  our 
national  income  mDre  than  four  times  what 
hers  is.  Nevertheless  there  is  every  reason 
for  more  and  more  economy,  for  the  war  is 
far  from  over  and  the  financing  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  going  to  be  a  problem  commensurate 
even  with  the  financing  of  the  war. 
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Herr  Herzog  and  His  Book 

EVERY  day  or  two  for  the  last  month 
American  correspondents  in  Holland 
or  Switzerland  have  cabled  long  ex- 
tracts from  German  papers  on  the  prospects 
t^f  German  trade  after  the  war.  The  Germans 
^remuch  exercised  over  this  subject  and  their 
anxiety  is  well  founded,  because  the  kind  of 
ctimmefcial  prosperity  which  they  are  planning 
for  will  never  be  theirs. 

In  another  part  of  this  magazine  is  printed 
a  Rescript  ion  of  certain  German  trade  plans 
3s  explained  by  an  engineer  named  Herzog 
in  a  book  which  he  published  in  Germany  since 
the  war  began.     The  special  significance  of 
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THE  PAPER  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  AN  INCREASED  PRICE 
FOR  THE  "WORLD'S  WORK" 

I 

THE  War  Industries  Board  is  making  regulations  to  save  paper — an 
action  which  is  timely  and  entirely  in  the  public's  interest.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  link  in  our  war  preparation  is  transportation.  The  railroads 
are  now  under  a  severe  strain.  Next  winter  the  strain  will  be  greater. 
The  raw  materials  of  which  the  finished  paper  is  made  constitute  the 
fourth  largest  item  of  freight  which  the  railroads  have. 

The  general  theory  on  which  the  War  Industries  Board  is  working  is  the 
reduction  in  the  weight  and  the  waste  of  paper. 

The  reduction  in  weight  means  thinner  papers  and  consequently  in  general 
poorer  printing.  The  saving  in  waste  means  smaller  margins.  It  means  also 
that  the  news  stands  will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  returning  unsold  magazines. 

The  War  Industries  Board's  regulations  will  result  m  the  elimination  of 
many  trainloads  a  day  in  the  hauling  of  paper.  The  locomotives  and  cars  thus 
released  will  be  used  to  transport  soldiers,  munitions,  coal,  and  other  war  neces- 
sities.   Every  pound  of  paper  saved  means  four  pounds  of  coal  conserved. 

II 

The  curtailment  will  not  deny  the  public  any  news  or  information. 

The  public  will,  on  the  average,  have  to  pay  more  for  its  magazines, 
just  as  in  most  places  it  is  already  paying  more  for  its  newspapers.  The  saving 
m  the  weight  of  paper  does  not  save  anything  in  cost  to  the  publisher.  Cost  of 
production  is  constantly  rising. 

The  new  postal  law  which  went  into  effect  on  July  ist  is  another  heavy 
burden  on  magazine  cost. 

Ill 

This  is  a  brief  and  general  statement  of  the  conditions  which  have  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  World's  Work  to  raise  its  price  to  35  cents  a  copy 
and  the  yearly  subscription  to  ^4.00. 

The  standard  of  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  material  which  the  maga- 
zine will  contain  we  shall  maintain  and  improve,  but  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  such  luxuries  as  wide  margins  must  be  subject  to  the  very  proper  and  wise 
regulations  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  regulations  to  eliminate  the  return  of  unsold  copies  on  the  news  stands 
will  mean  that  these  stands  will  buy  only  in  such  numbers  as  they  are  sure  of 
selling.  People  who  really  want  their  magazines  had,  therefore,  better  either 
put  in  a  standing  order  at  a  convenient  news  stand  or  bookstore,  or  subscribe 
direct  to  the  publisher  and  get  their  magazines  by  mail.  Subscriptions  will  be 
accepted  at  the  old  price  until  September  loth,  1918. 


SPECULATIVE  INVESTMENTS 


Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  ibis  part  of  the  magaiine  an  article  on  invesimmis 

and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  therefrom 


MR.  W^ILLIAM  H.  WOODIN. 
president  of  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company,  talking 
on  speculative  investments,  in 
which  one  expects  a  high  return 
on  money  with  the  possibility  of  a  large 
increase  in  the  capital,  said:  *'  In  my  opinion, 
the  art  of  investing  money  safely  with  a 
maximum  return  of  income,  unless  instinctive 
in  the  individual,  is  most  difficult  to  acquire. 
What  is  known  as  common  horse  sense  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  axiomatic  in  the  art  of 
investing  money. 

"This  faculty  was  possessed  to  a  wonderful 
degree  by  the  late  J.  B,  Haggin,  and,  combined 
with  his  long  experience  in  the  mining  field, 
made  him  a  master  in  this  department  of 
investments.  Some  friends  of  mine  came  to 
me  a  few  years  ago  with  a  copper  proposition, 
and  as  I  knew  Mr.  Haggin  well,  I  raced  across 
to  him  at  once  to  ask  his  advice.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  thorough  and  painstaking  way  in 
which  he  took  the  matter  up,  and  i  shall  never 
forget  the  advice  he  gave  me.  It  is  certainly 
applicable  to  all  mining  investments,  and  new 
oil  propositions  as  well.  After  spending  an 
hour  and  a  half  going  over  a  most  wonderful 
set  of  maps  that  he  had  of  the  region  where 
this  mine  was  located,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing opinion:  'There  is  a  great  risk  of  losing 
money  in  this  proposititm  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  copper  ore  in  this  locality  is  very 
uncertain,  and  1  know  cannot  be  developed  in 
sufficient  values  to  warrant  the  expense  that 
must  be  met  to  make  a  copper  proposition  a 
success.*  He  then  turned  to  me  and  said, 
*  My  boy.  whenever  any  one  comes  to  you  with 
a  mining  proposition,  just  think  of  this:  If 
you  were  to  place  all  of  the  mineralized  wealth 
in  the  world  in  one  spot  and  then  put  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  earth  in  another,  the  comparison 
between  the  two  would  be  as  the  point  of  a 
needle  to,  well,  say  the  mcx^n;  and  if  you 
want  to  make  money  in  mining  you  have  to 
get  on  the  point  of  that  needle/ 

"  There  is  a  type  of  man  who  is  always  seeing 
things  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  rest 
of  us  are  unable  to  perceive.  Russell  ConwelTs 
great  lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds'*  illustrates 
this  wonderfully.     The  discovery  of  one  of  the 


great  gold  mines  of  Nevada  was  brought  about 
by  this  sort  of  an  individual.  He  was  a  man 
in  the  cattle  business  in  Chicago,  and  had 
probably  never  seen  a  mine.  He  grubstaked 
two  miners,  who  went  out  to  a  spot  which 
had  looked  to  them  as  if  it  might  develop  into 
a  mine.  They  worked  for  some  time,  and  after 
sinking  a  shaft  75  or  1 00  feet  deep  and  spending 
all  of  the  money  that  the  Chicago  man  had 
advanced,  decided  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  gold  from  that  particular  location. 
They  sent  for  him  to  come  out,  thinking  that 
they  might  interest  him  in  another  prospect. 
They  took  him  down  the  shaft  to  show  him 
how  the  vein  had  pinched  out.  Coming  up, 
when  about  twenty  feet  from  the  top,  he  called 
out,  'Hold,  stop  the  bucket;  lower  a  little/ 
and  pulling  the  bucket  over  to  the  side,  he 
took  out  his  knife  and  said  he  wanted  to  see 
what  that  black  streak  was.  He  gouged  out 
a  few  chunks  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
That  night  they  assayed  them  and  found  a 
high  percentage  of  gold.  That  was  the  first 
time  gold  was  found  in  black  ore.  The  next 
day  they  went  down  with  mining  tools  and 
found  that  the  small  streak  that  had  caught 
the  watchful  eye  of  this  cattle  man  and  aroused 
his  curiosity,  opened  out  like  a  fan.  These 
men  took  out  about  six  million  dollars  of  gold 
before  a  company  was  even  organized. 

*'Then  there  is  the  occasional  case  of  pure 
luck,  where  neither  knowledge  nor  experience, 
trained  eyesight  nor  inquiring  curiosity  plays 
a  part. 

"  In  my  experience,  however/'  said  Mr. 
Woodin,  "successful  speculative  investments 
made  by  any  of  these  three  classes  of  men  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Unfortunately,  such  invest- 
ments become  ozf/vestments  with  most  of  us. 
After  all,  the  safest  plan  to  pursue  is  to  put 
surplus  earnings  in  high  grade  investment 
bonds.  Although  the  return  of  income  may 
not  seem  so  large  and  the  chance  for  apprecia- 
tion of  the  capital  may  not  be  so  great,  yet  the 
much  greater  risk  of  losing  all  your  principal 
is  largely  reduced,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
consideration  of  greatest  importance  for  most 
of  us.  At  this  time  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
wonderful  opportunities  for  safe  and  conserva- 
tive investments  in  this  line  of  securities' 
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Herzog,  the  Trai 
Bernhardi 

His  Book  of  the  Secret  Plans  to  Control  the  World  by  Trade  Discov^ 

States  Government 

I 

HOW   GERMANY    INTENDS    TO    APPLY    F^ 
FRIGHTFULNESS  TO  BUSINESS  I 

BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 

This  article  and  the  one  that  follows  it  in  the  next  number  are  a  digest  of  tht 
which  the  Germans  have  circulated  in  their  industries.  A  copy  was  ahtained\ 
brought  to  this  country,  and  will  soon  he  published. — The  Editors 

BERNHARDI  notified  us  with  brutal  frankness  an( 
detail  precisely  what  Germany  intended  to  dol 
\  comparable  army"  and  just  how  she  proposed! 
read  and  smiled  and  threw  it  aside  as  the  vapol 
mad  lunatic.  [ 

Now  another  warning,  no  less  frightful  and  even  moj 
fallen  into  our  hands — nothing  less  than  the  complete 
for  the  conquest  of  the  trade  of  the  world  after  the  waj 
ing  plot  reveals  the  full  sinister  significance  of  the  va^ 
stubbornly  reiterated  by  the  War  Lords  demanding  the 
and  "delivery  of  raw  materials."  It  strips  naked  th 
paign,  disclosing  an  onslaught  upon  allied  commerce! 
minutely  prepared,  and  no  less  ruthless  in  purpose  ail 
conduction  than  the  bloodthirsty  devastation  of  civili| 
sword,  foretold  by  Bernhardi  and  fulfilled  in  Louvain. 

A  single  copy  or  this  report  exists  in  America .  It  wa<j 
Germany  by  the  United  States  Government  since  we  wa 
acquisition  and  safe  transmission  to  Washington  is  nl 
the  accomplishments  to  our  credit.  It  is  the  handwritif 
This  time  we  shall  not  be  found  unready.  It  is  of  th( 
terest  to  every  man  of  business  and  patriot  in  the  Unite! 
it  is  the  only  guide  to  the  enveloping  manoeuvres  ofl 
invasion.  I 

It  bears  the  harmless  title  of  "The  Future  of  Genl 
Exports."  It  was  prepared  by  S.  Herzog,  and  wascirj 
the  industrial  leaders  of  the  Empire. 
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tively  complains  this  German  arbiter  of  our 
domestic  business,  "that  such  a  demand  is 
an  attempted  intrusion  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state."  Undoubtedly  the  United  States 
might  raise  that  objection.  Well,  he  has  a 
familiar  answer  all  ready — the  usual  Ger- 
man answer  to  everything.  "The  patience 
of  Germany  before  the  war  was  stretched 
further  than  was  really  well;  it  was  exercised 
only  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have  gained  no- 
thing by  generously  yielding  a  point  time  after 
time,  instead  of  insisting    upon    our   rights. 

...  It  must  be  a  matter  of  figures  and 
put  down  in  black  and  white.  The  duty  of 
the  guarantors  will  be  to  see  that  the  pledged 
security  goes  unforfeited  because  the  guarantee 
is  fulfilled." 

Another  item  that  this  Prussian  sabre  is  to 
cut  out  of  us  is  set  forth  thus : 

"As  an  integral  constituent  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  there  must  be  an  import  guarantee 
given  by  the  foreign  power  in  figures  for  each 
individual  kind  of  German  industry  (the  figure 
understood  as  the  percentage  of  German  goods 
to  all  other  imported  goods  of  the  same  in- 
dustry). 

To  conclude,  it  is  laid  down  that  all  German 
governmental  or  commercial  agencies  estab- 
lished in  any  country  to  oversee  and  enforce 
these  "minimum  demands"  remain  unham- 
pered and  tax  free. 

WHY  GERMANY   HIDES   PEACE  TERMS 

German  reports  do  not  make  light  summer 
reading.  But  it  seems  essential  that  they 
should  be  presented  verbatim  to  the  business 
world,  and  that  they  be  taken  in  detail  for 
careful  study.  They  embody  clearer  than 
anything  else  the  present  and  unrelinquished 
purpose  of  the  German  people  not  only  to 
take  by  force  and  upon  their  own  terms  what- 
ever we  have  which  is  of  use  to  them,  but  to 
compel  us  to  build  up  their  commercial — and 
incidentally  thereto  their  military — power  upon 
orders  permanently  given  in  Berlin. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  German  chancel- 
lors all  insist  upon  revealing  their  peace  terms 
only  in  secret.  To  publish  such  demands  as 
these  baldly  and  plainly,  as  they  have  them 
drawn  up,  would  be  to  add  fury  and  flame  to 
the  already  universal  determination  not  to 
treat  with  them  at  all,  on  any  basis. 

The  proposed  treaties  can  be  met  with  the 
bayonet.  They  really  constitute  no  menace 
of  commercial  davery,  for  the  reason  that  they 


are  purely-  military  adjuncts.  If  the  Ger- 
mans can  enforce  them,  then  they  can  enforce 
anything,  for  they  will  own  the  earth.  But 
they  reveal  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  commercial 
warfare. 

But  in  this  coming  commercial  warfare  the 
German  preparation  provides  an  alternative 
and  supplementary  plan  of  operations  which 
leaves  no  conceivable  weapon,  trick,  or  con- 
tingency out  of  its  calculations. 

This  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  indus- 
tries whose  output  are  to  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  foreign  customers — the  "  shock 
troops"  of  the  commercial  invasion,  called 
by  Herr  Herzog  "unsurpassable  goods"  of 
"protective  industries."  The  German  Gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  a  monopoly  of  these  by 
every  means,  fair  or  foul,  lenient  or  oppres- 
sive, that  can  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 
And  with  these  products  as  a  club,  a  wide  open 
market  for  all  German  exports  is  to  be  assured 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe — hostile  coun- 
tries in  particular. 

At  the  outset  it  is  naively  admitted  in 
Herr  Herzog's  illuminating  book  that  "Ger- 
man export  trade  must  enter  hatred  as  a 
liability"  and  that  it  will  meet  the  "pas- 
sive resistance  of  her  present  enemies,  of 
whom  there  are,  to  be  sure,  more  than  is  nec- 
cessary  or  profitable." 

To  meet  this  German  plan  of  conquest,  Her- 
zog declares  that  German  houses  are  to  open 
their  campaign  through  neutral  countries: 
the  German  "make-up"  is  to  be  discarded  for 
an  American  or  English  masquerade  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  inscription — the  German 
looms,  presumably  will  be  turning  out  the 
"Abraham  Lincoln  Liberty  Petticoat."  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  German 
agents  not  only  speaking  and  writing  Eng- 
lish, but  in  disguising  themselves  as  "natives" 
down  to  the  last  cocktail  and  baseball  game. 

With  this  humorous  suggestion,  and  a 
chapter  devoted  to  entirely  praiseworthy 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  good  work- 
manship, the  best  materials,  and  scrupulous 
honesty  in  commercial  dealings,  the  programme 
turns  from  legitimate  to  Teutonic  methods 
of  competition. 

The  foundation  of  the  offensive  is  to  be  a 
Bureau  of  Trade  Statistics.  Every  German 
abroad,  whether  ambassador,  paid  spy,  drum- 
mer, traveler,  professor,  or  workman,  is  to  be 
enrolled  in  this  service.  Reporting  upon 
uniform  blanks,  the  result  is  to  be  an  accurate 
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and  up-to-date  return  from  all  fronts,  showing 
exactly  what  German  products  are  normally, 
or  ougbi  normally,  to  be  taken  by  every  coun- 
try, and  which  are  "indispensable."  The 
General  Staff  can  then  tell  every  day  "  whether, 
and  to  what  degree,  the  proportional  amounts 
are  being  altered  by  the  open  or  concealed 
attacks  of  foreign  countries"  or  firms.  And 
it  can  thereby  decide  "what  German  pro- 
ducts foreign  countries  can  not  do  without, 
and  for  what  ones  they  substitute  (openly  or 
secretly)  the  products  of  (other)  foreign 
countries." 

THE   "foreign    brigade"   OF   SPIES 

The  very  foundation  and  heart  of  the  whole 
plan  is  based  upon  a  military  control  of  all 
industry  and  of  every  German  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Americans  cannot  too  often  be  warned 
that  every  single  German  is  to  be  under  orders 
from  Berlin,  and  is  to  act  as  a  spy  and  Gov- 
ernment agent.  The  success  of  the  whole 
scheme  depends  upon  immediate  and  accurate 
information  from  the  front.  Nor  are  trade 
statistics  the  least  of  it.  Every  German 
inventor  and  chemist,  every  laboratory  and 
plant  in  the  empire  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  General  Staff — the  Commercial  Federation 
— and  are  to  be  kept  working  constantly 
improvising  substitutes  for  raw  material,  and 
improved  methods  and  processes.  Every  in- 
dividual connected  with  any  of  this  work, 
including  all  workmen,  managers,  directors, 
and  financiers  of  the  "Indispensable  Indus- 
tries" are  to  be  guarded  under  military 
authority,  and  absolutely  prevented  from  giving 
or  divulging  anything  whatever  outside  the 
empire.  On  the  other  hand  all  members  of  the 
"foreign  brigade"  are  to  report  in  minutest 
detail  every  discovery,  invention,  innovation 
of  process,  or  sign  of  progress  in  every  foreign 
industry  throughout  the  world.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Intelligence  Service  is  the  backbone  of 
battle,  we  are  to  be  checkmated  at  the  outset. 
They  are  to  have  all  our  plans — we  are  to  have 
none  of  theirs. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the  General 
Staff  is  to  prepare  for  invasion  by  mobilizing 
under  five  great  organizations  the  entire  com- 
mercial strength  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
to  be  a  trust  or  combination.  It  is  to  be  an 
army  of  manufacturers  and  miners  and  ban- 
luEfs,  under  command  of  a  staff  composed  of  the 
houb  of  the  trades  and  the  state  officials  and 
CBMftioUed  by  the  6oveminent.    It  is  to  be  the 


business  of  this  "  Union'' 
" Indispensable    Industries! 
pensable.    And  then  to  c| 
based  thereon. 

Any  one  who  believes  tli| 
will  do  well  to  observe  th 
these  industries  are  to  be  i 
"  indispensable."     Under  i 
cannot  be  met  by  private 

Every  business  in  the  el 
upon  to  contribute  to  a[ 
This  fund,  which  will  be 
needed,  will  be  used  to  prJ 
industries  with  a  corps  of  tl 
experimenters  free  of  charl 
to  subsidize  these  induf 
limit  and  in  whatever  form  I 
their  costs  below  all  posi 
is  worked  out  to  the  last  cl 

They  are  to  obtain  priol 
materials,   on  a   par  wit  IT 
orders.    The  fund  is  to  bt| 
to  reduce  the  price  of  raw  i 
seem  too  high,  and  to  lay  i| 
there  seems  any  danger  of  1 
The  workmen  in  these  plaj 
life,  as  in  an  army,  and  **y| 
ces"  be  allowed  to  strike  i 
even  for  a  day.     If  need 
higher  than  others.     If  so  J 
is    all    ready.    Capital    il 
limited  to  German  control .  f 
pleasure  of  the  Governr 
be  transferred.   And  all  thd 
absolutely  assured  by  thJ 
fund.     When  the  "screws! 
an  embargo  upon  some 
is  declared  to  bring  us  "I 
guarantee  fund  will  servej 
prises   going,   accumulatir 
against  the  time  when  a| 
capitulate  and  call  for  thei^ 

This  Union  will  determl 
policy  in  granting  freight  f 
premiums,  and  in  remjtti| 
these   businesses   that    ne 
"  throttle"  competition. 

It  is  not  expected  that  al 
fund  will  be  lost.  For  b/ 
competition  in  the  Indisjl 
and  thereafter  with  their  ] 
pelling  all  foreign  natior 
output  of  all  German  fact(| 
that  the  ledger  will  show 
the  end. 
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The  methods  they  propose  to  employ  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  these  "weapons  of 
protection"  or  their  secrets  are  ever  trans- 
planted to  any  other  soil  are  illuminative 
of  their  whole  conception  of  business,  and  con- 
duct of  every  affair  under  the  sun. 

"All  persons  who  are  employed  in  indus- 
tries of  protective  value  must  be  entered 
in  special  lists  by  the  body  controlling  man- 
ufacturing processes,  so  as  to  safeguard  these 
industries.  From  the  general  lists  a  special 
list  is  to  be  drawn  up  which  contains  the  names 
of  employees  in  protective  industries,  who  work 
with  manufacturing  methods  or  procedures, 
over  which  foreign  countries  hostile  to  our 
exports  have  no  control.  .  .  .  These  per- 
sons whether  they  are  directors,  operating  or 
scientific  officers,  or  laborers,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  state  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  army.  Without  permission  of  this  organ- 
ization no  emigration  of  persons  in  these  lists 
can  take  place.  They  are  subject  to  especially 
strict  rules  for  safeguarding  manufacturing 
secrets  and  methods.  Foreigners  can  not  be 
permitted  to  find  employment  in  concerns  of 
this  sort.  .  .  .  There  will  always  be 
deserters.  They  must  expect  severe  punish- 
ment meted  out  according  to  the  amount  of 
responsibility  attached  to  the  post  which  they 
left." 

The  same  military  tribunal  is  to  have  final 
authority  over  all  transfers  of  ownership  or 
shares  in  these  industries. 

"The  exclusive  maintenance  of  such  indus- 
tries for  the  empire  demands  a  further  control 
which  extends  to  change  in  ownership.    .    .    . 

The  state  control  will  limit  itself  to 
ascertaining  whether  the  future  owner  exhibits 
those  peculiarities  which  in  a  material, 
technical,  and  moral  connection  offer  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  industry  in  question  will  remain 
at  its  former  height  and  capacity  for  develop- 
ment, and  banish  all  possibility  of  its  being 
transplanted  to  foreign  countries  by  the 
new  owner.  .  .  .  The  exclusion  of  for- 
eigners is  important  in  all  cases." 

Let  us  suppose  a  great  factory  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Germany  making  its  finished  pro- 
ducts out  of  raw  material  also  obtainable  in 
Germany,  and  that  it  is  operated  upon  some 
technical  secret  process  making  some  univer- 
sally used  product.  And  then  let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  raw  material  it  can  use  is  supplied 
to  it  and  at  its  own  price  before  any  one  else 
jiy  obtains  any,   regardless  of  the 


market;  that  every  chemist,  mechanic,  and 
inventor  in  the  empire  is  required  to  report  to 
it  every  invention  and  improvement  he  makes, 
and  that  a  world-wide  corps  of  expert  spies  re- 
port the  same  from  every  country  under  the  sun 
and  that  these  improvements,  patented  or  not, 
are  at  the  disposal  of  this  factory  for  nothing. 
More  than  that,  that  every  process  or  machine 
it  uses  is  being  worked  upon  for  improvement 
by  the  best  experts  in  the  country,  jree  of 
charge,  and  that  every  new  invention  is  put  into 
operation  at  once,  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
scrapping  other  new  machinery;  that  this 
factory  has  a  full  complement  of  skilful  labor 
that  never  leaves  for  any  other  employment, 
and  never  under  any  circumstances  strikes; 
that  none  of  its  processes  or  methods  can 
possibly  reach  the  ears  of  any  competitor;  that 
in  case  it  has  the  slightest  fear  of  competition 
every  industry  in  Germany  instantly  con- 
tributes to  make  good  any  loss  from  cutting 
prices;  that  it  has  the  right  to  fix  its  own  freight 
rates,  its  own  export  premium,  its  own  taxes, 
its  own  tariff  upon  any  needed  supplies  it  may 
import;  and  that  in  case  of  need  it  can  instantly 
call  upon  the  German  Ambassador  in  the 
United  States  to  threaten  any  action  by  the 
German  Government  or  army  that  might 
induce  Uncle  Sam  to  remove  any  impediments 
to  its  business  developing  in  America.  Im- 
agine such  a  concern,  and  voila! — you  have 
precisely  one  of  these  industries  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  compete  after  the  war. 

In  contemplating  the  enormous  disadvan- 
tage that  any  private  business,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  well  organized,  will  have 
in  competition  with  these  gigantic  Govern- 
ment industries,  we  must  be  actively  alive  not 
only  to  the  danger  threatening  our  own  inter- 
ests, with  which  it  may  b6  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  competent  to  cope  by  tariffs,  but  to 
the  certain  dependence  and  ruin  they  entail 
upon  our  weaker,  and  the  possibly  unendurable 
strain  they  put  upon  our  stronger,  Allies.  If 
the  threat  is  to  be  met — if  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  intention  thus  put  into  our  hands  is  to 
serve  in  any  way  in  this  struggle  to  free  the 
world,  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  joint  action 
with  all  our  Allies.  Our  salvation  and  our 
honor  both  require  that  in  the  commercial 
field,  as  in  the  battlefield,  we  leave  no  peo- 
ple to  be  devoured  any  more  by  "pro- 
tective industries"  than  by  "protective  in- 
vasions." 

With  these  "indispensabfe"  or  "protective" 
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industries   thus   subsidized   and    militarized     German  traders  over  the  si 
and  guarded  and  loaded  ready  to  shoot,  Herr     and  to  display  the  detait| 
Herzog's  plan  proceeds  to  show  how  it  .is  to     in  the  camps  of  the  ener 
be  linked  up  with  every  transaction  made  by     dollar-mad  Americans, 
(Tbis  exposure  of  Germany's  plans  will  be  continued  in  the  September  isme  of  i 
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ITALY  has  been  the  most  misunderstood 
and  consequently  the  most  misjudged 
of  all  the  Allies.  It  was  only  after  the 
serious  disaster  at  Caporetto,  in  Cktober, 
1917,  that  we  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish came  to  recognize  officially  the  greatness 
of  the  task  which  Italy  had  had  to  accomplish 
and  the  reasons  for  her  partial  failure.  She 
had  three  difficulties  to  overcome— diplomatic 
entanglements,  material  and  financial  obstacles, 
and  internal  enemies. 

Her  chief  diplomatic  entanglement  when  the 
war  began,  came  from  the  fact,  that  for  thirty- 
two  years  she  had  been  a  partner  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 
This  secret  agreement  had  proved  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  all  Bismarck's  international 
arrangements.  Having  created  the  German 
Empire  in  1871,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  victory 
over  the  French,  he  laid  about  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  he  might  assure  the  perman- 
ence of  the  German  Empire.  He  saw  clearly 
oiough  that  the  day  would  come  when  an  ir- 
resistible conffict  would  break  out  between  the 
rising  forces  of  Democracy  and  the  long  estab- 
lished power  of  Despotism,  and  he  intended  to 
strengthen  and  prepare  Germany  to  be  the 
last  stronghold  of  Despotism.  He  knew  that 
the  House  of  HohenzoUem  had  won  all  its 
victories  at  home  and  abroad  under  despotic 
principles;  he  ridiculed  publicly  the  incapacity 
of  the  Gennans  for  setf  govermnent,  and  he 
understood  deariy  that  their  innate  servility 
and  tlunt  devotion  to 
militarism  mad<:  them  willing  tools  of  their 
despots. 

In  his  desire  to  render  Despotism  invincible 


he  thought  of  uniting  Austrl 
Germany  in  an  alliance  fcf 
But  Russia  declined  his  ovel 
Czar  had  any  intention  oi| 
potism  in  governing  Russia 
ferred  to  be  his  own  despo| 
ficiently  astute  to  see  that 
on  the  same  horse  with  Bl 
behind.    Foiled  in  this  schcT 
to  look  round  for  another  p^ 
France  both  as  the  chief  ct\ 
racy  in  continental  EuropeJ 
which   would   be   most   lil^ 
league  and  to  seize  any  occl 
Germany,  he  tried  less  th^ 
the  Franco-Prussian  War 
another  quarrel  with  her,  ii| 
would  "bleed  her  white" 
recovery;  and  he  never  cea 
he  had  not  reduced  her  to 
1 87 1.    To  isolate  her  bec^ 
purpose  of  his  statecraft, 
this  was  to  kindle  hatred 
France.    There  being  alreal 
friction  between  those  counf 
dynamic  by  an  overt  act, 
eted  Tunis  as  an  African  cole 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
already  possessed  Algeria, 
over  Tunis  also,  and  Bismal 
neither  he  nor  the  Englisq 
objections.    So  the  Frencl^ 
thereby  aroused    a    stonn| 
them  throughout  Italy*    11 
Bismarck  nothing,  but  it  fol 
which  he  desired  between  tl| 
tries.    It  also  created  in  ti 
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nost  to  help-         When  the  war  was  imminent,  in  July  in  that 

/ictims  of  his  yearp  the  world  speculated  as  to  what   Italy 

hey  were  un-  would  do.     She  being  a  member  of  the  Triple 

rench  in  seiz-  Alliance,  it  was  assumed  by  those  w^ho  form 
their  opinions  hastily,  that  she  would  take  part 

m  barely  ten  on  the  side  of  her  allies.     The  suspense  we  alJ 

outlived  the  felt  was  almost  intolerable.     Finally,  late  in  the 

her  weak  at  night  of  July  31st,  Italy  announced  to  France 

had  to  catch  that   she  would   not   take   part   against   the 

\n  education,  Allies^  but  would  denounce  the  Triple  Alliance 

all  the  other  and  retire  from  it.     The  relief  caused  by  this  an- 

?ss.    She  was  nouncement  was  almost  incalculable,     Italy's 

k  of  coal  and  action    permitted    the    French    to    withdraw 

neans  of  pro-  several  army  corps  from  the  Italian  frontier, 

rgering  under  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  North  to  meet 

tates,  out  of  the  German   shock.     The  moral  significance 

:ause  of  anx*  was  equally  great:  the  Italians,  having  had. 

^  was  the  resi-  as  partners  of  the  Teutons,  special  means  of 

most  zealous  knowing  the  origins  of  the  war,  declared  that 

s   constantly  it  was  aggressive  and  not  defensive,  thus  ex- 

ipora!  power,  posing  for  alt  time  the  pretexts  and  excuses  of 

Id  she    have  the  German  statesmen,  and  the  lies  of  the 

■ermany,   the  German  Kaiser 
itinent? 

W^HAT    the    TREATV     said 

The  Germans  cried  out  that  the  Italians  had 
the  Italians  betrayed  the  pledge  they  had  given  in  the 
lanipulations,  IViple  Alliance,  but  this  charge  was  false,  as 
ink  favorably  the  terms  of  that  treaty  made  evident.  In 
ly  in  an  alii-  order  that  the  reader  may  have  no  doubt  of 
3uld  have  to  this,  1  quote  Article  111  of  the  treaty.  *' If  one 
was  a  very  or  two  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should 
ans  had  only  be  attacked  without  direct  provocation  on 
indtepentience  their  part,  and  be  engaged  in  war  with  two  or 
rtheless,  the  several  Great  Powers  not  signatory  to  this 
'  the  political  1  reaty.  the  casus  foederis  shall  apply  simul- 
■.  magnifying  taneously  to  all  the  High  Contracting  Powers." 
zt  that  Italy  It  was  tacitly  understood,  however,  that 
lying  a^  little  Italy  should  not  be  drawn  into  war  with  Eng- 
This  Triple  land,  in  case  that  country  w^ere  at  w^ar  with 
The  vital  Germany  or  Austria.  In  1QJ4  the  Germans 
rmbers  to  go  were  bent  on  discrediting  Italy,  so  that  the 
ere  attacked.  Allies  would  put  no  trust  in  her.  The  great 
pt  secret  fur  joy  that  we  experienced  on  knowing  thai 
n  leaked  out.  Italy  would  not  aid  the  Teutons,  was  soon  foi- 
st of  her  g^ain  lowed  by  a  puzzled  surprise.  We  took  it  for 
ould  protect  granted  that  her  break  with  them  implied 
would  render  that  she  would  fight  against  them.  Never- 
ria  to  restore  theless,  week  followed  week  during  that  awful 
ncrcased  her  month  of  August,  when  the  Huns  swept 
self-reliance,  through  France,  but  Italy  made  no  sign  of 
efui  penetra-  moving.  In  early  September,  Foch  defeated 
ler  almost  to  the  German  hosts  at  the  Marne,  and  then 
in  commerce  they  made  their  first  great  drive  for  Calais^ 
14  but  still  the   Italians  did   not  move.    Then 
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rumors  flew  about — rumors  which  the  Ger- 
mans did  their  utmost  to  spread — that  the 
Italians  were  soulless  mercenaries,  vilely  wait- 
ing to  see  which  of  the  combatants  would  pay 
them  best  for  their  support. 

THE   ITALIANS   KEPT  OUT,   BUT  ALSO  PREPARED 

The  autumn  passed  by,  winter  came  on, 
the  Germans  intrenched  themselves  from  the 
Channel  to  Switzerland ;  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish urgently  needed  reinforcements  on  the 
western  front;  still  the  Italians  remained 
impassive.  Impassive,  but  not  idle,  for  they 
devoted  themselves  to  getting  ready  a  large 
army,  because  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had 
found  them  exhausted  in  munitions  and  sup- 
plies as  well  as  in  troops;  their  two  years  cam- 
paign in  Tripoli  and  against  the  Turks  having 
left  them  quite  unprepared  for  a  new  and 
greater  conflict.  Now  this  was  the  reason, 
this  unpreparedness,  which  caused  Italy  to 
remain  neutral  throughout  the  winter  of 
1914-15.  She  was  not,  as  the  Germans  in- 
sinuated, putting  her  support  at  the  service 
of  the  highest  bidder,  although  Rome  was 
infested  by  German  intriguers  and  by  the 
agents  of  the  Allies,  each  of  whom  tried  to  win 
her  over  by  the  strongest  inducements.  Just 
as  the  Kaiser  sent  over  here  some  of  his  glib 
corruptors,  like  Dernburg,  so  he  sent  a  lot  of 
them  into  Italy,  and  it  was  perhaps  evidence 
that  he  then  regarded  it  more  important  to 
win  Italy  over  than  the  United  States,  that  he 
despatched  to  Rome  the  oiliest,  sleekest,  and 
most  resourceful  of  all  his  trained  seducers, 
Prince  Biilow. 

To  understand  how  promising  the  field  was 
in  which  Biilow  worked,  we  must  remember 
that  for  twenty-five  years  German  capital 
had  been  dominating  northern  Italy.  Under 
its  impulse,  banks,  factories,  mills,  steamship 
companies  and  a  vigorous  foreign  trade  had 
sprung  up  and  prospered.  Naturally,  the 
Germans,  who  had  the  money,  controlled  these 
enterprises  and  put  Germans  in  to  manage 
them.  German  interests  gradually  became 
very  powerful,  and  the  native  Italians  found 
that  deputies  representing  those  interests  were 
elected  to  parliament,  and  had  much  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  on  legislation.  So  Prince 
Biilow  could  count  on  this  support.  He  could 
count  also  on  a  certain  section  of  the  Italian 
nobility;  either  because  it  had  never  forgotten 
its  allegiance  to  its  former  petty  rulers  before 
the  days  of  United  Italy,  or  because  the  aris- 


tocratic class  was  more  cl 
all  countries.  It  required  I 
to  convince  them  that  autoci 
fighting  for  them,  because  I 
stroying  Democracy,  the  si 
finally  triumphed,  would  dtl 
and  monarchs  too.  Biilow  I 
the  Blacks,  the  Papal  party  I 
ing  for  the  welfare  of  I  tall 
gladly  clasped  the  hand  ol 
or  welcomed  any  scheme  thi 
ing  up  the  Italian  KingdJ 
precedent  to  the  restoratil 
temporal  power.  There  wal 
also  with  which  the  wily  Bill 
Socialists.  We  can  judge  nol 
the  effects  of  German  intrigl 
Socialists,  how  dangerous  I 
tion  of  the  Italian  threateni 
the  astonishing  facts  of  the  I 
that  the  Socialists  of  all  the  I 
though  they  protest  that  I 
tional,  allow  themselves  tl 
dupes,  victims,  or  accompi 
man  Socialists.  Socialism  I 
task  when  it  tries  to  explal 
incongruity.  I 

GERMANY  OFFERED  SPOl  L5 ;  Til 

The  prince  not  only  carl 
vulgar  gold  for  buying  thol 
chasable,  but  he  carried  jnl 
ticing  offers  which  he  dal 
Italian  Government.  Whel 
ized  that  he  could  neither  I 
Italy  into  fighting  alongsidl 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  %J 
to  persuade  her  to  remain  I 
this  in  view,  he  promised  hel 
Triest  if  she  would  not  joil 
territory  he  so  coolly  offl 
Austria  and  not  to  Germal 
and  the  Kaiser  knew,  and  thJ 
that  Austria  was  virtually  I 
and  would  have  to  accept  I 
ments  the  German  Kaiser  dl 

Competing  with  Biilow  wJ 
the  English  spokesmen*  wlJ 
which  in  general  appealed  t  J 
and  ideals  of  the  Italian  J 
plain  that  if  Italy,  the  cJ 
achieved  her  independence  I 
ciple  of  freedom,  the  count  I 
were  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  I 
three  apostles  of  freedom— I 
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Germanyp  she  would  deny  her  guiding  princi- 
ples, and  become  herself  the  tool  of  Despotism. 
No  doubt  also  they  urged  her  to  understand 
that  in  the  long  run  her  material  prosperity 
was  likely  to  be  bound  up  in  friendship  with 
the  western  powers  and  not  with  the  Teutons. 
They,  too,  promised  her  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  she  should  have  back  Unredeemed  Italy, 
and  they  were  willing  to  give  her  immediately 
a  subsidy — not  very  large — toward  paying 
the  cost  of  putting  her  army  into  the  field. 

Two  things  prevented  her  from  being  lured 
by  Prince  Biilow:  first,  the  loyalty  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  tradition  of  liberty, 
and,  next,  the  rising  tide  of  anti-German  public 
opinion  among  the  masses  and  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  country.  At  last,  on  May  24th, 
1915,  her  military  preparations  having  been 
completed,  Italy,  amid  a  burst  of  popular  en- 
thifsiasm,  declared  war  on  Austria. 

Why  on  Austria  alone?  Because  she  re- 
garded Austria  as  the  actual  provoker  of  the 
war.  The  ultimate  criminal  was  unquestion- 
ably Germany,  w^iich  had  been  waiting  for 
many  years  for  a  pretext  for  war.  Recently, 
Germany  had,  instigated  Austria  to  force  the 
issue  with  Serbia,  and  at  the  last  moment,  when 
Austria  seemed  or  the  point  of  coming  to  a 
peaceful  understanding  with  Russia,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  had  sent  to  France  and  to  Ryssia 
his  ultimatums  which  made  peace  impossible. 
Italy  had  also  other  reasons  for  aiming  at 
Austria  rather  than  Germany,  or  at  both; 
Austria  was  her  immediate  neighbor;  Austria 
held  the  territory  of  Unredeemed  Italy  which 
was  to  be  delivered  from  bondage;  Austria,  as 
Italy's  hereditary  enemy  and  oppressor, 
kindled  the  instinctive  animosity  of  the 
Italians. 

n 

Once  at  war,  Italy  prosecuted  it  with  all  her 
resources.  In  the  course  of  a  year  she  had  a 
million  men  under  arms  at  or  near  the  front. 
She  drilled  two  million  more,  but  she  had  not 
enough  arms  or  munitions  or  uniforms  to  equip 
them.  She  had  to  fight  over  the  most  difficult 
terrain  in  Europe^ — in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
ridges  of  the  Alps  which  formed  the  frontier 
between  her  and  Austria.  When  that  frontier 
was  drawn  by  Austria,  in  1866,  it  left  all  the 
approaches  to  Italy  through  the  Alpine  passes 
open  to  Austrian  invasion,  and  this  of  course 
made  it  doubly  difficult  for  the  Italians  to  ad- 
vance into  the  enemy's  country. 


1  do  not  intend  to  describe  the  camf 
in  detail  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Itafi 
succeeded  in  taking  and  holding  a  strip  of  the| 
mountainous  territory,  and  that  on  the  east 
they  cKCupied  all  of  the  Venetian  Plain  as  far  as 
the  Camic  Alps.  Their  feats  of  engineering 
by  which  they  constructed  roads  over  the 
mountains,  and  made  tonnels  through  them: 
the  fortitude  with  which  month  after  month 
they  clung  to  crags  and  peaks  and  intrench* 
ments  amid  the  snow  in  perilous  positions, 
sometimes  10,000 feet  high;  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  transported  heavy  gons  and  all 
their  supplies  on  wire  cables  slung  from  crag^ 
to  crag  far  above  the  valleys;  the  stern  pluck^ 
with  which  they  endured  onremittent  cold 
and  Alpine  blizzards  and  slowly  diminishing 
rations,  are  among  the  marvels  of  even  this 
war. 


ITALY  S    ISOLATION    BREEDS   TROUBLE 


1 


We  see  now  that  the  cause  which,  in  a  meas-^ 
ure,  checked  all  these  efforts  was  that  fata! 
lack  of  a  single  military  command  over  all  of 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  West — a  defect  which 
was  remedied  only  in  March,  1918,  after  the 
first  colossal  German  drive  in    Picardy  had 
startled  the  British  and  French.     Then  they 
appointed  General  Foch  and  secured  a  unifica- 
tion of  military  direction  which  will,  let  us 
hope,  bring  a  speedy  victory.     But  in  1915, 
1916,  and   1917.   the  armies  fought  without^ 
proper    cocirdination.     If    rhis    handicapped^ 
the  British  and  French,  campaigning  side  by 
side  in  France,   still  more  did  it  harm   the 
Italians,  isolated  from  the  Allies  on  the  west 
both  by  the  whole  stretch  of  Switzerland  and 
by  the  feeling  that  they  had  no  direct  contact      1 
with  them.     In  time  it  came  to  seem  as  it^M 
Italy  were  fighting  a  war  of  her  own,  which^^ 
only    remotely  concerned   the   Great   Cause. 
The  despatches  gave  brief  reports  of  her  ex- 
ploits among  the  Alps  and  along  the  Isonzo, 
but  few  persons  stopped  to  consider  what  these 
exploits  meant. 

To  the  lack  of  unison  inherent  in  the  general 
Allied  plan,  was  added  the  suspicion  that  the 
French  and  English  did  not  sympathize  with 
some  of  Italy's  objects.  It  was  whisper^ 
that  in  coming  into  the  war  the  Italians  had 
stipulated  that,  at  its  close»  if  the  Entente  w^on, 
they  should  receive  certain  territory  along  the 
shore  of  the  eastern  Adriatic.  These  expecta- 
tions did  not  please  the  French  and  English. 
who  had  plans  of  their  own  for  Dalmatia.  and 


yielding  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  accept- 
ance of  peace — peace  on  any  terms,  regard- 
less of  consequences. 

The  gradual  diminishing  of  rations  caused  a 
slackening  of  determination  and  morale,  A 
soldier  requires  a  modicum  of  food  in  order  to 
maintain  his  resolve  at  the  highest  pitch;  slow 
starvation  saps  valor  You  can  judge  how 
near  the  Italian  soldiers  were  to  starvation 
when  you  know  that  for  awhile  before  Capor- 
etto  some  of  the  troops  were  reduced  to  seven 
dried  chestnuts  apiece  for  their  morning  ra- 
tion. More  even  than  for  themselves  they 
worried  over  the  destitution  of  their  wives 
and  children  from  whom  they  had  infrequent 
or  no  news.  The  rumor  that  several  officers 
proved  traitors  at  the  moment  of  the  Hun's 
camouflaged  attack  has  not  yet  been  fully 
verified.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  its 
truth  because  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  suspected 
traitors  were  shot. 

IV 

Note  that  Italy  was  now  waging  war  against 
both  Germany  and  Austria.  She  broke  with 
Germany  in  1916.  Many  outsiders,  Ameri- 
cans among  others,  wondered  why  she  delayed 
so  long,  but  the  reason  was  obvious  and  suf- 
ficient. As  I  hinted  above,  thirty  years  of 
"peaceful  penetration"  had  left  northern  Italy 
in  the  hands  of  Germany.  She  owned  the 
capital  she  managed  the  industries  and  com- 
merce. Italy  had  to  wait  until  she  could 
train  men  of  her  own  to  replace  the  German 
experts  w^ho  directed  the  mills  and  factories 
and  other  works.  When  she  was  sure  that 
this  necessary  business  would  go  on  under  her 
own  superintendence,  she  declared  war  on 
Germany  also.  She  had  provfx:ation  enough, 
for  since  1915  German  officers  and  even  Ger- 
man troops  had  fought  in  the  Austrian  armies 
against  her;  the  airplanes  which  began  to 
harass  her  beautiful  cities  were  German:  and 
German  were  the  submarines  which  glided  out 
of  Pola  and  other  ports,  and  destroyed  her 
shipping. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  it  took  courage 
on  the  part  of  Italy  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  Germany,  because  the  fate  of  Belgium  and 
uf  Poland  warned  her  that  if  the  German  armies 
entered  her  territory  the>^  would  shrink  from 
no  atrocity  and  no  bestiality.  If  the  Huns  won 
the  war,  Austria  would  undoubtedly  make  the 
Italians  pay  dearly:  but  the  Germans  would, 
-according  to  their  nature,  vent  their  hatred  in 


ways  more  outrageous  than  the  Austrian. 
Looking  far  ahead  also,  Italy  foresaw  that  so 
much  of  her  trade  as  depended  on  German 
connections  would  be  greatly  affected  if  the 
quarrel  were  between  her  and  Germany  instead 
of  merely  between  her  and  Austria.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  time  was  ripe  she  dared  to  con- 
front German)\ 

Only  when  Cadorna's  army  was  rolled  back 
to  the  Piave,  did  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  realize  the  situation.  When  the 
possibility  that  Italy  might  go  to  pieces, 
stared  them  in  the  face,  they  at  last  under- 
stood how  really  important,  not  to  say  essen- 
tial, her  help  had  been.  They  rushed  two 
armies  to  check  her  retreat  and  to  give  her  aid 
in  reforming  her  shattered  corps  and  in  stiffen- 
ing them  for  further  resistance.  Then  we  saw 
the  havoc  which  tack  of  coordination  had 
WTought.  and  we  accepted  the  assertion  that 
the  Italian  front  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  isolated  and  detached  line  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  western  front,  of  which  it 
was  in  fact  the  right  wing. 

ITALY  EXPECTED  MUCH  FROM  US 

As  we  perceived  the  causes  of  the  mistakes 
and  blunders,  we  could  measure  also  the 
determination,  resourcefulness,  and  tenacity 
of  the  Italian  army  during  its  two  years  and  a 
half  of  fighting.  The  difficulties  at  home 
against  internal  conspirators  and  pro-German 
propagandists  were  revealed,  and  we  were 
filled  with  admiration  as  we  beheld,  in  the 
retrospect,  ltaly*s  plucky  and  proud  resis- 
tance in  the  face  of  her  weaning  resources.  For 
example,  when  her  coal  supply,  which  she  drew 
from  England,  was  neariy  exhausted,  she  ex- 
tended the  system  of  electrification,  by  which 
her  industries  in  the  north  were  run  from  power 
generated  by  Alpine  rivers,  as  far  south  as 
she  could.  And  her  hungry  people  let  no 
murmur  of  complaint  and  no  whimper  of  their 
poignant  suffering  be  heard  b)'  the  world  out- 
side. When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  April,  19 17,  the  Italians  received 
the  news  with  a  frenzy  of  joy.  They  felt  that 
American  cooperation  was  both  a  guarantee 
of  final  victory  and  of  immediate  relief  from 
acute  distress.  We  had  everything — men, 
money,  munitions,  fuel,  and  above  alL  food. 
Bui  the  spring  passed  and  nothing  more  than 
usual  reached  Italy.  Spring  turned  to  mid- 
summer and  midsummer  to  autumn,  and 
still   no  American  succor    Cadorna*s  army. 
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burrowing,  and  crawling  forward  up  in  the 
northeast  and  seeing  its  food  supply  dwindle 
to  the  ration  of  those  seven  dried  chestnuts, 
began  to  wonder  whether  the  talk  about  help 
from  America  was  all  an  illusion,  a  cruel  false- 
hood. They  began  to  fear  that  Italy  was 
abandoned  by  her  allies  and  by  the  world. 
They  had  done  their  utmost;  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  they 
saw  no  prospect  of  being  rescued.  This  dark 
doubt  also,  sank  into  their  hearts  and  de- 
pressed their  morale. 

The  eyes  of  our  Government  being  opened, 
it  sent,  and  has  continued  to  send  to  Italy,  so 
far  as  the  scanty  means  of  transportation  per- 
mitted, the  supplies  of  first  importance.  But 
no  American  of  fine  instincts  can  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge with  regret  and  humiliation  the 
part  which  our  official  neglect  played  in  causing 
the  Italian  dib&cle  last  autumn.  It  took  that 
to  rouse  our  officials  to  comprehend  the  imper- 
ative need  of  saving  Italy,  just  as  it  took  the 
German  drive  at  Amiens  last  March  to  rouse 
them  to  the  desperate  need  of  sending  our 
troops  to  France  in  all  haste  and  to  speed  up 
every  preparation,  unless  we  would  allow  the 
war  to  be  lost  through  our  delays. 

IF   AUSTRIA   HAD   COLLAPSED 

We  deplore  now  not  only  the  actual  dib&cle, 
with  all  that  it  involved,  but  the  victory  which 
might  have  been  won,  if  the  other  Allies  had 
given  the  Italians  sufficient  support.  For  it 
now  seems  indisputable  that  they  were  right 
in  urging  that  the  most  feasible  way  to  end 
the  war  in  19 17  was  by  crushing  Austria. 
At  Caporetto,  the  farthest  point  of  their  ad- 
vance, the  Italians  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
Laibach,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
that  place  they  could  have  driven  so  deep  a 
wedge  into  the  heart  of  Austria  that  she  would 
have  collapsed.  She  was  very  near  collapse: 
how  near,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
took  care  to  transfer  their  forces  from  the  Rus- 
sian front  to  the  Austrian.  Had  Austria  crum- 
bled before  the  Germans  came  to  her  rescue,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Germans  could 
have  gone  on  fighting  alone.  The  collapse  of 
Austria  would  have  smashed  the  Middle- 
Europe  dream  and  have  cut  off  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Turks  from  their  German  overlord. 
The  loss  of  this  vital  possibility  must  be 
charged  to  the  lack  of  a  central  control  and  of 
close  cooperation  among  the  Allies. 

Such  have  been  the  principal  ways  in  which 


Italy  has  served  the  cause  I 
has  aided  the  Allies  in  the  f 
gle   with  Teutonic    Barba| 
before  war  was  declared. 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  wasj 
and  when  she  published 
a  year  before,  Germany  anl 
her  to  join  them  then,  in  thq 
she  proved  that  their  evil 
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not  allowing  herself  to  be  I 
daring  war  on  Austria  unt J 
equipped,  she  saved  the  ci 
its  campaign  under  the  bu j 
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prevented    the   AustriansI 
northern  Italy.    This  disail 
the  Italians  permanently 
allowed  their  enemies  to  Uij 
where,  besides  giving  then 
most  cheering  initial  succel 
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Italy's  military  contrit 
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II.    THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FALKLAN] 

The  Sinking  of  the  German  Squadron  off  Port  Stanley — Von  Spec's 
— His  Mistakes — ^The  Race  to  Battle  and  the  Running  Fight— 1 
Plucky  Finish — ^The  Battered  Cornwall  Limps  to  F\ 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 

(Lieutenant  Royal  Naval  Volnntcer  Reaervea) 


THE  captain  had  come  on  the  quarter- 
deck for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  at 
the  end  of  a  gray  winter  day,  and 
it  was  the  memories  called  up  by 
the  appearance  of  the  low,  rounded, 
treeless  hills  which  ringed  the  northern  base 
that  set  him  to  talking  of  the  Falklands. 

"They're  very  much  like  these,"  he  said, 
"those  wind-swept  hills  around  Port  Stanley. 
Their  people,  too,  are  a  good  deal  like  the  north- 
-em  Scots  and  Orcadians,  with  a  dry  sense  of 
humor  that  usually  manifests  itself  at  your 
first  meeting  with  them,  when  they  tell  you 
that  the  Falklands  have  two  seasons,  the  cold 
and  the  snowy.  The  latter,  they  tell  you — 
because  the  snow  stops  up  the  chinks  and  keeps 
out  the  wind — is  rather  the  warmer  of  the  two. 
They  are  a  sturdy,  resolute  lot,  too,  and  we 
found  that,  quite  expecting  the  coming  of  the 
German  fleet  and  with  no  sure  knowledge  that 
British  naval  help  would  arrive  in  time, 
they  had  made  all  preparations  to  fight  the 
enemy  to  the  limit  of  their  very  primitive 
resources. 

"And  a  jolly  good  fight  they  would  have 
put  up,  too.  The  old  Canopus  (the  battleship 
which  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  help  Cradock 
at  Coronel)  had  been  grounded  in  the  inner 
harbor  and  turned  into  a  land  fort.  Her 
heavy  turret  guns  had  been  left  aboard  her, 
while  those  of  her  secondary  batteries  had 
been  mounted  at  the  most  favorable  positions 
on  the  hills.  The  standing  army — of  some- 
thing like  thirty-five,  1  believe — had  been 
recruited  up  to  several  times  that  number, 
and  all  over  the  island  firearms,  ancient  and 
modem,  had  been  taken  down  and  made 
ready  for  use.  Von  Spee's^sailors  and  marines 
would  have  had  many  a  ridge-to-ridge  skirmish 
<m  their  hands  before  they  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  Falklands. 


"The  coming  of  Sturd 
difl^erent  face  on  things;"! 
tain.     "'When  are  the 
still  the  question  on  ever 
now  put  anticipatively  ral 
sively.    They  had  not  lonl 

"1    shall   never  forget  f 
Germans  appeared.     It 
hours  from  the  time  we 
and  most  of  the  ships  of| 
rushing  those  odds  and 
overhauling,   revictualingj 
always  follow  arrival  in 
with  some  repairs  on  one  I 
effected,  was  at  six  houl 
Bristol,  for  similar  reasons! 
Only  the  Kent  was  ready  t| 
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"  By  the  time  1  reached 
masts  of  an  armored  anj 
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which  cut  off  the  harbor  | 
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THE    BATTLE   OF   THE 

The  German  squadron  under  Admiral  von  Spec,  after  sinking  Admirat  Cradock's  British  squadron  off  Coronel,  Chile, 
amazed  to  find  the  tngltsh  reinforced  by  two  heavy  cruisers  which  had  just  arrived  under  command  of  Admiral  Sturdec. 
he  must  fight     The  German  then  ordered  his  ships  to  scatter,  hoping  that  by  engaging  the  British  with  his  two  armored 


Upon  my  memory,  for  it  was  the-  Leipzig, 
coming  up  with  the  Gneisenau  to  destroy  the 
Port  Stanley  wireless  station.  From  the 
foretop  of  the  Canopm  they  were  aBle  to  see 
the  Huns  clearing  for  action,  and  the  Glasgow 
and  the  Bristol,  both  of  which  were  in  the 
inner  harbor,  also  had  a  clear  view  across  the 
depressed  neck  of  the  peninsula.  The  other 
ships  of  the  squadron  saw  no  more  than  top- 
masts until  they  had  raised  steam  and  reached 
the  open  sea. 

"Just  how  the  Hoos  came  to  make  the  dis- 
concerting discovery  that  there  were  modern 
battle  cruisers  concealed  by  the  higher  seaward 
end  of  the  peninsula  I  learned  from  an  oflker 
who  was  saved  from  the  sinking  Gncisetmu 
and  who  told  nie  the  story  in  gutturaL  broken 
English,  They  had  expected  to  find  the 
Canopus  at  Port  Stanley,  he  said,  and  perhaps 
the  Cornwall  and  Carnarvon  and  other  light 


cruisers:  but  anything  of  the  class  of  the 
Invincible  and  I njlexible—*  mein  Goti,  neinf 
"  If  Von  Spee  ever  had  any  time  for  regret 
before  the  sea  closed  over  him/'  the  captain 
resumed,  "he  must  have  reproached  himself 
bitterly  for  not  pushing  on  in  force  and  at- 
tacking us  in  the  harbor  before  we  had  steam 
up.  If  his  whole  squadron  had  come  up  as 
the  Gneisenmi  and  Leippg  did,  it  could 
undoubtedly  have  given  us  a  very  unpleasant 
hour  or  two  while  %ve  were  raising  steam.  We 
should  have  pohshed  them  off  in  the  end,  of 
course,  but  they  would  have  done  us  a  deal 
more  harm  than  by  the  tactics  they  did  follow. 
Again,  there  is  a  chance  that,  if  the  two  ar- 
mored cruisers  had  pressed  the  attack  alonei 
as  they  eventually  were  forced  to  do,  they ' 
might  have  inflicted  enough  damage  to  our  light 
cruisers  to  have  made  the  escape  of  all  three 
(instead  of  only  one)  of  theirs  a  possibility. 


The  Story  of  the  "Cornwall' 
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FALKLAND   ISLANDS 

founded  Cape  Horn,  and.  heading  northeast*  feached  the  Falkland  Islands  early  Decembel 
Von  Sp^  steamed  away  with  aM  pos^sible  speedy  but  about  noon  realized  that  Sturdee  wasT 
cruisers  he  could  make  possible  the  escape  of  brs  light  cruisers  to  South  American  ports. 


"The  battle  of  the  Falklands  was  really 
won  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Stanley.  It  was  all 
a  question  of  how  soon  we  could  get  out.  If 
we  could  reach  the  enemy  in  anything  like 
full  force  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  result, 
A  delay  of  an  hour  or  two.  however,  might 
have  easily  resulted  in  their  scattering  so 
effectually  that  the  running  down  of  the  last 
of  them  would  have  been  a  matter  of  months, 
and  months,  too,  marked  with  great  losses  of ^ — 
and  greater  delays  to— the  merchant  shipping 
of  two  hemispheres.  Nothing  short  of  the 
truly  splendid  efforts  of  the  engine-room  and 
stokehold  personnel  of  Sturdee's  ships  would 
have  given  our  gunners  the  chance  to  win  the 
battle  of  the  Falklands. 

''Of  the  CormoalVs  achievement  in  this 
respect  1  am  especially  proud.  With  one  of 
the  engines  partially  dismantled,  we  would 
have  been  doing  all  that  was  expected  of  us 


if  we  had  been  under| 
Indeed,  that  was  the  j 
under  in  order  to  do  I 
And  now  let  me  tell 
w^as  ten  minutes  after| 
raise  steam  for  full 
before  half  past  ten 
the  harbor.    And  befj 
old  Cornwall    covereq 
South  Atlantic  at  a 
better  than  she  had  al 
or  at  any  time  since  tl 
'*We  had  been  lea| 
mouth  existence  in 
some  weeks  previous  | 
things  for  which  we 
to  our  call  at  Port 
We  were  losing  no  1 
aboard,  and  at  the  ml 
steam  was  received  a  ll 
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other  things,  a  large  cask  of  beer  and  a  lot  of 
salt  pork  had  just  moored  alongside.  We  were 
really  in  great  need  of  the  salt  pork,  and — ^well, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  desire  for 
the  beer  also.  However,  when  the  devil 
drives,  or  a  reckoning  is  to  be  settled  with  the 
Hun,  one  can't  wait  for  such  incidentals  as 
food  and  drink.  Knowing  that  we  had  enough 
aboard  to  keep  going  on  until  the  game  was 
played  out,  1  ordered  the  lighter  cast  off  and 
turned  my  attention  to  more  pertinent  matters. 
1  recalled  later  that  1  heard  the  winch  grinding 
once  or  twice  after  1  gave  the  order,  but,  seeing 
the  lighter  floating  away  with  the  tide  pres- 
ently, thought  no  more  about  it  for  the 
moment, 

"Carried  hither  and  yon  by  the  conflicting 
harbor  currents,  the  lighter  was  half  a  cable's 
length  or  so  off  our  port  bow  when  the  battle 
cruisers,  spouting  smoke  like  young  volcanoes, 
came  charging  out  to  take  up  the  chase  of  the 
Hun,  and,  by  a  strange  chance,  it  was  lounging 
indolently  squarely  athwart  the  course  of  the 
flagship.  The  sharp  bows  of  the  Inmncihle 
cut  it  through  like  a  knife,  and  her  propellers, 
with  those  of  the  Inflexible,  quickly  reduced 
boat  and  cargo  to  bobbing  bits  dancing  in  their 
bubbling  wake. 

"  It  really  hurt  me  to  see  that  good  food  and 
drink  snatched  almost  out  of  our  mouths,  as 
it  were,  but  1  tried  to  put  on  a  brave  front  and 
turn  the  matter  off  as  a  joke.  '  Beer  and  pork 
sausage/  1  remarked  to  one  of  my  officers  who 
had  just  come  up  to  the  bridge  to  report;  'the 
battle  cruisers  seem  to  have  a  good  appetite 
for  Hun  diet  this  morning.  1  hope  they'll 
have  as  good  luck  gulping  down  the  Huns 
themselves.' 

"'It's  only  sausage  they  put  their  teeth  in 
Vm  0ad  to  say,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  grin. 
'The  men  managed  to  hoist  the  beer  aboard 
somehow  before  casting  off  the  lighter,  and  as 
I  came  along  just  now  I  heard  some  one  order- 
ing that  the  cask  be  put  down  in  a  "syfe  plyce 
wher'  hit  won't  be.  'oled  if  th'  'Un  'its  us.'* ' 

VON   SPEE   SEES  HE  MUST  FIGHT  !! 

"The  ff^,  which  was  at  five  minutes'  notice, 
was  the  first  ship  to  get  under  way,  probably 
with  orders  to  keep  the  enemy  in  sight,  but 
not,  of  course,  to  try  to  engage  him.  The 
Clasgaw  was  the  next  out,  and  then  the 
Camarvan.  The  Cornwall  was  ready  to  follow 
dose  on  the  heels  of  the  latter,  but,  as  I  have 
tdd  you,  had  to  wait  for  the  battle  cruisers. 


which  were  now  under  way.  We  went  out 
not  far  astern  of  the  Inflexible,  and  the  Bristol, 
which  had  been  on  long  notice  in  the  inner 
harbor,  was  last,  at  a  considerable  interval. 

"The  battle  cruisers,  with  their  turbines, 
worked  up  to  full  speed  a  good  deal  more 
rapidly  than  the  ships  with  reciprocating  en- 
gines, and,  heading  straight  down  the  wake 
of  the  retreating  Germans — now  showing  their 
fore-shortened  silhouettes  in  Mine  ahead'  oh 
the  horizon — they  quickly  drew  away  from  all 
but  the  Glasgow.  The  latter,  not  long  out  of 
the  drydock  and  swiftest  of  the  lot  in  any  event, 
had  passed  the  Kent  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  the  Hun  light  cruisers 
in  sight  and  reporting  their  movements. 

"It  took  something  like  two  hours  after 
the  British  ships  were  out  to  convince  Von 
Spee  that  all  his  efforts  to  outspeed  us  were 
going  to  be  of  no  avail.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  fight.  In  this  he  had 
two  alternatives — to  fight  with  all  of  his  ships, 
or  to  fight  a  delaying  action  with  a  part  of 
them  and  give  the  others  a  chance  to  escape. 
His  choice  was  the  one  that  any  other  sailor 
as  gallant  and  able  as  Von  Spee  had  proved 
himself  would  inevitably  have  taken.  He 
plumped  to  fight  with  the  Scbamborsi  ancf 
Gneisenau,  and  let  the  Numburg,  Leipzig,  and 
Dresden  make  the  most  of  their  chances  of 
scattering  to  safety.  His  signal,  as  we  leairned 
it  later  from  prisoners,  was  substantially  this: 
'Light  cruisers  will  make  every  endeavor  to 
escape  to  South  American  ports.  Armored 
cruisers  will  engage  enemy  and  endeavor  to 
delay.' 

"come  on   'KENT'" 

"It  was  just  about  noon  that  I  saw  the 
tower-like,  smoke-crowned  silhouettes  of  the 
German  ships  gradually  begin  to  lengthen  and 
I  realized  at  once  what  Von  Spee's  decision 
had  been.  The  armored  cruisers  were  going 
to  try  to  draw  the  pursuit  while  the  light 
cruisers  sought  safety  by  'starring'  on  diver- 
gent courses. 

"The  battle  cruisers  altered  course  instantly 
to  continue  the  chase  of  the  enemy  armored 
cruisers,  but  the  admiral,  doubtless  realizing 
that,  scattered  as  we  were,  each  of  us  already 
conversant  with  his  general  instructions,  would 
be  his  own  best  judge  as  to  where  he  could  be 
most  useful,  left  us  to  pick  our  own  quarries. 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  go  aft^  the 
light  cruisers,  and,  signalling  'Gime  on,  XiMf' 
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(the  captain  of  the  Keni  was  my  junior,  and 
therefore  subject  to  my  orders  in  a  case  of 
this  kfaid)  headed  off  in  the  direction  of  what 
was  still  little  more  than  three  dark  blurs 
on  the  horizon.  The  Glasgow  which  was  a 
long  way  ahead  to  port,  also  in  view  of 
instructions,  decided,  in  favor  of  going  after 
the  light  cruisers,  and,  altering  course  sharply, 
passed  astern  of  the  battle  cruisers  and  con- 
verge with  the  Keni  and  Cornwall  in  the  chase. 
The  Carnarvon,  which  for  some  reason  was  not 
steaming  her  best,  and  had  been  left  a  good 
distance  astern,  held  on  after  the  battlecniisers. 
The  Bristol,  which  had  been  delayed  in  getting 
out  of  harbor,  had  been  ordered  to  look  after 
some  steamers  which  had  been  following  Von 
Spee,  and  which  we  believed  to  carry  coal 
and  provisions.  We  afterward  learned  that 
one  of  them  had  a  cargo  of  potatoes,  and  as 
potatoes  chanced  to  be  another  of  the  many 
things  which  the  Cornwall  was  short  of  at  this 
time,  1  have  always  harbored  the  same  kind 
of  grudge  against  the  Bristol  for  sinking  these 
as  1  have  against  the  Invincible  for  putting 
down  my  salt  pork. 

THE    "CORNWALL"   OPENS   FIRE 

^'As  soon  as  it  became  evident  what  courses 
the  Hun  ships  were  steering,  1  signalled  to  the 
Kent  to  go  after  the  port  ship,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  Numburg,  while  1  gave  my  atten- 
tion to  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  the  Leipzig, 
This  would  have  left  the  Glasgow  free  to  pursue 
and  engage  the  third  ship,  the  Dresden, 
which  her  twenty-six  knots  of  speed  should 
have  enabled  to  do  handily.  This  plan,  if  it 
could  have  been  carried  out,  would  have  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  Von  Spee's  squadron  then  and 
there,  instead  of  giving  the  Dresden  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  some  weeks  more  of  uncer- 
tainty for  merchant  vessels  of  both  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Where  it  slipped  up  was 
through  the  fact  that  the  Glasgow  could  not 
avoid  engaging  the  Leipzig  while  endeavoring 
to  get  within  range  of  the  Dresden,  and,  once 
having  taken  on  the  latter,  she  was,  bulldog- 
like, reluctant  to  draw  off  until  her  opponent 
was  finished.  As  there  was  no  other  ship  fast 
enough  to  catch  up  with  the  Dresden,  her  escape 
was  inevitable. 

"  It  was  a  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon — 
almost  to  a  minute  the  time  1  had  reckoned  it 
would  be— that  the  fine  burst  of  speed  the 
CamwaU  had  been  putting  on  brought  the 
Liiplig  well  within  range,  and  1  gave  the  order 


to  open  fire.  Prevbus  to  this  the  latter  had 
been  engaging  in  a  very  lively  little  running 
fight  with  the  Glasgow,  neither  appearing  to  be 
inflicting  serious  damage  to  the  other.  The 
Hun's  four-point-ones  were  about  balanced 
by  the  Glasgow's  equal  number  of  four-inch, 
but  the  latter's  two  six-inch  gave  her  a  com- 
fortable margin  that  would  have  decided  the 
issue  in  her  favor  in  the  end.  The  German 
gunners,  always  at  their  best  at  the  beginning 
of  an  action,  were  making  good  practice,  how- 
ever, and  the  Glasgow  would  have  known  she 
had  had  a  fight  on  her  hands  before  it  was  over. 
"At  the  intervention  of  the  Camwatt^ 
with  her  fourteen  six-inch  guns,  the  Leipzig — 
very  pluckily  and  properly — turned  her  atten« 
tion  to  the  heavier  armed,  and  therefore  the 
more  dangerous,  of  her  two  adversaries.  We 
began  hitting  her  at  our  third  salvo,  aiid 
it  must  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  a 
shell  from  one  of  her  well-served  four-point* 
ones  came  crashing  into  the  Cornwall.  I  must 
say  it  was  good  work  for  such  comparatively 
small  guns.  The  extremely  high  an^e  they 
had  to  be  fired  at,  though,  reduced  their 
chances  of  hitting,  and  1  recall  especially  one 
beautifully  bunched  salvo  which  struck  the 
water  so  close  to  the  far  side  of  the  ship  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  dropped  from  an  air- 
ship. 

VACCINATING  THE  HUNS 

"One  of  the  gunners  told  me  an  amusing 
incident  in  connection  with  that  first  hit.  A 
boy,  engaged  in  passing  six-inch  shells,  was 
inclined  to  be  rather  nervous  at  the  outset, 
and  was  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of  chaffing 
from  his  more  callous  mates.  When  the  bang 
and  jar  of  that  first  explosion  ran  through  the 
ship  a  shell  had  just  been  handed  him  to  shove 
along,  but,  quivering  all  over,  he  stood  rcx>ted 
in  his  tracks  and  demanded  to  know  what  the 
noise  was.  A  guffaw  of  laughter  ran  round, 
at  the  end  of  which  an  old  gunner  replied, 
'That,  me  son,  is  our  fust  vaxinashun  mark.' 
Gradually  a  grin  of  comprehension  and  reassur- 
ance replaced  the  look  of  terror  on  the  lad's 
face  as  he  realized  that  it  isn't  necessarily  so 
serious  a  thing  after  all  to  have  a  shell  burst 
above  your  head.  '  Right-o,'  he  cried,  passing 
the  shell  smartly  on;  "and  this  prodge  on  to 
the  'Un  an'  prevent  a  small-pox  epydemick 
breakin'  out  'board  'is  ship.'  The  joke  had 
passed  all  the  way  round  the  ship  before  the 
fight  was  over,  aikl  there  was  red  hot  rivalry 
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to  the  end  to  keep  the  Hun's  small-pox  rate 
down  by  '  vaxinashun/  When  you  think  of  it, 
there's  nothing  funny  about  the  joke  at  all; 
but  there's  nothing  equal  to  the  roughest  of 
chaff  to  keep  men's  spirits  up  and  their  nerves 
steady  in  a  fight,  and  it's  because  these  lads 
of  ours  take  fighting  in  the  same  happy-go- 
lucky  spirit  that  they  take  their  sport  that 
they're  such  incomparable  stayers— that 
they're  always  going  stronger  at  the  finish 
than  when  they  started,  no  matter  what  the 
course, 

THE    "LEIPZIG"    FIGHTS   WELL 

"Everything  considered,  the  Leipzig  made 
as  gallant  a  fight  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Under  the  fire  of  two  ships,  either  of  which 
was  faster  and  more  heavily  gunned  than 
herself,  knowing  all  the  time  that  her  sister 
ships — ^almost  as  completely  outclassed  as 
herself — could  never  be  counted  upon  to  come 
to  her  aid,  and,  finally,  desperately  short  of 
ammunition,  the  way  in  which  she  carried 
on  to  the  end  was  worthy  of  the  traditions 
of  any  navy.  Indeed,  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  Von  Spee  and  his  officers — from  their 
long  service  on  the  China  Station — had  kept 
themselves  entirely  free  of  the  contaminating 
influences  of  Potsdam  which  have  made  the 
names  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  and  the  U-boats 
words  anathema.  British  naval  officers  who 
had  met  those  of  the  Scharnhorsi  and  Gneisenau 
in  the  Orient  still  speak  of  them  with  kindness, 
and  even  occasionally  with  affection,  and 
certainly  no  one  could  have  faced  defeat  and 
death  with  a  finer  or  more  resolute  spirit  than 
they  did  at  the  Falklands,  Perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  their  souls,  it  was  fortunate  that 
they  never  got  nearer  home  than  the  South 
Atlantic. 

"As  I  have  told  you,  it  was  about  our  third 
salvo  which  made  our  first  hit  upon  the  Leipi'tg 
— a  shell  of  this  carrying  away  her  topmast. 
The  latter,  in  falling,  appears  to  have  killed 
the  gunnery  lieutenant,  which  must  inevitably 
have  made  at  least  a  temporary  interference 
with  the  control.  The  torpedo  lieutenant, 
whom  we  picked  up  among  the  survivors, 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  firing  from 
the  foretO'p  from  that  time  on. 

*' There  was  no  appreciable  falling  off  in 
the  Leipiig*s  firing  until  the  fight  had  been  in 
progress  about  two  hours.  Then  the  hammer- 
ing from  our  shells  began  to  tell  rapidly,  and 
at  about  six-thirty — when  I  noted  that  both 


her  mainmast  and  after  funnel  had  been  carried 
away  and  that  she  was  blazing  with  heavy 
fires  in  several  places — the  firing  became  spas- 
modic, and  finally,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  gun,  ceased  altogether.  At  this  juncture 
as  I  learned  subsequently,  there  were  but 
eighteen  unwounded  men  left  on  the  ship,  and 
it  was  a  'scratch*  crew  of  these,  who,  bringing 
up  odd  shells  from  wherever  they  could  find 
them,  continued  the  fight  as  long  as  they 
had  anything  to  fire.  Then  they  lit  their  pipes, 
sat  down  on  the  deck,  and  waited  for  the  end. 

THE  German's  last  shot 

"At  seven-fifteen,  seeing  her  engines  had 
failed  her  and  that  she  was  lying  an  apparently 
helpless  hulk  in  the  trough  of  the  now  rising 
sea,  I  gave  the  order  to  cease  firing.  Scarcely 
had  I  done  so,  however,  when  there  came 
another  flash  from  that  one  unsilenced  gun, 
and  its  well-placed  shell  pierced  the  paint- 
room  in  the  CornwalVs  forepeak.  The  ensuing 
clouds  of  smoke  were  so  dense  that  I  gave  or- 
ders for  the  fire  to  be  extinguished  with  all 
dispatch.  Luckily,  the  fumes  proved  to  have 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  shell  itself. 
It  was  only  afterward,  of  course,  that  I  learned 
in  what  really  desperate  straits  the  Leipzig  was 
at  this  moment.  At  the  time,  as  she  still 
appeared  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  fight. 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  commence  firing  again. 
This  last  salvo  or  two  was  quite  thrown 
away,  however,  that  is,  so  far  as  settling  the 
fate  of  the  enemy  was  concerned.  Indeed, 
the  injury  done  to  her  in  the  first  two  hours  of 
the  fighting  would  ultimately  have  sent  her 
to  the  bottom,  while  the  fact  that  her  shells — 
except  for  the  odd  ones  chivvied  together  for 
the  one  gun— must  have  been  at  an  end  about 
the  same  time  would  have  left  her  quite  in- 
capable of  doing  us  much  harm  save  with  a 
torpedo.  As  I  have  said,  however,  1  did  not 
know  these  things  then,  and  so  could  only 
continue  trying  to  inflict  the  heaviest  damage 
possible  as  long  as  she  kept  firing. 

"That  shot  through  my  paint-lockers  was 
the  last  fired  by  the  Leipzig,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  shell  was  literally 
the  last  four-point-one  left  on  the  ship.  Two 
or  three  of  Von  Speeds  ships  had  wasted  a 
good  bit  of  their  quite  irreplaceable  munitions 
in  what  must  have  been  an  almost  useless 
bombardment  of  Papeete,  in  the  Frenr 
cieties  while  on  their  way  across  the  Pa 
Coronel  made  still  further  inroad 
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magazines.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
ship,  Hke  the  Leipzig,  exhausted  all  of  its 
heavy  shells  before  being  sunk,  but  all  of  them 
must  have  been  very  low  in  any  case. 

SIXTEEN    RESCUED   FROM   THE   ICY   WATER 

"As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the 
Leipzig  was  incapable  of  further  resistance, 
the  Glasgow  (as  the  senior  ship)  signaled  '  Do 
you  surrender?'  but  to  this  there  was  no  reply. 
Whether  this  failure  to  respond  was  fortuitous 
or  deliberately  intentional  1  was  never  able 
to  learn  definitely,  but,  from  the  fact  that  her 
flag  was  kept  flying  to  the  last,  1  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  latter.  It  is  still 
possible,  however,  that  she  had  no  halyards, 
flags,  lights,  or  anything  else  to  signal  with, 
even  had  she  so  desired.  She  did  send  up  a 
Very's  light  at  this  juncture,  but  whether 
that  was  intended  to  convey  some  message 
to  us,  in  lieu  of  any  other  means  of  doing  so, 
or  whether  it  was  a  sort  of  gesture  of  farewell 
to  any  of  her  sisters  that  might  still  be  afloat, 
we  never  knew.  If  the  latter,  it  failed  of  its 
purpose,  for  the  Dresden,  the  only  one  of  Von 
Spee's  ships  still  above  water,  had  melted 
into  the  mists  of  the  horizon  hours  before. 

"On  the  chance  that  the  rocket  was  meant 
as  a  distress  signal,  we  steamed  in  as  close  as 
seemed  wise  considering  the  fact  that  even  a 
sinking  ship  may  launch  a  torpedo  most  effec- 
tively, and  lowered  away  our  boats  with  all 
dispatch.  The  fact  that,  with  a  seven  per  cent, 
list  to  port  due  to  being  holed  twice  below 
the  water-line  on  that  side,  it  was  difficult 
to  lower  the  boats  to  starboard,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  several  of  our  port  boats  had  been 
smashed  by  shell-fire,  hampered  the  work  of 
relief,  and  the  Leipzig  went  down  while  the 
nearest  whaler  was  still  some  distance  away. 
Any  of  the  wounded  that  may  have  got  clear 
of  the  sinking  ship  succumbed  quickly  to  the 
icy  coldness  of  the  water,  but  of  the  eighteen 
unwounded  men  remaining  after  the  action 
closed,  sixteen  were  picked  up — eleven  by 
the  boats  of  the  Glasgow,  and  five  by  those  of 
the  Cornwall, 

"One  burly  Hun,  picked  up  by  my  cockswain 
whom  I  had  sent  in  charge  of  my  galley,  gave 
the  lad  the  surprise  of  his  life  when  he  ex- 
claimed. In  impeccable  cockney  English,  the 
instant  he  was  safe  aboard:  'G'blyme,  myte, 
but  ein't  hit  batly  coIdP'  I  found  out  later 
that  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  an 
interpreter    in    the    law    courts   of    Sydney, 


Australia.  An  extremely  I 
that  he  made  me  in  the  I 
induced  by  thankfulnessl 
safe  and  sound  after  thi 
through,  was  to  the  effect  [ 
notice  of  mobilization 
June.  One  could  not  asJ^ 
than  that  of  the  defiberati 
many  prepared  for  the 
made  such  frantic  efforts  I 
into  thinking  was  forced| 
Allies — in  August! 

"My  greatest  surprise 
tainly  the  most  welcome  J 
for  a  report  on  our  casi| 
none,  or  rather  only  one 
killed  in  its  cage  when  a 
ward  room  pantry.    This  J 
that  the  Cornwall  had  be/^ 
by  four-point-one  shell,  w| 
and  fully  vindicated  the 
of  fighting  the  earlier  stal 
a  range  which,  while  shcT 
my  heavier  guns  to  do  d^ 
still  somewhat  extreme  fol 
the  enemy.    The  latter,  itf 
up  to  a  very  considerable  i 
accuracy  and  effect ivenesl 
the  angle  at  which  they  | 
to  carry  these  long  distanc 

"  Until  our  closing  up 
it  necessary  to  call  the  me 
those  who  were  free  to  do  : 
the  ship  in  search  of  the  bJ 
from  which  to  watch  thd 
heavy  cruisers.    They  col 
with  more  enthusiasm  if  iti 
game   and    the   flame-shcT 
the  battle  cruisers'   shell  J 
Huns  were  goals  for  the 

"When  the  last  of  XH 
Leipzig  had  been  picked, | 
darkness,  we  put  the  old 
headed  back  to  Port  Star] 
and  with  a  heavy  list  to 
^ig's  shells  had  let  wateil 
ten  knots  was  about  as  fasi 
her.  That,  and  a  thick  fJ 
time,  was  responsible  foiT 
were  twenty-four  hours  in  [ 
we  had  steamed,  with  all 
less  than  ten  on  the  way! 
day  following  our  arrival 
change  in  a  wild-goose  hi 
not  far  from  Port  Stanley,! 
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Djemal,  the  Expectant  "Conqueror  of  Egypt" — Von  [Kiihlmann  in  Constantinople  in 

1914 — Germany  Asks  Washington  to  Intercede  for  Peace — Preparation  of 
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Minor,  Regarding  the  Fate  of  Constantinople  as  Assured 

BY 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU 

(Fonneriy  Atnoican  Ambassador  to  Turkey) 

FOURTH  ARTICLE 


IN  EARLY  November,  1914,  the  railroad 
•  station  at  Haidar  Pasha  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  demonstration.  Djemal,  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  one  of  the  three 
men  who  were  then  most  powerful  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  was  leaving  to  take 
command  of  the  fourth  Turkish  army,  which 
had  its  headquarters  in  Syria.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  other  influential  people 
in  Constantinople  assembled  to  give  this  de- 
parting satrap  an  enthusiastic  farewell.  They 
hailed  him  as  the  "Savior  of  Egypt,"  and 
Djemal  himself,  just  before  his  train  started, 
made  this  public  declaration: 

"  I  shall  not  return  to  Constantinople  until 
1  have  conquered  Egypt!" 

The  whole  performance  seemed  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  bombastic.  Inevitably  1  called  to 
mind  the  third  member  of  another  bkxxly 
triumvirate  who;  neariy  two  thousand  years 


before,  had  left  his  native  land  to  become  the 
supreme  dictator  of  the  East.  And  Djemal 
had  many  characteristics  in  common  with 
Mark  Antony.  Like  his  Roman  predecessor, 
his  private  life  was  profligate;  like  Antony, 
he  was  an  insatiate  gambler,  spending  much  of 
his  leisure  over  the  card  table  at  the  Cerde 
d'Orient.  Another  trait  which  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  Roman  orator  was  his 
enormous  vanity.  The  Turkish  world  seemed 
to  be  disintegrating  in  Djemal's  time,  just  as  the 
Roman  Republic  was  dissolving  in  the  days  of 
Antony;  Djemal  believed  that  he  might  him- 
self become  the  heir  of  one  or  more  of  its  provin- 
ces and  possibly  establish  a  dynasty.  He  ex- 
pected that  the  military  exp^ition  on  which 
he  was  now  starting  would  not  only  make  him 
the  conqueror  of  Turkey's  fairest  province, 
but  make  him  one  of  the  powerful  figures  of 
the  worid.    Afterward,  in  Syria,  he  ruled  as 
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independently  as  a  medieval  robber  baron — 
whom  in  other  details  he  resembled;  he  became 
a  kind  of  subsultan,  holding  his  own  court,  hav- 
ing his  own  selamlik,  issuing  his  orders,  dis- 
pensing freely  his  own  kind  of  justice,  and  often 
disregarding  the  authorities  at  Constantinople. 

DJEMAL  A   TROUBLESOME   MARK   ANTONY 

The  applause  with  which  Djemal's  associ- 
ates were  speeding  his  departure  was  not  en- 
tirely disinterested.  The  facf  was  that  most 
of  them  were  exceedingly  glad  to  see  him  go. 
He  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Talaat 
and  Enver  for  some  time,  and  they  were  per- 
fectly content  that  he  should  exercise  his 
imperious  and  stubborn  nature  against  the 
Syrians,  Armenians,  and  other  non-Moslem  ele- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean  provinces.  Dje- 
mal  was  not  a  popular  man  in  Constantinople. 
The  other  members  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
addition  to  their  less  desirable  qualities,  had 
certain  attractive  traits — Talaat  his  rough 
virility  and  spontaneous  good  nature,  Enver 
his  courage  and  personal  graciousness — but 
there  was  little  about  Djemal  that  was  pleas- 
ing. An  American  physician  who  had  special- 
ized in  the  study  of  physiognomy  had  found 
Djemal  a  fascinating  subject.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  face  that  so  combined 
ferocity  with  great  power  and  penetration. 
Enver,  as  his  history  showed,  could  be  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty,  but  he  hid  his  more  insidious 
qualities  under  a  face  that  was  bland,  un- 
ruffled, and  even  agreeable.  Djemal,  however, 
did  not  disguise  his  tendencies,  for  his  face 
clearly  pictured  the  inner  soul.  His  eyes  were 
black  and  piercing;  their  sharpness,  the  rapidity 
and  keenness  with  which  they  darted  from  one 
object  to  another,  taking  in  apparently  every- 
thing with  a  few  lightning-like  glances,  signal- 
ized cunning,  remorselessness,  and  selfishness 
to  an  extreme  degree.  Even  his  laugh,  which 
disclosed  all  his  white  teeth,  was  unpleasant 
and  animal-like.  His  black  hair  and  black 
beard,  contrasting  with  his  pale  face,  only 
heightened  this  impression.  At  first  Djemal's 
figure  seemed  somewhat  insignificant — he  was 
undersized,  almost  stumpy,  and  somewhat 
stoop-shouldered;  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
move,  however,  it  was  evident  that  his  body 
was  full  of  energy.  Whenever  he  shook  your 
hand,  gripping  you  with  a  vise-like  grasp  and 
looking  at  you  with  those  roving,  penetrating 
eyes,  the  man's  personal  force  became  im- 
pressive. 
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more  pained  the  national  pride  than  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt.  All  during  this  occu- 
pation, Turkish  suzerainty  had  been  recog- 
nized; as  soon  as  Turkey  declared  war  on  Great 
Britain,  however,  the  British  had  ended  this  fic- 
tion and  had  formally  taken  overthis  great  prov- 
ince. DjemaFs  expedition  was  Turkey's  reply 
to  this  act  of  England.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
war,  the  Turkish  people  had  been  told,  was  to 
restore  the  vanishing  empire  of  the  Osmans  and 
to  this  great  undertaking  the  recovery  of  Egypt 
was  merely  the  first  step.  The  Turks  also 
knew  that,  under  English  administration, 
Egypt  had  become  a  prosperous  country  and 
that  it  would,  therefore,  yield  great  treasure 
to  the  conqueror.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  huzzahs  of  the  Turkish  people  folk>wed  the 
departing  D]emal 

About  the  same  time  Enver  left  to  take  com- 
mand of  Turkey's  other  great  mihtary  enter- 
prise— the  attack  on  Russia  through  the 
Caucasus.  Here  also  were  Turkish  provinces 
waiting  to  be  "redeemed.'*  After  the  war  of 
1878.  Turkey  had  been  compelled  to  cede  to 
Russia  certain  rich  territories  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  inhabited  chiefiy 
by  Armenians,  and  it  was  this  country  which 
Enver  now  proposed  to  reconquer.  But 
Enver  had  no  ovation  on  his  leaving.  He 
went  away  quietly  and  unobserved.  With  the 
departure  of  these  two  men  the  war  was  now 
fairly  on. 

u 

Despite  these  martial  enterprises,  other  than 
warlike  preparations  were  now  under  way  in 
Constantinople,  At  that  time — in  the  latter 
part  of  1914 — its  external  characteristics  sug- 
gested nothing  but  w^ar.  yet  now  it  suddenly  be- 
came the  great  headquarters  of  peace-  The 
English  fieet  was  constantly  threatening  the 
DarJaneiles  and  every  day  Turkish  troops  were 
passing  through  the  streets.  Yet  these  activi- 
ties did  not  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  the 
German  Embassy.  Wangenheim  was  think- 
ing of  one  thing  and  one  thing  only;  this  fire- 
eating  German  suddenly  became  a  man  of 
peace.  For  he  now  learned  that  the  greatest 
service  which  a  German  ambassador  could 
render  his  emperor  would  be  to  end  the  war 
on  terms  that  would  save  Germany  from  ruin; 
to  obtain  a  settlement  that  would  reintroduce 
his  fatheriand  to  the  society  of  nations. 

In  November  Wangenheim  began  discus- 
sing this  subject.     It  was  part  of  Germany's 


system,  he  told  me,  not  only  to  be  com- 
pletely prepared  for  war  but  also  for  peace. 
"A  wise  general  who  enters  battle  always  has 
at  hand  his  plans  for  a  retreat,  in  case  he  is 
defeated/'  said  the  German  Ambassador* 
"This  principle  applies  just  the  same  to  a 
nation  beginning  war.  There  is  only  one  cer- 
tainty about  war — and  that  is  that  it  must 
end  some  time.  So,  when  we  plan  our  cam- 
paign for  war,  we  must  consider  also  a  cam- 
paign for  peace/' 

But  Wangenheim  was  interested  then  in 
something  more  tangible  than  this  philosophic 
principle.  Germany  had  immediate  reasons  for 
desiring  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  Wangen- 
heim discussed  them  frankly  and  cynically. 
He  said  that  Germany  had  prepared  for  only 
a  short  war  because  she  had  expected  to 
crush  France  and  Russia  in  two  brief  cam- 
paigns, lasting  in  all  perhaps  six  months. 
Clearly  this  plan  had  failed  and  there  was  little 
likelihood  that  Germany  would  win  the  war; 
Wangenheim  told  me  this  in  so  many  words. 
Germany,  he  added,  would  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  she  persisted  in  fighting  the  war  to 
exhaustion,  for  such  a  fight  would  mean  the 
permanent  loss  of  her  colonies,  her  mercantile 
marine,  and  her  whole  economic  and  commer- 
cial status.  "If  we  don't  get  Paris  in  thirty 
days,  we  are  beaten/'  Wangenheim  had  told 
me  in  August,  and  though  his  attitude  changed 
somewhat  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
great  rush  campaign  had  collapsed,  that  all 
the  Germans  could  now  look  forward  to  was  a 
tedious  exhausting  war,  and  that  all  which  they 
could  obtain  from  the  existing  situation  would 
be  a  drawn  battle,  *'We  have  made  a  mis- 
take this  time/*  Wangenheim  said,  "in  not 
laying  in  supplies  for  a  protracted  struggle; 
it  was  an  error,  however,  that  we  shall  not  re- 
peat ;  next  time  we  shall  store  up  enough  copper 
and  cotton  to  last  for  five  years/' 

GERMANY  FEARS  TURKEY  IN  EGYPT 

Wangenheim  had  another  reason  for  wishing 
an  immediate  peace,  and  it  was  a  reason  which 
shed  much  light  upon  the  shamelessness  of 
German  diplomacy.  The  preparation  which 
Turkey  was  making  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
caused  this  German  ambassador  much  annoy- 
ance and  anxiety.  The  interest  and  energyj 
which  the  Turks  had  manifested  in  this  enter-*^ 
prise  were  particularly  causing  him  concern. 
Naturally  I  thought  at  first  that  Wangenheim 
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was  worried  that  Turkey  would  lose;  yet  he  con-* 
fided  to  me  that  his  real  fear  was  that  his  ally 
would  succeed.  A  victorious  Turkish  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  Wangenheim  explained,  might 
seriously  interfere  with  Germany's  plans. 
Should  Turkey  conquer  Egypt,  naturally 
Turkey  would  insist  at  the  peace  table  on  re- 
taining this  great  province  and  would  expect 
Germany  to  support  her  in  this  claim.  But 
Germany  had  no  intention  then  of  promoting 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
At  that  time  she  hoped  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  England,  the  basis  of  which  was 
to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of 
interests  in  the  East.  Germany  desired  above 
all  to  obtain  Mesopotamia  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  her  Hamburg-Bagdad  scheme.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  she  was  prepared  to  give  her 
endorsement  to  England's  annexation  of  Egypt. 
Thus  it  was  Germany's  plan  at  that  time  that 
she  and  England  should  divide  Turkey's  two 
fairest  dominions.  This  was  one  of  the  pro- 
posals which  Germany  intended  to  bring 
forth  in  the  peace  conference  which  Wangen- 
heim was  now  scheming  for  and  clearly  Tur- 
key's conquest  of  Egypt  would  have  presented 
complications  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this 
plan.  On  the  morality  of  Germany's  attitude 
to  her  ally,  Turkey,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  comment.  The  whole  thing  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  Germany's  policy  of  "realism"  in 
foreign  relations. 

voN  kOhlmanj4  arrives  on  the  scene 

Nearly  all  German  classes,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1914  and  the  early  part  of  1915,  were  anx- 
iously looking  for  peace  and  they  turned  to 
Constantinople  as  the  most  promising  spot 
where  peace  negotiations  might  most  favorably 
be  started.  The  Germans  took  it  for  granted 
that  President  Wilson  would  be  the  peace- 
maker; indeed,  they  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  any  one  else  in  this  capacity.  The 
only  point  that  remained  for  consideration 
was  the  best  way  to  approach  the  President. 
Such  negotiations  would  most  likely  be  con- 
ducted through  one  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sadors in  Europe.  Obviously  Germany  had 
no  means  of  access  to  the  American  ambassa- 
dors in  the  great  enemy  capitals,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances made  it  inevitable  that  she  should 
turn  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Turkey. 

At  this  time  a  German  diplomat  appeared 
in  Constantinople  who  has  figured  much  in 
recent  history — Dr.  Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  at 
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«red  that  Kilhlmann  had  been  called  to  Beriin 
to  receive  all  the  latest  details  on  this  subject, 
and  that  he  had  come  back  with  the  definite 
instnictbns  that  Wangenheim  should  move  at 
once.  In  all  my  talks  with  the  German  Am- 
bassador on  peace  Kiihlmann  was  always 
hovering  in  the  background;  at  one  most 
impcHtant  conference  he  was  present,  though 
ke  participated  hardly  at  all  in  the  conversa- 
tk>n,  but  his  rdle,  as  usual,  was  that  of  a  subor« 
dinate  and  quietly  eager  listener. 

JANUARY,   191 5,  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  END  THE  WAR 

Wangenheim  now  informed  me  that  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  would  make  an  excellent  time  to  end 
the  war.  Italy  had  not  yet  entered,  though 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
would  do  so  by  spring.  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania were  still  holding  aloof,  though  no  one 
expected  that  their  waiting  attitude  would  last 
forever.  France  and  En^and  were  preparing 
for  the  first  of  the  "spring  offensives"  and  the 
Germans  had  no  assurance  that  it  would  not 
mxceed;  indeed,  they  much  feared  that  the 
German  armies  would  meet  disaster.  The 
^ftrktsh  and  French  warships  were  gathering 
9it  the  Dardanelles;  and  the  German  general 
S^  and  practically  alt  military  and  naval 
experts  in  Constantinople  believed  that  the 
allied  fleets  could  force  their  way  through  and 
capture  the  city.  Most  Turks  by  this  time  were 
skk  of  the  war,  and  Germany  lived  in  constant 

,  fear  that  Turkey  would  make  a  separate  peace. 
Afterward  1  discovered  that  whenever  the  mili- 
tary situation  looked  ominous  to  Germany,  she 
wa&  ahvays  thinking  about  peace,  but  that  if 
the  situation  improved  she  would  immediately 
become  warlike  again;  it  was  a  case  of  sick- 
devil,  well-devil.  Yet,  badly  as  Wangenheim 
wanted  peace  in  January,  1915,  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
peace  at  that  time  was  the  fact  that 
Germany  showed  no  signs  that  she  regretted 
hear  crimes,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  sackcloth  in  Wangenheim's 
attitude  now.  Germany  had  made  a  bad 
guess,  that  was  all;  what  Wangenheim  and 
the  other  Germans  saw  in  the  situation  was 
that  their  stock  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  copper 

•  was  incomplete.  In  my  notes  of  my  con- 
versations with  Wangenheim  I  find  him  fre- 

^  quently  using  such  phrases  as  the  "next  war," 
''4Mptt  time,"  and,  in  confidently  kxdcing  for*- 

umrri  to  another  gpeater  world  catadj^sm  than 


the  present,  he  merely  reflected  the  attitude  of 
the  dominant  junker-military  class.  The  Ger- 
mans apparently  wanted  a  reconciliation — a 
kind  of  an  armistice — that  would  give  their 
generals  and  industrial  leaders  time  to  prepare 
for  the  next  conflict.  At  that  time,  nearly 
four  years  ago,  Germany  was  moving  for 
practically  the  same  kind  of  peace  negotiations 
which  she  has  suggested  many  times  since  and 
is  suggesting  now;  Wangenheim's  plan  was 
that  representatives  of  the  warring  powers 
should  gather  around  a  table  and  settle  things 
on  the  principle  of  "give  and  take."  He  said 
that  there  was  no  sense  in  demanding  that  each 
side  state  its  terms  in  advance. 

"  For  both  sides  to  state  their  terms  in  ad- 
vance would  ruin  the  whole  thing,"  he  said. 
"What  would  we  do?  Germany,  of  course, 
would  make  claims  that  the  other  side 
would  regard  as  ridiculously  extravagant. 
The  Entente  would  state  terms  that  would  put 
all  Germany  in  a  rage.  As  a  result  both  sides 
would  get  so  angry  that  there  would  be  no 
conference.  No — ^if  we  really  want  to  end  this 
war,  we  must  have  an  armistice.  Once  we  stop 
fighting,  we  shall  not  go  at  it  again.  History 
presents  no  instance  in  a  great  war  where  an 
armistice,  has  not  resulted  in  a  permanent 
peace.     It  will  be  so  in  this  case." 

Yet,  from  Wangenheim's  conversation  I 
did  obtain  a  slight  inkling  of  Germany's  terms. 
The  matter  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  set 
forth  above,  was  one  of  them.  Wangenheim 
was  quite  insistent  that  Germany  must  have 
permanent  naval  bases  in  Belgium  with  which 
her  navy  could  at  all  times  threaten  England 
with  blockade  and  so  make  sure  "the  freedom 
of  the  seas."  Germany  wanted  coaling  rights 
everywhere;  this  demand  looks  absurd  because 
Germany  has  always  possessed  such  rights  in 
peace  times.  She  might  give  France  a  piece 
of  Lorraine  and  a  part  of  Belgium — perhaps 
Brussels — in  return  for  the  payment  of* an 
indemnity. 

Wangenheim  requested  that  I  should  place 
Germany's  case  before  the  American  Govern- 
ment. My  letter  to  Washington  is  dated  Jan- 
uary, 19 15.  It  went  fully  into  the  internal  situ- 
ation which  then  prevailed  and  gave  the  reasons 
why  Germany  and  Turkey  desired  peace. 

A  particularly  interesting  part  of  this  inci- 
dent was  that  Germany  was  apparently 
ignoring  Austria.  Pallavicini,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  knew  nothing  of  the  poiding 
mgotiatiOAs  until  1  mysdf  informed  Inm  of 
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them.  In  thus  ignoring  his  ally,  the  German 
Ambassador  meant  no  personal  disrespect; 
he  was  merely  treating  him  precisely  as 
his  Foreign  CMfice  was  treating  Vienna — 
not  as  an  equal,  but  practically  as  a 
retainer.  The  world  is  familiar  enough  with 
Germany's  military  and  diplomatic  absorption 
of  Austria-Hungary.  But  that  Wangenheim 
should  have  made  so  important  a  move  as  to 
attempt  peace  negotiations  and  have  left  it 
to  Pallavicini  to  learn  about  it  through  a  third 
party  shows  that,  as  far  back  as  January,  191 5, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  nation. 

Nothing  came  of  this  proposal,  of  course. 
Our  Government  declined  to  take  action,  evi- 
dently not  regarding  the  time  as  opportune. 
Both  Germany  and  Turkey,  as  1  shall  tell,  re- 
curred to  this  subject  afterward.  This  particu- 
lar negotiation  ended  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  when  Kiihlmann  left  Constantinople 
to  become  Minister  at  The  Hague.  He  came 
and  paid  his  farewell  call  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy, as  charming,  as  entertaining,  and  as 
debonair  as  ever.  His  last  words,  as  he  shook 
my  hand  and  left  the  building,  were — subse- 
quent events  have  naturally  caused  me  to  re- 
member them: 

"  We  shall  have  peace  within  three  months. 
Excellency!" 

This  little  scene  took  place,  and  this  happy 
forecast  was  made  in  March,  1915! 

Ill 

Probably  one  thing  that  stimulated  this 
German  desire  for  peace  was  the  situation  at 
the  Dardanelles.  In  early  January,  when 
Wangenheim  persuaded  me  to  write  my  letter 
to  Washington,  Constantinople  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  excitement.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Allies  had  assembled  a  fleet  of  forty 
warships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  that  they  intended  to  attempt  the  forcing 
of  the  strait.  What  made  the  situation  par- 
ticularly tense  was  the  belief,  which  then  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  Constantinople,  that  such  an 
.  attempt  would  succeed.  Wangenheim  shared 
this  belief,  and  so,  in  a  modified  form,  did  Von 
der  Goltz,  who  probably  knew  as  much  about 
the  Dardanelles  defenses  as  any  other  man,  as 
he  had  for  years  been  Turkey's  military  instruc- 
tor. 1  find  in  my  diary  Von  der  Goltz's  precise 
opinion  on  this  point  as  reported  to  me  by« 
Wangenheim,  and  I  quote  it  exactly  as  written 
at  that  time:    "Although  he  thought  it  was 


almost  impossible  to  forcq 
still,  if  England  thought  it 
of  the  general  war,  they  cd 
ten  ships,  force  the  entranj 
fast,  and  be  up  in  the  Ml 
hours  from  the  time  they  fol 

The  very  day  that  Wangel 
expert  opinion  of  Von  der  gI 
store  several  cases  of  hisl 
American  Embassy.  Evidi 
ing  preparations  for  his  owJ 

Reading  the  Cromer  repcf 
elles  bombardment,  I  findj 
John  Fisher,  then  First  SeJ 
price  of  success  at  twelvel 
Von  der  Goltz  and  Fisher  " 
terially  in  their  estimates. 

The  situation  of  Turkey 
rumors  of  an  allied  bombail 
was  fairly  desperate.    On  a| 
evidences  of  the  fear  and  pa 
not  only  the  populace,  but  I 
Calamities   from   all    sidesl 
closing  in  on  the  country! 
I,  191 5,  Turkey  had  done[ 
her  participation  in  the  wal 
she  had  met  defeat  pract[ 
Djemal,  as  already  recorde 
tinople    as    the    prospect  i\ 
Egypt, "  but  his  expeditianl 
a    bloody   and  humiliating 
attempt  to  redeem  the  Caul 
rule  had  resulted  in  an  ei 
military  disaster.     He  had  [ 
of  the  Germans,  which  was  | 
advance  to  Sivas  and  mal^ 
and,  instead,  he  had  boldlyl 
Russian  territory  in  the  Caif 
had  been  defeated  at  eve 
military  reverses  did  not  enc 
Turks  had  a  most  inadequa 
tary  service;  typhus  and  dj 
in  all  the  camps,  the  deaths  [ 
reaching  100,000  men*     Dr 
constantly  coming  in  tellir 
of  these  soldiers.     That  Eng 
an  invasion  of  Mesopotam^ 
and  no  one  at  that  time 
believe  that  it  would  not  sv 
the  Turks  expected  the  nev 
ans  had  declared  war  and| 
Constantinople,  and  they 
attack  would   necessarily 
and  Greece.     It  was  no  dir 
Italy  was  waiting  only  for 
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weather  to  join  the  Allies.  At  this  moment 
the  Russian  fleet  was  bombarding  Trebizond* 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  daily  expected  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus.  Meanwhile 
the  domestic  situation  was  deplorable:  all 
over  Turkey  thousands  of  the  populace  were 
daily  dying  of  starvation;  practically  all  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  taken  into  the  anmy» 
so  that  only  a  few  were  left  to  till  the  fields;  the 
criminal  requisitions  had  almost  destroyed  all 
business;  the  treasury  was  in  a  more  exhausted 
state  than  normally,  for  the  closing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles had  stopped  all  imports  and  customs 
dyes;  and  the  increasing  wrath  of  the  people 
seemed  likely  any  day  to  break  out  against 
Talaat  and  his  associates.  And  now,  sur- 
rounded by  increasing  troubles  on  every  hand, 
the  Turks  learned  that  this  mighty  armada  of 
England  and  her  allies  was  approaching, 
determined  to  destroy  the  defenses  and  cap- 
ture the  city.  At  that  time  there  was  no  force 
which  the  Turks  feared  so  greatly  as  they  feared 
the  British  fleet.  Its  tradition  of  several 
centuries  of  uninterrupted  victories  had  com- 
pletely seized  their  imagination.  It  seemed 
to  them  superhuman — the  one  overwhelming 
power  which  it  was  hopeless  to  contest. 

ALL  EXPECT  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  FALL 

Wangenheim  and  also  nearly  all  of  the 
German  military  and  naval  forces  not  only  re- 
garded the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  as  pos- 
sible, but  they  believed  it  to  be  inevitable. 
The  possibility  of  British  success  was  one  of 
the  most  familiar  topics  of  discussion,  and  the 
weight  of  opinion,  both  lay  and  professional, 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  allied  fleets,  Talaat 
told  me  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  strait 
would  succeed^t  only  depended  on  England's 
willingness  to  sacrifice  a  few  ships.  The 
real  reason  why  Turkey  had  sent  a  force  against 
Egypt,  Talaat  added,  was  to  divert  England 
from  making  an  attack  on  the  Gatlipoli  penin- 
sula. The  state  of  mind  that  existed  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  on  January  ist,  the  Turkish 
Government  had  made  preparations  for  two 
trains,  one  of  which  was  to  take  the  Sultan 
and  his  suite  to  Asia  Minor,  while  the  other 
was  intended  for  Wangenheim,  Pallavicini, 
and  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  On 
January  2nd.  I  had  an  illuminating  talk  with 
Pallavicini.  He  showed  me  a  certificate  given 
him  by  Bedri,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  passing 
him  and  his  secretaries  and  servants  on  one 
of  these  emergency  trains.     He  also  had  seat 


tickets  for  himself  and  all  of  his  suite.  He  said 
that  each  train  would  have  only  three  cars,  so 
that  it  could  make  great  speed;  he  had  been 
told  to  have  everything  ready  to  start  at  an 
hour's  notice.  Wangenheim  made  little  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  apprehensions.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  made  all  preparations  to  send 
his  wife  to  Berlin,  and  he  invited  Mrs,  Morgen- 
thau  to  accompany  her,  so  that  she  too  could 
be  removed  from  the  danger  zone.  Wangen- 
heim showed  the  fear,  which  was  then  the  pre- 
vailing one,  that  a  successful  bombardment 
would  lead  to  tires  and  massacres  in  Constan- 
tinople as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey,  In 
anticipation  of  such  disturbances  he  made  a 
characteristic  suggestion.  Should  the  fleet 
pass  the  Dardanelles,  he  said,  the  life  of  no 
Englishman  in  Turkey  would  be  safe — they 
would  all  be  massacred.  As  it  was  so  difficult 
to  tell  an  Englishman  from  an  American,  he 
proposed  that  1  should  give  the  Americans  a 
distinctive  button  to  wear,  which  would 
protect  them  from  Turkish  violence.  As  I 
was  convinced  that  Wangenheim *s  real  purpose 
was  to  arrange  some  sure  means  of  identifying 
the  English  and  of  so  subjecting  them  to  Turk- 
ish ill-treatment,  1  refused  to  act  on  this 
amiable  suggestion. 

Another  incident  illustrates  the  nervous 
tension  which  prevailed  in  those  January 
days.  As  1  noticed  that  some  shutters  at  the 
British  Embassy  were  open,  Mrs.  Morgen- 
thau  and  I  went  up  to  investigate.  In  the  early 
days  we  had  sealed  this  building,  which  had 
been  left  in  my  charge,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  we  had  broken  the  seals  to  enter.  About 
two  hours  after  we  returned  from  this  tour  of 
inspection,  Wangenheim  came  into  my  office 
in  one  of  his  now  familiar  agitated  moods. 
It  had  been  reported,  he  said,  that  Mrs,  Mor- 
genthau  and  1  had  been  up  to  the  Embassy 
getting  it  ready  for  the  British  Admiral,  who 
expected  soon  to  take  possession! 

All  this  seems  a  little  absurd  now,  for,  in 
fact,  the  allied  fleets  made  no  attack  at  that 
time.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  whole  of 
Constantinople  was  feverishly  awaiting  the 
British  dreadnaughts,  the  British  Cabinet  in 
London  was  merely  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  such  an  enterprise.  The  record  sht>ws 
that  Petrograd,  on  January  2nd,  telegraphed 
the  British  Government,  asking  that  some 
kind  of  a  demonstration  be  made  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  pressing  the  Russians  in  the 
Caucasus,    Though  an  encouraging  reply  was 
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immediately  sent  to  this  request,  it  was  not 
until  January  28th  that  the  British  Cabinet 
definitely  issued  orders  for  an  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that 
there  was  no  unanimous  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  undertaking.  Admiral  Garden 
recorded  his  belief  that  the  strait  ''could  not 
be  rushed,  but  that  extended  operations  with  a 
large  number  of  ships  might  succeed."  The 
penalty  of  failure,  he  added,  would  be  the 
great  loss  that  England  would  suffer  in  prestige 
and  influence  in  the  East;  how  true  this 
prophecy  proved  1  shall  have  occasion  to  show. 
Up  to  this  time  one  of  the  fundamental  and  gen- 
erally accepted  axioms  of  naval  operations  had 
been  that  warships  should  not  attempt  to  attack 
fixed  land  fortifications.  But  the  Germans 
had  demonstrated  the  power  of  mobile  guns 
against  fortresses  in  their  destruction  of  the 
emplacements  at  Liege  and  Namur,  and  there 
was  a  belief  in  some  quarters  in  England  that 
these  events  had  modified  this  naval  principle. 
Mr.  Ghurchill;  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  placed  great  confidence  in  the 
destructive  power  of  a  new  superdreadnaught 
which  iiad  just  been  finished — the  Queen 
Eliiaheib — and  which  was  then  on  its  way 
to  join  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 

PALLAVICINI  THINKS  THE  END  OF  AUSTRIA  NEAR 

We  in  Constantinople  knew  nothing  about 
these  deliberations  then,  but  the  result  became 
apparent  in  the  latter  part  of  February.    On 
the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  Pallavicini, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  came  to  me  with 
important  news.    The  Marquis  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  dignity,  yet  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  this  day  exceedingly  nervous,  and, 
indeed,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
apprehension.    The  allied  fleets,  he  said,  had 
reopened  their  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  and 
this  time  their  bombardment  had  been  ex- 
tremely ferocious.    At  that  time  things  were 
going  badly  for  the^ustrians;  the  Russian 
armies   were   advancing   victoriously;   Serbia 
had  hurled  the  Austrians  over  the  frontier, 
and  the  European  press  was  filled  with  prog- 
nostications of  the  break  up  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.     Pallavicini's  attitude  this  afternoon 
was  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  dangers  that  were 
then  encompassing  his  country.     He,  was  a 
sensitive  and  proud  man;  proud  of*  his  em- 
peror and  proud  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
great  Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  and  he  now 
appeared  to  be  overburdened  by  the  fear  that 


this   extensive   Hapsburgl 
withstood  the  assaults  of| 
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plan,  in  case  the  Austrc 
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THREATS   AGAINST  THE    EN< 
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dor's  performance.  He  had  brought  the 
Goeben  and  the  Bredau  into  Constantinople, 
and  by  this  manoeuvre  had  precipitated 
Turkey  into  the  war.  Ihe  forcing  of  the 
strait  would  mean  more  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  Russia  into  a  permanent  and  powerful 
participant  in  the  war;  it  meant— and  this 
was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  considera- 
tion with  Wangenheim— the  undoing  of  his 
great  personal  achievement.  Yet  Wangen- 
heim showed  his  apprehensions  quite  differ- 
ently from  Pallavicini,  In  true  German  fash- 
ion, he  resorted  to  threats  and  bravado.  He 
gave  no  external  signs  of  depression,  but  his 
whole  body  tingled  with  rage.  He  was  not 
deploring  his  fate;  he  was  lofjking  for  ways  of 
striking  back.  He  would  sit  in  my  office, 
puffing  forth  mighty  clouds  of  smoke  from  his 
black  German  cigars,  and  tell  me  all  the  terri- 
ble things  which  he  proposed  to  do  to  his  en- 
emy. The  thing  that  particularly  preyed  upon 
Wangenheim's  mind  was  the  exposed  position 
of  the  German  Embassy.  It  stood  on  a  high 
hill,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in 
the  town,  a  perfect  target  for  the  enterprising 
English  admiral.  Almost  the  first  object  the 
British  fleet  would  sight,  as  it  entered  the 
Bosphorus.  would  be  this  yellow  monument 
of  the  Hohenzollems  and  the  temptation  to 
shell  it  might  prove  irresistible. 

*'Let  them  dare  destroy  that  Embassy!'' 
Wangenheim  said.  **  I  '11  get  even  with  them !  1  f 
they  fire  a  single  shot  at  it,  well  blow  up  the 
French  and  the  English  Embassies!  Go  tell  the 
Admiral  that,  won't  you?  Tell  him  also  that 
we  have  the  dynamite  all  ready  to  do  it!*' 

WANGENHEIM    FEARS    THE    TURKS 

Wangenheim  also  showed  great  anxiety 
over  the  proposed  removal  of  the  government 
to  Eski-Shehr.  In  early  January,  when  every- 
one was  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  allied 
fleet,  preparations  had  been  made  for  moving 
the  government  to  Asia  Minor;  and  now  again, 
at  the  first  rumbling  of  the  British  and  French 
guns,  the  special  trains  were  prepared  once 
more.  Wangenheim  and  Pallavicioi  both  told 
me  of  their  unwillingness  to  accompany  the 
Sultan  and  the  government  to  Asia  Minor. 
Should  the  Allies  capture  Constantinople,  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Central  Powers  would  find 
themselves  cut  off  from  their  home  countries 
and  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
**The  Turks  could  then  hold  us  as  hostages," 
said  Wangenheim,  They  urged  Talaat  to  estab- 


lish the  emergency  government  at  Adrianoplff 
from  which  town    they  could  motor  in  and 
out    of    Constantinople,    and    then,    in    case 
the   city   were    captured,    they    could    make 
theiP  escape  home.     The  Turks,  on  the  other 
hand,  refused  to  adopt  this  suggestion  becaii 
they  feared  an  attack  from  Bulgaria.    Wange 
heim  and   Pallavicioi  now  found  themseh 
between  two  fires.     If  they  stayed  in 
stantinople,    they    would     naturally 
prisoners  of  the  English  and  French;  on 
other   hand,  if   they   went  to    Eski-Shehr, 
was  not  unlikely  that  they  would  become  pr 
oners  of  the  Turks.     Many  evidences  of 
flimsy  basis  on  which  rested  the  German  and 
Turkish  alliance  had  come  to  my  attentio^H 
but   this  was   about   the  most   illuminatinjH 
Wangenheim    knew,   as  did   everybody  else. 
that  in  case  the  French  and  English  captur 
Constantinople,  the  Turks  would  vent  th€ 
rage   not    mainly   against    the    Entente, 
against  the  Germans  who  had  enticed  the 
into  the  war. 

It  all  seems  so  strange  now,  this  convicti 
that  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  ever 
body   then—that   the   success  of   the   alli^ 
fleets  against  the  Dardanelles  was  inevital 
and  that  the  capture  of  Gjnstantinople  was| 
matter  of  only  a  few  days,     I  recall  an  a4 
mated    discussion    that    took    place    at 
American  Embassy  on  the  afternoon  of  Febr 
ary  24th.     The  occasion  was  Mrs.   Morge 
thau's  weekly  reception^meetings  which  ftl 
nished  almost  the  only  opportunity  in  the 
days  for  the  foregathering  of  the  diplomalj 
Practically  all  were  on  hand  this  afternc 
The  first  great  bombardment  of  the  Dard 
neltes  had  taken  place  five  days  before;  tl 
had  practically  destroyed  the  fortifications 
the  mouth  of  the  strait-     There  was  natitrall 
only  one  subject  of  discussion :  Would  the  altf( 
fleets  get  through?    What  would   happen 
they  did?     Everybody  expressed  an  opinio 
Wangenheim,  PallavicinfT Garroni,  the  Italia 
Ambassador,      D*Anckarsvard,    the    Swedi^ 
Minister,   Kolouchelf,  the  Bulgaria  Ministe 
Kiihlmann,  and  Scharfenberg,  First  Secreta 
of  the  German  Embassy,  and  it  was  the  unan 
mous  opinion  that  the  allied   attack   would 
succeed.    1  particularly  remember  Kuhlmann's 
attitude.     He  discussed  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople almost  as  though  it  was  some- 
thing which  had  taken  place  already,    The_ 
Persian   Ambassador   showed   great   anxiet 
his  embassy  stood  not  far  from  the  Sublin 
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I  HE   CROWN    PRINCE    OF    TURKEY 

The  prince  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies  and  opposed  to  the  Germans      I  his  probably  accounts  for  his 

tragic  death.    The  olltcer  on  the  left  is  CoL  Djavid  Bey.  and  on  the  right  is  Capt.  Nourey  Bjy 


I  he  World's 


Work 


i^  r        i  that  ihe  latter 

aervce.  ^"f.  ^^^^^can  t"^^ff/,ha  ^e^^^*"^. 
chives  to  th.  Am  ^^^^  to^'J /'^^t^'a  counted 

,,d  Oil  a.en^  ^     ;,,  loaded  ^^^^-^,„  J  had 
*«^^^"^''uns had  already  l.red 800. h  ^j^^^ 

^^^••-'^^'^•'L.lVR^ardhadhect.^h^^     K^^^^  ,,, 

catiot^  «'*■•^"^;^     U  was  savd  iha^ J  ^^  fear 
nte^ded  vtcum-     »         ^,      e  wUh  ^^    ^^^^.^ 

Turkish  P«P^'^^, \nJ  the  ?«"'"''•    L  event 

^*-^^^^  ^h^  S  -'"^^.tkr:.---  ^»^^, 

reached  '"^^ak  attack  on  ^"'^'."^..d;  they  were 
by  a  ^''^"^^"f,  were,  of  course,  absur  ^^^ 

liter  reports  wer^.^  rumors  se  a"  ^^^^^^^ 
merely  ch^;5^;,i,l-urkishas.>c.^^^^^^^  in  Om- 
Germansano  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^Z'l'  that  the 

is  that  the  ).^rta        ^^^^^i,.  pr^^  "^-,^3,^  them 
stantinopl*=,  ^^'^jVceed  and  so  reie.^ 
alhed  attack -o^J^^^;', he  poimcal  Ran. 

Turks,  like  "^V^^- '^^^otions    l^^^T^ 

on    the  J-^'^;'^\.,^„„,   (rom 
them   the  tra"^^      ,,  „  , 
exultatton  *^  ;^.  ^^^nder  ol 
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^"^'^    'Sat     The  letter 
doom  to  ^^^J-'^^^pie  seemed 
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to  have  reacM  ^^,„. 

his  career.    ^  fetation 

ftdedtomeht^eV^    j,3p 

^^^^^rrSshcapitaUnd 
^^.cthclurk-^^.^  he 

0"^*="'"     .hat  Turkey  had 

**'Ttie  v.ar.    TaUat 
entered    tne  ^^^. 

well  knew  wh^*^„-,edlleet 

P'"^!rheSeac.(  Marmora, 
entered  the^e  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j 

According  to  ij^ion. 

the    Cromer ^";^  givmg 

/,/5  assent  '^  ^relied  upon 
expedition'  had  rti 
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once  P2^7".i,e  adrtiimst 
^^^  ^"r\h    Vourtg  TV 

""",;    i.ve    come    t. 
would    have  ^^^ 

the  guns  heganj    || 
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Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
First  Lord  of  The  Admir3li>\ 
when  the  attack  on  ihe  Dardanflles 
was  undertaken,  Mr  Churchill 
believed  such  an  attack  would  suc- 
ceed and  practically  all  the  German 
military  and  naval  leaders  held  the 
same  view 

that  had  D^me  to  Turkey, 
Bedri,  the  Prefect  of  Pohce, 
was  busy  collecting  all  the 
unemplox  ed  young  men  and 
sending  them  out  of  the  city : 
his  purpose  was  to  free  Con- 
stantinople of  all  who  might 
start  a  revolution  against 
the  Young  Turks.  It  was 
a  common  report  that  Bedri 
feared  this  revolution  much 
more  than  he  feared  the 
British  Fleet,  And  this  was 
the  same  Nemesis  that  was 
every  moment  now  pursuing 
Talaat, 

A  single  episode  illus- 
trates the  nervous  excite- 
ment that  prevailed.     Dr. 


GENERAL    MERTENS 

The  German  chief  technical  officer  at 
the  Dardanelles  and  Admiral  von  Usedom, 
inspector  general  of  Ottoman  coast  defences 


Lederer.  the  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tagc- 
hlatt,  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Dardanelles,  arfd, 
on  his  return,  reported  to  certain  ladies  of  the 
diplomatic  circle  that  the  German  officers  had 
told  him  that  they  were  wearing  their  shrouds, 
as  they  expected  any  minute  to  be  buried 
there.  This  statettient  went  around  the  city 
like  wild  fire,  and  Dr.  Lederer  was  threatened 
with  arrest  for  making  it.  lie  appealed  to  me 
for  help:  I  tix^k  him  to  Wangenheim.  who  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  him :  Lederer. 
he  said,  was  an  Austrian  subject,  although 
he  represented  a  German  newspaper.  His 
anger  at  Lederer  for  this  indiscretion  was 
extreme-  But  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  unpopular  journalist  into  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassy, where  he  was  harbored  for  the  night. 
In  a  few  days.  Lederer  had  to  leave  town. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement,  there 
was  one  person  w^ho  was  apparently  not  at  all 
disturbed.  Though  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  politicians  might  anticipate  the  worst 
calamities,  Enver's  voice  was  reassuring  and 
quiet.  The  man's  coolness  and  really  cour- 
ageous spirit  never  shone  to  better  advantage. 
In  late  December  and  January,  when  the  city 
had  its  first  fright  over  the  bombardment. 
Enver  was  fighting  the  Russians  in  the  Cau- 
casus. His  experiences  in  this  campaign,  as 
already  described,  had  been 
far  from  glorious,  Hnver 
had  left  Constantinople  in 
November  to  join  his  army 
an  expectant  conqueror;  he 
returned  in  the  latter  part 
*>f  January,  the  ctimmander 
of  a  thoroughly  beaten  and 
demoralized  force.  Such  a 
disastrous  experience  would 
have  utterly  ruined  almost 
any  other  military  leader, 
and  that  Enver  felt  his 
reverses  keenly  was  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  he 
kept  himself  from  public 
view,  I  had  my  first  glimpse 
of  him,  after  his  return,  at 
a  concert  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Crescent, 
At  this  affair  Enver  sat  far 
back  in  a  box.  as  though  he 
intended  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  sight;  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  he 
was    uncertain   as   to    the 


THE    RED    CRtSCbNl 


It  here  marks  a  bnding  pfate  for  aviators      The  building  ts  a   t  Uf kish  fieltl  hospital 


cordiality  of  his  reception  by  the  public. 
All  the  important  people  in  Constantinople, 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  ambassadors  attended  this 
function,  and.  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  the  Crown  Prince  sent  for  these  dig- 
nitaries, one  after  another, 
for  a  few  words  of  greeting 
and  congratulation.  After 
that  the  visiting  from  box 
to  box  became  general.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  sent  for 
tnver  as  well  as  the  rest, 
and  this  recognition  evi- 
dently gave  him  a  new  cour- 
age, for  he  began  to  mingle 
with  thediplomals,  who  also 
treated  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  courtesy. 
Enver  apparently  regarded 
this  favorable  notice  as  hav- 
ing reestablished  his  stand- 
ing, and  now  once  more  he 
assumed  a  leading  part  in 
the  crisis.  A  fewdays  after- 
ward he  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  me.  He  was  much 
aftonished,  he  said,  at  the' 
fear  that  so  generally  pre- 
v:ijled,and  he  was  disgusted 

3t  the preparatsonsxhaii  had 

been  made  to  send  awav  the 


H.%LiL    t>i  :V    IN    BERLIN 

President  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  and 
a  leader  of  the  Young  Turks — arien**ard 
MimstcT  for  Foreign  Affairs 


Sultan  and  I  he  Government  and  practically 
leave  the  city  a  prey  to  the  English.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  allied  fleets  could  force 
the  Dardanelles;  he  had  recently  inspected 
all  the  fortifications  and  he  had  every  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  resist  successfully 
Even  though  the  ships  did 
get  through,  he  insisted 
that  Constantinople  should 
be  defended  to  the  last  man. 
Yet  Enver*s  assurance 
did  not  satisfy  his  associates. 
They  had  made  all  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  British 
fleet .  I  f ,  in  spite  of  the  most 
heroic  resistance  the  Turk- 
ish armiescould  make,  it  still 
seemed  likely  that  the  Allies 
were  about  to  capture  the 
city,  the  ruling  powers  had 
their  final  plans  all  pre- 
pared. They  proposed  to 
do  to  this  great  capital  pre- 
cisely what  the  Russians 
did  to  Moscow,  when  Na- 
poleon appeared  before  it 
"  They  will  never  capture 
an  existing  city,"  they  told 
me,  "only  a  heap  of  ashes/* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  no  idle  threat.  1  was 
told  that  cans  of  petroleum 
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THE    DARDANELLES 

The  dosing  of  this  strait  in  1914  isolated  Russia  from  her  allies,  led  Co  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies  in  ii|i5. 
and  ulttmateiy  caused  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  strengthening  of  Germany  on  the  western  front. 
In  March,  1915,  the  allied  lleet  attempted  to  reopen  the  D;irdanelles,  Had  this  attempt  succeeded  the  war  would  have 
ended  long  ago  in  Germany  s  defeat  From  a  naval  point  of  view  there  was  apparently  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
succeeded 


had  been  already  secreted  in  all  the  police  sta- 
lions  and  other  places,  ready  to  lire  the  town  at 
a  moment's  notice.  As 
Constantinople  is  largelv 
built  of  wood,  this  would 
have  been  no  very  difficult 
task.  But  they  were  de- 
termined to  destroy  more 
than  these  temporary  struc- 
tures: the  plans  aimed  at 
the  beautiful  architectural 
monuments  built  by  the 
Christians  long  before  the 
Turkish  occupation.  The 
Turks  had  particularlv 
marked  for  dynamiting  the 
Mosque  of  Santa  Sophia 
This  building,  which  had 
been  a  Christian  church 
centuries  before  it  became 
a  Mohammedan  mosque, 
is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent stiTJCtures  of  the 
vanished  Byzantine  Empire. 
Naturally  the  suggestion  of 
such  an  act  of  vandalism 
aroused  us  all,  and  I  made 
a  plea  to  Talaat  that  Santa 
Sophia   should   be    spared. 


TALAAT 


VON 


AND      DR.      RICHARD 
KUHLMANN 

Kuhlmann^  now  Forifign  Minister,  was  in 
19(5  in  Constantinople,  acting  as  go-between 
in  peace  negotiations 


He  treated  the  proposed  destruction  lightly. 
"There  are  not  six  men  in  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress/'  he 
told  me,  **  who  care  for  any- 
thing that  is  old.  We  all 
like  new  things!"* 

That  was  alt  the  satis- 
faction I  obtained  in  this 
matter  at  that  time. 

Enver's  insistence  that 
the  Dardanelles  could  re- 
sist caused  his  associates  to 
lose  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment. About  a  year  after- 
ward. Bedri  Bey,  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  gave  meadditio>ial 
details.  While  Enver  was 
still  in  the  Caucasus,  Bedri 
said.  Talaat  had  called  a 
conference,  a  kind  of  coun- 
cil of  war,  on  the  Darda- 
nelles. This  had  been  at- 
tended by  Liman  von  San- 
ders, the  German  general 
who  had  reorganized  the 
Turkish  army,  Usedom.  the 
German  admiral  who  was 
rhe  inspector-general  of  the 
Oltoman    coast     defences. 


and  Bronssart,  the  German  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Turkish  army\  and  several  others. 
Every  man  present  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  British  and  French  fleets 
could  force  the  strait:  the  only  subject  of  dis- 
pute, said  Bedri»  was  whether  it  would  take  the 
ships  eight  or  twenty  hours  to  reach  Constan- 
tinople after  they  had  destroyed  the  defences. 
Enver's  position  w^as  well  understood,  but  this 
council  decided  to  ignore  him  and  to  make  the 
preparations  without  his  knowledge — to  elim- 


preparations  to  leave  Many  of  Constaiv 
tinople's  finest  works  of  art  had  been  buried 
in  cellars  or  covered  for  protection,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Museum  being  one  of  the  six  Turks 
to  whom  Talaat  had  referred  as  liking  "old 
things.*'  Bedri  came  to  arrange  the  details 
of  my  departure.  As  ambassador  I  was 
personally  accredited  to  the  Sultan,  and  it 
would  obviously  be  my  duty,  said  Bedri,  to  go 
wherever  the  Sultan  went.  The  train  was  all 
ready,  he  added :  he  wished  to  know  how  man\ 
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1  he  suns  wtrt  already  in  action  when  this  picture  was  made.    Several  of  the  ^uns  of  the  SujJreH  are  seen  in  the 

ffiregrounii 


mate  the  Minister  uf  War.  at  least  temporarily, 
from  their  deliberations. 

THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  REFUSES  TO  LEAVE 

In  early  March,  Bedri  and  Djambolat,  who 
was  Director  of  Public  Safety,  came  to  see  me. 
U  that  lime  the  extxlus  from  the  capital  had 
Cgun;  Turkish  women  and  children  were  being 

'rnoved  into  the  interior;  all  the  banks  had  been 
compelled  losend  theirgold  inloAsia Minor;  the 
archives  of  the  Sublime  Porte  had  already  been 
carried  lo  Eski-Shehr  and  practically  all  the 
ambassadors  and  their  suites,  as  well  as  most 

cf  rhe  government  oflftcials.  had  made  their 


people  I  intended  to  take,  so  that  suftlcienl 
space  could  be  reserved.  To  this  proposal  I 
entered  a  flat  refusal.  1  informed  Bedri  that 
1  thought  that  my  responsibilities  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  Constantinople 
Only  a  neutral  ambassador,  I  said,  could  fore- 
stall massacres  and  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  certainly  I  owed  it  to  the  civilized  world  lo 
prevent,  if  I  could,  such  calatnities  as  these. 
If  my  position  as  ambassador  made  it  inevi- 
table that  I  should  follow  the  Sultan,  I  would 
resign  and  become  honorary  Consul43eneraL 

Both    Bedri    and    Djambolat    were    much 
younger  and  less  experienced  men  than  1^  and 
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Fighting  Germany's  Spies 


I  therefore  told  them  that  they  needed  a  man 
of  maturer  years  to  advise  them  in  an  inter- 
national crisis  of  this  kind.  I  was  not  only 
interested  in  protecting  foreigners  and  Ameri- 
can institutions,  but  1  was  also  interested,  on 
general  humanitarian  grounds,  in  safeguard- 
ing the  Turkish  population  from  the  excesses 
that  were  generally  expected.  The  several 
nationalities,  many  of  them  containing  ele- 
ments which  were  given  to  pillage  and  mas- 
sacre, were  causing  great  anxiety.  1  therefore 
proposed  to  Bedri  and  Djambolat  that  the 
three  of  us  form  a  kind  of  a  committee  to 
take  control  in  the  approaching  crisis.  They 
consented  and  .the  three  of  us  sat  down  and 
decided  on  a  course  of  action.  We  took  a 
map  of  Constantinople  and  marked  the  dis- 
tricts which,  under  the  existing  rules  of  war- 
fare, we  agreed  that  the  allied  fleet  would 
have  the  right  to  bombard.  Thus,  we  de- 
cided that  the  War  Office,  Marine  Office,  tele- 
graph offices,  railroad  stations  and  all  public 


buildings  could  quite  legitil 
targets  for  their  guns.    Tl 
certain  zones  which  we  si 
garding   as   immune.     Thl 
section,  and  the  part  wherl 
are  located,  is  Pera,  the  d| 
shore  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
not  subject  to  attack.     Wd 
tain  residential  areas  of  St| 
the  Turkish  sections.     I  te 
ington,  asking  the  State  DJ 
a  ratification  of  these  plans  / 
respect  these  zones  of  safe| 
and  French  governments. 
indorsing  my  action. 

All  preparations  had  thuJ 
station  stood  trains  whtcl| 
Sultan  and  the  Governmer 
dors  to  Asia  Minor.  TH 
ready  to  move  at  a  minute 
all  awaiting  the  triumph| 
allied  fleet. 


(Afr.  Morgentbau  in  the  September  number  will  describe  wbai  is  perhaps  tbi 

bisiory — tbe  failure  of  ibe  allied  fleet  to  pass  ibe  Dardanelhi 

[Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  is  copyrighted  in  France  and  England.    All  righ| 


Fighting  Germany's 

vni 
THE  AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE  LHAGl 

A  Volunteer  Organization  of  250,000  Private  Citizens  Who  are  Workir 
ment  to  Stop  German  Intrigue  and  Propaganda  in  This  Cl 


ON  GOING' to  war  with  the  great 
i  masters  of  spy-craft  last  year,  the 
I  United  States  had  only  a  hand- 
'  ful  of  secret  service  men  to 
guard  its  internal  frontier.  With- 
in our  borders  were  a  million  and  a  half 
men  and  youths  who  were  enemy  aliens. 
Not  all  of  them  hostile,  it  is  true;  but  all  po- 
tentially dangerous  because  great  national 
organizations  existed — even  shooting  societies 
— through  which  German  influences  might 
reach  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  And  in  every 
centre  of  population  there  were  captains  and 
field  marshals  of  German  intrigue,  supplied 
with  unlimited   money,    to   appeal   to  their 


feelings  and   to  lead  then 
come  to  strike. 

Yet  America,  during  th^ 
has  been  singularly  pea 
disturbance  has  hampered 
conducted  on  a  gigantic  | 
selective  service  law,  incon 
volunteer  traditions  and 
almost  without  opposition! 
reign  of  conflagration  ancf 
have  been  no  outbreaks 
and,  according  to  the  UnJ 
tion,  not  a  single  fire  in  oi| 
of  a  clearly  established  ince 

Attorney-General   Then 
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The  World's  Work 


fact,  had  solid  grounds  for  declaring  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  recently:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  to-day  any  country  which  is  being 
more  capably  policed  than  is  the  United 
States."  He  added  that  for  every  man  engaged 
in  detecting  and  investigating  violations  of  federal 
laws  in  April,  igij,  there  are  at  least  one  thou- 
sand to-day;  while  reports  on  new  cases  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  day! 

That  sounds  like  a  miracle  of  organization, 
doesn't  it?  Even  the  army,  with  its  pride- 
compelling  record  of  expansion,  is  a  slow  coach 
beside  these  legions  of  "plain-clothes"  soldiers 
who  hold  our  inner  lines.  Let's  see  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

When  the  war  broke,  the  only  secret  service 
work  done  by  the  Government  was  handled 
by  five  small  organizations.  The  Department 
of  Justice  had  its  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
charged  with  the  discovery  of  offenses  against 
the  federal  statutes — not  a  large  force,  but 
quite  adequate  to  its  peace-time  job.  The 
Treasury  Department  maintained  a  secret 
service  with  two  definite  functions — to  protect 
the  President's  life  and  person,  and  to  prevent 
counterfeiting.  The  Army  and  Navy  had  each 
a  few  officers  detailed  to  its  intelligence  ser- 
vice— ^the  gathering  of  military  and  naval  in- 
formation and  the  protection  of  our  own  plans 
and  operations.  And  finally  the  State  Depart- 
ment possessed  a  small  intelligence  section  of 
its  own.  But  by  comparison  with  the  territory 
to  be  covered  and  the  number  of  active  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  agents  in  the  country,  there 
were  few  experienced  men  available  for  counter- 
espionage. And  there  in  the  background  were 
that  million  and  a  half  enemy  aliens  who  would 
bear  a  lot  of  watching. 

The  declaration  of  war,  then,  instantly ' 
brought  an  emergency.  Part  of  it  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  met  by  striking  swift  and  hard  at 
allwhowereunquestionablyenemyagents.  Be- 
cause of  their  propaganda  and  other  activities 
against  the  Entente  Allies,  these  agents  had 
been  under  observation  for  some  time.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  the  more  dangerous  had 
been  rounded  up — under  the  hoary  old  act  of 
1798,  which  gave  the  President  power  to  intern 
enemy  aliens  when  their  being  at  liberty  might 
constitute  a  menace  to  the  public  safety. 

There  remained  the  urgent  need  of  an  immense 
increase  in  the  Government's  counter-espionage 
forces.  It  would  take  thousands  of  traineid 
and  intelligent  operatives  to  keep  watch  of  the 


German  agents  and  German  sympathizers  who 
swarmed  throughout  the  country.  As  a  class, 
such  operatives  did  not  exist:  to  draft  the  right 
kind  of  raw  material  from  civil  life  would  in- 
volve delays,  great  personal  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  men  drafted  and  an  enormous 
yearly  budget.  Thousands  of  business  and 
professional  careers  would  be  interrupted  at 
critical  stages.  Most  of  the  men  who  ac- 
cepted the  call  would  be  risking  after-the-war 
failure  in  their  chosen  callings.  The  work 
simply  couldn't  be  done  that  way. 

Then  it  was  that  the  American  Protective 
League  found  a  way  to  do  it. 

The  League  is  a  volunteer  body  of  250,000 
patriotic  Americans,  organized  with  the  ap- 
proval and  operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. It  cross-cuts  every  commercial,  indus- 
trial, professional,  social,  and  economic  level 
in  American  life.  Bank  presidents  and  bell 
hops,  judges  and  janitors,  managers  and 
mechanics — all  ranks  meet  on  its  common  plat- 
form of  loyalty  and  service.  1 1  has  woven  a  net 
of  discreet  surveillance  across  more  than  a 
thousand  American  cities  and  towns;  and  the 
meshes  are  so  small  that  few  active  German 
agents  slip  through.  It  reaches  out  into 
the  country  as  well.  More  than  52,000,000 
people — about  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States — live  in  communities  where  the 
League  has  active  and  effective  organizations ; 
where,  too,  propaganda  or  sedition,  sabotage 
or  plain  slacking  are  neither  popular  nor 
healthy. 

-•     THE   MEN   CHOSEN   TO   CRUSH   PLOTTING 

The  League  was  bom  in  March,  last  year, 
two  weeks  before  we  declared  war.  The  idea 
originated  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Briggs  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Briggs  is  now  Chairman  of  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Protective 
League.  He  secured  authority  to  establish  it 
as  a  volimteer  auxiliary  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  March  22,  191 7.  Within  a  month 
he  had  the  League  in  operation  with  several 
thousand  members.  With  him,  Capt.  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  and  Mr.  Victor  Elting  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  development  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work.  Mr.  Frey  is  organizer  and 
First  Chief  of  the  Chicago  District,  the  original 
working  unit  of  the  American  Protective 
League.  The  plan,  the  policies,  and  the 
methods  developed  in  the  Chicago  District, 
which  included  280  cities  and  towns,  were  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
have  been  generally  followed  throughout  the 
country  as  the  model  and  standard  for  sub- 
sequent organizations.  Mr.  Elting,  as  Assis- 
tant Chief  at  Chicago,  has  from  the  inception 
of  the  League  been  active  in  the  development 
of  its  policy.  These  three,  now  national 
directors  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
are  modest  about  taking  any  credit  for  the 
amazing  extension  of  the  League  and  its  extra- 
ordinary present  usefulness.  They  insist  that 
the  first  great  response  was  due  to  the  general 
recognition  of  a  national  crisis,  the  impulse  to 
do  something  to  meet  it,  and  the  patriotic  and 
unselfish  cooperation  of  every  local  chief  and 
individual  operative  in  the  country. 

At  all  events,  it  was  knowledge  of  how  wide- 
spread and  unscrupulous  was  the  German  spy 
system  and  how  seriously  it  was  affecting  the 
temper  and  loyalty  of  aliens  and  naturalized 
citizens  that  launched  the  League.  Proposal 
was  made  to  the  Department  of  Justice  that  a 
volunteer  auxiliary  of  simon-pure  Americans 
be  formed  to  keep  watch  for  the  Government 
in  every  neighborhood  and  to  make  most  of 
the  Department's  investigations  for  it.  The 
service  would  be  without  pay.  No  inquiries 
would  be  undertaken  without  reference  of  the 
case  to  the  Department  first.  And  no  expense 
accounts  would  be  presented  for  money  spent. 
C^oubts  may  have  existed  regarding  the  feasibili- 
ty of  the  plan.  Such  men  as  were  needed  would 
be  hard  to  interest  in  the  drudgery  of  police  in- 
vestigation. But  Mr.  Briggs  was  confident  that 
there  were  thousands  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  past  service  age  and  necessary  to 
their  families  and  communities  who  still 
were  fired  with  patriotism  and  filled  with  wrath 
at  the  progress  of  German  propaganda  and 
plotting  in  this  country.  They  were  success- 
ful men  of  affairs — men  of  proved  judgment, 
intelligence,  initiative,  and  energy.  The  De- 
partment could  not  buy  their  full  time  at  any 
price,  but  it  could  command  their  spare 
time,  plus  as  many  work-hours,  on  occasions, 
as  were  necessary  to  complete  any  task. 
There  were  also  men  of  service  age,  eager  to 
fight  but  held  at  home  by  obligations  or  other 
causes,  who  would  not  stint  either  time  or 
energy  in  the  League's  service. 

Given  authority  to  go  ahead  March  22,  191 7, 
the  League  was  organized  on  military  lines. 
The  plan  was  that  each  city  and  its  tributary 
country  should  be  broken  up  into  divisions,  in 
charge  of  inspectors.     Divisions  were  cut  up 


into  districts,  with  captains  I 
each  captain  recruited  as  m  J 
under  lieutenants,  as  the  si  J 
his  district  demanded.  Reil 
torial  organization  was  ancJ 
every  important  industry,  I 
sion,  and  even  large  busirl 
and  office  buildings  as  indil 
units.  The  territorial  organ 
as  the  Bureau  of  Investigal 
trade,  professional,  and  indl 
Bureau  of  Information.  aI 
they  were  just  the  right  a  J 
League.  Each  had  its  speJ 
but  the  big  jobs  in  each  cas  J 

THE   TWO    PURPOSES    oJ 

From  the  start,  the  twol 
the  League  stood  out  bolcl 
"to  make  prompt  and  rell 
disloyal  or  enemy  activitiel 
tions  or  evasions  of  the  warl 
States."  The  second  foHol 
make  prompt  and  thoroughl 
matters  of  similar  nature  rJ 
Department  of  Justice,"  I 
with  the  local  agent  of  the  ll 
sential  in  both  instances.      I 

Because  the  plan  had  beJ 
out,  the  League  made  a  fly  I 
Western  city.  1  nspectors,  cl 
were  commissioned  and  I 
units.  "Operatives,"  pick! 
tion,  were  sworn  in  and  givJ 
By  May  first,  there  were  al 
gaged  in  the  absorbing  new  I 

Thousands  of  investigatkl 
ardor  and  endurance  of  the  I 
spy  activities,  seditious  speJ 
about  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.l 
of  Columbus,  pro-German  I 
pected  treasonable  conspiraJ 
and,  later,  organized  and  iJ 
evade  the  draft.  But  eJ 
under  pledge  to  run  down  tl 
assigned  to  him,  whether  il 
week,  and  results  came  speel 

Though  lacking  in  ex  perl 
members  had  unusual  equiJ 
tors.  Nearly  all  had  imagl 
work-trained  minds.  Man  J 
of  means  and  could  devote  I 
urgent  cases.  Instead  of  wl 
on  a  requisition  for  a  moto J 
chines  of  their  own  to  use,  I 
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lawyers  for 
ther  tales  of 
disreputable 

against  the 

master  file 

magination. 

will  indi- 


posUions 
thout  visible 
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for  commis- 

the  League 
the   Depart- 
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ien  Property 


Custodian,  the  Food  Administration,  1:1 
Shipping  Board,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  with  various  other  offices  at  Wash- 
ington, 

The  number  and  variety  of  cases  handled 
has  not  constituted  the  major  service  of  the 
League,  however.  Rather,  it  has  been  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  membership — 
ihe  ability  to  enter  and  comb  any  social,  pro- 
fessional, or  business  circle  for  information 
without  betraying  that  an  inquiry  was  afoot. 
From  this  angle  atone,  the  original  idea  was 
pretty  close  to  an  inspiration,  since  it  impro- 
vised in  the  hour  of  need  such  an  organization 
as  not  even  a  generation  of  effort  and  many 
million  dollars  could  have  built  up. 

Just  because  it  was  improvised  and  its  per- 
sonnel kept  secret,  the  League  could  meet  the 
most  dangerous  German  agents  on  their  own 
ground  and  paralyze  their  efforts  by  keeping 
them  guessing.  Propaganda  dies  on  the  lips 
of  the  man  who  can't  be  certain  that  his  lis- 
tener is  not  making  mental  notes  for  an  official 
report  of  the  conversation.  And  the  most 
subtle  scheme  of  spying  or  sabotage  is  bound 
to  drag  when  the  plot  master  is  harassed  by 
doubts  of  the  native-born  or  naturalized  ac- 
complices he  must  enlist  for  its  execution* 


HOW  A  SAILOR  STOPPED  FROPAGANDA 
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One  instance  to  show  how  much  a  local  or- 
ganization must  depend  upon  its  specialists. 
Last  summer  it  became  necessary  to  know  be- 
yond question  whether  or  not  a  prominent 
young  German-American  in  a  sea-board  city 
was  supplying  the  funds  for  the  local  agitation 
against  the  draft.  Suspicion  attached  to  him 
because  he  spent  many  evenings  aboard  his 
fast  racing  schooner  in  the  yacht  club  harbor, 
and  could  not  be  induced,  in  any  polite  and 
casual  way,  to  invite  any  of  the  League's  yacht- 
ing members  aboard.  His  crew,  two  Scandj^ 
navians,  were  as  voluble  as  oysters,  ■ 

The  schooner  was  being  tuned  up  for  the 
annual  club  cruise  late  in  July,  Two  extra  sail- 
ors would  be  needed  for  the  race.  The  League 
provided  one  of  them.  An  upstanding  young 
American  too  young  for  the  first  officers'  train- 
ing camp  but  in  line  for  the  second,  was  taken 
into  the  League,  carefully  cc^ached.  and  turned 
loose  in  the  harbor  with  a  loaned  cat-boat  to 
impress  the  German-American  skipper  with  his 
sailing  skill.  The  boy  finessed  his  approach 
successfully  and  was  asked  to  train  with  the 
crew.     But    he   found    nothing   material 
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thrill  or  espionage  cases  have  been  the  thou- 
sands of  investigations  made  of  claims  for 
exemption  or  deferred  classification  under  the 
selective  service  law. 

Anything  like  a  divided  allegiance,  of 
course,  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  an 
army  or  naval  officer — if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
make  him  a  positive  menace  to  his  country. 
Every  character  and  loyalty  inquiry,  there- 
fore, has  this  background  of  danger,  es- 
pecially when  the  subject  is  of  German  or  of 
Austrian  ancestry.  And  sometimes  the  League 
operative  must  have  a  keen  scent  for  significant 
minor  details  to  find  the  danger  signal. 

GERMAN,    SINN    FEIN,    OR   AMERICAN? 

For  instance,  one  of  the  candidates  for  a 
recent  special  officers'  training  camp  was  a 
young  Cincinnati  man  with  a  German  name. 
He  was  a  citizen,  of  draft  age,  of  such  intelli- 
gence, experience,  and  physique  that  his  ac- 
ceptance was  a  foregone  conclusion  if  his  loy- 
alty were  assured.  Investigation  showed  him 
to  have  been  pro-German  in  his  sympathies 
before  our  declaration  of  the  war,  and  prac- 
tically silent  on  war  subjects  since.  His  atti- 
tude was  correct;  and  his  application  for  train- 
ing was  a  positive  count  in  his  favor.  But 
the  League  investigator,  digging  around  for 
information,  learned  that  his  man  had  been  a 
contributor  to  a  fund  raised  by  a  Gaelic  news- 
paper for  the  defence  of  Sir  Roger  Casement, 
when  that  famous  Irish  rebel  was  on  trial 
in  London. 

If  the  man  had  been  of  1  rish  blood  such  a  con- 
tribution would  have  had  little  significance; 
natural  sympathy  for  a  compatriot  in  trouble 
might  have  prompted  it.  Such  an  act  by  a  Ger- 
man or  an  American,  however,  suggested  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  violent  pro-Ger- 
man, anti-English  propaganda  which  this  par- 
ticular weekly  exploited.  Verifying  the  story  by 
reference  to  the  files  of  the  newspaper,  the  in- 
vestigator called  attention  to  the  fact  in  his 
report,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  candi- 
date wanted  a  commission  to  escape  the  draft 
and  that  he  lacked  the  whole-hearted  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  an  army  officer  must  have  to  be 
successful.  And  the  final  decision  coincided 
with  the  investigator's;  the  application  was 
refused. 

Another  incident — double-barreled  in  its 
effect — has  also  its  humorous  side.  One  of 
the  Chicago  League  officials  picked  up  two 
desertttn   on   Mkhigan   Avenue   eariy   one 


evening  last  December, 
overcoat,  one  had  evide^ 
blouse  to  provide  food  or 
man  knew  he  must  turn  til 
lice,  but  the  boys  were  sol 
that  he  determined  to  give  [ 
before  surrendering  them. 

At  his  club,  his  "guestsl 
amount  of  stir — and  seemetT 
"didn't  miss  a  station  fn 
ettes,"  as  one  of  them 
were  finishing  up,  whea  a 
tain's  uniform  came  qv\ 
himself  into  the  feast. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  begar 
"may  1  ask  what  your  inl 
is?" 

His  tone  was  a  shade  tc 
young  a  captain. 

"May  I  ask  yours,"  the| 
ered. 

"I'm  in  command  of  t!^ 
Chicago,"  the  other  declari 
ness  to  look  after  deserters  J 

It  was  a  fatal  bit  of  bragj 
knew  the  provost  marshal 
was  an  imposter.     But  onel 

"  1  know  these  chaps  an| 
them,"  he  answered. 
And  they  departed  in  the  I 
taxicab.    Then    it   pulled 
before  a  red  light,  and  a| 
the  door.      The  lad  s  were  < 

"  It  was  bully  while  it  tasl 
"Anyway,  they'd  have  gotf 

Before  noon  next  day  tif 
captain  was  wiping  his  tearl 
ing  why  he  had  been  impel 
There  was  a  group  of  mus| 
the  foreground  and  a  trail 
unpaid  club  and  hotel  bills| 
He  is  learning  in  Leavenwc 
the  lion's  skin  is  dangerou 
discretion  is  the  better  part| 

The  League  files  are  era 
which  have  blacker  ther 
motive  which  stands  for  cj 
There  are  folders  that  deal 
the  purchase  of  materials 
subsequent  fires  which  covd 
of  buildings.  There  are  othc 
influence  brought  to  bear  | 
emption  boards;  and  sicl* 
"quacks"  who  have  mine 
ardly  young  bodies  for  bid 
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'HEN  the  German  army 
entered  on  its  policy  of 
frightfulness  there  was  none 
of  its  new  and  unprincipled 
methods  which  had  more 
immediate  and  striking  success  than  the  use  of 
liquid  fire.  And  there  is  now  none  of  ail  its 
methods  of  frightfulness  which  has  fallen  more 
into  disrepute,  and  which  has  had  less  success 
when  once  the  first  surprise  was  over. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  drawn  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  use  of  liquid  fire,  but 
the  average  man.  even  in  the  fighting  forces, 
knows  very  little  about  the  German  methods 
and  the  appliances  for  its  use.  Yet  Germany 
still  has  special  troops  trained  in  the  use  of 
liquid  fire,  and  seeks  continually  to  alter  and 
develop  the  fire  weapons  and  their  tactical 
employment  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  undoubtedly  terrible  appearance  and 
destructive  power  of  the  high  temperature 
flames  which  can  be  emitted.  This  article  is 
intended  to  show  the  stage  to  which  the  devel- 
opment has  attained  and  the  reasons  for  the 
relatively  innocuous  character  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  terror-inspiring  method  of 
modem  warfare. 

Throughout  1915  England  was  pouring  new 
divisions  of  its  national  army  into  France. 
As  with  all  new  troops  the  procedure  adopted 
at  the  time  was  to  bring  these  divisions  by 
easy  stages  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
front  line,  and  then  send  them  in  by  companies 
for  a  four  day  "instructional  tour"  in  the 
trenches  to  pick  up  all  the  wrinkles  and  habits 
from  the  seasoned  troops  holding  the  line. 
After  the  whole  formation  had  been  put 
through  it  in  this  way  the  division  would  be 
allotted  a  definite  part  of  the  line,  taking  it 
over  possibly  from  the  troops  with  whom  it  had 
been  in  for  instruction  and  allowing  the  latter 
to  get  out  for  a  much  needed  rest,  or  to  get 
'*  fattened  up"  for  some  impending  or  progress- 
ing show  elsewhere. 
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One  such  new  division,  absolutely 
from  England  and  with  no  war  experience 
whatever,  was  the  target  selected  by  the 
Boche  for  his  new  deviltry.  Tha  portion  of 
line  allotted  to  this  division  was  on  the  outer- 
most part  of  the  Ypres  salient  and  included  the 
ruins  of  the  little  village  of  Hooge  right  at  t 
point  of  the  salient.  This  position  had  alwa; 
been  a  hot  corner — "unhealthy"  in  the  BritisI 
army  parlance^and  had  changed  hands  sev- 
eral times.  The  trenches  there  were  poor  as 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  effective  work 
done  on  them  owing  to  their  exposed  position. 
Indeed  there  were  many  parts  of  the  line  where 
no  movement  was  possible  by  day  and  the  men 
on  the  posts  had  to  lie  **  doggo"  until  night. 
The  two  lines  were  very  close  together — in 
many  places  less  than  twenty  yards — and  it 
was  quite  possible  to  hurl  hand  grenades 
from  one  set  of  trenches  to  the  other.  It  was 
on  this  position  of  the  line,  over  a  front  held 
by  two  battalions,  that  the  attack  was  made. 

After  a  bombardment  of  several  days,  a  mine 
was  exploded  under  the  front  line  and  then 
immediately  afterward,  at  3:20  a.  m.  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  July  and  without 
the  slightest  warning,  the  front  line  troops  were 
enveloped  in  flames.  Where  the  flames  came 
from  could  not  be  seen.  AH  that  the  men 
knew  was  that  they  seemed  surrounded  by 
fierce  curling  flames  which  were  accompanied 
by  a  loud  roaring  noise  and  dense  clouds  of 
black  smoke.  Here  and  there  a  big  blob  of 
burning  oil  would  fall  into  a  trench  or  a  sap- 
head.  Shouts  and  yells  rent  the  air  as  individ- 
ual men,  rising  up  in  the  trenches  or  attempt- 
ing to  move  in  the  open,  felt  the  force  of  the 
llames.  The  only  way  to  safety  appeared  to 
be  to  the  rear.  This  direction  the  men  that 
were  left  took.  For  a  short  space  the  flames 
pursued  them,  and  the  local  retirement  be- 
came a  local  rout.  Then  the  flames  stopped 
and  machine  guns  began  to  take  toll  of  the 
fugitives.    Only    one    man   from    the    front 
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trenches  is  known  to  have  returned.  German 
infantry  following  up,  poured  into  the  breach 
in  the  line,  widened  it,  took  our  positions  as 
far  back  as  Sanctuary  Wood,  and  then  consoli- 
dated. 

Ten  days  afterward  we  counter  attacked 
and  won  back  the  whole  of  the  line  concerned 
but  at  very  considerable  cost.  Incidentally. 
we  captured  two  of  the  German  flame  pro- 
jectors, one  of  them  complete,  and  they 
proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to 
us  subsequently  for  educating  the  army  in 
the  new  warfare,  and  for  inspection  by  our 
own  experts  with  a  view  to  their  duplication  for 
retaliation. 

Any  one  attempting  to  blame  the  troops 
attacked  for  their  retirement  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate  the  circumstances,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, over-estimates  his  own  capacity  for 
resistance.  This  attack  was  an  utter  surprise 
— the  kind  of  warfare  was  unknown  and  un- 
heard of.  Imagine  being  faced  by  a  spread  of 
flame  exactly  similar  to  that  used  for  the  oil 
burners  under  the  biggest  boilers,  but  with  a 
jet  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length  and  capable  of 
being  sprayed  round  as  one  might  spray  water 
With  a  fire  hose.  Personally,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  had  I  been  there,  that  I  should  have  hop- 
ped it  if  I  had  not  been  fried  by  the  heat  or 
frozen  with  terror.  Later,  when  we  knew  the 
limitations  of  these  things  it  was  different, 
though  even  then  it  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  a 
man's  nerve. 

THE    APPARATUS 

The  flame  projectors  taken  by  the  14th 
Division  in  the  counter  attack  were  simple  but 
very  interesting  in  construction.  The  main 
part  was  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  steel  about 
two  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter provided  with  straps  so  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  a  man's  back.  At  one  side  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  was  a  filling  hole  for 
oil,  closed  by  a  screw  cap.  Near  the  top  was  a 
pressure  gauge  attachment  and  toward  the 
base  was  a  lock  closed  by  a  lever  handle  and  to 
which  could  be  attached  a  long  length  of 
flexible  hose  ending  in  a  peculiar  shaped  nozzle. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  body 
of  the  projector  was  divided  internally  into  two 
compartments  which  could  be  connected 
by  opening  another  tap.  The  upper  com- 
partment was  the  compressor  and  the  lower 
the  oil  reservoir.  The  compressor  chamber 
was  filled  to  a  pressure  of  twenty-three  at- 


CAPTURED    FLAME    PROJECTORS 

mospheres  with  deoxygenated  air  or  nitrogen. 
Air  itself  cannot  be  used  because  of  its  oxygen 
content  forming  an  explosive  mixture  with  the 
vapors  from  the  oil,  and  any  heating  on  com- 
pression, or  back-flash  from  the  flame  or  fuse, 
might  make  things  very  unpleasant  for  the 
operator  The  nitrogen  required  for  the 
flame  projectors  is  carried  into  the  field  in 
large  cylinders  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  length 
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and  6  inches  in  diameter.  Several  of  these 
cylinders  have  been  captured  from  the  enemy 
since.  These  cylinders  are  actually  taken 
into  the  trenches  and  the  flame  projectors 
charged  from  them  there. 

The  combustible  liquid  used  in  the  flame 
throwers  has  varied  in  source  and  composition 
from  time  to  time,,  but  it  invariably  has  one 
characteristic  which  appears  to  be  essential  for 
good  results — it  must  have  light  or  easily  vola- 
tile and  heavy  and  less  volatile  fractions 
mixed  in  carefully  graded  proportions.  The 
heavy  oil  has  sometimes  been  a  petroleum 
product  and  sometimes  a  tarry  residual  oil 
from  the  distillation  of  wood.  The  light 
portion,  which  insures  the  jet's  keeping  alight 
was  originally  a  light  gasolene,  but  at  one 
period,  whether  from  shortage  of  petrol  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the 
mixture  was  taken  by  ordinary  commercial 
ether. 

The  lighting  device,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
flexible  hose,  is  the  most  ingenious  part  of  the 
whole  contrivance  and  is  so  made  that  the  oil 
ignites  spontaneously  the  minute  the  jet  is 
turned  on,  and  is  kept  alight  by  a  fiercely 
burning  mixture  which  lasts  throughout  the 
discharge. 

The  nozzle  is  about  9  inches  long  and  de- 
tachable  so  that  replacement  is  easy.  It  clips 
into  the  end  of  the  tube  and  is  held  in  position 
by  an  annular  ring.  When  the  oil  with  its 
twenty-three  atmospheres  pressure  behind  it 
is  rushed  out  of  the  jet,  it  forces  up  the  plunger 
of  a  friction  lighter  and  ignites  a  core  of  a 
fierce  burning  fuse  mixture  which  fills  the  whole 
of  the  space  between  the  central  tube  and  an 
outer  casing.  The  latter  consists  of  a  thick 
wick  soaked  in  paraffm  wax  and  fitting  loosely 
into  a  thin  brass  case. 

When  the  nozzle  is  in  position  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  on  the  tap,  and  the  stream 
of  flame  issues  from  the  tube  and  can  be 
directed  at  will* 

THE    FLAMMENWERFER    COMPANIES 

The  oflRcial  name  for  this  instrument  we  dis- 
covered was  the  "  Flammenwerjef*  (flame 
thrower)  and  it  is  now  never  known  in  the 
British  army  by  anything  else  than  its  German 
name.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
German  words  we  have  adopted  as  an  outcome 
of  the  war.  the  only  others  I  can  remember 
being  "* strafe''  and  '* Kamerad.** 

Flammenwerfer  attacks  are  made  bv   the 


3rd  and  4th  Guard  Pioneer  Battalions  and 
by  the  Guard  Reserve  Pioneer  Regiment — 
all  of  which  troops  are  specially  trained  in 
flame  tactics.  Each  battalion  is  composed  of 
six  companies  and  each  company  is  equipped 
with  18  small  or  portable  projectors  similar  to 
that  described  above,  and  with  20-22  large 
projectors  of  greater  range.  The  latter  larger 
flammenwerfer  are  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  former,  but  are  too  heavy  to  be  used  as 
mobile  weapons.  They  are  consequently  built 
in  to  the  trenches  at  about  27  yards  from  the 
opposing  lines,  and,  if  the  trenches  are  not 
close  enough  together  for  the  purpose,  special 
saps  are  pushed  out  and  the  flammenwerfer 
installed  at  the  end.  The  range  of  these  large 
projectors  is  53-44  yards  and  they  can  cover  a 
front  of  55  yards  with  flames. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  attack  at  Hooge 
that  both  large  and  small  flammenwerfer  were 
employed. 

It  is  possible  with  the  above  equipment  for 
a  flame  company  to  cover  a  total  front  of 
I  i  00- 1 600  yards. 

Service  in  the  Guard  Reserve  Pioneers  is 
apparently  a  form  of  punishment.  Men  con- 
victed of  offenses  in  other  regiments  are  trans- 
ferred either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  and 
are  forced  under  threat  of  death  to  engage 
in  the  most  hazardous  enterprises  and  carry 
out  the  most  dangerous  work.  The  following 
incident  wnll  serve  to  show  how  the  German 
soldiers  are  hounded  to  their  death  in  these 
engagements. 

A    NEW   TYPE    OF    FLAMMENWERFER 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  a  small  flam- 
menwerfer attack  was  made  against  our  line 
at  a  point  near  Monchy,  south  of  Arras. 
Two  Boches  armed  with  flame  projectors  of  a 
modified  pattern  were  instructed  to  attack  one 
of  our  advanced  posts  which  was  at  the  head 
of  a  sap  running  out  toward  the  German 
trenches.  In  broad  daylight  and  with  no 
covering  fire  worth  talking  about  these  two 
poor  devils  were  forced  over  the  top  with 
revolvers  pressed  into  their  backs.  One  was 
shot  down  immediately.  The  other  managed 
to  get  clear  of  his  own  barbed  wire  and  then 
discarded  his  apparatus,  with  the  intention  of 
crawling  over  to  us  and  deserting.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  been  badly  shot 
up— whether  by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by 
us,  I  cannot  say.  His  left  arm  and  his  right 
thigh  were  both  smashed,  and  he  had  two  bul- 
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lets  in  his  abdomen.  Nevertheless  this  man 
managed  to  crawl  into  our  lines  and  was 
taken  care  of.  He  was  sent  down  to  a  Cas- 
ualty Clearing  Station  in  a  perilous  condition » 
but  despite  his  terrible  injuries  I  understand 
the  doctors  managed  to  patch  him  up,  and 
that  he  recovered  completely. 

The  portable  flammenwerfer  used  in  the 
attack  just  described  was  brought  in  by  our 
patrols  the  following  night,  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  it  being  accurately  described  by  the 
wounded  prisoner.  It  was  found  to  be  of  a 
new  pattern  and  other  specimens  of  the  same 
construction  have  since  been  captured,  chiefly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lens  where  they  were 
employed  by  the  Boche  in  the  course  of 
abortive  counter  attacks  against  theCanadians. 


THE   LATEST  FLAMMENWERFER 

In  this  pattern,  which  is  shown  in  detail  in 
the  photograph,  the  compressed  nitrogen  is 
contained  in  a  spherical -vessel  which  is  con- 
tained inside  a  ring-shaped  oil  container. 
The  whole  thing  looks  like  a  life  preserver  and 
is  mounted  on  a  light  frame  so  that  it  can  be 
comfortably  carried  on  the  back.  For  a  man 
who  may  suddenly  have  to  get  down  on  his 
stomach  and  crawl,  the  apparatus  is  much 
more  compact  and  better  fitting  to  the  body 
than  the  original  type,  but  it  has  no  advantage 


over  the  older  varieti^ 
duration. 

The  flexible  hose  whicli 
nozzle  is  made  of  canv| 
enemy  documents  which 
show  that  only  one  tube 
three  reservoirs.    After  tl 
apparatus  the  long  tubel 
fitted  with  a  new  nozzle  af 
others  in  succession. 

GERMAN   FLAME    PROj 

The  flammenwerfer  coij 
into   squads.    Following 
habit  of  adopting  contra^ 
sumably  forced  on  them 
word-building  language^ 
nated  Grqftruppe  or  KhiJ 
they  are  armed  with  larg^ 
The    former    is    a    contr 
flatnmemverfertrupp     (lar^ 
squad),  and  the  latter 
werfertrupp  (small  flame  prj 

In  the  case  of  attacks 
jectors,  or  a  combined  atlj 
the  chief  thing  is  secrecl 
the  trenches.     If  it  was  f 
pected  that  flammeriwerfel 
our  gunners  would  openj 
no  time  and  blow  the 
As  it  is  necessary  to  sap  oil 
of  our  lines  in  order  to  get| 
readily  be  seen  that  the 
the  large  projectors  are  vd 
matter  of  fact  little  use! 
them. 

Attacks  with  the  por 
more  possible  owing  to  thl 
But  here  again  the  essentil 
and  the  most  difficult  thini 
enough  the  target  to  mal 
The  range  is  only  fifty 
German  idea  is  to  cover  I 
"Kleif  men  by  machine  [ 
the  accompanying  diagrar 

In  an  attack  on  the  po^^ 
ed  XX  the  advance  is  covj 
fire- over  the  front  YZ, 
force,  the  "  Kleiftruppe"  itl 
of  bombers,  and  finally  thel 
party  takes  up  its  position  " 
crawls  as  far  forward  as 
tected   area."    As   soon 
jectors  are  within  range, | 
switch  outward   to  XZ, 
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discharged  and  the  bombers  rush  in  and  try 
their  luck  in  the  trench.  If  things  go  wellp 
the  infantry  follows  the  bombing  party  and 
proceed  to  its  objectives. 

In  an  attack  of  this  kind,  or  a  less  well  sup- 
ported attack  such  as  that  at  Arras,  mentioned 
above,  the  attackers  suffer  from  two  such 
severe  disadvantages  that  against  well  disci- 
plined troops  they  stand  little  chance.  These 
disadvantages  are  (i)  the  flammenwerfer 
carriers  have  to  get  so  near  their  objective 
that  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  shot,  and 
they  then  become  a  source  of  danger  to  their 
own  side;  {2)  men  in  trenches  know  they  are 
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perfectly  safe  from  frontal  flame  attack  if 
they  keep  well  down  and  hug  the  parapet 
side  of  the  trench.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  flame  wiil  not  sink  down  into  a  trench,  but 
having  little  force  behind  it  at  the  end  of  its 
journey  is  curled  upward  by  the  rising  cur- 
rents of  hot  air.  The  result  is  that  any  sort  of 
head  cover  (unless  made  of  wood)  makes  per- 
fect protection,  and  a  man  crouching  in  a 
trench  or  even  lying  prone  in  a  shell  hole,  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  more  than  slightly  scorched 
at  the  very  worst.  I  can  vouch  for  this,  for  I 
have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  with  the 
flames  playing  over  my  head  and  have  not  been 
injured  in  the  slightest,  though  I  confess  to 
being  very  much  relieved  when  the  flame  stop- 
ped. The  only  danger  in  trenches  to  men 
who  keep  their  heads  is  that  of  *' blobs'*  of 
burning  oil  falling  from  the  end  of  the  fiery 
stream,  but  this  is  not  a  very  serious  chance. 

Another  serious  disability  in  the  German* 
liquid  ftre  is  its  very  short  duration*  The 
stream  of  fflame  from  the  portable  flammen- 
werfer lasts  rather  less  than  one  minute.  It  is 
impossible  to  charge  up  again  on  the  spot,  and 
the  result  is  that  once  the  flame  stops  the 
whole  game  is  finished  and  the  operators  are 
at  our  mercy.  Without  making  the  apparatus 
of  a  prohibitive  weight,  the  duration  of  the 


flame  cannot  be  increased.     Even  the  hea^ 
projectors  give  only  a  flame  lasting  at  the  best 
one  minpte  and  a  quarter. 

It  must  be  realized  that  it  is  discipline 
and  coolness  (if  one  may  use  the  word)  which 
count,  and  that  the  moral  effect  on  unsteady 
troops,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  appalling 
flames  have  little  destructive  value,  may  be 
very  great  indeed.  When  men  have  bolted 
from  the  trenches  into  the  open  they  are  an 
easy  prey. 

An  enfilade  attack,  i.  e.  one  made  from  a 
flank,  would  be  much  more  dangerous  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  approach  and 
the  fact  that  the  traverses  of  a  fire-trench 
are  as  good  protection  against  flame  as  the 
parapet.  Only  where  the  '* KleiJ**  squad  can 
approach  under  cover  and  get  in  its  shot 
at  an  exposed  target  is  the  flammenwerfe 
likely  to  have  much  success  nowadays. 

A  certain  amount  of  value  was  obtaine 
from  their  use  in  this  way  in  the  attack  on 
Verdun  for  reducing  isolated  strong-points. 
notably  fortified  farmhouses  and  broken  down 
cottages  in  the  ruined  villages.  In  certain 
cases  the  flame  projector  carriers  were  enabled 
to  approach  under  cover  or  by  crawling  among 
the  ruins  and  heaps  of  debris,  to  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  otherwise  well  protected 
machine  gun  emplacements  and  positions. 
By  suddenly  playing  the  fire  jet  into  the 
loopholes,  enough  flame  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  emplacement  to  put  the  machine 
gun  and  its  crew  out  of  action — either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently.  This  was  the  op- 
portunity awaited  by  the  covering  party  of 
bombers  who  would  rush  the  post  the  minute 
the  flame  ceased,  having  made  their  approach 
while  the  projectors  were  in  action. 

But  even  for  special  cases  like  these  tl 
circumstances  must  be  so  favorable  and  the 
inherent  disadvantages  are  so  great  that  the' 
ilammenwerfer    cannot     be    counted    on    to 
attain  the  required  result. 

The  low  value  placed  by  the  Allies  on  the 
German  flame  attack  can  be  realized  from 
the  fact  that  no  special  form  of  cover  is  provid- 
ed against  it.  There  is  no  special  form  of 
fireproof  clothing  or  other  protection  issued 
to  the  troops,  and  the  instructions  for  meet- 
ing the  attack  may  be  summarized  as  *' Shoot 
the  man  carrying  the  apparatus  before  he  gets 
in  his  shot  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
take  cover  from  the  flames  and  shoot  him 
afterward,'* 


THE  CHEMIN  DES  DAME: 

Remarkable  Photographs  of  the  Famous  Ridge  at  the  Heart  of  the 
Paris,  made  by  French  Aviators  for  the  Personal  Use  of  General 

The  panorama  of  the  Battle  of  the  Malmaisonfrom  which  the  following  plud 
of  the  most  heautiful  and  historic  photographic  documents  to  reach  America  siruei 
war.  Though  they  were  taken  in  preparation  for  the  French  attack  of  last  October.  [ 
of  even  greater  interest  now  as  illustrating  the  famous  ridge  of  the  Chemin  its  Dl 
first  objective  of  the  German  offensive  in  June,  The  photographs  were  iaktn  [ 
heights  ranging  from  2,000  to  2,^00  metres,  and  record  the  destruction  of  the  Germat 
the  French  artillery  during  the  six  days  and  nights  of  preliminary  hombardmenil 
photographs  show  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  Boche  trenches,  the  ruin  of  the/or^ 
Fort  de  la  Malmaison  and,  at  times,  the  destruction  of  certain  villages.  As  mc 
oblique,  one  sees  frequently  the  tortured  trunks  of  trees — with  their  shadows  if  th 
glimpses  over  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  down  which  the  French 
Many  of  the  photographs  show  the  quarries  where  the  invaders  clung  to  the  lasl\ 
sands  of  shell  holes. 

The  shadows  of  trees  are  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  view  of  the  quarril 
plate  was  taken  on  the  iid  of  September  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Aitoihel 
est,  taken  October  24th  at  g:^o  o'clock  in  the  morning,  shews  the  quarries  of  the  ^ 
line  trenches  of  the  French  are  full  of  poilus,  the  glint  of  whose  helmets  can  he  seen 
graph.  The  saifie  is  true  of  the  plate  taken  at  the  same  hour  above  the  trench  of  thl 
the  most  beautiful  plates  represents  the  bombardment  of  the  quarries  of  BoheryX 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  breeze  stirring,  and  the  white  smoke  oj\ 
lies  like  a  cloud  above  the  trench,  known  as  the  Boyau  de  la  Rancune. 

There  are  twenty-five  plates  in  the  album,  and,  at  the  close,  twelve  others,  rel 
graphs  taken  by  the  French  immediately  after  their  occupation  of  the  conquered  terT\ 

Mr.  Raymond  Weeks,  of  Columbia  University,  to  whom  this  historic  album  • 
de  Maud' buy,  intends  to  sell  it  to  asist  the  French  orphans  of  the  war — Th  e  Edito  J 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MALMA!SON| 

BY 

RAYMOND  WEEKS 


THE  Battle  of  the  Malmaison  was 
fought  by  the  army  of  General 
Maistre,  October,  23-25,  191 7,  and 
resulted  in  liberating  entirely  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  and  in  driving 
the  Germans  back  behind  the  Ailette.  The 
left  of  General  Maistre's  forces  was  formed  by 
the  14th  Army  Corps,  under  General  Marjou- 
let;  then  came,  in  the  centre,  the  21st  Army 
Corps  under  General  Degoutte,  at  whose  right 
advanced  the  i  ith  Army  Corps  under  General 
de  Maud'huy.  The  right  was  held  by  General 
Deligny,  with  certain  elements  of  the  39th 
Corps.  The  front  of  attack  covered  twelve 
kilometers,  and  the  French  planned  an  advance 


of  about  three  and  a  halfl 
they  ended  by  considerabhj 

The  attack  had  been  pr| 
careful  manner.  There  w^ 
tion  of  artillery.  For  sevetl 
battle  the  American  camio| 
their  French  companions  hs 
among  other  materia],  ten  J 
new  kind  of  gas  she! is  whi| 
with  their  compliments. 
very  successful. 

Because  of  the  enormoul 
terrain,  the  French  artitlef 
passed  anything  which  hi 
During  the  six  days  and  niJ 
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ritable  hell  of 
ions,  levelirig 
and  blowing 
le  shelters  or 
about  half  of 
apt u red  it  in 
:  of  April  1 6, 
led    to    their 


^^ 


of  the  luck  the  Boches  usually  had  in  the 
weather.  Fortunately  it  did  not  rain»  nor 
was  it  fogg>'- 

Although  the  trenches,  blockhouses,  and 
wire  entanglements  of  the  enemy  had  suffered 
as  never  before,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
numerous  deep  quarries  and  immense  caverns 
for  which  this  region  is  celebrated.     Many  of 

these  caverns  are  pre- 
historic. It  has  been 
possible  to  enlarge 
them  safely,  because 
of  the  dry  chalky 
rock  formation.  In 
some  of  these  caves, 
as  in  those  of  Mont- 
parnasse,  it  is  sakl 
that  10,000  men  ean 
be  hidden.  Some  of 
the  caverns  had  been 
crushed  in  by  the 
heavy  French  400'Sp 
but  most  of  them 
were  intact.  When 
the  rapid  French 
charge  reached  sudi  a 
place,  it  swept  on,  leaving  the  capttire  to  spe^ 
cial  second  line  troops. 

Nowhere  was  the  German  position  stronger 
than  opposite  the  army  of  General  de 
Maud'huy.  His  soldiers  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  dash  and  power  of  resis- 
tance in  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  at  Verdun,  on 
the  Somme,  and  in  the  first  attack  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  When  word  was  passed 
along  their  line  that  they  had  opposite  them  the 
same  two  divisions  of  the  Prussian  Guard  whidi 
they  had  vanquished  at  Verdun  and  on  the 
Somme,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  In  forty- 
five  minutes  these  troops  had  swept  by  the 
deadly  quarries  of  Bohery,  of  the  Bovettes,  the 
Orage,  and  the  Tonnerre,  had  captured  the 
Pantheon  and  planted  their  flag  on  the  top  of 
the  Fort  of  the  Malmaison,  whose  sombre  i 
dominates  the  high  plateau. 

Equally  brilliant  work  all  along  the  line  j 
the  French  possession  of  eyery  one  of 
objectives,  together  with  more  than  i  i^ood 
prisoners,  of  whom  257  were  officers,  and  with 
much  booty,  including  nearly  200  cannon.  Th< 
Boches,  driven  down  the  northern  slopes, 
withdrew  beyond  the  Ailette* 
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bum  comaming  the  photographs  from  which  the 
s  on  the  succeeding  pages  are  reproduced. 
raUaySp  in  French  ;"Ces  cartes  photographiques 
pour  la  britaille  de  h  Malniaiiion  aj-a;  octobre 
dc  Maudhuy.  Ct.  le  M*««  C  A/'  Translated 
"These  photographic  maps  served  me  for  the 
he  Maimaison,  October  a j-2 5,  1917*  General 
ly.  Comma nder of  t he  nth  A rmy  Coit>s/' 
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THE  QUARRIES   OF   CHARBON    AND  THE  CHEMIN    DES   DAMES 
The  French  first  line  trenches  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  showing,  as  white  dots,  the  glint  of  light  on  the 
helmets  of  the  poilus  in  the  trenches,  just  as  the  French  are  about  to  advance.    This  photograph  was  taken  October  24, 
\^\~,  at  9.30  o'clock  in  rhe  morninj? 


THE    WESTERN    SIDE    OF    FORT   MALMAISON 
And  (in  the  foreground)  the  difficult  quarries  of  Bohery.     Above  them,  the  line  from  left  to  right  is  the  Chemin  des 
Dames.    The  plateau  descends  rapidly  to  the  north.     In  the  distance,  is  the  village  of  Chavignon.     This  photograph 
was  taken  September  16,  1917,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 


THE    QUARRIES    OF    TONNERRE 


Are  seen  on  ihe  northern  slope  of  the  ridge. 


In  these  subterranean  passages  there  was  fierce  %hting  with  greiudes  ant  i 

bayonets 


THb    gUARRltS    OF    BOHERY 
French  heavy  artillery  reducing  the  formidable  trench  of  the  Rancune,     As  there  was  almost  no  breeze,  the  course 
of  Ihe  irench  is  defined  by  the  jmoke.     In  the  foreground  are  parts  of  the  quarries  of  Bohery.     This  photograph  was 
laken  September  loth,  ai  s  o'clock  in  the  evening 
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A    SECTION    OF    THE    CHEMIN    DHS    DAMES 

Immediately  after  the  I'rench  viclorv.     In  the  distance,  the  plateau  of  Oaonne 


THE    RAVINE    NEAR    PARGNY 
I  he  southi-astern  slopes  of  the  ravine  of  the  (libet  near  Par^ny.  showing  the  numerous  entrances  to  caverns 


PHOSPHORUS  AND  FOOD 

Another  Famine  in  Fertilizing  Materials — War's  Demand  for  Sulphuric  Acid  Compli- 
cates the  Problem 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


AS  IMPORTANT  for  the  maintenance 
/\        of  our  food  supply  as  potash  and 

/  \       nitrogen,    discussed    in    previous 

/  %  articles  in  World's  Work  (May 
'^  ^  and  June),  are  two  other  elements, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  As  with  potash 
and  nitrates,  American  agriculture  is  facing  a 
condition  of  short  supply  and  high  prices  of 
these  commodities  also. 

Out  of  approximately  7,000,000  tons  of 
commercial  fertilizing  material  consumed  an- 
nually in. normal  times  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  one  half  consists  of  phosphate 
rock  and  acid  phosphate,  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  phosphate  rock. 
The  domestic  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  this  purpose  in  1914  was  about  1,750,000 
tons,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  phos- 
phate rock.  The  shortage  below  normal 
requirements  for  191 8  is  probably  more  than 
25  per  cent.;  certainly  enough  to  reduce  the 
average  fertility  in  the  regions  where  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  essential,  principally 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  with  its  light  and 
comparatively  exhausted  soils. 

We  have  been  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  overseas  sources  for  potash  and  nitrates. 
Within  the  territorial  bounds  of  the  United 
States  are  the  largest  known  available  deposits 
both  of  sulphur  and  of  phosphate  rock.  The 
obstacles  to  their  utilization  to  the  fullest 
requirements  of  agriculture  are  purely 
technical  and  economic,  arising  from  the  war 
emergency  and  continually  facing  changing 
conditions  as  the  kaleidoscope  of  war's  ne- 
cessities presents  new  aspects  from  day  to  day. 

These  obstacles  are  being  overcome,  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  resumption  of  full  normal  supplies 
of  nitrates  and  potash.  In  the  meantime, 
moreover,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  so  far  as  phosphates  are  concerned  Ger- 
many is  in  worse  plight  than  we  are.  Offset- 
ing  to  a  considerable  extent  Germany's 
ability  to  withhold  potash  from  the  rest  of  the 


world,  is  America's  ability  to  withhold  phos- 
phate from  Germany,  for  this  country  has 
been  the  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  this 
commodity,  and  Germany  the  largest  foreign 
customer.  In  191 3  we  exported  1,366,508 
long  tons  of  phosphate  rock,  of  which  about 
half  went  to  Germany.  In  1915  our  exports 
had  dropped  to  253,421  tons  and  Germany  got 
only  745  tons  of  it  and  received  none  at  all  in 
1916  except  what  went  through  Sweden, 
whose  imports  of  this  material  from  the  United 
States  showed  a  suspicious  jump  from  26,746 
tons  in  191 5  to  56,475  tons  in  19 16.  Germany 
is  now  dependent  for  its  phosphate  supply 
upon  basic  slag,  the  refuse  by-product  from 
the  smelting  of  phosphoric  iron  ores.  The! 
ores  of  Lorraine,  from  which  Germany  draws 
its  chief  supply  of  iron,  are  especially  rich  in 
phosphorus. 

Our  difficulty  is  not  shortage  of  available 
raw  materials  but  lack  of  means  of  converting 
them  into  fertilizers,  and  of  transportation. 
The  phosphate  situation  in  the  United  States 
hinges  largely  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  situa- 
tion; the  two  products  are  inextricably  bound 
together,  so  far  as  the  fertilizer  market  is 
concerned. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  phosphate 
rock  is  now  obtained  are  Florida,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Tennessee.  Florida  furnishes  about 
three  quarters  of  the  entire  present  annual 
output  of  around  2,000,000  tons.  This  com- 
pares with  a  total  production  of  3,111,221 
tons  in  1913,  the  difference  being  mainly 
due  to  the  falling  off  of  the  export  business. 
Many  of  the  Florida  mines  have  been  closed 
down  entirely  since  the  export  trade  began  to 
disappear.  Since  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  there  has  been  a  further 
decline  in  output,  partly  due  to  labor  scarcity, 
in  part  to  high  transportation  cost  and  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  shipping,  and  partly  because 
of  shortage  of  fuel  oil,  upon  which  the  mining 
operations,  in  Florida  especially,  largely  de- 
pend.   The  chief  matter,  however,  to  reduce 
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the  available  supply  of  phosphate  fertilizers, 
is  the  high  cost  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  heavy 
demand  for  this  product  for  munitions  man- 
ufacture and  in  a  vast  range  of  industrial 
processes  that  have  been  stimulated  to  increase 
activity  because  of  war  conditions. 

Phosphate  rock  in  its  raw  or  pulverized 
state  is  of  little  or  no  value  as  fertilizer,  be- 
cause its  phosphorus  content  is  an  insoluble 
form  that  cannot  be  assimilated  by  plants. 
To  convert  a  ton  of  phosphate  rock  into  acid 
phosphate,  making  the  phosphorus  available 
as  phosphoric  acid»  requires  the  treatment  of 
the  rock  with  almost  an  equal  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

While  we  have  in  the  United  States  the 
largest  and  purest  known  deposits  of  sulphur, 
and  these  have  been  developed  very  exten- 
sively in  the  last  few  years,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  sulphuric  acid  production  has 
until  recently  been  from  Spanish  pyrites  from 
the  Rio  Tinto  mines. 

The  increasing  demand  for  sulphuric  acid  in 
munition  and  other  industries  has  developed 
its  manufacture  from  sulphur  sources  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  too  valuable  to  be  urilized 
in  this  way. 

AN    IMPORTANT   ACID 

There  is  almost  no  industry  in  which  sul- 
phuric acid,  often  termed  the  most  important 
of  all  chemicals,  does  not  enter  at  some  stage. 

For  this  increased  supply  of  sulphuric  acid 
we  are  relying  in  part  on  an  accelerated  output 
of  by-product  sulphuric  acid  from  the  smelters 
of  sulphide-bearing  ores,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
great  deposits  of  pure  native  sulphur  in  Louis- 
iana and  Texas, 

More  than  half  a  century  ago.  in  1865,  drillers 
boring  for  petroleum  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  encountered  a 
mass  of  pure  sulphur  100  feet  lhick»  lying 
below  several  hundred  feet  of  quicksand. 
For  thirty  years  thereafter  divers  efforts  were 
made  to  win  the  sulphur  by  means  of  shaft 
mining.  Quicksand  and  poisonous  fumes  ren- 
dered all  these  attempts  futile.  In  1891  the 
problem  in  industrial  chemistry  presented  by 
this  sulphur  deposit,  intrigued  the  professional 
curiosity  of  the  late  Herman  Frasch,  an 
American  chemical  engineer  of  German  birth 
who  had  won  fame  and  fortune  through  his 
discovery  of  manifold  processes  for  the  re- 
covery and  purification  of  petroleum.  For 
twelve  years  Mr.  Frasch  worked  on  the  prob- 


lem.    In   1903  the  recovery  of   sulphur  on  a 
commercial  scale  began.     By  1905  the  output 
had  reached  175,000  tons  annually,  about  the 
amount  we  had   been   importing    from    Ir.ilv 
up  to  five  years  before.     The  world   had  fCr 
years  been  dependent  for  its   sulphur  supply 
upon  the  Sicilian  mines.     Their    impure  pro 
duct,  requiring  refming  operations  after  min- 
ing by  crude  and  wasteful  methods,  could  not 
compete    with    the    perfectly    pure    sulphur 
drawn  from  the  Louisiana  field.     By  1910  our 
imports  of  Sicilian  sulphur  had  entirely  ceased 
and  we  were  beginning  to  export  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.     In  1914  the  combined  output  ui 
the  original  Louisiana  field  and  a  similar  de- 
posit   discovered    later    at    Bryan    Heights. 
Texas,  was  350,000  tons,  of  which    ioo,oa> 
tons  was  exported,  the  remainder  being  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  by   our   rapidly 
developing  rubber  and  oil  refining  Industrie 
and    the   various   other   industrial    processes 
requiring  sulphur  in  their  operation, 

PUMPING    LP    MOUNTAINS   OF    SULPHL!R 

The  Frasch  process  for  the  recoveiy  of  this 
deep-lying  sulphur  is  simplicity  itself,  la 
essence  it  consists  in  pumping  superheated 
steam  at  335°  F.  to  the  sulphur  bed  and  forcing 
the  sulphur  melted  thereby  through  a  pi] 
to  the  surface, 

The  molten  sulphur  is  cooled  in  large  bins. 
As  soon  as  the  water  evaporates  there  is  left 
only  a  residue  of  pure  sulphur,   ready  to  be 
loaded  into  cars.    The  Louisiana  and  Texas 
deposits    now    provide    98  per    cent,    of  thts^ 
country's  sulphur.     Production  can  be  enor-B 
mously    accelerated    with    little    trouble.     It 
took  nearly  nine  months  to  sink  the  first  ten- 
inch  pipe  through  200  feet  of  sulphur;  it  cii 
be  done  now  in  three  days.     Once,   for  d 
monst ration  purposes,  Mr.  Frasch  pumped  six 
wells  continuously  for  two  months;  the  output 
was  122,000  tons  of  sulphur,  or  at  the  rate  of 
732,000  tons  annually!    Literal  mountains  of     j 
sulphur  have  been  accumulated  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time.     Blocks  of  pure  sulphur  250 
feet  long,  i^io  feet  wide  and  6=5  feet  high  re- 
quiring  blasting   into   fragments    before  the 
steamshovels  that  load  a  35-ton  car  in  four- 
teen minutes  can  handle  it.  are  regular  practice. 

The  extent  of  these  sulphur  deposits,  fonnd 
by  deep  volcanic  action  and  forced  to  the  sur- 
face through  the  expansion  of  crystallization, 
has  not  been  even  approximately  determined. 
The  presumption  that  their  life  even  under  the 
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extraordinary  demand  of  war  conditions,  may 
be  measured  in  decades  rather  than  years, 
has  the  indorsement  of  Government  scientists. 
Their  product  in  normal  times,  valued  at 
around  $20  a  ton,  has  been  deemed  too  expen- 
sive to  divert  to  sulphuric  acid  production. 
With  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  it  is 
probable  that  the  manufacture  of  acid  from 
Spanish  pyrites  will  be  resumed,  while  con- 
servation methods  now  being  extended  to  the 
smelter  waste  already  referred  to  will  gradually 
build  up  a  sulphuric  acid  supply  for  America 
that  will  render  us  completely  independent 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  reservation 
of  the  more  valuable  pure  sulphur  for  the 
purposes  to  which  is  is  more  economically 
adapted.  Even  were  present  supplies  ade- 
quate in  volume  for  all  normal  fertilizer 
needs  in  addition  to  the  abnormal  war  require- 
ments, the  nectssarily  high  cost  of  acid  as 
now  produced  would  operate  to  cut  down  the 
distribution  of  acid  phosphate  fertilizer. 

ACID   FROM   SMELTERS 

There  is  coming  into  the  market,  however, 
an  increasing  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  treatment  of  the  fumes  from 
smelters  treating  sulphur-bearing  ores.  Al- 
most all  gold,  copper,  and  zinc  ores  mined  in 
this  country  contain  sulphides.  At  almost 
every  smelter  the  sulphur  content  is  neglected 
and  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  not  only 
with  a  direct  economic  loss,  but  in  some  locali- 
ties ruining  the  adjacent  countryside  by  the 
fumes,  which  are  highly  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion as  evidenced  by  the  barren  landscape  of 
Butte,  Montana.  As  a  result  of  efforts  for 
the  prevention  of  atmospheric  pollution,  not- 
ably the  action  of  the  State  of  Georgia  against 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  suppression  of 
fumes  from  a  smelter  situated  close  to  the 
boundary  line,  processes  for  the  recovery  of 
these  gases  and  the  conversion  of  their  sulphur 
content  into  sulphuric  acid  have  been  so  per- 
fected that  even  under  normal  conditions  they 
pay  well  for  their  installation.  Several  such 
installations  have  been  made  and  more  are 
under  way.  Early  in  1917  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  announced 
its  intention  to  build  a  sulphuric  acid  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  1 ,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Since  the  smelting  industry  is  naturally  con- 
centred in  the  Far  West,  where  the  chief 
metal  mining  operations  are  carried  on,  sul- 
phuric acid  produced  at  smelters  has  to  con- 
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that  his  ability  to  mark  down  and  stalk  ga 
is   almost   uncanny  and  compares   with 
exploits  of  story-book  Indians. 

A  man  of  strong  and  forceful  personal i 
Admiral  Rodman  leaves  a  permanent  impi 
^ion,  and  a  friendly  one,  upon  everybody  w 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is  one  of  i 
men  whom  nobody  forgets  who  has  once  n 
him.  Always  cheerful,  he  has  the  faculty 
imparting  cheerfulness  to  others  arou 
him.  A  thorough  optimist,  he  sees  alws 
the  bright  side  of  things  and  is  never  dov 
cast  for  long. 

Admiral  Rodman  was  born  at  Frankfa 
January  6,  1859,  and  entered  the  Nai 
Academy  at  sixteen,  in  1875.  His  can 
at  Annapolis  as  one  of  his  classmates  tc 
it,  was  devoted  mainly  to  devising  schen 
to  outwit  the  instructors.  Once  in  act' 
service,  however,  he  showed  a  rema 
able  mastery  of  the  practical  details  of 
profession,  winning  the  confidence  of 
superiors  as  he  won  the  affection  anci  enti 
siasttc  cooperation  of  his  subordinates.  Ev< 
c»tTicer  and  man  who  ever  served  with  \ 
swears  by  him.  As  a  junior  officer  he  I 
rather  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
duty  in  important  posts.  As  a  captain 
commanded  successfully  the  Connectkut 
Dflawdre,  and  the  New  York,  was  captain 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  in  chargie 
f>perations  at  Panama,  member  of  the  Ns 
General  Board,  and  director  of  the  Pana 
Railroad  Company.  He  won  his  Rear-j 
miral  s  rank  in  May,  1917,  and  has  since  cc 
manded  four  different  battleship  divisions 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  including  his  present  det 
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''Stormy*'  Wilson,  as  he  has  been  kno 
since  his  Annapolis  days,  has  made  his  j( 
unofficial ly,  even  bigger  than  that,  for  throii 
his  cooperation  with  the  French  Navy  J 
the  contacts  of  his  men  and  ships  with  1 
French  coastwise  and  seafaring  populati 
he  is  building  up  a  tradition  of  good  1 
coupled  with  eflficiency  that  compares  w 
the  similar  link  between  the  two  nations  cl 
Pershing  and  his  soldiers  are  forging  fartl 
inland.  French  navat  men  have  expr^es* 
their  delight  in  a  hundred  ways  at  the  coura 
audacity,  and    seamanlike    skill    of    Admj 


» 


abroad  was  of  real  service  to  his  count r>'  at 
that  time.     Then  came  the  winning  of  the 

battle  efficiency  pennant  by  the  Michigan, 
It  is  diflikiilt  to  convey  to  a  landsman  just 
what  the  winning  of  this  annual  trophy  means 
to  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  warship,  especially 
to  her  commanding  officer,  1 1  is  somewhat  like 
getting  the  croix  de  guerre,  the  *' V,C/\  and  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  all  at  once.  It 
means  that  the  ship  winning  the  right  to  ily 
this  pennant  has  made  the  best  record  of  any 
unit  of  the  American  Navy  for  an  entire  year, 
both  in  gunnery  and  in  engineering;  it  is 
proof  conclusive  that  her  commanding  officer 
is  a  master  of  his  profession  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  Michigan  won  the  pennant  for 
1914.  Then,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  she 
went  aground,  A  shoal  in  the  shifting,  sandy 
bottom  off  the  shallow  Jersey  coast  where  the 
charts  said  no  shoal  should  be;  a  current  set- 
ling  inshore — ^"it  might  have  happened  to 
any  of  us/*  as  one  of  Admiral  Niblack's  pro- 
fessional associates  put  it.  The  ship  was  un- 
injured and  floated  next  high  tide^ — but  Navy 
regulations  call  for  a  court-martial  when  a  ship 
runs  aground,  though  ever  so  lightly,  and 
'^Dlain  Niblack  was  found  technically  guilty 


of  negligence  and  sentenced  to  be  reduced 
twenty  numbers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
reduced  the  sentence  to  the  loss  of  five  num- 
bers and  sent  him  back  to  command  the 
Michigan  again.  Detail  to  the  General  Board 
of  the  Navy  was  followed  by  promotion  last 
August  to  Rear-Admiral. 

Admiral  Niblack  was  bom  at  Mncennes, 
Indiana,  July  25,  1859.  His  Annapolis  class 
of  '80  had  rather  a  difficult  time  finding  things 
to  do,  for  at  that  time  there  were  more  officers  in 
the  Navy  than  there  were  ships  for  them. 
^  oung  Niblack  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  this  period  in  w'ork  for  the  Smithsonian 
institutinn.  One  of  his  classmates,  comment- 
ing on  his  scientific  certainty  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  his  professional  work,  recently 
attributed  his  accurate  habits  of  study  and 
classification  of  knowledge  to  his  Smithsonian, 
experience.  In  the  Spanish  War  he  saw 
service  in  the  Philippines,  and  his  diplo- 
matic experiences  include  a  two  years'  term 
as  Naval  Attach^  at  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  an 
excellent  linguist,  speaking  all  the  western 
European  tongues*  and  it  is  violating  no 
confidence  to  say  that  he  is  likely  to  have  use 
for  them  all. 
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Drawn  from  a  photograph  ©  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 


Rear-Admiral  Herbert  O.  Dunn 

He  is  neat  and  courteous,  and  is  "  forceful  without  being  noisy  about  it ' 


IF  YOU  happen  to  be  sailing  the  North 
Atlantic  and  meet  a  short,  rather  chunky 
American  Naval  officer  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a  Rear-Admiral;  if  that  uniform 
is  tailored  to  the  ultimate  of  sartorial 
perfection,  with  every  last  inch  of  braid,  gold 
lace,  and  insignia  varying  not  a  hairsbreadth 
from  their  proper  places  as  prescribed  in  the 
regulations;  if  the  officer  inside  of  this  uniform 
is  as  precise  and  trim  in  manner  and  personal 
appearance  as  his  outward  garb,  you  would 
be  Justified  in  guessing  that  you  were  face 
to  face  with  "  Herbie''  Dunn. 

Don't  gather  the  impression  that  Admiral 
Dunn  is  a  martinet.  Rather,  if  he  had  to  be 
characterized  in  a  single  expression,  he  might 
be  called  whatever  is  the  deep»w^ater  equiva- 
lent for  beau  sahreur.  He  is  as  accurate  and 
precise  in  his  manner  and  methods  as  he  is  in 
his  personal  appearance;  dignified  without 
being   aloof,    genial   without   being   familiar. 


^i^_    .. 


everything  "ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion" 
and  who  gets  what  he  wants  from  his  subor- 
dinates by  the  simple  process  of  letting  them 
understand  what  he  expects  of  them,  and  then 
letting  them  alone,  each  to  achieve  the  results 
in  his  own  way.  Which,  among  other  things, 
explains  why  his  juniors  in  the  service  refer 
to  him  as  "  Herhie/*  but  in  addressing  him  are 
especially  punctilious  about  the  salutes  and 
formalities  imposed  by  the  Navy  regulations 
and  the  traditions  of  the  service. 

It  may  be  related  that  he  has  been  concerned 
in  at  least  one  spectacular  incident  of  war  since 
his  detail  to  duty  in  European  waters  last 
November.  A  U-boat  captain  thought  he 
would  inllict  a  little  scbrecklichkeit  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Azores,  who,  being  Portu- 
guese, were  the  Kaiser's  enemies.  He  ap- 
proached the  harbor  of  Ponta  Delgada  and 
fired  a  few  shells  into  the  town.  He  had  not 
noticed,  however,  that  an  American  naval  craft 
'  ■      *    ^*     '  irbor,  hidden  from  his  view 
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by  the  sea  wall.  Just  how  the  American  ves- 
sel fired  over  the  breakwater  and  gave  the 
apostle  of  kultur  a  swift  and  fatal  dose  of  his 
own  medicine  has  been  told  by  Admiral  Dunn 
in  official  reports,  and  some  day  the  'public 
will  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  details. 

Admiral  Dunn's  rise  in  the  Navy  and  his 
selection  for  his  present  important  post  of 
duty  have  not  resulted  from  spectacular 
exploits  nor  been  due  to  accidental  ckuses. 
From  his  early  days  in  the  service,  he  has  been 
known  among  his  associates  as  a  clear  thinker, 
a  hard  worker  of  the  "plugger"  type,  and  a 
most  enthusiastic  student  of  every  phase  and 
branch  of  Naval  affairs.  While  still  a  lieu- 
tenant he  invented  and  patented  the  "  Dunn 
anchor"  which  has  since  become  a  world-wide 
standard.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  in  the  stockless  anchor,  then 
just  coming  into  general  use,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  and  is  quite  generally  used  in  our 
own  Navy. 

"Admiral  Dunn  is  forceful  without  being 
noisy  about  it,"  is  the  way  one  of  his  Navy 
associates  expressed  it.  "He  always  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  doing  and  everybody  about 
him  recognizes  that  fact  and  listens  when  he 


talks.    There  are  few  meJ 
are  as  well  poised  at  all  tj 

Admiral  Dunn's  hobby  [ 
Island  Sound,  not  far  fro{ 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
fess  to  be  a  farmer,  but 
development  of  the  lit  tie 
and  which,  until  the  deat| 
years  ago,  was  as  much 
can  be  called  home  b}'  a  NJ 
his  studious  and  quiet  tasttj 
Admiral  Dunn  has  the  rep 
of  the  best  bridge  players  i| 
saying  a  good  deal  in  vie 
bridge  that  may  be  found 
room.     Here,  again,  his  st| 
mental  alertness  stand  hir 

Admiral  Dunn's  45  yeaT| 
been  marked  by  a  wide 
including  command  of  thel 
a  captain,  and  such  shore  [ 
of  New  York  Harbor  an^ 
gineering  materials.     Whc 
entered  the  war.  Admiral  I 
flag  rank  in  191 5,  was  in  c] 
Five  of  the  battleship  fc 
fleet,  with  the  Connedkui  \ 


RESTORING  CRIPPLED  SOLDIERI 

USEFUL  LIFE 

Thinking  Affected  More  Than  Walking  by  the  Loss  of  a  Leg — The  Cr| 

That  He  Can  Enjoy  Life  and  Be  Useful — Coddling  by  Frier 

timentalists  Has  Done  Much  Harm — Canada  Leads  the| 

in  Restoration  Work — Her  Methods 


BY 


THOMAS  GREGORY 


WHEN  a  man  loses  his  leg  in 
war  it  affects  his  thinking 
more  than  it  affects  his 
walking.  Science  can  sup- 
ply him  with  an  artificial 
leg  that  will  answer  almost  all  his  needs.  But 
if  he  finds  he  is  maimed  in  any  way,  his  first 
thought  is  "  Nobody  has  any  use  for  a  cripple." 
He  feels  that  he  is  done  for,  and  unless  he  can 
be  quickly  shown  that  he  still  has  a  chance, 
he  is  done  for.  He  lost  his  nerve  when  he 
lost  his  leg. 


After  nearly  four  year^ 
nations  are  just  learning 
cripple  back  on  the  indusi 
have  done  the  pioneer  wol 
— ^we  may  have  half  a  mill 
to  be  spared  the  painful  e| 
disheartening  failures  of 
early  years  of  the  war. 
The  difficulties  to  be  ovel 
the  experience  of  our  allie^ 
that  experience  there  star 
lying  principles  that  we  si: 
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and  friends  as  well.  The  "patriotic"  hystcri 
of  the  public  has  seriously  hampered  efforl 
to  give  the  war  cripple  a  fair  start  in  civil ia 
life  in  some  communities.  Public  glorificatio 
of  the  returned  soldier  has  mounted  to  sue 
heights  of  sentimentality  that  the  police  hav 
been  afraid  to  attempt  to  restrain  him,  n 
rqatter  what  excesses  he  might  indulge  u 
"Treating"  the  returned  soldier  resulted  i 
France  in  a  huge  crop  of  habitual  drunkard 
among  the  maimed  veterans  of  the  first  yea 
or  two  of  wan  "  Hospital-itis,"  or  the  habi 
of  doing  nothing  but  be  taken  care  of.  w^a 
responsible  in  the  first  year  of  war  for  th 
fact  that  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  cripples  wer 
willing  even  to  attempt  to  go  back  to  thei 
former  status  as  wage-earners.  Coddling  c 
disabled  soldiers  in  '* convalescent  homes*'  i 
England  and  Canada  resulted  so  disastrous! 
that  these  amateur  hospitals  have  been  severel 
condemned  by  the  Army  medical  authorities. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  understan 
that  the  returned  soldier  is  human,  like  th 
rest  of  us,  and  just  as  likely  to  imbibe  fah 
notions  and  have  his  head  turned  by  adulatia 
as  any  one  else.  The  nation  owes  a  specie 
debt  ((f  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  bee 
disabled  in  its  service,  but  the  expression  t 
that  |:;ratilude  must  be  made  with  due  regar 
to  the  interests  of  the  veteran  himself.  U 
stead  of  being  persuaded  that  he  is  helple* 
and  condemned  to  pauperized  idleness,  tli 
inevitable  result  of  over-sentimeniality.  Ii 
must  be  convinced  that  his  family,  his  friend: 
and  his  community  expect  him  to  prove  hin 
self  a  real  hero  by  continuing  to  play  a  man 
part  in  life.  The  one  calamity  to  which  it 
unjust  to  sentence  the  crippled  soldier  is  a  lif 
of  idleness;  the  one  greatest  service  the  natio 
can  render  him  is  to  fit  him  to  utilize  all  hi 
remaining  powers  to  the  greatest  possibl 
advantage,  to  become  again  a  man  among  mer 

CRIPPLE     CAN     AND     MUST     FINALLY     COMPET 

In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  over  th 
returned  soldier  there  are  always  many  job 
and  many  more  promises  of  jobs  for  cripples 
The  Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Department  of  Labor  recently  ail 
nounced  that,  in  response  to  a  quest ionniir 
sent  to  every  employer  of  labor  in  the  stat« 
positions  had  been  offered  for  no  less  thai 
42,111  disabled  American  soldiers  and  sailon 
But  after  the  patnoftc  fervor  has  died  down 
the  disabled  veteran  must  compete  with 
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physically  sound  if  he  is  to  continue  to  hold 
his  job.  Already  there  is  a  decided  reaction 
among  French  manufacturers  and  business 
men  against  the  employment  of  the  war  cripple 
unless  he  is  particularly  skilled.  A  prominent 
American  manufacturer  expressed  the  business 
view  recently  thus: 

"  1  am  first  an  American  and  a  patriot,  and 
as  such  1  will  aid  these  men  in  every  way 
possible.  I  am  also  a  manufacturer,  with 
economical  responsibilities  to  my  stockholders, 
employees,  and  others,  and  as  such  1  cannot 
consider  these  men  as  employees  unless  1  am 
convinced  it  is  a  sound  business  proposition." 

That  the  crippled  soldier  can  be  returned  to 
industry  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  business  pro- 
position for  the  employer,  provided  he  is 
properly  trained  to  the  trade  or  occupation  he 
engages  in,  has  been  proved  in  all  of  the  allied 
countries,  and,  through  experience  with  in- 
dustrial cripples,  in  America.  Ten  per  cent, 
of  the  4,ooo  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  are  employing  men  who 
have  been  disabled  in  some  way.  Information 
recently  collected  by  F.  W.  Keough,  editor  of 
American  Industries,  the  official  organ  of  the 
association,  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  any  intelligent  man,  no  matter  how 
disabled,  can,  by  the  aid  of  some  special  device, 
hold  his  own  with  other  workers. 

CONGRESS   IS    RUINING   A   GOOD    PLAN 

To  fit  the  war  cripple  to  work  under  fair 
conditions  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
scheme  or  programme  that  will  carry  him  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  Army  surgeons  have 
done  all  they  can  for  him.  Our  Government 
has  as  yet  arrived  at  no  defined  policy  as  to 
this  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
soldier,  which  includes  his  reeducation  in  his 
old  calling,  or  in  a  new  one  if  he  is  unfitted  for 
the  old.  There  is  plenty  of  information  avail- 
able, and  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  are  clearly 
indicated  by  the  experience  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada.  In  January,  1918,  a 
conference  was  called  by  Surgeon-General 
Gorgas,  at  which  there  were  representatives 
of  every  governmental  and  private  agency 
that  could  conceivably  have  any  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  crippled  veteran.  A  compre- 
hensive plan  that  satisfied  all  requirements 
was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  was  prepared 
for  submission  to  Congress.  Then  politicians 
took  a  hand;  motives  were  questioned,  jeal- 
ousies aroused,  personal  ambitions  insinuated. 


k. 


One  by  one  the  individua 
deeply  concerned  were  eli| 
whole  matter  is  in   the 
with  no  assurance  that  the| 
in  time  to  be  of  service  tc 
of  injured  men  who  wil! 
from  France  this  year. 

The  absence  of  a  cor 
covering  the  whole  career 
to  his  final  restoration  tc 
seriously  hampers  the  MJ 
mental  treatment  of  the! 
making  it  impossible  to  aJ 
beginning,  that  he  is  actual 
the   best   possible   chancel 

The  plan  now  under  conl 
ington  would  leave  the  il 
sailor   under  full   militaq 
discharge  from  the  Army 
course,  will  not  be  until  h\ 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  col 
mental  health.     Then,  if  ul 
any  gainful  occupation  wi| 
tional   training,   he  can 
Federal   Board  for  Vocatl 
follow  a  prescribed  coursl 
failure  to  do  this  can  be  pJ 
tion  of  the  monthly  coml 
for    under    the    War    Rif 
Special  schools  for  the  W2 
established,  as  well  as  arrarl 
in  existing  schools  of  all  ki| 
the  placement   in   industr 
after  completing  their  traj 
with  private  agencies  ancj 
gifts  and  donations  from 
contemplated.     This  perml 
as  that  of  the  Red  Cross,  wi| 
way.     At  the  Red  Cross  Ir 
and  Disabled  Men,  in  Ne| 
teachers    are   taking   spec 
industrial  needs  of  the  crl 
between  the  military  medl 
the  Board  is  provided,  so[ 
work  used  for  curative  pul 
tals  may  lead  up  to  vocatf 
discharge. 

Except  for  the  proposal 
for  Vocational  Education [ 
to  order  the  discharged  s| 
longer  a  military  unit  but 
to  pursue  a  course  of  stut 
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None  of  the  other  belligerents  has  gone  as  far 
as  that;  not  even  Gennany.  Canada,  the  only 
one  of  the  allied  governments  that  made  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  war  cripple  a  govern- 
mental concern  early  in  the  war,  has  tried 
many  experiments  and  progressed  farther  than 
any  of  the  others.  Canada,  however,  still 
leaves  it  to  the  individual  to  determine  whether 
he  shall  be  reeducated  or  not.  In  England, 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  crippled  soldier's 
pension  by  the  amount  of  his  earning  capacity 
had  to  be  abandoned  and  a  fixed  minimum 
pension  established  as  an  inducement  to 
war  cripples  to  undergo  vocational  training. 
In  France  the  work  is  still  in  private  hands, 
in  cooperation  with  the  military  authorities. 
There  is  no  one  in  France  who  can  say  to  the 
discharged  French  soldier:  "You  must  learn 
a  trade  or  suffer  a  penalty  for  not  doing  so." 

"A  good  many  people  who  have  not  had 
actual  experience  in  dealing  with  cripples 
have  glibly  advanced  the  proposal  that  the 
disabl^  soldier  should  be  given  no  choice  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  should  undertake  train- 
ing," says  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Director  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  and  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  cripple  in  industry.  "  Retain 
him  under  military  discipline,  they  say,  and 
assign  him  to  attend  trade  school  as  he  would 
be  assigned  to  sentry  duty.  Such  a  theory 
is  nothing  short  of  pernicious  and,  if  put  in 
practice,  would  end  in  confusion.  While  a 
soldier  may  submit  to  be  ordered  to  a  class- 
room, no  authority  in  the  world  can  make  him 
receptive  to  the  instruction  or  interested  in 
the  subject.  In  fact,  compulsion  would  effect 
just  the  opposite  result.  Then,  again,  public 
opinion,  always  at  an  emotional  stage  as  the 
returned  men  begin  to  arrive  from  the  front, 
will  not  tolerate  such  a  course.  The  public 
takes  the  attitude — and  the  soldiers  them- 
selves second  it — that  though  men  have  en- 
listed for  military  service  to  defend  their 
country,  they  have  not  enlisted  for  compulsory 
trade  school  attendance,  and  that  upon  return- 
ing from  the  front,  disabled  and  weary,  they 
should  at  least  have  the  right  to  go  back  home 
to  their  families. 

"There  are  two  attitudes  the  man  may  take. 
One  is  that  he  has  done  his  duty  by  his  country, 
been  seriously  crippled  in  its  performance, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
— it  would  be  an  outrage  to  expect  a  disabled 
hero  to  go  out  again  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread! 


As  no  pension  is  adequate  to  live  on,  this  means 
at  least  partial  dependence,  either  upon  rela* 
tives  or  the  conimunity.  The  second  attitude 
is  that  he  must  continue  to  do  his  full  duty  to 
his  country,  as  befitting  a  soldier  and  a  man; 
that  he  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  fit  him- 
self for  a  position  of  independence  and  self- 
support.  He  must  be  influenced  to  make  for 
himself  this  latter  decision,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  he  can  be  brought  to  do  so. 
And  his  family  must  be  converted  as  well — 
persuaded  that  time  spent  now  in  thorough 
preparation  will  pay  in  the  long  run.  Thou^ 
the  voice  of  authority  is  impotent,  persuasion, 
backed  by  the  right  type  of  personal  influence, 
will  accomplish  the  desired  end." 

Until  the  crippled  soldier  is  finally  discharged 
from  service,  however,  Canada's  experience 
indicates  the  advisability  of  unmixed  military 
control.  Without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  invalided  soldier  the  essential  medical 
and  surgical  care.  Under  the  experiment  of 
mixed  control,  too,  discipline  collapsed  utterly. 

While  the  wishes  of  the  man  himself  must 
be  considered  when  his  preparation  for  civil 
life  begins,  there  is  required  a  certain  degree 
of  control  to  keep  him  from  electing  employ- 
ment of  a  kind  likely  to  be  overcrowded. 
Many  disabled  men  take  a  fancy  for  a  trade 
that  carries  no  insurance  of  continuous  liveli- 
hood. The  occupation  of  chauffeur,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  blacklisted  in  Canada,  as  an 
unsuitable  trade  for  which  to  train  the  disabled 
soldiers;  there  will  be  more  able-bodied  chauf- 
feurs after  the  war  than  there  is  room  for. 
So  too,  they  are  discouraged  from  undertaking 
to  learn  purely  clerical  occupations  unless 
they  have  very  exceptional  qualifications. 

The  Canadian  view  is  that  men  in  process 
of  recuperation  from  their  wounds  are  not 
normal;  that  they  should  not  be  harshly  criti- 
cized or  blamed  for  their  unwillingness,  but 
that  all  the  time,  patience,  and  tact  required 
to  induce  them  willingly  to  enter  selected 
occupations  and  receive  special  training  for 
them  should  be  given  without  stint.  Canada 
has  come  nearer  to  working  out  a  complete 
and  unified  scheme  for  the  care  of  the  war 
cripple  than  has  any  of  the  other  countries  en- 
gaged in  fighting  Germany.  Racially,  tem- 
peramentally, geographically,  and  economi- 
cally Canada  is  more  like  the  United  States 
than  any  other  belligerent.  Canada's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  war  cripple,  therefore,  should 
be  the  best  lamp-posts  for  our  guidance. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


THE  GUN  THAT  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 
One  type  of  the  ''air-icmi"*  or  pneiuniitic  hammer  ined  in  ship  const nic lion  fur  riveting  and  for  a  variety  oT  other  purposes 


EARL'^'  in  the  war  we  heard  a  great  deaf 
about  the  German  42-centimeter  gun. 
Then  the  Eoghsh  ''four-point-seven*' 
anti-aircraft  gun  attracted  attention.  Lately 
we  have  read  of  the  remarkable  performances 
of  the  French  three-inch  gun,  the  wonderful 
little  "seventy-five/'  Now  the  German  gun 
that  has  been   shelling  Paris  at  a   range  of 
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75  miles  has  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  record 
of  schrecklichkeiL 

But  the  gun  that  will  win  the  war  is  none  of 
these.  It  is  a  weapon  of  which  America  already 
has  countless  batteries  in  action.  Its  bore  is 
only  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  a  mere  toy  beside 
even  the  "seventy-five/*  but  it  has  a  range  of 
5,000  miles.    Hats  off  to  the  **air-gun"! 
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"AIR  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR'* 
Tbone  poster^  put  up  by  the  U.  5,  Shipping  Board  in  every  shipyard  r  eiziphasixe  the  importance  of 
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air  in  shipbuilding 


The  World's  Work 
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THE  AIR-GUM  AT  WORK  INSTEAD  OF  A  HAMMER 

While  one  woiiier  i»  Head  ins  up  nvets  in  ihe  deck  of  a  iiteel  ahipv    The  air-gun  take%  the  place  of  ihtr  Ikaminer  and  cold^dlibet. 
■njihicr  is  caulking  the  scam  wiih  il-un  "air-gun"  workman  is  chipping  the  edge  of  a  boiler-bead 


That  is  what  ever\'  shipyard  worker  calls  the 
tool  that  made  possible  the  biggest  splash  in 
history,  when  nearly  loo  ships,  aggregating 
nearly  half  a  million  tons,  slipped  off  the  ways 
of  American  shipyards  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Without  the  pneumatic  hammer,  the  build- 
ing of  a  tenth  part  of  these  ships  would  have 
been  impossible. 

The  air-gun  is  taking  its  place,  too.  alongside 
the  polo  mallet,  the  tennis  racquet,  and  the 
brassie  as  an  implement  of  sport.  The  most 
exciting  international  sponing  event  of  recent 
years  is  the  contest,  now  in  full  swing,  for  the 


riveting  championship  of  the  world.  T 
times  in  as  many  months  the  title  has  citj 
the  Atlantic;  it  has  been  held  in  Englauii 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  now  remj 
it  has  been  held  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  oi 
Great  Lakes,  with  Pacific  ports  as  close 
tenders.  Down  on  the  Gulf  there  are  riv< 
gangs  that  hope  some  day  to  bring  the  cl 
pionship  to  that  section. 

The  world's  record,  as  this  is  writtc 
held  by  John  Moir  of  Belfast,  whose  ocri 
performance  of  i  \aog  standard  rivets  in 
floors  of  a  ship  in  a  nine-hour  day  elicit 
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THE  PNEUMATIC  DRILL 
Side-parttM3'  of  the  air-gim.  tn  use  riming  out  a  nvei^bole  io  the  deck  of  a  steel  ^.p 
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THE  PNEUMATIC  CAULKER  AT  WORK 
By  its  aid  wooden  &hii»  are  finished  m  record  tiitie 


BORING  FOR  THE  DRIFT  BOLTS 

They  are  long  sted  piiis  that  hold  the  planks 


cablegram  of  congratulation  from  Director- 
General  Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  To  average  400  rivets 
per  gang  per  day  is  the  mark  the  American 
yards  are  trying  to  reach. 

The  importance  of  rivets  is  obvious  when  it  is 
realized  that  even  a  comparatively  small  steel 
freighter,  say  5.500  deadweight  tons,  has  more 
than  half  a  milh'on  rivets  in  its  construction; 
a  10,000  ton  ship  will  have  nearly  a  million 
rivets.  Most  ot  these  must  be  watertight. 
many  of  them  oil-tight  as  well.  Rivets  hold 
together  the  plates  and  beams  that  form  the 


keel,  the  floors,  and  the  frames  of  the  ship; 
they  fasten  the  shell  plates  to  each  other  and 
to  the  frames;  they  secure  the  inner  sheathing 
or  "ceiling"  and  the  bulkheads  that  divide 
the  watertight  compartments;  they  fasten 
the  deck-beams  in  place  and  the  decks  to  the 
beams;  they  attach  the  hatch-coamings  and 
make  the  upper  works  secure;  from  boilers 
and  shaft 'tunnels  lo  bridge  and  cro'nest.  the 
building  of  the  ship  depends  upon  rivets,  rivets, 
and  nothing  but  rivets. 

The  standard  riveting  gang  consists  of  three 
men,    the   riveter   himself,    the   '*passer-up/' 
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THE  PNEUMATIC  DRILL 
Boring  ho(c»  for  ircmjub  that  fasten  skin  to  ribs 


In  the  sister  J 


DRIVING  DRIFT  BULl^S 
oci  o(  a  3, 500- Ion  d^dweight  wooden  cat^F*^^'^* 


A   HEADINC.   MACHINE 

Air  is  UBtrd  to  upcj^le  this  licadinii;  machtne  which  cofiviuts  a  bar  of 

fetet'l  into  a  drift-bolt 


sometiines  also  known  as  the  *'holder-<m,"and 
the  heater  btjy.  In  aintests  for  records  the 
skilled  nve>er  will  use  two  ''passers-up.** 
The  heater-boy  usually  uses  a  simple  portable 
forge,  burning  coal  or  coke,  to  bring  the  rivets 
to  the  necessary  cherry-red  heat:  in  indoor 
work  an  electric  rivet-heater  is  often  used. 
The  heater-boy  tosses  the  "hot  pin,"  as  the 
workers  call  them  Jo  the  passer-up,  who  catches 
it  in  a  wooden  box  or  a  metal  funnel  and  with 
his  tongs  inserts  it  in  the  hole,  where  he 
holds  it  fimily.  either  with  a  *' dolly-bar** 
which  is  a  steel  bar  bent  to  whatever  shape 
suits  the  user's  convenience,  or  with  an  air- 
gun.  On  outside  shell  work  both  the  holder- 
on  and  the  riveter  himself  use  air-guns  fre- 
quently. 

The  skill  of  an  expert  riveter  with  an  air-gun 
makes  of  his  work  a  performance  as  interesting 
to  watch  as  that  of  a  Japanese  juggler.  The 
rivet  must  be  "set'*  so  that  its  shank  exactly 
fills  the  hole  in  the  plates  or  beams:  both  heads 
must  be  tight  against  the  plates  and  any  warp 


1>RH  I  1  COUNTERSINKING   HOLLs 

At   une  upunilK»n.   while   the  pneumatic:   hammer   is  ilfiTinf  the 

spikesw  in  the  deck  of  a  woodrn  ship 

or  bulge  in  the  plate  must  be  pulled  down  flat 
by  the  rivet,  so  that  the  resulting  joint  is 
water-tight;  the  head  formed  by  the  riveter 
must  be  uniform  with  all  the  other  rivet-heads, 
whether  cone,  button,  or  flush,  depending 
upon  the  location  and  purpose. 

Under  a  pressure  of  loo  pounds  of  air  to  the 
square  inch  the  piston  of  the  standard  pneu- 
matic hammer  used  for  ship  work  strikes  760 
blows  a  minute  on  the  rivet -set;  some  fast 
workers  get  more  speed  by  using  a  shorter 
hammer-piston. 

The  pneumatic  drill,  the  companion  tool 
of  the  pneumatic  hammer,  produces  rotary 
motion  instead  of  percussion.  Its  principle 
is  exactly  that  of  the  steam  engine,  the  com- 
pressed air  operating  two  or  four  tiny  pistons 
which  are  connected  by  gearing  to  a  central 
rotating  shaft  carrying  a  drill-chuck. 

The  air-plant  may  be  compared  to  the  heart 
of  the  shipyard.  It  is  the  main  driving  force  be- 
hind UncleSam*sshipbuilding programme,  Th< 
ship-builders  say  that  *' Air  will  win  the  war." 
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A  TWO  MAN  **AIR^UN" 
For  diivins  drift  bolls  and  trctmails 


ANOTHER  APPLICATION  QF  COMl  :,.-:.  i-.. 
Ill  wooden  ship  work  —a  poriabJe  bu»  saw 
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MARSHAL  FERDINAND  FOCH 


Under  whose  command  the  Allied  armies  regained  the  offensive  and 
ach levied  such  success  that  he  has  been  rewarded  by  his  Government  with 
the  highest  miJitary  honor  in  its  gift,  the  baton  c^a  Marshal  of  France 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


Number  5 


TWO  big  facts  emerge  from  the  vast  de- 
tails of  the  world  war:  That  in  the 
west,  the  Allies  have  been  able  to  take 
the  offensive,  and  that  in  the  east, 
definite  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
restore  an  eastern  front. 

Foch  had  been  waiting  for  the  Americans. 
Thanks  to  our  transport  service,  which  achieved 
extraordinary  success  in  the  handling  of  our 
ships,  and  thanks  to  the  British,  who  lent  us 
vessels  to  carry  60  per  cent,  of  our  troops,  we 
have  got  more  than  a  million  men  to  France. 
The  combatant  element  of  this  million  gave  Foch 
the  necessary  strength  to  launch  with  safety  the 
attack  that  demolished  the  Soissons-ChSteau- 
Thierry-Rheims  salient,  and  gave  the  Germans 
their  first  recent  experience  of  the  road  to  ulti- 
mate defeat. 

When  General  Pershing  exclaimed  in  France 
a  year  ago,  "  Lafayette,  we  have  come!"  he  spoke 
as  prophet  rather  than  as  reporter.  But  his  pro- 
phecy was  sound,  for  even  though  at  this  second 
Battle  of  the  Marne  the  French  numbered  70 
per  cent,  of  the  victorious  troops  and  the  Ameri- 
cans shared  the  honors  of  the  other  30  per  cent, 
with  the  British  and  the  Italians,  nevertheless 
the  Americans  were  there  in  force  enough  to  be  an 
indispensable  element  of  the  battle.  And  one 
can  not  read  the  record  of  their  glory  there  with- 
out a  thrill  of  exultation.  Pride  that  our  boys 
were  conspicuous  by  their  bravery,  even  in  the 
company  of  the  finest  veterans  in  France,  out- 
runs our  solemn  joy  that  America  at  last  has 
taken  a  man's  sized  place  upon  the  battle  line. 

In  the  east  our  Government  has  committed 
itself  to  the  urgent  task  of  saving  Russia  from 

Goi>y righted,  t9r8^  by  Doubledty, 


economic  ruin  and  political  chaos  as  well  as  from 
German  exploitation.  Russia's  state  had  be- 
come not  only  a  nightmare  of  anarchy  and  fam- 
ine and  oppression  to  the  Russians,  but  one  of 
the  gravest  dangers  to  the  Allied  cause,  in 
another  year,  Germany,  if  unrestrained,  could 
organize  great  supplies  of  food  and  oil  and  min- 
erals, and  gather  probably  a  million  fighting 
men  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Russia 
— enough,  perhaps,  to  make  the  war  inter- 
minable. Action  was  needed,  to  save  Russia 
and  to  save  ourselves.  The  President's  solution 
is  a  small  expedition,  capable  of  great  expansion 
if  the  need  arise,  first  military  and  then  economic 
in  its  mission  of  aid,  cooperating  with  the  Jap- 
anese upon  a  full  equality  and  guaranteeing  to 
Russia  its  freedom  from  all  territorial  and  other 
selfish  aims.  The  freedom-loving  Czechoslovak 
army,  which  it  is  the  expedition's  first  duty  to 
relieve,  has  made  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
marches  in  history;  and  it  is  a  force  around 
which,  as  sincerely  as  around  the  disinterested 
Americans,  the  elements  of  Russian  regeneration 
can  rally.  Backed  by  the  power  of  America 
and  Japan,  befriended  by  the  money  and  sup- 
plies they  bring,  and  assured  of  moral  support 
for  a  strong  democratic  government,  the  Russians 
of  Siberia  have  every  opportunity  to  rejoin  the 
battle  for  their  liberties  which  the  Germans  and 
the  Bolsheviki  now  threaten  more  dangerously 
than  ever  did  the  Czar.  The  military  importance 
of  a  battle  front  established  at  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains is  equalled  by  the  political  example  of  a  self- 
governing  Russian  democracy  in  Siberia,  upon 
which  the  European  Russians  may  look  with 
envy  that  may  lead  to  emulation. 
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Who  for  many  years  before  the  war  studied  the  problems  involved  in  the 
operation  of  a  law  for  universal  military  service,  with  the  result  that  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  the  management  of  the  draft  that  Congress  wished  to  vote 
him  a  commission  of  lieutenant-general.  The  new  draft  act  is  based  upon  his 
recommendat  ions 
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MR.  JOSEPH  LEE 


PresJent  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  which  has  "ringed  about 
the  cantonments  with  a  circle  of  ready  but  unforced  hospitality"  for  the 
benefit  of  enlisted  men  and  visiting  relatives  or  friends 


The  March  of  Events 


Our  First  Steps  in  Russia 

T  FIRST  the  plans  of  the  Administration 
for  assisting  Russia  may  seem  somewhat 
L  disappointing  and  inadequate.  In  con- 
ton  with  Japan  we  are  to  send  a  small  mih'- 
'orce,  a  few  thousand  men,  to  aid  the  Czecho- 
ks  against  the  Austrians  and  Germans  who 
ttacking  them,  and  to  "steady  any  efforts 
If-govemment  or  self-defense  in  which  the 
ans  themselves  may  be  willing  to  accept 
ance."  These  troops  will  be  used  also  to 
1  military  stores  at  Archangel  and  Vladi- 
<k,  and  act  as  a  rear  guard  for  the  Czecho- 
ks  as  they  advance  toward  European  Russia 
ay  of  the  Siberian  Railroad.  A  commission 
osed  of  economists,  merchants,  engineers,  rail- 
men,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  will  be  sent 
1  the  Russians  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation. 
our  Government  and  Japan  accompany 
innouncement  with  the  most  solemn  assur- 
to  the  Russian  people  that  they  have  no 
>se  other  than  to  assist  Russia  against  the 
lan  invader  and  to  aid  in  restoring  this  great 
:ry  to  its  rightful  possessors. 
ibis  hardly  amounts  to  the  "intervention" 
likh  there  has  been  almost  a  general  demand. 
less  does  it  insure  the  immediate  reestab- 
cnt  of  an  eastern  front.  Yet  the  Russian 
:k)n  inevitably  involves  the  greatest  diffi- 
!S.  German  propaganda  has  already  led 
eople  far  astray,  the  country  at  present  is 
6  possession  of  a  crowd  of  irresponsible  ad- 
irers,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  large 
1  army  at  this  moment  might  arouse  the 
est  hostility.  Furthermore  the  Allies,  en- 
l  as  they  are  on  the  western  front  and  in  other 
res  of  war,  might  find  it  impossible  to  trans- 
aind  maintain  a  great  force  along  the  line  of 
rans-Siberian  Railroad.  Out  of  all  the  Rus- 
welter  one  fact  stands  out  predominantly; 
kUies  can  save  this  nation  from  destruction 
n  co5peration  with  the  Russian  people  them- 
;,  and  we  can  hardly  afford,  at  the  beginning, 
luse  that  hostility  against  ourselves  which  the 
going  Russian  masses  are  beginning  to  mani- 
gainst  their  German  oppressors. 
>st  historians  date  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
the  day  that  he  invaded  Spain.  England 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Spanish  people  in  small 
at  first,  afterward  in  larger  numbers.  It 
unlikely  that  Germany's  attempt  to  disrupt 
>artition  Russia  may  similarly  prove  to  be 
idventure  that  will  destroy  her.  In  any 
rehensive  survey  of  the  present  war  Russia 
V  the  central  point.  In  reality  this  is  what 
rorld  is  fighting  for.  Germany  has  repeat- 
signified  her  willingness  to  surrender  all  her 


conquests  in  the  west  and  even  tl 
tion,  provided  that  she  be  perrl 
her  winnings  in  the  east.  Onl 
France  is  now  being  play^  the  t  J 
settle  the  future  of  Russia  as  well 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I 

Yet  in  its  present  disorgaJ 
Russia  is  the  greatest  danger  to  tl 
Her  millions  of  half-starved  pJ 
tempting  recruiting  ground  to  thJ 
Should  Germany  get  complete  pi 
country,  it  would  furnish  her  nol 
oil  and  nearly  all  the  raw  materl 
would  furnish  her  millions  of  sol 
the  real  reason  why  the  United  sl 
are  making  these  advances  to  a  bJ 
tracted  people.  I 


The  Americans  at  the  1 

IT  WILL  always  be  a  source  of  I 
cans  that  their  soldiers  were  I 
cient  force  at  the  second  BattI 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  mal 
The  leadership  in  these  operatioJ 
the  preponderance  of  forces  enJ 
French;  yet  both  directly  and! 
United  States  may  claim  a  consiJ 
the  victory.  If  we  had  not  had  I 
in  France  in  July,  and  if  American  I 
been  landing  in  France  at  the  J 
a  month,  it  is  extremely  uniikell 
Foch  would  have  made  his  brill ianl 
On  July  i8th  he  could  afford  to  th  J 
French  reserves  into  the  battle  fl 
because,  with  the  rapidly  augmel 
armies,  he  could  see  plenty  of  mm 
supply,  many  fold,  any  losses  thai 
tain,  and  because,  having  tried  outl 
soldiers  in  many  engagements,  I 
that,  in  skill  and  courage,  they  I 
of  any  troops  which  were  then  in  tl 
in  other  words,  knew  that  he  hadi 
can  army,  both  in  hand  and  in« 
also  knew  that  this  army  could  figi 
fundamental  facts  assured,  therel 
why  he  should  longer  hesitate  tol 
army  to  stop  the  German  onslaJ 
behavior  of  the  American  troops! 
gaged  abundantly  justified  the  Fl 
confidence.  In  American  history  Cl 
promises  to  become  as  fiamous  a  I 
town  or  Gettysburg.  I 

Yet,  wonderful  as  was  this  achi 
no  means  indicates  that  the  waJ 
end.  Its  most  reassuring  aspecti 
the  actual  results  achiev^.\%\*^^ 
the  utter  defeat  of  tKe  Qj^x^tc^J 


impossible  task  which  some  authorities  have  as- 
serted It  to  be.  A  certain  school  of  mihtary 
critics  have  said  that  the  German  line  could  not 
be  broken,  and  that  the  absolute  mihtary  victory 
which  alone  can  save  the  world  from  Prussian 
autocracy  could  never  be  obtained.  But  we  now 
see  that  the  German  armies  can  be  destroyed. 
The  German  General  Staff  undoubtedly  under- 
stands the  art  of  war,  but  there  is  certainly  not  an 
intellect  among  all  their  LudendorfTs  and  Hinden- 
burgs  and  Mackensens  that  ranks  in  the  same 
class  with  General  Foch-  Thus  the  Marne  offen- 
sive teaches  us  that  we  can  break  the  German  line 
and  completely  overpower  the  German  army— if 
only  we  have  the  men.  If  Foch  and  his.  French- 
men and  the  British  can  do  this  with  something 
more  than  a  million  Americans  in  France,  what 
can  they  not  do  when  we  have  3.000,000  or 
4,000,000  fresh  and  vigorous  troops  there?  The 
second  Battle  of  the  Marne  has  destroyed  the 
German  plan  of  defeating  the  Allies  before  the 
Americans  entered  the  war  in  force.  The  next 
step  is  for  the  Americans  to  arrive  in  force  and 
utterly  annihilate  Prussian  military  power.  The 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  army,  announced 
at  Washington,  are  a  fair  promise  that  we  shall  not 
fail  in  meeting  this  great  responsibility. 


Fundamentals  of  Victory  Working  With 
the  Allies 

THE  happenings  on  the  western  front  have 
somewhat  obscured  recent  Allied  victories 
which  are  less  spectacular,  but  which  are 
equally  fundamental  in  their  bearings  upon  the 
ultimate  result.  Nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  Mr.  Hoover's  announcement  in  London 
that  the  food  situation  is  completely  under  con- 
trol, that  America  has  enough  on  hand  and  in 
prospect  to  supply  her  own  needs  and  to  feed  the 
civilian  population  and  armies  of  her  allies.  Mr. 
Hoover  publishes  figures  showing  how  successfully 
the  United  Slltes  has  conserved  food  in  the 
last  few  months;  these  figures,  far  from  showing 
an  increase  in  production,  show  a  decrease,  so  that 
they  really  mean  that  Americans  have  enor- 
mously eliminated  waste  and  developed  an  econ- 
omy in  their  food  intake  which  has  hitherto  been 
entirely  foreign  to  their  national  habits.  Mr. 
Hoover  particularly  assigns  the  credit  for  this 
showing  to  the  American  housewife.  It  has  been 
her  intelligence  in  regulating  our  daily  pro- 
vender, her  conscientious  determination  to  assist 
the  Food  Administration  in  its  great  programme, 
and  her  thrift,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism  that 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
furnish  its  allies  a  continuous  supply  of  all  the 
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essentials  of  life.  This  war  is  a  war  of  funda- 
mentals; and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  basic 
forces,  food,  has  definitely  taken  its  stand  on 
our  side. 

But  others  of  these  fundamental  points  have 
been  decided  in  our  favor.  The  submarine,  as  a 
determining  element  in  the  war,  has  been  disposed 
of.  When  Germany  started  her  ruthless  cam* 
paign,  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  there 
were  only  two  ways  of  destroying  this  menace. 
One  was  to  find  methods  of  conquering  subma- 
rines faster  than  they  were  being  built.  In  other 
words,  the  "answer"  to  the  underwater  boat  must 
be  found.  Another  essential  was  to  build  mer- 
chant shipping  faster  than  the  Germans  could  sink 
it.  We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  both  these  results  have  been 
attained.  Recent  announcements  from  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  show  that  we  have  scored  against 
the  submarine  in  two  ways:  we  are  sinking  tl 
type  of  vessels  faster  than  the  German  shipy 
can  build  them  and  our  shipbuilding  has 
got  so  well  under  way  that  more  tons  are 
turned  out  monthly  than  Germany  is  sending  to 
the  bottom. 

The  long  awaited  "answer"  to  the  sufjmarine 
has  been  found.  The  destroyer  and  other  kindred 
light  surface  craft,  such  as  the  "  Eagle  boat  "arc  en- 
tirely competent  to  free  the  ocean  from  this  essen- 
tially cowardly  craft.  It  is  now  a  completely 
demonstrated  principle  that  the  submarine  cann^ 
exist  in  waters  that  have  a  sufficient  destn 
patrol.  The  German  submarines  have  not 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  transports  that  have  taken 
1,300.000  Americans  to  France,  They  attack 
successfully  only  transports  which  are  homewa 
hound  and  which  are  unescorted  by  destroy 
Our  Navy  Department  and  the  British  Admi 
have  been  much  criticized  for  sending  import 
ships  westward  without  a  destroyer  screen, 
but  this  criticism  is  not  justified.  The  Alii 
navies  regard  it  as  more  important  to  pro^ 
destroyer  escorts  for  transports  packed 
soldiers  than  for  those  that  are  practically  empl 
It  does  not  protect  both  loaded  and  empty  t 
ports  simply  because  it  has  not  enough  destroy 
to  do  so,  and  this  lack  of  all  the  destroyers  needed 
explains  such  scattered  "successes"  as  the  Ger- 
man submarines  still  score.  American  and  Brit- 
ish shipyards,  however,  are  now  turning  out  de- 
stroyers on  an  enormous  scale,  so  that,  in  a  few 
months,  the  Allied  navies  will  have  vessdi 
enough  of  this  type  to  protect  the  entire  war  and 
mercantile  fleet.  When  that  point  is  reached,  tte 
German  submarine  will  disappear  from  the 
It  will  not  be  able  to  torpedo  even  hospital 

Thus  the  fundamentals  of  victor>\   soldiers* 
food,  munitions,  merchant  ships,  destroyers, 
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all  working  on  the  Allied  side.  With  every  month 
we  grow  stronger  in  each  of  these  essentials. 
And  with  every  month  Germany  grows  weaker. 

Marshal  Foch 

FCXIH  has  revealed  a  characteristic  of  the 
greatest  soldiers:  he  recognizes  that  ar- 
mies are  simply  the  force  by  which  the  civil 
policy  of  a  people  is  made  effective,  and  that  mili- 
tary action  is  useful  in  proportion  as  it  furthers 
the  far-seeing  aims  of  statesmen.  His  blow  fell  at 
the  moment  it  would  be  the  most  powerful  in  its 
effect,  not  only  upon  the  battlefield  but  upon 
the  psychology  of  the  world.  It  did  far  more 
than  flatten  the  salient  of  Chateau-Thierry— 
it  flattened  the  Lansdowne  patched-peace  salient, 
and  the  preparations  for  reviving  the  prestige  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  the  military  party  in 
Germany.  It  was  timed  to  the  moment  of  the 
maturing  of  the  plans  for  regenerating  Russia. 
And  its  effect  upon  the  fighting  soirit  of  America 
has  been  incalculable. 

A  great  actor  said  that  his  art  lay  in  keeping  his 
heart  warm  and  his  head  cool.  The  saying  is  as 
applicable  to  great  men  of  action.  The  world 
for  months  wondered  that  Foch,  the  meteor  of 
the  first  Battle  of  the  Mame,  did  not  repeat  the 
lightning  stroke  which  flashed  from  the  murk  of 
that  great  battle  when  he  sent  his  magnificent 
message  to  Joffre:  "My  left  is  broken,  my  right 
is  routed,  therefore  1  will  attack  with  the  centre." 
And  they  asked  again:  "What  has  happened 
to  the  strategist  who  says  that  there  is  no  war 
but  offensive  war?"  Foch's  answer  was  the 
second  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The  heart  was  still 
warm,  but  the  head  had  kept  cool.  Until  the 
instant  when  "would"  became  synonymous  with 
"could,"  Foch  waited.  Then  came  his  thunder- 
bolt. 

The  whole  civilized  world — ^and  with  especial 
cordiality — ^America  approves  the  recognition  of 
his  genius  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  highest 
honor  France  can  give  a  soldier,  and  joins  in  the 
salute  to  Foch,  Marshal  of  France. 


Our  Interest  in  World  Politics 

NOW,  as  never  before,  Americans  need  to 
know  foreign  history  and  foreign  politics. 
The  day  has  passed  for  us  to  think  only 
of  our  internal  affairs.  A  million  and  a  third  of 
our  male  population  fighting  in  Europe  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  we  can  never  again  imagine 
ourselves  untouched  by  what  is  going  on  outside 
our  borders— thousands  of  our  men  are  dying 
in  France  because  of  what  was  going  on  in  Berlin 
and  ^enna  and  Belgrade  four  and  eight  and 
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Will  Turkey  Breat 
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out  of  it.  The  skilled  nnen  who  are  the  tndustriil 
army  are  the  older  men.  They  are  also  tk 
support  of  the  women  and  the  children.  General 
Crowder  has  pointed  out  that  the  physically  fit 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  2 1 ,  who  havt  no 
dependents,  number  close  to  2  millions,  whereas 
the  same  kind  of  men  between  the  ages  51  ad 
45  number  only  600,000.  The  logic  of  these 
facts  is  inescapable;  the  draft  ages  had  to  h 
extended,  and  the  bulk  of  the  new  men  mtist 
come  from  those  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old. 

The  discussion  for  months  past  of  the  apprciaclh 
ing  change  in  the  age  limits  has  been,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  an  education  of  the  American 
public  to  face  this  fact.  However  reluctanl  wt 
may  be  to  send  boys,  even  grown  boys,  to  the 
field  of  battle,  the  alternative  has  daily  boootfne 
clearer  and  more  terrible.  That  alternative  is 
either  a  longer  w^ar  or  an  inconclusive  peacp. 
A  longer  war  simply  means  more  men  certajfi  to 
be  killed.  An  inconclusive  peace  means  a  Gtr* 
many  plotting  new  wars,  and  a  world  in  aims 
preparing  a  new  defense  against  still  bloodier 
en nllicts.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  finish  the 
job  now.  The  more  oven^^helming  the  force, 
and  the  more  quickly  the  blow  is  struck,  thekss 
costly  it  will  be  in  human  lives, 

rhe  older  men  will  not  be  relieved  of  duty  by 
the  going  of  the  younger  ones.  Their  lives  ait 
as  certain  to  be  subjected  to  direction  as  if  ihei 
were  in  uniform.  Rearrangements  must  be 
made  in  industry— non-essentials  eliminated  'iJni 
the  essentials  expanded.  This  will  invoke  fir- 
reaching  control,  not  only  of  labor  but  also  ii 
men  who  are  technically  trained  or  who  aw 
Dthen^'ise  specially  fitted  for  war  work.  It  ^s 
nut  enough  that  the  social  structure  be  tm^ 
taincd  by  keeping  at  home  the  husbands  ad 
fathers — the  industrial  war  structuns  mil^  1« 
built  up  by  fitting  into  place  each  man  w*here  ^ 
can  best  serve. 

These  are  the  things  that  lie  behind  the  t^ 
draft  law.  And  Americans,  as  is  their  habit 
when  confronted  by  a  practical  question  of  *'ii»« 
instant  need  of  things/'  will  not  hesitate  to  **fact 
the  facts," 


The  New  Labor  Regulations 

IN  A  tug  of  war  it  is  not  the  number  nf  1 
available  but  the  number  actually  on 
rope  when  the  tension  begins  which 
mines  the  issue.     In  this  struggle  again^ 
German  nation  figures  showing  popularion  h* 
no  bearing  upon  the  outcome — ^unless,  tn 
our  entire  population   is  actually    stripped 
battle  and  put  into  action. 
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AnxKHis  and  wilUng  to  add  their  maximum 
weight,  the  workmen  of  the  country  have  been 
heavily  handicapped  for  bck  of  organization  and 
system.  By  the  tens  of  thousands  they  have  been 
rambling  over  the  country  in  answer  to  a  hundred 
conflicting  and  imperative  calls.  The  United 
States  Government  depended  upon  millions  of 
hands  in  the  war  industries.  AH  these  together 
constituted  one  great  national  business.  But  the 
absurd  spectacle  was  presented  of  thousands  of 
recruiting  agencies  from  the  different  branches 
competing  with  each  other  for  the  same  men, 
and  the  men  dragged  about  in  total  bewilderment. 
The  toss  to  the  workmen  and  the  still  more  deadly 
.  loss  to  the  nation  was  incalculable.  More  time 
was  actually  lost  by  the  men — representing  pay 
and  experience  to  themselves  and  essential  pro- 
duction to  the  country — ^than  was  lost  by  all  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  on  record. 

Consequently  the  workmen  join  in  the  universal 
relief  and  satisfaction  greeting  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  giving  the  United  States 
Emptoyment  Service  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  emptoyment  of  workmen  for  essential  indus- 
trfes.  With  a  great  network  of  agencies  through- 
out the  country  in  which  employers  and  workmen 
are  equally  represented,  this  bureau  will  give 
work  to  any  applicant.  It  will  put  him  into  the 
vacant  position  nearest  his  home,  in  an  occupation 
he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  where  the  country  most 
needs  him. 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  and  a  test  of  patriotism 
that  all  the  soldiers  of  industry,  employers  and 
workmen  alike,  support  this  organization  to  the 
utmost.  As  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
in  such  codperation  with  the  Government  they 
not  only  help  win  the  war,  but  enormously  benefit 
themselves.  The  sole  object  is  the  increase  in 
production.  And  since  both  capital  and  labor 
obtain  their  wages  exclusively  and  rigidly  out  of 
production,  every  increase  brings  an  immediate 
luid  direct  monetary  reward  to  them  both. 


A  War  Message  to  Business 

THE  right  relationship  of  private  business 
to  the  Government's  supreme  business 
of  winning  the  war  has  not  been  more 
clearly  put  than  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Qubs  of  the  Workl.  At  their  recent  convention 
in  San  Francisco  they  adopted  a  war  message 
to  business  which  set  up  a  clear  distinction  that 
the  country  will  do  wdl  to  keep  in  mind:  "As 
business  men  we  recognize  that  to-day  we  have 
two  businesses/'  in  the  words  d  this  straight- 
tongued  message,  ''our  country's  and  our  own, 
and  we  here  resolve  that  our  business  should  be 


made  to  support  and  I 
reservation,  the  paramoj 
our  nation  and  her  allies  " 
the  winning  of  this  righte 
lishment  of  an  organizatj 
by  the  combined  power  olT 

And  then  there  was  im| 
resolution  of  unstinted 
true  statement,  which  bol 
business  must  heed  if  w| 
ahead  with  the  task   ir 
means  to  these  great  end 
our  duty  to  keep  our  busiij 
pitch  of  efficiency,  as  on 
war  needs  of  ourselves  anl 
assuring  (i)  the  funds  frcT 
with  which  to  abundant! 
the  manufacture  and  disl 
essary  for  home  and  foreif 
maintenance  of  business 
condition  to  aid  in   rebl 
caused  by  the  war,  and  [ 
struggles  that  will  come 

Chairman  Baruch  ofl 
Board  gave  force  and  pcT 
telegraphing  to  the  coni 
it  that  the  GovernmentI 
business  the  fewest  possit 

"You  have  been  quicl^ 
private  business  should 
recognition  of  the  fact  thd 
ness  of  war  is  paramount] 
Government  fully  realize^ 
supplies  for  carrying  on 
paying  for  the  war,  and 
goods  needed  to  supply  o\\ 
cannot  be  provided  unk 
to  the  highest  possible 
allowed  to  go  forward  wit| 
restrictions   as   the   den 
require." 

As  President  Wilson, 
Chairman  Hurley  all  senl 
telegrams  on  the  servicel 
rendered  the  GovernmentT 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Dire 
Fleet  Corporation,   went! 
make  the  op)ening  addresJ 
Convention,  it  seems  fair  I 
deal  of  Government  atrf 
ment,  if  not  of  actual  aut| 
time  gathering.    At  all 
should  carry  far  because  I 
and  patriotic.     It  concej 
that  the  Government's 
supreme,  but  it  urges  tt 
great  business  wiJWife 
private  business. 
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army  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  country,  and  spend  their  lives  in 
intimate  and  personal  contact  with  the  farmm 
all  over  the  Union. 

Last  year  they  conducted  nearly  five  million 
acres  of  actual  demonstration  plots,  and  held 
requested  consuhations  with  more  than  iwo 
million  farmers.  They  are  in  most  cases  them* 
selves  the  best  husbandmen  in  their  di stride 
They  are  the  backbone  of  many  a  local  grange  at 
union  or  society.    They  did  the  trick. 

The  organization  could  not  have  been  built  i 
a  day— or  a  year.  World-wide  disaster  wod 
have  been  the  price  of  failure.  The  responsi- 
bility and  the  credit  belong  to  the  Departmenr 
of  Agriculture  andi  the  lieutenants  of  the  army 
of  the  land. 


] 
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The  Cost  of  Reading  Matter 

THE  Government  has  curtailed  the  amount 
of  paper  that  may  be  manufacturd. 
This  action  wi^l  restrict  publishing  to  ih 
esi^ential  minimum  of  useful  printed  matter, 
and  the  difference  will  save  coal  and  labor  for 
other  war  work.  It  will  not  reduce  the  costrf 
bonks  and  magazines.  Rather  the  reverse,  fof 
the  accompanying  dislocation  of  the  publisliing 
business  (which  the  publishers  have  acceptd  is 
p:irt  of  their  share  of  the  inevitable  saai&<l 
fur  winning  the  war)  is  an  expensive  proces 
of  itself— and  the  costs  of  paper,  labor,  and  pc»t* 
age  rise  steadily.  Something  to  read  is  goif^ 
to  cost  more  at  the  news  stands  and  the  book' 
stores. 

But  the  public  gains  as  it  paya     The  bdtf? 
books    and    magazines    will    still    get    printed: 
the  not-so-good  will  fall  aside.     And  for  om, 
what  the  public  wants  is  what  it  ought  to  hivt 
It    wants   facts,    history,   clean    entertaimiMaJt. 
inspiration.    Some  of  the  subject   mattef,  ^ 
adapted  for  peace  times,  becomes  inapt  fof  io4xf 
and  one  magazine  of  luxurious    living   b«:i3iB«s 
Counlry  Life  in  the  H^ar.     Perhaps  never  id  tte 
generation  has  the  publishing  business 
universally  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
as  it  has  become  in  the  last  year.     And  the  pate 
ha^  never  been  more  willing  to  pay  a  fair  past 
for  what  it  needs  and  wants* 


How  the  Colleges  Stand  the  War  Strait 

ENGLAND  and  our  other  allies  hivf  «► 
peatedly  warned  America  to  avoid  ;i  m^ 
take  which  they  have  made,  and  *)w£^ 
permitted  the  war  to  disrupt  their  eduati*^ 
institutions.     How  serious  ii  tbefinafidlLif^J 
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dition  of  our  colleges  is  shown  in  a  bulletin  which 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington.  In  this  are  published  sta- 
tistics compiled  from  questionnaires  sent  to  six- 
teen representative,  privately  owned  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Seven  colleges  gave  com- 
plete figures,  showing  that  in  1916  their  total  in- 
comes had  been  about  $3,121,000,  and  in  the 
school  year,  1917- 18,  approximately  $419,000  less, 
causing  a  deficit  of  $289,000.  At  least  eleven  of 
the  sixteen  colleges  expect  a  deficit;  only  three 
expect  none,  two  because  of  economies,  and  one 
because  of  the  subscriptions  of  friends,  which  may 
not  be  forth-coming.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  deficit  is  the  loss  of  tuition  and  room-rent 
fee,  due  to  decrease  in  attendance,  which  has 
averaged  about  33  per  cent,  for  all  the  colleges. 
Two  institutions,  however,  give  as  an  additional 
reason  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  one  "the  de- 
mands of  war  on  private  benevolence." 

This.deficit  has  been  met,  partially  or  wholly, 
in  different  ways;  seven  colleges  mention  alumni 
gifts  and  private  subscriptions,  one  has  raised 
the  tuition  fee  33  per  cent.,  another  had  recourse 
to  a  $50,000  emergency  fund,  and  another  would 
have  had  to  close  but  for  a  new  endowment,  ac- 
quired just  before  war  was  declared.  The  most 
distressing  part  of  this  report,  however,  is  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  necessity  for  curtailment, 
which  has  caused  some  to  discontinue  several  de- 
partments, and  others  to  retrench  somewhat  in  all 
courses.  Nevertheless,  one  institution,  which 
has  a  deficit  of  $60,000,  "does  not  believe  it  good 
business  or  good  education  to  disrupt  organiza- 
tion by  curtailment."  A  Western  college,  frankly 
pessimistic,  says  that  "a  number  of  institutions 
are  Kkely  to  perish  if  war  continues."  Only  one 
expects  better  conditions  next  year,  explaining 
that  "a  large  freshman  class  is  expected  to  take 
special  military  courses,"  and  that  "faculty  re- 
adjustments" have  been  made. 


k 


The  Facts  About  American  Dyes 

'  -^ 

DESPITE  the  encouraging  reports  about 
American  progress  in  making  dyes,  there 
is  still  much  criticism  of  the  native 
product.  Women  complain  that  their  American- 
dyed  dresses  are  not  fast  in  color,  and  manufac- 
turers generally  find  that  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand.  These  American  critics  of  American 
are  becoming  unconscious  agents  of  German 
aganda,  and  are  helping  to  disseminate  a 
ief  that  there  is  some  mysterious  alchemy,  a 
it  German  secret,  which  makes  a  chemical 
ipound  in  Germany  somewhat  different  from  a 
compound  ill  the  United  States.    What 


Many  of  our  first  atter| 
were     unquestionably 
partly  explained  by  our 
by  the  conditions  of  the  te| 
the  first  year  or  two  of  tt 
condition.     Dyes  of  any  I 
during  this  time,   and  t| 
forced  to  use  many  dye| 
they  had  not   been   inte 
suitable  only  for  silk,  son-j 
only  for  wool,  and  so  on.| 
were  colored  with  a  dye 
and  fine  woolens  were 
chemical,  the  inevitables 
ed,  and  seemed  inferiori 
dyes,  used  in  this  haphaza  i| 
in    precisely    the  same 
dyes    were    subjected 
abuse.    An  interesting  dl 
a  firm  at  the  Sixth  Ni 
tion,     recently     held    at| 
Palace,  New  York,  pro\ 
American  product.     Clotll 
colored,   one-half  with 
other  half  with  the  GermJ 
they  were  subjected  to  tl 
home  dyes  stood  the  ordl 
some  specimens  better  th| 

In  making  dyes  we  ar 
mutable  laws  of  chemist rj 
this:  compounds  of  the] 
same  proportions  with  ti 
mation  possess  identical  | 
properties.  A  dye  is  a 
compound.  Therefore,  tl 
made  in  Germany  or  mad{ 
same  way  under  the 
American  women  were 
German  dyes  and  censuril 
chief  reason  for  their  skepi 
propaganda  which  Germ/ 
ating  for  years,  induoingl 
profound  conviction  thai 
make  fast  colors.  It  was  [ 
made  synthetic  dyes.  In  f 
ican  dye  industry  consist! 
struggling  concerns,  and  tl 
forced  into  bankruptcy  [ 
methods.  Six  months  la| 
whole  textile  industry 
dyes  could  no  longer  be  I 
however,  American  cheml 
not  been  asleep,  but  had  s| 
develop  this  business. 
the  essentials—all  except 
sidies  and  the  illegitm'^\'^| 
iK^ich  had  made  \\\^  Ci^eT 
first  step  was  to  t^^\^ 
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Roosevelt, 
the  lines  on 
d  sorrow  to 
and  symbol 
It  as  we  feel 
ed  and  our 
hat  we  may 
IS  .shot  him 
iator^-they 
1  America's 
,  Theodore, 
tremendous 
^  traditions 
them  there 
the  world, 
not  know  it 
n  following 
bl lowing  in 
dore  Roose- 
of  America 
lis  own  sons 
prepare,  he. 


and  all  of  his,  themselves  prepared,     DemacKl- 
ing  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  others  without  delay 
and  without  compromise,  he  was  ready  lo  makiH 
the  sacrifice  himself.  ^ 

Quentin  died  behind  the  enemy's  line,  Thert 
are  more  than  five  million  Americans  that  by 
the  same  token  will  see  to  it  that  such  deatle 
are  not  in  vain.  And  they  will  honor  his  mem* 
ory  by  discussing  nothitig  with  Germany  so  long 
as  there  exists  a  line. 


Scotching  a  Menace 


i 
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THAT  inflexible  Republican  standard 
bearer,  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
rendered  a  striking  service  to  the  Demo 
cratic  Party,  Day  in  and  day  out  for  the  last 
six  months  it  has  reminded  a  forgetful  public  of 
the  pro-German  record  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst, 

Bolstered  by  the  abortive  public  approval  tl 
the  speaker  of  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  a  corporal's  guard  of  colleagues,  whci 
as  Champ  Clark  boasted,  **  stand  by  their 
friends/'  Hearst  appeared  at  Saratov  as  caf)# 
date  for  governor  at  the  Democratic  SHIt 
Conference. 

Samuel  Seabury.  former  judge  of  the  H 
York  Court  of  AppeaJsi  who  was  the  Democmtic 
candidate  for  governor  two  years  ago,  offered  1 
resolution  straight  from  the  shoulder: y 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  Daiio- 
crats  of  the  State  of  New  York  do  renew  lo  ihe 
President  of  the  United  States  their  whcile* 
hearted  support  and  confidence  in  his  magnifia:nt 
struggle  to  make  the  world  free  for  democncy. 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  their  loyalty,  repudiate 
every  truckler  with'  our  country's  enemies  who 
strives  or  has  striven  to  extenuate  or  exGUSc  mdt 
crimes  against  humanity  as  the  rape  of  Belgiuni, 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusifania,  and  the  Gti 
policy  of  assassination  by  submarines;  who  seel 
or  has  sought  to  sow  dissension  among  our  a!i 
or  now  seeks  to  capitalize  by  election  to  publ 
office  the  latent  treason  whose  total  annihilation 
is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour/* 
This  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Whether  these  events  had  any  connection  n^ 
body  seems  to  know.  Hearst's  Ameriian  sav> 
they  had  not.  It  says  that  a  "discredited" 
itician  offered  the  resolution  amid  a  torrenl 
jeers  just  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  that  it 
adopted  because  it  had  no  possible  applies lioo 
to  any  one  present- 
However,  Alfred  E*  Smith,  President  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  an  npn^ 
and    able    man,    was    thereupon 
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selected  as  the  candidate  of  the  convention.  A 
good  deal  of  the  credit  for  saving  the  Democratic 
Party  in  New  York  from  Hearst  belongs  to  the 
Tribufu. 


How    Canada     Keeps     Up    the    Price    of 
War  Bonds 

AS  THE  time  approaches    for    the    fourth 

/\  and  largest  Liberty  Loan,  the  bonds  of 
2  V  the  former  issues — with  the  exception 
of  the  3^  per  cents,  which  have  tax  exemption 
features  that  make  them  particularly  attractive 
to  rich  men — are  selling  at  considerable  discount 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Fortunately, 
this  will  have  little  effect  on  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  fourth  loan,  for  the  American 
people's  support  of  the  war  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  a  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents.  Most 
people  intend  to  hold  their  Liberty  Bonds  until 
the  war  is  over,  and  the  current  quotations  do 
not  bother  them.  But  there  are  those  who,  be- 
cause they  have  suffered  misfortune  of  one  kind 
or  another,  are  forced  to  part  with  their  bonds. 
It  is  too  bad  that  they  have  to  take  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  dollars  a  hundred  on  them  after  having 
patriotically  supported  their  country  by  sub- 
scribing. In  addition  to  the  selling  by  these  peo- 
ple, however,  there  also  is  selling  by  those  who 
have  enticed  Liberty  Bonds  away  from  their  origi- 
nal owners  by  offering  some  tempting  new  oil  stock 
or  other  such  security  in  exchange.  If  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  stop  the  dumping  of 
Liberty  Bonds  on  the  market  by  these  latter 
individuals,  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  discount  for  the  former. 

When  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  was  authorized 
a  sinking  fund  was  provided  to  purchase  the 
bonds  in  the  market  with  a  view  to  supporting 
the  price.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  fund 
has  been  used;  at  least  the  prices  of  the  bonds 
have  not  reflected  it.  If  it  were  used,  however, 
it  would  benefit  those  who  have  got  Liberty 
Bonds  in  exchange  for  worthless  securities  as  well 
as  those  subscribers  who  have  to  sell.  The  ideal 
plan  would  insure  a  market  at  or  near  the  sub- 
•  scription  level  for  subscribers  who  must  sell, 
and  would  close  the  market  to  the  sharpers  who 
prey  on  owners  of  the  bonds.  Anything  as 
perfect  as  that,  however,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected. Canada  so  far  seems  to  have  come  the 
nearest  to  it. 

Canada's  Victory  Loan  5J  per  cent,  bonds, 
which  were  offered  at  98.66  and  interest,  or  100 
"flat,"  about  a  year  ago,  are  now  selling  for  99J. 
That  is  what  you  pay  for  them  when  you  want  to 
buy;  if  you  want  to  sell,  you  get      '    "'^ 


scription  price.     The  diil 
goes  to  the  banker  or  brl 
chaser  for  the  bonds— thi 
they  are  sold  gets  nothing 
all  handled  through  a 
buying  and  selling  orders ; 
ing  orders,  due  to  the  acti\| 
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price  to   buyers  was   ra| 
the  entire  increase  going  ; 
to  the  dealer  who  prod 
price  which  the  seller  get! 
98J  from  the  first,     ThiJ 
cent,  which  the  banker 
to  make  it  profitable  for  1 
out  finding  new  buyers 
fact,  he  has  found  so  m^ 
has  had  to  go  out  looking  f 
Thus  Canada  has  killeJ 
stone.     She  has  stabilized 
bonds  so  that  subscribers! 
she    is    maintaining    a 
campaign  to  produce  ne%| 
is  giving  her  investmenf 
make  money  in  dull  tir 
can  enquire  the  source  anj 
it   is   undoubtedly   restrij 
bonds  from  unpatriotic 
is  done  by  the  one  per  ce j 
paid  neither  by  the  Gove 
subscribers,  but  by  the  n^ 
man  finds  and  educates. 


Hoover  on  Profitel 

iS  SUMMER  reading 
l\     the  body  and  resl 
I    \  the  mind,  Mr.  He| 
to   Senator    Simmons, 
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production.  Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent profiteering  and  secure  the  best  terms  these 
arrangements  are  elaborated  to  cover  all  sorts  of 
conditions  and  the  economic  reactions  from  this 
paternalism  are  often-bad.  If  there  were  a  strong 
excess  profits  tax  on  war  profits  all  these  measures 
could  be  formulated  with  a  broader  hand  and  a 
real  reduction  of  Government  interference." 

Ihis  letter  of  Mr.  Hoover's  presents  the  best 
argument  for  a  high  war  profits  tax,  and  points 
the  way  to  keep  from  injuring  the  goose  that  lays 
these  golden  eggs. 


The  Salvage  Plan 

THE  work  of  conserving  the  waste  materials 
in  American  homes  is  now  being  na- 
tionally organized  by  the  Red  Cross. 
Striking  success  had  already  been  achieved  by 
local  organizations.  The  salvage  plan  originated 
with  Mrs.  Otheman  Stevens,  in  Los  Angeles,  who 
made  it  a  source  of  steady  income  for  that  Red 
Ooss  chapter.  From  Los  Angeles,  the  ^lov^ 
ment  first  extended  to  Kansas  City,  where  the 
work  was  organized  by  Mrs.  John  Allan  Dough- 
ert\  and  quickly  produced  $1,200  a  month  for 
w:i  r  work.  Many  other  communities  successfully 
tried  the  plan.  Largely  through  Mrs.  Dough- 
ert\'s  urgings  at  Washington,  the  Government 
luis  ikjw  made  the  movement  ofTicial  and  lu- 
tional.  it  will  be  managed  in  the  Army,  by  the 
Arm\',  for  the  Army.  If  the  plan  succeeds  to 
expectations,  the  salvage  will  be  one  billion 
tiollars  a  year.  The  American  people  have  been 
incredibly  wasteful.  But  the  saving  of  this 
w:^^te  can  be  accomplished  without  parsimony 
and  with  surprisingly  little  effort. 

1  lere  are  some  of  the  things  that  housewives 
ami  householders  can  lay  aside  for  the  waste 
Collector: 

Tin  and  lead  foil,  folded  flat;  collapsible  paste 
and  paint  tubes;  lead,  brass,  copper  and  alum- 
inum waste;  old  gold,  silver,  and  broken  bits 
of  jewelry;  typewriter  ribbon  boxes  and  ribbon 
spools;  old  motor  licenses;  motor  car  and  bicyde 
tires;  rubber  of  all  kinds;  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  which  must  be  folded  once  and  iW 
securel\'  both  ways;  Burlap  sacks;  clean  cottc^ 
and  wool  rags,  tailor  clippings  and  remnants. 
.ulass  fruit  jars,  cold  cream  jars,  bottles  of  all 
kinds  rinsed  clean;  tin  cans  with  fitted  lids  and 
tin  boxes  (no  tin  cans  that  are  opened  with  an 
opener);  old  batteries;  hair  switches  and  hair 
combings;  buttons;  old  window  shades;  old 
kni\es  and  forks  and  spoons;  clothing,  fuB: 
furniture;  bric-i-brac;  pictures,  etc.;  paste4x]aid 
boxes  in  good  condition,  and  innumerable  (^ 
articles. 
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BOUT  a  year  ago  a  broker  in  Boston 
sent  to  the  head  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  Connecticut  a  circular  on 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  in  an 
attempt  to  sell  him  some  of  the  stock 
of  the  company.  Now  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company  is  a  substantial,  well-managed  concern, 
and  its  $35,000,000  capital  stock  is  mostly  owned 
by  a  few  men.  For  that  reason,  among  others, 
it  has  not  been  listed  on  any  exchange  and  the 
only  market  in  it  is  made  by  brokers  who  special- 
ize in  such  securities.  Just  such  a  market  is 
made  by  brokers  in  many  other  stocks  and  in 
hundreds  of  unlisted  bonds  by  the  investment 
bankers  who  specialize  in  them.  The  quotations 
of  these  securities  do  not  appear  in  the  papers, 
and  that  gives  the  opportunity  for  misrepresenta- 
tion such  as  this  Boston  broker  practised  on  the 
CcNinecticut  business  man. 

The  broker  offered  the  stock  to  him  at  $400  a 
share,  and  pointed  out  that  the  return  on  it  at 
that  price  for  the  previous  year  had  been  more 
than  1 5  per  cent.  He  went  further  and  said  that 
it  should  continue  to  return  1 5  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  That  appeared  attractive  to  the 
business  man  and  he  bought  some  of  the  stock 
($100  par  value)  at  $400  a  share.  When  he  got 
nothing  more  than  the  regular  4  per  cent,  quar- 
terly dividends  for  several  iponths,  or  at  the  rate 
of  only  4  per  cent,  a  year  on  his  investment,  he 
began  to  make  inquiries.  He  found  that  the 
broker  had  charged  him  considerably  more  than 

ithe  stock  was  selling  for  at  the  time.  In  fact,  the 
day  after  he  bought  it  at  $400  a  share  it  sold 
through  brokers  specializing  in  it  at  $297.  It 
It  had  sokl  at  that  same  price  the  day  before  he 
f  bought  it,  and  had  been  selling  in  that  neighbor- 
t  hood  for  a  few  months — ^long  enough  to  indicate 
-  clearly  that  the  large  extra^dividend  payments  of 
several  years  past  would  be  reduced. 

When  the  broker  was  asked  to  explain  why  he 
had  charged  more  than  100  points  above  the 
market  for  the  stock,  he  replied  that  he  had 
..  bought  a  block  of  it  when  it  was  at  a  much  higher 
:  level  and  that  above  his  cost  and  carrying  charges 
^  he  had  made  a  profit  of  "only  15  points."  He 
fe  maintained  there  had  been  no  misrepresentation. 
^(  Siortly  afterward  he  retired  from  business. 
K  Fortunately  the  business  man  had  purchased 

ibut  a  small  amount  of  the  stock,  and  he  was 
jtattisfied  to  charge  the  excess  price  he  had  paid  up 
Id  experience.    Hereafter,  he  says,  he  will  check 


up  prices,  and  will  investi 
those  from  whom  he  buy! 

This  is  one  of  the  moslT 
the  purchaser  of  securities 
other  article  of  merchandl 
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try  at  a  price  of  $135  a 
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three  shares  for  S270, 
not  be  sold  in  the  open  I 
$135;  yet  people  were  bui 
that  price.    A  firm  of  Chi 
called  "investment  baiik| 
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His  Book  of  the  Secret  Plans  to  Control  the  World  by  Trade  Discovered  by  the  United 

States  Government 

SECOND  ARTICLE 

HOW  GERMANY  PLANS  TO  ENSLAVE  LABOR  AND  SCIENCE 

BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 

Editors'  Note: — "Imperial  State  Owner ibtp  of  (ht  IndividuaV*  would  be  a  more  appropriak 
Hikfor  this  exposition  of  German  ambitions  and  intentions  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  daily  business  (^  the 
vorld.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Dr.  l^emm 
L.  Kellogg,  and  Mr.  Frederick  WalcoU  considered  it  of  such  moment  to  the  /tmerican  people  that  they  hmx 
bad  it  translated,  indexed^  and  edited  at  their  own  expense. 

They  have  arranged  for  its  publication  in  book  farm  without  profit  to  themselves.  The  book  will  be 
printed  in  a  cheap  edition  with  the  special  purpose  that  it  may  be  bought  in  large  quantities  by  trade 
$^sodation$  and  chambers  of  commerce  far  distribution  tbroughcmt  the  business  world,  so  that  every  mer- 
0fmU  and  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  may  be  warned  of  Germany's  designs  upcm  the  future 
)rade  of  this  country.    In  their  preface  to  this  expose  they  say: 


"If  there  is  anything  to  he  gained  by  being  honest, 
et  us  he  honest;  if  it  is  necessary  to  deceive  t  let  us  deceive" 
Thus  wrote  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  middle  of  the  tSih 
century — /&#  man  who  laid  the  foundation,  of  Pan' 
jerntanismt  which  this  world  war  was  expected  to  achieve. 
Wot  content  with  dominion  by  force  of  arms,  we  find 
lirmany  plotting  for  commercial  supremacy,  with  that 
nsoleni  disregard  oj  the  rights  of  others  and  that  resort 
0  deception  thai  has  characterised  all  her  policies  since 
Frederick  the  Great* s  reign. 

The  book  of  which  (his  is  a  translation  was  written 
\y  an  eminent  German  engineer  and  eccmomist,  and 
Published  in  igi^,  during  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
rhis  hook  presents  ingenious  plans  for  driving  home 
ommerciat  victories  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  other 
'^unifies.  Like  all  of  Germany^s  plans  affecting  other 
miions,  the  entire  conception  depends  upon  deceit  and 
t  super-selfishness;  not  one  word  touching  upcm  recipro^ 
ity,  not  one  word  in  reco$mtion  of  any  international 
tlfh  gat  ions* 

It  was  ohviously  written  exclusively  for  home  consump- 
ion,  attd  not  intatded  for  those  outside  the  Iron  Circle. 
'i  should  he  a  warning  to  us,  tVe  should  study  it  with 
ate,  and  keep  our  eyes  aftd  ears  alert  for  other  warnings 
if  this  sortt  that  in  peace  we  may  he  prepared  to  meet 
his  design  of  commercial  rapine,  this  crushin$  of  the 
ndustries  of  other  countries. 

for  forty  years  the  Germans  have  been  plotting  to  realise 
heir  dream  of  Pan'^ermanism — eventual  world  conquest 


innocent  and  unsuspecting  world.  The  Prussian  pM- 
losophy  that  might  makes  right t  that  the  State"  is  supreme, 
has  completely  possessed  the  ruling  and  upper  clasicj 
of  Germany,  both  military  and  commercial,  until  deception 
and  fraud  form  the  hack  ground  of  their  most  important 
international  relations  attd  undertakings.  They  h^e 
made  Germany  an  inherently  disbanest  nation. 

Their  military  plans  were  successfully  conceded  jof 
year  St  and  when  their  dreams  of  conquest  did  outctof 
occasionally,  there  were  few  with  an  intimate  enough 
knowledge  of  the  complete  premeditated  and  systematu 
degeneration  of  the  German  official  character  to  read  thf 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Well  organised  and  comprehensive  espionage  atd 
insidious  German  propaganda  have  heen  at  work  for  twff 
generations  io  plan  the  success  of  German  victories.  /• 
the  early  go^s  of  the  last  century,  the  German  yolksschuti 
was  organised  to  teach  the  masses  absolute  subs^rciency 
to  the  upper  atut  governing  classes,  whose  education  di* 
verged  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight.  The  education  of  these  two  classes  has  been  sa 
divergent  for  thirty  years  that  the  effects  are  now  cleartf 
traceable  in  the  younger  men  in  the  Army,  as  ccmtrastei 
with  the  memhers  of  the  tandstnrm  Army.  The  Land- 
Sturm  men  are  much  more  humane ^  and  have  a  restraimng 
influence  in  the  Army.  They  have  not  heen  guOty  of  the 
excesses  that  are  chargeahle  to  the  younger  meis.  The 
younger  men,  schooled  from  infan£y  under  the  nrw  system 
to  obey  orders  in  a  machine-like  %i>ay^  under  Prussia 


Herzog,  the  Trade  Bemhardi 


drwum  mfa  mmrn  H$  tnMtti-dcwn  oj  all  order, 
ibg  exehangi  (of  ptrsmui  Uherty  and  naUonal  jrudam 
JcfjarUt  c/rigUformigtl^  cffustiafar  the  mailed  fist 

The  worU  sbcmld  bene  hun  forewarned.  Books  were 
written,  maps  constructed,  by  weUrknown  German 
authorities  for  {be  enligbtenment  of  the  German  people, 
and  these  hooks  reached  the  ontside  world,  hut  civili^aiion, 
accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  is  now  paying  the  penaUy  for  refusing  to  see  and 
hear. 

Now  another  conce^ion  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  Ger^ 
many  that  threatens  the  commercial  interests  of  unsuspect- 
ing nations — carefuUy  thought  out,  with  characteristic 
German  thoroughness,  openly  advocating  the  breaking 

THAT  the  Kaiser  plans  to  seize  the 
cream  of  the  world's  business  upon 
his  own  terms  is  by  no  means  the 
most  startling  of  the  Herzog  proposi- 
tions. There  are  preliminary-  con- 
quests which  he  frankly  admits  will  have  to  be 
made. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  complete  subjugation 
of  labor.  He  intends  to  take  unquestioned 
command  of  the  time  and  the  lives  and  the 
movements  and  the  thoughts  of  all  the  workmen, 
artisans,  and  mechanics  of  his  own  dominion — 
previous  to  dictating  the  conduct  of  workers 
throughout  the  world.  Once  committed  to  the 
conduct  of  a  war  of  economic  extinction,  organiz- 
ing a  disciplined  army  is  an  inevitable  prelude. 
This  Herzog  points  out  with  laudable  frank- 
ness. 

"The  export  trade,"  he  says,  "because  it  is  a 
measuring  of  strength,  domestic  and  foreign,  is  a 
battle.  .  .  .  To  wage  it  successfully  the  com- 
batant must  remain  free  from  irritation  and  dis- 
sention  within." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "all  financial  support  is 
useless  if  production  is  interrupted  by  causes 
lying  in  labor  conditions—strikes  and  lockouts 
impairing  the  work  of  industries  must  under  all 
circumstances  be  avoided — such  cases  are  un- 
thinkable in  times  of  war." 

Having  concluded  that,  properly  speaking,  all 
times  are  war  times  his  way  of  avoiding  them  is 
simple.  He  remarks  that  "a  command  is  suf- 
ficient."    He  elaborates: 

''Long  investigations  about  causes  would  in- 
jure industrial  development  and,  therewith,  the 
export  trade.  As  in  times  of  war,  so  here,  the 
procedure  must  be  cut  short — by  the  mandate  of 
the  state/' 

Hence  he  decrees  that  all  employees  of  im- 
I  portant  industries  "must  be  entered  in  special 
I  lists"  and  that  "these  persons,  whether  they  are 
I  directors,  operating  or  scientific  officers,  or  la- 
I  borers,  must  be  subject  to  state  organization 
I    similar  to  that  of  the  army/' 
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STATE   OWNERSH[| 
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The  Worlds  Work 
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scarcely  be  damaging  resistance  from  the 
talist  side." 
''To  be  sure,'-  he  blandly  admits,  *'thal  is  I 

infringement  of  guaranteed  commercial  liberti 
yet  it  is  necessary  when  the  state  meets  opposilii 
in  exercising  its  duty  to  protect  exports," 

To  the  average  American  it  would  appear  ihlf 
in  forestalling  this  plot  we  would  in  fact  be 
rendering  the  German  people  no  less  serviw 
than  emancipatmg  them  from  slavery.  For  an 
examination  of  the  action  contemplated  by  the 
stale  in  ''exercising  its  duties  to  protect  exports" 
we  discover  that  they  involve: 

\  The  complete  elimination  of  the  small 
manufacturer  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Utile 
independent  units  have  no  place  in  a  great  amiy 
1  hey  are  to  combine  or  perish.  The  overwhelin- 
ing  concentration  of  all  wealth  in  gigantic  enter 
prises  under  the  thumb  of  the  state  is  the  fir^t 
principle  of  this  proposition. 

2,  The  second  is  like  unto  it.  All  banken 
and  investors  are  to  put  their  money  where  the 
state — i.e.  the  Kaiser— commands.  And  he  wiil 
command  that  it  support  his  monstrous  monopc^ 
lies,  and  under  no  circumstances  wander  beyond 
the  Rhine^  or  into  "irrelevant  and  incompetcol'' 
channels. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  military  mobilization 
labor,  so  in  the  case  of  the  military  mobiliiatii^ 
f)f  the  people's  money,  it  behooves  us  to  take 
care  that  the  German  docs  not  execute  his  in- 
tentions, lest  in  the  ensuing  contest  he  shall 
compel  us  to  take  the  same  fatal  action^  in  k 
perative  self-defense. 

HERZOO'S   ''CHINESE  WALL"  OF   SECRECV 

In  these  preparations  the  Prussians  arc 
content  with  hamessmg  all  persons  and  properit 
to  their  chanot  wheels.  As  a  final  touch  iht\ 
contemplate  the  exclusive  o^Tiership  and  direc- 
tion of  the  arts  and  the  sciences— 1  mean  of  the 
sciences.  Presumably  there  is  to  be  no  art*  m* 
less  destruction  be  an  art.  The  minds  and  means 
and  the  very  thoughts  of  all  inventive  genius  ts 
to  be  under  the  same  rigid  military  supervision— 
and  directed  toward  the  one  single  goal  €d  con* 
quest.  Away  with  the  old  vision  of  the  fn- 
ternity  of  intellect!  Away  with  the  intemationll 
participation  in  the  fruits  of  human  pr 
and  civilization! 

I  lerzog  makes  the  idea  clear  enough.     But  i 
believes  it  a  mistake  to  allow  us  to  find  it  M^, 
So  in  concluding  the  details  of  the  plan  I 

"The  idea  should  not  get  about  that  a 
wall  is  being  thrown  around  German  inventii 
and  improvements,  although  the  experienci^ 
the  war  have  taught  us  that  too  great  sdentific 
familiarity  with  foreign  countries  was  rewaidttl 
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by  ingratitude  and  injury."  So  ''if  all  inven- 
tions and  improvements  are  accessible  to  a  cen- 
tral office,  a  suitable  organization  will  make  it 
possible  to  keep  these  inventions  and  improve- 
ments out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  countries.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  discoveries  and  inventions  made  in 
the  United  States  and  Allied  countries — ^well, 
Germany  will  have  complete  lists  and  use  of 
these.  For  the  plan  of  campaign  includes  a 
special  bureau  and  a  world-wide  network  of 
spies  and  agents  for  just  exactly  this  purpose. 
As  of  yore,  if  you  are  an  experimental  chemist, 
your  confidential  secretary  is  to  be  from  Essen. 

COMMERCIAL   CAMOUFLAGE 

"P^ace  will  come,  says  Herzog,  yet  hate  will 
lemain  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  conjured 
up  this  bloody  struggle,  and  who  are  inferior 
therein,  morally,  physically,  and  economically" — 
meaning  you  and  me  and  our  allies. 

Yet  this  sentence  reveals  the  first  disturbing 
» glimmer  of  doubt  that  has  clouded  the  bright 
visions  of  the  German  contemplation  of  "  Might" 
as  a  talisman  to  universal  supremacy.  They 
have  discovered  and  admit  that  it  breeds  hatred. 
And  further,  they  recognize  the  mighty  forces 
it  raises  in  the  primrose  path  of  conquest. 

But  their  answer  is  not  for  the  forsaking  of  the 
aeed  of  compulsion.  They  will  meet  this  propo- 
sition with  its  twin  corollaries — treachery  and  de- 
ceit— reinforced  with  still  more  arbitrary  power. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  National  Security 
League  to  circulate  pledges  not  to  purchase  Ger- 
man goods  after  the  war.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  Allied  Trade  Councils  to  consider  coopera- 
tion to  that  end,  and  for  the  clever  French  artists 
vividly  to  paint  the  obvious  fact  that  the  coming 
Dusseldorf  drummer  with  his  line  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  is  the  same  identical  blonde  beast  that 
ravished  the  hamlet  of  Sermaize.  The  German 
General  Staff  will  take  care  of  that.  Here  is 
Herr  Herzog's  diagnosis  and  the  remedy: 

"German  exporters  must  expect  that  for  a 
long  time  after  the  end  of  the  war  German  manu- 
facturers will  be  outlawed  among  our  present 
enemies.  It  would  be  idle  to  live  in  the  opinion 
that  peace  will  banish  hatred  at  once.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  reckoned  with  in  German  industry. 

"The  German  'makeup'  is, to  be  avoided. 
.  .  .  The  intrinsic  quality  of  exported  Ger- 
man goods  must  be  typically  German;  their 
external  garb,  for  better  or  for  worse,  will  have 
to  be  anonymous — ^neutral.  The  makeup,  by 
which  term  not  only  the  packing  but  also  often 
the  style  is  to  be  understood,  must  for  the  present 
adapt  itself  exclusively  to  the  taste  of  the  cus- 
tomer even  if  a  thorough-going  change  in  the 
manufacturing  process  is  thereby  involved.    Ois- 


avowal,  under  such  circumstances  is  required. 

'Camouflage'  in  war  is  an  important  strate- 
gic method;  when  opportunely  and  ingeniously 
applied,  it  increases  the  effectiveness  of  weapons. 
The  application  of  this  precept  for  the  commercial 
struggle  is  as  clear  as  day.  .  .  Away  then  with 
the  German  trade  mark.  .  .  .  Away  with  it 
where  it  brings  loss  instead  of  gain. 

1  will  leave  to  the  cross-roads  merchants  and 
the  metropolitan  department  stores  the  problem  • 
of  meeting  such  commercial  "camouflage"  as 
selling  "anonymous"  goods.  But  1  shall  re- 
commend a  remedy  of  my  own  for  Herzog's 
further  method  of  preserving  this  invaluable 
alibi. 

His  method  is  succinctly  contained  in  this 
paragraph: 

"  If  the  German  manufacturer  with  great  self 
effacement  makes  every  requisite  effort  to  banish 
sources  of  irritation,  he,  for  his  own  part,  has  a 
right  to  insist  that  the  government  of  the  hostile 
country  does  not  work  against  him.  Officers  of 
foreign  states,  whether  they  be  railroad  or  cus- 
toms officials  can  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  label  goods  so  as  to  disclose  the  place 
of  origin.  Nor  can  they  be  allowed  to  do  this 
after  laying  down  rules  under  a  pretense  of  im- 
partiality, to  the  effect  that  all  imports  are  to 
be  labeled  in  this  way  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular country  from  which  they  come.  It  is 
clear  that  the  indication  of  origin  from  a  formerly 
Allied  country  represents  an  official  recommenda- 
tion for  the  product  in  question,  and  that  a  rule 
requiring  such  a  label  in  all  cases  has  only  the 
purpose  of  making  German  goods  especially  recog- 
nizable—  to  their  disadvantage.  It  is,  however, 
not  sufficient  for  the  German  manufacturer  to 
gain  his  point,  namely,  that  the  goods  coming 
from  him  need  not  be  thus  indicated.  He  must 
be  inexorable  *in  demanding  that  no  recognizable 
mark  of  origin  may  be  used  at  all  on  the  gtxxls, 
without  regard  to  the  country  from  which  they 
come. 

"  For  the  non-marking  of  German  goods,  as  a 
right  of  exception  granted  them,  while  other  for- 
eign goods  are  labeled,  amounts  in  actual  prac- 
tice to  giving  away  their  origin.  The  path  to  for- 
eign trade  must  not  be  beset  with  ambushes  of 
this  sort.  .  .  .  Secret  malicious  weapons  must 
be  destroyed  before  their  use — by  force — if 
there  is  no  other  way." 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  effective  antidote 
for  this  poisonous  suggestion  is  precisely  like  the 
suggestion— that  it  be  destroyed  before  its  use — 
by  keqping  every  cantonment  in  America  iped  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  shipping  another  three 
million  soldiers  to  France  somewhat  faster  than 
anybody  believes  it  can  be  done. 
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BUSINESS  IN  BELGIUM  UNDER 
GERMAN  RULE 

The  German  Method  of  Dealing  with  American  Property — How  Germany  Collects  In- 
demnities from  Belgian  Cities  by  a  Legalized  LxK>ting  of  the  Banks — A  Commission 
in  Control  of  Every  Commodity — Bleeding  an  Industrial  Nation  to  Death 

As  the  represetUaiive  in  Antwerp  of  an  American  corporation,  employing  more  than  2,000  persons, 
Mr.  Clayton,  until  five  months  after  the  United  States  declared  war,  was  in  contact  with  the  German 
military  and  civil  authorities  almost  constantly.  He  presents  here  an  intimate  picture  of  the  ingenious 
and  crafty,  hut  ruthless  and  short-sighted  procedure  of  the  Teutonic  invaders.  Such  a  study  has  hitherto 
been  ignored  in  favor  of  the  more  widely  discussed  German  **  atrocities,'*  which  functioned  in  their  compre^ 
tensive  scheme  of  terrorising,  merely  as  a  forerunner  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  absorption  un* 
paralleled  in  modern  history — The  Editors. 

BY 

C.  C.  CLAYTON 


DURING  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
k  been  in  Belgium  very  frequently, 
I  and  since  the  middle  of  1913,  al- 
f  most  continuously  until  the  end 
'  of  August,  1 91 7,  so  that  1  have 
known  tHe  Germans  there  in  peace  as  well  as 
during  three  years  and  one  month  of  the  war, 
including  five  months  following  our  declara- 
tion of  war. 

I  have  seen  them  at  their  best,  though  not  at 
their  worst,  for  I  was  never  at  the  fighting  front, 
and  always  avoided,  for  reasons  of  local  j)olicy, 
probing  the  proof  of  their  hateful  offenses.  My 
knowl^ge  of  them  and  of  their  methods  is  solely 
that  of  an  American  business  man.  I  have  dealt 
with  them  in  ordinary  business  affairs,  and  I  have 
struggled  against  them  when  they  had  every 
military  and  political  advantage.  I  have  dealt 
with  their  military  officers,  their  diplomats,  their 
civil  administrators,  their  commissions  (an  end- 
less lot),  their  business  agents,  and  their  private 
citizens.  I  have  observed  them  in  Belgium  in  all 
phases  of  their  occupation,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  study  carefully  their  published  laws  and 
orders. 

.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  they  have  exposckl  their 
methods  to  me  rather  completely,  and  that  I 
know  them  for  what  they  are.  To  relate  my 
personal  experiences  in  full  detail  would  re- 
quire volumes,  so  1  shall  confine  myself  here  to 
a  general  picture  of  bi^iness  conditions  in  Bel- 
gium in  the  hope  that  other  American  citizens 
may  have  even  a  faint  impressk>n  of  the  facts 
that  are  burned  into  my  memory. 

Belgium  is— or  was— one  of  the  most  highly 
organized  industrial  nations  in  Europe.  Its 
people  were  thrifty,  its  public  and  private  works 


intensively  developed,  its  arteries  of  commerce 
and  of  trade  were  mature  and  healthy.  Antwerp 
was  practically  the  jKjrt  of  central  Europe.  But 
it  is  not  to-day.  Germany  has  opened  the  arteries; 
the  country  is  paralyzed,  drained  of  its  resources, 
and  slowly  bleeding  to  death. 

For  instance;  no  industry  that  requires  more 
than  five  horse  power  or  that  employs-  more 
than  five  people  can  operate  in  Belgium  with* 
out  a  permit  from  the  German  authorities. 
At  first  the  Belgians  thought  this  order  held 
out  hope,  but  soon  they  found  that  no  permit 
would  be  granted  unless  the  industry  operated 
as  the  Germans  dictated,  and,  of  course,  in  tfi^ 
German  interest.  The  product  would  have 
to  be  sold  to  the  government  at  a  government- 
named  price.  Aside  from  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  the  Belgians  to  work  thus,  indirectly, 
for  their  present  masters,  the  prices  named  were 
seldom  if  ever  just  and  never  left  a  reasonable 
profit. 

A  Belgian  I  know,  soon  after  this  order  was 
promulgated,  obtained  a  permit  and  began 
the  operation  of  a  small  factory,  hoping  to 
help  some  of  his  old  employees  by  giving  them 
work.  The  necessary  oil  for  his  shop  could  be; 
obtained  only  through  the  Germans  (all  soig^ 
plies  of  oil  being  one  of  the  first  things  they 
commandeered)  and  although  they  had  granted 
permission  for  him  to  resume  work  they  refused 
the  necessary  oil  unless  he  would  agree  to  deliver 
his  product  to  them,  at  prices  which  they  pro^ 
posed  to  determine. 

In  the  beginning,  some  industries  tried  to 
revive,  but  now,  excepf  for  the  coal  mining, 
which  is  carried  on  under  German  superviskm^ 
practically  none  are  in  operation.    In  the  coH 
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the  beginnmg  some  tried  to  evade.     They 
still  in  jaiK     Now  few  evade  except  in  The 
scribed  way,  which  the  Germans  have  made  "i 
legal  illegality/' 

Take  the  butter  commission,  for  example,  fat 
the  scheme  works  the  same  in  all  producti 
The  commission  fixes  a  maximum  price,  say  ^ 
francs  per  kilo,  which  is  approximately  66  cenH 
a  pound,  or  about  two  or  three  times  the  nor- 
mal price.  The  government  then  prohihti 
the  transport  or  shipment  of  butter  except 
with  its  permission.  The  result  is  that  no  butta 
reaches  the  market.  In  every  case  the  firti 
effect  of  the  naming  of  a  maximum  price  on  a 
commodity  by  the  Germans  has  been  to  ckj$e 
the  market  to  that  commodity.  Evidently  ibar 
plan  was  made  with  that  purpose  in  view.  Thisi 
btj^ins  the  work  of  the  commission's  ''other 
hand/*  Throughout  the  country  appear  Get- 
man  agents  who  go  quietly,  privately,  to  pro- 
ducers of  butter,  and  offer,  at  the  same  time,  (i) 
to  take  the  goods  on  the  spot;  (2)  a  price  above  the 
maximum,  in  the  case  of  butter,  say  8  or  9  frai 
a  kilo;  and  (3)  immunity.     The  producers 


the\'  can  sell  to  these  Germans  agents  at  pi 
above  the  legal  maximum  and  suffer  no  proseoh 
tion.  Often  they  refuse  until  assured  that  tiK 
butter,  or  whatever  the  produce  may  be,  is  lobe 
re-sold  by  the  government  in  another  part  of 
Belgium,  or  else  that  they  can  market  in  no  other 
wa> .  Of  course  none  of  the  butter,  or  any  othef 
produce,  gets  anj'where  except  to  the  Gennil 
army  or  to  the  German  people. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  all  produce,  meal 
vegetables,  grain,  condiments,  every  ima,^abk 
thing  to  eat.  Like  a  huge  suction  pump  themajri* 
mum  price  fixer  goes  about  the  country,  aided aivl 
abetted  by  the  clandestine  agent,  dramng  into 
the  German  maw  every  available  eatable.  Ei- 
CLpt  what  is  sent  to  them,  the  Belgians  actutUy 
have  very  little. 


THE    CITIES   THE    CHIEF    SUFFERERS 

\  ou  might  think  that  in  some  of  the 
gian  cities,  so  near  the  fertile  fields— those 
cities  like  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Bruges, 
there  would  be  markets  of  country  product 
\  ou  might  imagine  that  as  in  peace  times  fhuf 
would  be  endless  lines  of  peasants'  carts  lined  up 
in  the  city  squares.  In  reality  the  sqiiam  M 
mainly  deserted.  No  peasant  can  enter  a  cilif 
with  his  produce  witho^f  a  German  pemiil  ^ 
I  he  only  purpose  for  which  a  permit  will  be  pi'cn 
is  that  produce  may  be  delivered  to  a  Gefuufi 
agent.  Soldiers  stand  at  every  gale  and  m  a«y 
road  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  all  who 
a  permit.  One  can  readily  see  from  tiiis 
reason  why  the  city  people  (nearly  half  at 
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gium's  population  is  urban)  have  suffered  so 
terribly. 

In  the  country,  residents  are  compelled  to  plant 
crops,  but  they  are  carefully  limited  as  to  the 
amount  of  produce  they  may  retain  for  them- 
selves. Even  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  of 
peas,  and  the  amount  of  honey  per  person,  are 
prescribed.  It  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to  have 
more  in  his  j)ossession.  A  family  discovered  with 
more  potatoes  than  are  allowed  per  annum  for  the 
numbers  of  persons  it  contains  is  likely  to  have  its 
head  jailed  and  fined.  All  above  a  skimpy  allot- 
ment, barely  enough  to  sustain  life,  must  go  to  the 
Germans  at  their  maximum  price.  Of  course 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  smuggle  things  into 
the  cities  because  one  can  always  find  buyers 
at  double  the  maximum  price. 

The  shops,  necessarily,  have  been  dwindling, 
day  by  day,  month  by  month,  until  many  of 
them  are  now  closed.  When  I  left,  about  Septem- 
ber I,  19 1 7,  perhaps  half  the  small  shops  in  Bel- 
gium had  gone  out  of  business.  They  sell  their 
stocks,  bury  the  money,  spend  it,  or  put  it  in  the 
bank  and  close  up.  A  good  deal  of  smuggling 
was  going  on  across  the  Holland  border,  but, 
month  by  month,  the  Germans  have  grown 
stricter  about  this,  and  now  it  is  almost  nothing 
at  all,  except  that  done  by  the  German  soldiers. 
The  fact  that  comparatively  few  people  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  high  prices  is  the  only  reason  that 
any  necessities  at  all  remain  in  any  shops  because 
in  general  the  supply  is  far  short  of  the  normal 
demand.  The  prices,  per  pound,  current  when 
1  left  were:  sugar,  90c.;  coffee,  I4.50  to  $5.00; 
tea,  JIE9.00;  co€oa,  $4.50;  rice,  $1.50;  beef,  I1.30 
to  I1.50;  butter,  $2.50;  bacon,  $2.75  to  $3.00; 
milk,  which  was  half  water,  20  cents  per  quart; 
condensed  milk,  $1 .30  per  can;  eggs,  ?i  .55  to  $1 .60 
per  dozen;  and  ]x>tatoes,  JIE9.00  to  j(  13.00  per 
bushel.  For  Americans  to  realize  the  meaning 
of  these  prices  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Belgian  prices  previous  to  the  war  were  little  more 
than  half  American  prices.  Those  quoted  above 
have  doubtless  risen  since  1  left  there.  Quality 
does  not  matter  much.  Butter  which  one  can 
hardly  eat  will  bring  the  current  price  as  well  as 
good  butter.  Practically  all  the  staples,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  luxuries,  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  ]x>pulation. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  has 
happened  to  the  business  world  of  Belgium. 
It  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  and  the  number 
whose  resources  become  exhausted  increases 
constantly.  For  instance,  the  banks  do  prac- 
tically no  checking  business  at  all  any  more. 
The  credit  system,  which  formerly  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Belgian  life,  is  suspended. 
Formerly  most  small  shopping  accounts  were 


carried  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  has  auto- 
matically stopped.  Whatever  is  purchased  is 
paid  for  with  cash  and  carried  away  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

In  the  large  cities  there  remain  open  a  few  of 
the  larger  shops  which  deal  in  dry  goods  "made 
in  Germany."  These  are  frequently  the  notori- 
ous "ersatz"  products,  the  German  substitutes  or 
cheap  necessities,  shoddy,  hardly  worth  carrying 
home.  The  Belgians  keep  clear  of  these  shops 
as  far  as  possible.  They  are  patronized  mostly 
by  Germans  and  the  few  Flemish  people  who, 
without  any  standing  in  the  community  before 
the  war,  are  now  striving,  under  German  patron- 
age, to  achieve  prominence;  or  by  Belgians  who 
in  desperation  find  it  impossible  to  get  along  in 
any  other  way. 

WHY    BELGIAN    BANKS   STILL.  HAVE   MONEY 

This  brings  me  to  the  Belgian  banks  and 
the  indemnities.  It  is  a  paradox,  but  a  fact, 
that  the  banks  have  more  money  now  than 
before  the  war;  that  is,  their  actual  cash,  on 
hand  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 
The  deposits  and  the  fact  that  the  banks  have 
no  means  of  employing  their  money  account  for 
this.  Checking  is  at  a  standstill,  except  for  direct 
withdrawals,  and  loans  are  not  being  made  at 
all.  This  was  not  true  in  the  beginning,  when  the 
populace  feared  the  Germans  would  confiscate 
the  money  in  the  banks,  but  as  time  went  on  and 
this  fear  appeared  groundless  they  gradually 
came  to  see  that  it  was  safer  (or  appeared  safer  for 
the  time  being)  to  put  money  in  the  banks  than 
to  have  it  anywhere  else.  I  know  men  who  bur- 
ied money  and  then  lay  awake  nights  worrying 
about  it  until  they  finally  decided  to  place  it  on 
deposit. 

Incidentally,  in  this  connection,  let  me  say 
that  appeals  for  relief  get  quick  response  from 
the  rich  Belgians,  despite  all  they  have  suffered. 
Once  a  report  came  to  Antwerp  through  the 
Spanish  minister  that  unless  he  received  funds 
immediately  to  provide  for  deported  Belgian 
youths,  who  refused  to  work  for  the  Germans  in 
Germany,  they  would  starve  in  a  few  days.  A 
fund  of  100,000  francs  was  raised  in  Antwerp 
and  sent  the  same  afternoon. 

These  conditions — the  fatness  of  the  bank 
balances,  and  the  capacity  for  relief  not  yet 
strangled — proved  too  fertile  a  field  for  the 
Germans  not  to  plow  it.  They  devised  the 
Belgian  indemnities,  1  find  Americans  every- 
where asking  where  this  money  comes  from 
and  how  the  Germans  manage  to  collect  it.  I 
will  explain.    It  is  frightfully  simple. 

During  191;  and  1916  the  Germans  required 
from  the  Belgians  an  indemnity  of  40  million 
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the  banks  have  given  their  cash,  ijecomt  worth- 
less. In  1915,  igi6,  and  1917  these  indenmiria 
amounted  to  1,680,000,000  francs.  They  m 
doubtless  now  in  excess  of  two  billions  d 
francs.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  German* 
from  raising  the  nnonthly  amount,  arbitrarily, 
at  any  time.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  if 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  being  driven  inm 
Belgium  they  might  make  their  last  levy  a  sum 
equal  to  the  total  remaining  resources  of  tfe 
banks.  Then,  truly,  would  Belgium  be  drained 
of  her  last  cent.  That  would  be  the  final  la 
of  cutting  her  financial  throat. 
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In  the  beginning  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor 
and  later  a  crime  to  buy  or  sell  gold.  Ex- 
change offices  could  not  take  gold,  because  if 
detected  in  the  act  they  became  liable  to  prose 
CO tion.  There  was  only  one  legal  thing  to  do^iib 
gold,  which  was  to  turn  it  in  to  the  Germans  ia 
exchange  for  German  paper  money,  receivuig 
onl\'  the  before-t he-war  rate  of  exchange  and 
accepting  the  German  money  at  its  face  value, 
when  anywhere  outside  of  the  central  empires  &r 
Bel^iiium  it  was  worth  little  more  thaW  fifry  can 
on  the  dollar.  Of  course  a  great  deal  was  huned 
and  locked  up  or  hidden  in  various  ways*  Vm 
little  was  turned  over  to  the  Germarts* 

Silver,  nickel,  and  copper  coins  rapidly  dt 
appeared  from  circulation  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  they  had  either  been  hidtkJi 
or  had  gone  to  Germany  as  the  result  of  ihf 
Work  of  German  agents.  The  silver  was  l^ 
placed  with  paper  money  in  small  denomination 
and  the  nickel  and  copper  with  zinc. 

Each  month  the  banks  were  obliged  lo  iwfr 
catL  to  the  German  bank  commissioiier  their 
c*^^h  on  hand,  giving  details  of  the  amount  ifl 
gold,  silver,  nickeh  copper,  and  bank  notes  of  dif- 
ferent denominations.  In  notifying  the  bante 
about  their  indemnity  payments  the  Germatf 
commissioner  always  indicated  in  detail  how  the 
pa\  ment  had  to  be  made.  This  formed  a  Mmpk 
method  for  the  Germans  of  getting  what  was  m<^^ 
desirable. 

In  securing  metals  from  private  indtvidaib 
they  were  equally  bold  in  what  amounted  tu 
confiscation,  though  operating  under  a  Cw- 
man  pretense  of  fair  dealing.  They  annouDi«^ 
that  on  certain  days  every  Belgian  would  btti- 
pected  to  bring  to  designated  depots  all  he  p(^' 
se>sed  in  copper,  tin.  nickel  or  alloys  of  ibcse 
metals.  This  was  to  include  everything,  whdhcf 
in  use  or  not.  If  your  window  fastenings  or 
handles  were  of  brass  they  were  to  be 
to  the  Germans  and  wood  or  iron  subsi 
though  whether  substitutes  wtre  supplied  or 
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was  immaterial  to  them.  Utensils  in  factories 
of  all  kinds  and  in  kitchens  were  especially  wanted. 
Among  other  things,  they  seized  the  brass  parts 
on  the  trolley  cars,  and  told  the  Belgians  to 
replace  them  with  wood  or  iron. 

Most  Belgians  acted,  in  reply  to  this  order,  in 
about'  the  same  way.  They  selected  certain 
metal  things  of  slight  value  and  sent  them  to 
the  German  depots.  The  rest  they  hid.  One 
man  I  knew  removed  his  expensive  and  hand- 
some brass  chandeliers,  dismantled  and  hid 
them  and  replaced  them  with  cheap  iron  fix- 
tures, brass  covered,  which  were  not  worth 
taking  for  the  metal.  Another  tore  up  his 
parquet  floor  and  hid  between  the  beams  a 
lot  of  valuable  metal  ornaments. 

For  the  metals  which  were  brought  willingly  to 
the  Germans  a  price  per  kilo  based  upon  the  price 
of  metal  before  the  war  was  paid  in  German 
money.  After  the  time  for  voluntary  delivery 
had  expired  German  soldiers  went  through 
all  the  cities  with  wagons,  street  by  street,  house 
by  house,  from  cellar  to  garret,  searching  every 
nook  and  comer  and  stripped  every  house  of 
every  bit  of  brass,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  etc.  And 
for  this. not  a  cent  was  paid.  It  was  confiscated 
to  make  munitions  to  use  against  their  country- 
men as  a  penalty  for  "opposing  the  need  of  the 
State  in  time  of  war."  The  original  proclama- 
tion had  said  that  objects  of  art  need  not  be 
included.  Encouraged  by  this  many  well-to-do 
people  left  in  their  houses  bronzes  and  brasses 
in  art  form,  such  as  statuettes,  lamps,  and  orna- 
ments. When  the  soldiers  came  they  resljjected 
nothing  except  signed  works.  Frequently  signed 
pieces  of  considerable  value  and  cherished  heir- 
looms went  into  the  wagon-load  with  the  brass 
beds,  kettles,  stair  rods,  etc. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  I 
had  many  an  encounter  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  its  determination  to  "purchase" 
from  my  company  the  various  machines  and 
materials  in  our  factory.  We  had  some  platinum, 
as  well  as  a  large  stock  of  brass,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  The  platinum  was  soon  requisitioned. 
I  objected  to  their  taking  it,  but  was  assured  that 
they  would  willingly  pay  the  market  price  for  it. 
They  took  it,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get 
a  receipt  and  try  to  obtain  payment.  But  for 
months  my  payment  was  held  up  because  "the 
appraisers  were  unable  to  determine  its  value,", 
as  they  said  in  their  letters.  This  was  an  absurd 
excuse  as  no  one  has  to  appraise  the  value  of 
platinum,  which  is  standard  in  all  countries. 
Finally  I  was  paid,  but  at  the  pre-war  price,  and 
with  no  interest  allowance  for  the  more  than  a 
year  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  money. 

On  the  heels  of  the  army  there  came  into 


Belgium  a  horde  of  German  business  men  who 
were  permitted  to  get  any  material  they  wanted 
from  the  occupied  territory.  All  they  had  to 
do  was  to  ask  the  army  to  "requisition"  it,  and 
the  man  who  wanted  the  goods  was  usually  the 
man  who  did  the  appraising,  so  that  he  fixed  the 
price  for  himself.  There  was  no  way  for  any 
Belgian  to  appeal  from  this  decision.  Worse 
than  that,  however,  was  the  fact  that  although 
the  Germans  repeatedly  promised  to  pay  for  what 
they  took,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  claims 
were  paid.  The  Germans  stoutly  maintained  that 
this  was  not  confiscation.  Quite  right — it  was 
only  half  or  two-thirds  or  a  quarter  confiscation/ 
as  the  case  might  be. 

Our  American  property  was  treated  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  as  a  neutral  I  was  in  a 
more  favored  p^osition,  and  was  able  to  collect 
about  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  things  taken 
from  us.  In  July,  1916,  we  were  required  to  de- 
clare certain  remaining  stocks  of  brass  and  copper. 
Shortly  after  our  declaration  was  made  the  Ger- 
man Government  asked  if  [  would  sell  the  metals 
to  them.  I  replied  that  my  company  never 
sold  anything  without  knowing  what  it  was  going 
to  get  for  it  and  asked  what  they  proposed  to  pay. 
They  finally  made  us  an  offer  of  about  $7,000 
for  a  lot  which  I  estimated  as  being  worth,  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  had  cost  before  the  war,  plus 
warehouse  expense  and  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, about  9^14,000.  I  refused  their  offer. 
The  answer  was  to  send  us  expropriation  papers, 
instructing  us  to  ship  the  goods,  pay  the  cost  of 
packing  and  transportation  to  the  German  fron- 
tier, and  accept  their  appraisal  after  receipt 
minus  all  expenses.  I  said  we  were  short  of 
money  and  could  not  spend  any  for  nothing.  They 
replied  that  unless  we  complied  with  their  order 
immediately  the  matter  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  military  authorities  who  would  take  the 
goods  at  our  expense  and  not  even  give  us  a 
receipt.  I  went  to  Brussels  to  consult  the  head 
German  of  the  metal  department  of  their  £m- 
kaufsgesellschaft.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
said  he  could  do  nothing;  that  the  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  Government;  that  1  would  have  to 
take  the  offer  of  half  what  the  goods  were  worth 
or  lose  them  anyway  and  receive  nothing,  not 
even  a  receipt.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  price  I  named  was  not  based  on  current  war 
prices  in  neutral  or  belligerent  countries,  but 
on  the  pre-war  prices  at  which  the  stocks  were 
purchased,  and  that  it  was  American  property  at 
the  time  that  we  were  neutral;  that  is  in  1916. 

Finally  1  said,  to  the  German  in  Brussels; 
"  1  know  you  can  take  these  goods  by  .force. 
I  can't  stop  you  from  stealing  them,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  if  you  do  1  will  make  a  row 
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he  will  send  a  gang  of  men  and  seixe  every  pap 
you  have  in  the  buildings." 

I  had  a  copy  made  on  which  I  added  this 
note,  "  I  hereby  certify  that  this  is  a  convta 
copy  and  that  the  original  was  returned  upon 
the  demand  of  Captain-—/'  After  some  dif* 
ficulty  I  persuaded  the  non-com  missioned  oflRcer 
to  sign  my  copy. 

A  short  time  before  the  United  States  sus- 
pended diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  I 
was  advised  by  the  Imperial  Indemnity  Com- 
mission that  it  had  fixed  the  amount  to  be  a^ 
lowed  on  one  of  our  claims  and  would  seiK) 
a  check  in  due  course.  The  check  did  not  come 
and  several  weeks  after  we  had  declared  war  I 
asked  one  of  the  German  commissioners  in  Ant- 
werp about  it.  He  expressed  astonishmeflt  at 
my  expectation  of  ever  receiving  any  more 
money  from  them.  "Never  another  centime!" 
said  he,  ''We  could  not  give  money  to  otjr  ene- 
mies!" 

This  brought  from  me  a  letter  to  the  ccm- 
mission  in  Berlin,  mildly  expressing  surpn« 
at  the  declaration  of  the  Antwerp  cotnmissioT»cf, 
and  venturing  the  suggestion  that  Berlin 
not  uphold  this  in  view  of  the  President's  [ 
mation  regarding  the  security  of  German 
erty  in  America.  A  month  later  the  Berlin  i 
niissioner  replied  that  the  statement  in  Antu 
if  made,  was  unauthorized  and  that  a 
would  be  mailed  at  once.  It  came  in  a  feWi 
Accustomed  to  the  German  facility  in  evaswn 
and  repudiation  I  especially  enjoyed  this  unique 
instance  of  the  repudiation  of  one  of  theif  om 
ntTicia[s  while  at  the  same  time  the  Berhn  depart- 
ment felt  obliged  to  do  something  that  no  Befeii 
cnuld  ever  have  obtained  from  them. 

While  the  business  life  of  Belgium  is 
al\^ed,  the  social  life  has  practicaJly  disappeif  _ 
because  people  either  cannot  or  do  not  fed  lifce 
entertaining,  and  because  one  is  expected  to  ask 
for  a  permit  from  the  Germans  and  may  fed 
that  some  would  like  to  be  invited.  There  ire 
no  parties,  no  balls,  no  festivals.  There  are  » 
ttlephones  in  private  use.  The  railways  are  Pm 
primarily  for  military  purposes  and  are  on  oaJv 
about  20  per  cent,  of  their  peace  schedule. 

lielgium  has  but  one  hope— a  speedy  victo 
for  the  Allies  resulting  in  the  turning  of  the  i 
demnity  scales  and  the  resumption  of  tmdt. 

My  experience  in  the  occupied  territory 
me  feel  that  the  war  has  been  our  w*ar  since  kmj 
before  we  declared  war,  and  it  appears  to  mclfc 
ail  Americans  must  feel  the  same  way.     In  i^ 
and    19 J  6   1    was   repeatedly   told  by  Gn 
ffficials  that  they  considered  the  Uniletl 
their  worst  enemy  and  that  ihey  would 
\va>  to  make  us  pay  the  expenses  cif  the  war/^ 
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OUR  ship  pivoted  easily  around  in 
i  the  welter  which  was  churned  by 
I  reversed  screws,  took  her  place  in 
^  line,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  flagship  toward  the  notch  in 
the  bare,  rounded,  encircling  hills  that  marked 
the  way  to  open  sea. 

Those  lean  gray  shadows  which  slipped  ghostily 
into  view  in  the  fog-hastened  twilight  might  just 
as  well  have  been  lurking  wolves  as  protecting 
sheep  dogs,  but  the  officer  who  paced  the  quarter- 
deck with  me  said:  "Now  that  we  have  picked 
up  our  destroyers  we'll  be  getting  under  way. 
Let's  go  down  to  tea." 

Tea  is  no  less  important  a  function  on  a  British 
warship  than  it  is  ashore,  and  nothing  short 
of  an  action  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  In- 
deed, how  the  cheerful  clink  of  the  teacup  was 
heard  in  the  prelude  to  the  diapason  of  the  guns 
was  revealed  to  me  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
commander  allowed  me  to  read  a  few  personal 
notes  he  had  written  while  the  light  cruiser  he 
was  in  at  the  time  was  returning  to  port  after 
the  Battle  of  Jutland.  "The  enemy  being  in 
sight,"  it  read,  "we  prepared  for  action  stations 
and  went  to  tea."  A  few  minutes  later,  fingers 
which  had  crooked  on  the  handles  of  the  teacups 
were  adjusting  the  nice  instruments  of  precision 
that  laid  the  guns  for  what  was  destined  to  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  in  history. 

Tea  was  about  as  usual  with  us  that  day,  save 
that  the  oflTicers  who  came  in  at  the  change  of 
watch  were  dressed  for  business — those  from 
the  bridge  and  conning  tower  in  oil  skins  or 
"  lammy  "  jackets  and  sea  boots,  and  the  engineers 
in  greasy  overalls.  A  few  words  of  "shop" — 
steam  pressure,  revolutions,  speed,  force  and  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  like — passed  in  an 
undertone  between  men  sitting  next  each  other 
but  never  became  general.  Going  forward  after 
tea,  I  threw  together  a  few  things,  and  groping 
aft  in  the  Stygian  blackness  along  the  windward 
side  of  the  ship,  I  encountered  spray  in  clouds 
driving  across  even  the  lofty  forecastle  deck. 
The  wind  appeared  to  have  shaken  off  its  flukiness 
as  we  cleared  the ,  and,  blowing  with  a 


swinging  kick  behind  it,  was  rolling  up  a  sea  to 
match.  1  did  not  need  to  be  told  by  the  sea- 
booted  sailor  whom  1  bumped  on  a  ladder  that 
it  wasn't  "goin'  t'  be  no  night  fer  lam's",  to  know 
that  there  was  something  lively  in  the  weather 
line  in  pickle,  probably  to  be  uncorked  before 
morning. 

The  grate,  robbed  of  its  chimney,  was  cold  and 
empty  when  1  went  in  for  seven  o'clock  dinner — 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  in  port — and  there  was 
just  the  suggestion  of  chill  in  the  close  air  of  the 
ward  room.  An  engineer  lieutenant  who  started  to 
reminisce  about  a  winter  cruise  he  had  once  made 
in  the  Arctic  was  peremptorily  hushed  up  with  a 
request  to  "talk  about  something  warmer."  A 
yarn  about  chasing  the  Konigsberg  in  the  lagoons 
of  German  East  Africa  was  more  kindly  received, 
and  an  R.N.R.'s  account  of  how  his  ship  carried 
Moslem  pilgrims  from  Singapore  to  Jeddah  on 
their  way  to  Mecca  brought  a  genial  glow  of 
warmth  with  it.  Soon  after,  1  crawled  into  bed, 
pulled  up  the  adjustable  side  rail,  and  was  rocked 
to  sleep  to  the  even  throb  of  the  turbines  and  the 
splish-splash  of  the  spray  against  the  screwed- 
down  port. 

"No  U-Boat  will  want  to  be  getting  within 
periscopic'  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  sea 
that's  running  this  morning,"  said  a  young 
engineer  lieutenant  who  had  been  in  the  submarine 
service,  "and  even  if  one  was  able  to  get  a  sight, 
its  torpedo  would  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
'kangaroo'  attachment  to  jump  the  humps  and 
hollows  with.  Fact  is,  if 's  rather  more  than  our 
destroyers  are  entirely  happy  with,  and  we've 
just  slowed  down  by  several  knots  to  keep  'em 
from  dipping  up  the  brine  with  their  funnels. 
Hope  nothing  turns  up  that  they  have  to  get  a 
jump  on  for.  A  destroyer's  all  right  on  the  sur- 
face, but  no  good  as  a  submarine;  yet  an  under* 
sea  diver  is  just  what  she  is  if  you  drive  her  more'n 
twelve  into  a  sea  like  the  one  that's  kicking  up 
now.  Barometer's  down  sixty  points  since  last 
night,  and  still  going." 

Breakfast  that  morning  had  little  in  common 
with  the  similar  festal  occasion  in  port  where, 
fresh  bathed  and  shaven,  each  immaculate  mem 
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said,  '  but  it  will  not  be  from  us.  That  kind  of  a 
ihin^  might  have  been  done  in  the  first  month 
or  two  of  the  war,  but  the  Huns  soon  made  it 
impossible.  Now  any  battleship  that  would 
detach  a  destroyer  at  the  call  of  any  ship  of  doubt- 
ful identity  would  be  considered  as  deliberately 
askini^  for  what  she  might  jolly  well  get— a 
torj)edo." 

1  he  barometer  continued  to  fall  all  day,  wth 
tlie  wind  rising  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  of  velocity 
for  every  point  of  drop.  The  seas,  though 
higher  and  heavier,  were  also  more  regular  and 
h^N  inclined  to  catch  the  ship  with  her  weather 
rail  down.  The  low  cloud  bank  of  mid-forenoon 
had  b\  early  dusk  grown  to  a  heavens-obscuring 
mask  of  ominous  import,  and,'  by  dark,  snow 
wa^  bei^inning  to  fall.  The  ship  was  reeling 
throui^h  theblacknessof  the  Pit  when  1  clambered 
tr)  the  deck  after  dinner,  so  that  the  driving 
spray  and  ice  needles  struck  the  face  before  one 
saw  them  by  even  the  thousandth  of  a  second. 
The  darkness  was  such  as  one  almost  never 
encounters  ashore. 

Returning  to  the  ward  room  by  the  way  of  the 
meNs  decks,  1  saw  the  youth  who  had  offered  mc 
the  "  anti-seasick"  lozenges  in  the  morning.  Not' 
quite  recovered,  he  was  himself  playing  the 
"pork-on-a-string"  game  with  one  of  the  only 
two  "prostrates"  still  in  sight.  The  following 
mornini;— though  the  weather,  if  anything,  was 
worse  than  ever — all  evidences  of  "  indisposition" 
luki  disappeared.  The  new  drafts  were  rapidly 
uettinii.  their  sea  legs,  and  with  most  of  them  (for 
weather  such  as  they  had  experienced  is  by  no 
means  the  regular  thing  even  in  the  mid-winter 
North  Sea)  their  first  case  of  mal  de  mer  mz)' 
well  prove  to  have  been  also  their  last. 

lor  scMiie  days  more  we  prowled  the  wet  sci 
wa\  s.  and  then,  well  along  into  a  night  thai 
wa>  foi^i^ier,  colder,  and  windier  than  the  one  into 
which  we  had  steamed  out,  we  crept  along  a 
heiiihtening  headland,  nosed  in  the  wake  of  the 
llau>hip  through  a  line  of  booms  and  entered  a 
b:i\  that  was  dappled  with  the  lights  of  many 
slii[)s.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  raucooJ 
i^rind  of  a  chain  running  out  through  a  hawse-pipt 
si^uialed  that  we  were  back  at  the  old  stand. 
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15ritish  Navy,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  if  any- 
thin.L'iiappensitwiil  be  Sturdee  that  it  happens  ta" 
An  hour  later  I  had  climbed  the  gangway  of  nn  i 
new    >hip,   greeted   several   friends  of  a  fonnff 
\isit   in  the  ward   room,  made  a  hurried  sWl 
of  uniform  in  the  comfortable  cabin  whidib'] 
been  prepared  for  me.  and  was  seated  atdiBBtfj 
V.  iili   Admiral    Sturdee   and    his   staff. 
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There  was  nothing  to  diflFerentiate  our  prepara- 
tions for  departure  on  the  following  afternoon 
from  those  for  one  of  the  several  kinds  of  routine 
work  that  a  squadron  of  battleships  performs  in 
the  course  of  its  regular  duties.  The  "buzz" 
had  gone  around,  however,  that  we  were  going 
out  for  a  "  P.Z." — a  general  exercise  of  all  of  the 
units  of  the  Grand  and  Battle  Cruiser  fleets^ 
with  their  auxilliaries — and  the  smoke  which  be- 
gan rolling  up  from  scores  of  funnels  as  the  early 
afternoon  hours  wore  on  seemed  to  give  con- 
firmation to  the  theory  that  something  was  afoot 
which  would  result  in  the  putting  to  sea  of  the 
massed  might  of  the  modern  capital  ships  of  the 
Navy.  The  British  Lion  was  certainly  going 
out  on  a  prowl,  and  there  was  always  the  chance 
that  he  might  be  getting  his  claws  into  something. 
The  infectious  spirit  of  the  "great  game"  blew 
like  a  fresh  breeze  through  the  battened  mess 
decks,  and  there  was  a  new  sparkle  in  every 
eye  that  met  mine  as  1  worked  forward  and  up- 
ward to  the  fore  bridge,  a  smile  on  every  ruddy 
face,  a  jaunt  set  to  every  pair  of  swinging  should- 
ers. 

"The  'cats'  are  under  way,"  said  an  officer 
at  my  elbpw  pointing  to  where  the  graceful 
shadow  of  the  Tiger  and  the  grim  profile  of  the 
Lion  flitted  in  blank  silhouette  across  the  sun- 
brilliant  background  of  a  stretch  of  cliff-begirt 
beach  where  the  drifted  snows  of  a  recent  storm 
still  lay  banked  in  a  solid  wall  of  dazzling  white. 
Other  shadows  with  historic  names  flashed  into 
vivid  contrast  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  dis- 
solved into  misty  indistinctness  as  they  passed  on 
to  where  their  protective  coloring  merged  with 
the  watery  background;  and  behind  these  glided 
the  silhouettes  of  other  ships  which  1  knew  to  be 
"super-cats,"  ships  with  names  yet  unknown  to 
fame,  but  which  wercreputed  to  be  able  to  outrun 
and  out-claw  their  predecessors  by  as  wide  a  mar- 
gin as  they  outbulked  them.  One  by  one  the 
gaunt  profile  sharpened  into  sudden  brightness 
and  then  died  down  like  the  lights  of  a  train  dash- 
ing across  a  trestle  into  a  deep  cut. 

"It  will  be  our  turn  presentlv."  the  flag  lieu- 
tenant said  as  he  turned  a  sheaf  of  signals  just 
passed  up  to  him.  "Each  division  gets  under 
way  to  a  time-table,  and  any  substantial  devia- 
tion from  this  by  even  one  ship  would  shake  the 
schedule  up  for  all  of  the  squadrons  following." 

A  quick  order,  the  breaking  out  of  a  string 
of  signal  flags,  the  jerky  serpentine  inrush  of 
the  already-shortened  anchor  chain,  and  our 
ship  caught  the  impulse  of  her  accelerating 
screws  and  began  slowly  gathering  headway. 
Down  past  the  head  of  line  after  line  she 
steamed,  the  men  of  each  ship  as  she  came 
abreast  standing  at  attention  to  salute  the  flag 


of  the  admiral.     Eight  ships  in  "line  ahead," 
the  squadron  glided  easily  up  the  Flow  toward 
.  the  gate. 

The  sea  was  smooth,  silken  smooth,  with 
hardly  more  than  an  eight  or  ten-knot  breeze 
ruffling  its  surface,  and  the  ship  was — so  far 
as  pitch  and  roll  were  concerned — as  steady  as 
though  chocked  up  in  a  dry  dock.  Suddenly,  a 
couple  of  cable's  lengths  ahead,  a  thin  white  line 
of  foam  appeared,  serpentining  along  at  about 
right  angles  to  our  course.  It  appeared  to  be 
quite  the  same  sort  of  little  froth-path  that  one 
has  come  to  know  in  the  seas  of  all  the  world  as 
the  marker  of  the  place  where  tide  meets  tide,  a 
phenomenon  indicating  conflicting  but  rarely 
dangerous  counter-currents. 

STRUGGLING   THROUGH   GIANT  WHIRLPOOLS 

I  noted  that  a  half  dozen  glasses  were  trained 
on  the  wriggling  streak,  and  was  1  wondering 
what  there  could  be  about  it  to  excite  such 
anxious  interest,  when  the  flotilla  leader  on  our 
port  bow  swung  swiftly  round  through  eight  or 
ten  points  and  came  charging  straight  down 
toward  us.  No  helm  ever  spun  a  ship  like 
that,  I  told  myself  even  before  the  violently 
tossing  foam  geyser  under  the  stem  revealed 
that  both  helm  and  screws  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  throw  her  back  toward  her  original 
course.  I  had  barely  time  to  observe  with 
astonishment  that  the  destroyer  on  our  star- 
board bow  was  plunging  off  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent direction  than  her  opposite  number, 
when  an  invisible  hand  seemed  to  reach  up 
from  below  and  seize  our  ship  in  its  vise-like 
grip.  Round  swung  that  25,000  tons  of  steel 
without  offering  any  more  apparent  resistance 
than  a  drifting  skifl"  or  a  floating  log. 

There  was  no  knowing  until  that  instant 
which  way  the  ship  was  going  to  swing,  and 
the  chief  navigating  officer's  sharp  "hard-a- 
port!"  down  the  voice-pipe  was  the  only  order 
there  was  any  use  in  giving  when  it  became 
clear  that  we  were  being  turned  six  or  eight 
points  to  port  on  a  course  calculated  to  pre- 
sent pretty  much  of  her  whole  starboard  side 
for  the  oncoming  destroyer  to  flatten  itself 
against.  The  grind  of  the  laboring  helm  ran 
like  a  shudder  from  stern  to  bow,  but  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  collision  was  up  to  the  destroyer  rather 
than  the  battleship. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye  (as  I  focused  my  at- 
tention on  more  imminent  developments)  1 
saw  that  the  other  battleships  and  destroyers 
were  cutting  capers  similar  to  our  own.  No 
two  of  the  dozen  or  more  craft  appeared  to  be 
steering  the  same  course,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
destroyers,  like  helplessly  skidding  motors  on 
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a  muddy  street,  had  actually  swung  sixteen 
points  and  were  heading  back  from  whence 
they  came. 

It  was  not  an  especially  close  call  with  our 
fk>tilla  leader  after  all,  for  her  helm  cut  into 
water  standing  still  sufficiently  to  give  it  a  grip 
while  she  yet  had  room  to  clear  our  swinging 
bows  by  a  score  of  yards.  Wallowing  enor- 
mously, she  spun  swiftly  round  and  darted 
back  to  her  station  while  the  more  ponderous 
battleship  was  still  reeling  dazedly  like  a  half 
drunken  man  trying  to  orientate  after  picking 
himself  up  from  a  fall.  Then,  silently  and 
mysteriously  as  they  had  come,  the  treacherous 
swirls  and  eddies  rolled  on,  and  ten  minutes 
later — a  row  of  blurred  black  towers  dimly 
discernible  against  the  falling  curtain  of  the 
night — the  squadron  was  again  in  line  ahead 
and  steaming  quietly  toward  the  open  sea  in 
its  wonted  order. 

"In  its  way,  this  is  quite  the  nastiest  bit 
of  water  in  all  the  world,"  said  Admiral  Sturdee, 
turning  from  the  rail  of  the  bridge  with  an  ex- 
pression of  relief  on  his  face.  "There  is  a  num- 
ber of  places  where  the  tides  run  more  swiftly 
than  here,  but  none  (in  my  own  experience  at 
least)  where  they  run  in  so  many  directions  at  the 
same  time.  The  waters  for  miles  are  a  continual 
succession  of  giant  whirlpools.  These  make 
navigation  difficult  and  uncertain  all  over  the 
Firth,  but  in  the  zone  of  the  tide-rip  (as  you  have 
just  seen)  they  are  infernal.  Sometimes,  even  in 
stormy  weather,  we  go  out  without  having  any 
trouble  whatever  at  the  'rip';  again,  as  to-day, 
with  little  wind  and  less  sea,  it  picks  up  a  squad- 
ron of  warships  aggregating  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  in  displacement,  and 
shakes  it  like  a  terrier  worrying  a  string  of  saus- 
ages. When  it's  in  this  kind  of  a  temper,  thread- 
ing the  passages  at  the  entrance  of  a  South 
Pacific  coral  atoll  (to  most  sailors  the  last  thing 
in  difficult  navigation)  is  like  sailing  down  a  coun- 
tryside canal  in  comparison.  Have  you  ever 
seen  anything  like  it?" 

WORSE  THAN   A   BATTLE   WRECK 

"Never  at  sea,"  I  replied.  "  Indeed,  the  only 
time — ^anywhere — I  ever  saw  waters  take  such 
wanton  liberties  with  craft  trying  to  navigate 
them  was  in  the  White  Horse  Rapids  of  the  old 
Klondike  route,  and  those  boats  were  only  twenty 
or  thirty  footers  of  green  whipsawed  lumber. 
But  aren't  there  certain  kinds  of  weather  when  it 
is  next  to  physically  impossible  for  any  kind  of  a 
ship  to  live  here?  When  you  get  a  well-developed 
gale  blowing  against  the  tide,  for  instance?'' 

"Ah,  that's  the  combination  that  does  it,'' 
said  the  admiral  with  a  grim  smile,  turning  to 


go  down  to  the  chart  house  with  the  flag  cap- 
tain. "  You  remember  what  happened  to  those 
two  destroyers  here  in  that  blow  of  eight  or 
ten  days  ago  (only  one  survivor  out  of  the  crews 

of  both),  and  you  might  ask  X to  tell  you 

what  befell  the  old  the  night  she  started 

out  into  a  storm."  The  flag  lieutenant  came  and 
leaned  against  the  rail  at  my  side.  '*  1 1  must  have 
happened  just  about  where  we  are  now,"  he  said, 
rubbing  a  cinder  down  into  the  inner  comer  of  his 
eye  and  out  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  in  approved 
fashion.  "The  tide-rip  may  ambush  you  almost 
anywhere  inside  of  here,  and — especially  if  the 
weather  is  thick — you  are  lucky  if  your  ship 
doesn't  end  up  somewhere  along  the  forty  or 
fifty  miles  of  cliffy  coast  that  hems  in  this  accursed 

pocket  of  water.    The  old did  not  go  ashore, 

but  her  case  is  notable  as  being  probably  the  worst 
bit  of  bashing  a  battleship  ever  had  from  seas 
alone. 

"She  was  going  out  by  herself — bound  for 
the  Mediterranean,  if  1  remember  rightly— 
and  what  happened  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  drove  her,  with  the  tide 
into  the  teeth  of  the  storm  (perhaps  to  get  out 
where  there  was  more  sea-room  aj|i.quickly  as 
possible)  instead  of  slowing  down  and  taking 
it  easy,  as  we  would  be  inclined  to  do  now,  even 
with  ships  a  good  deal  bigger  and  more  powerful. 
Most  of  these  things  have  to  be  learnt  by  ex- 
perience, and  if  the hadn't  learned  the  lesson 

and  paid  the  price,  probably  one  of  the  others  of 
us  would  have  had  to.  _^ 

"At  any  rate,  she  bucked  right  into  a  moun- 
tain of  a  wave  that  swept  her  with  fiundreds— 
perhaps  thousands — of  tons  of  solid  green  water. 
When  it  had  passed  her  bridges  and  superstruc- 
tures— everything,  indeed,  but  her  mast  and 
turrets — were  crushed  down  and  carried  away. 
A  number  of  men  went  over  the  side  with  tte 
wreckage,  and  most  of  those  above  decks  not 
carried  away  were  killed.  The  captain  was 
picked  up  on  the  quarterdeck,  alive  but  with 
his  legs  broken.  Nothing  but  a  battleship  could 
have  survived  such  a  blow,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  more  buoyant  craft  would  have 
ridden  higher  over  the  wave  and  so  shipped  less 
solid  water.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  warships 
that  have  dragged  themselves  back  to  port  after  a 
battle,  but  never  a  one  that  presented  such  a  sight 

as  the  poor  old did  when  she  limped  home 

'.the  morning  after  the  night  before.'  She  is  still 
in  commission,  1  believe,  but  there  can't  be  an  un- 
replaced  rivet  in  her  that  doesn't  have  a  crook  in 
its  neck  to  remind  it  that  something  hit  her  that 
night  in  Pentland  Firth." 

The  flag  lieutenant  turned  his  (j|ass  for  a  mo- 
ment toward  a  succession  of  flashes  in  which  a  d^ 
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stroyer  was  pouring  out  its  troubles  to  us  from 
the  outer  darkness,  and  then  leaned  back  on  the 
rail  again.  "  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Firth  is  really  our  worst  enemy  or  our  best 
friend,"  he  resumed  presently.  "  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  First  and  last,  it 
has  probably  bashed  us  about  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  Hun  has;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  use  denying  that  it  has  prevented  him  from 
making  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  he  might  have 
made  if  there  had  been  an  ordinary  respectable 
sheet  of  water  running  right  up  to  the  front  door 
of  our  refuge. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  used  to  let 
off  guns  at  periscopes  and  the  wash  of  conning 
towers  every  few  days  in  the  Firth,  and  the 
very  enterprising  U-boat  to  which  they  were 
supposed  to  belong  came  to  be  known  by  the 
nickname  of  the  "Pentland  Pincher."  Be- 
fore very  long,  however,  we  learned  that  the 
supposed  periscopes  were  only  the  necks  of 
swimming  cormorants,  and  the  "conning  tower 
washers"  certain  characteristic  little  humps  of 
Pentlandesque  waves.  We  also  learned,  in  one 
way  or  another,  that  a  U-boat  would  have  about 
as  muchlcftince  of  running  submerged  through 
one  of  those  googly  tide-rips  as  it  would  have  of 
ascending  the  Thames  to  London,  while  for  it 
to  go  down  and  try  to  rest  on  the  bottom  would 
be  about  like  a  Zeppelin's  trying  to  come  to  roost 
among  the  splintered  peaks  of  the  Dolomites. 
Indeed,  the  best  way  for  you  to  visualize  the 
bottom  of  Pentland  Firth  is  to  think  how  the 
Bernese  Oberland  looks  from  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhom.  It  is  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  North  Sea  rertdezvousing  over  such  a 
bottom  which  makes  the  Pentland  Firth  what  is 
probably  the  most  temperamental  bit  of  water 
in  the  Seven  Seas." 

Presently  the  admiral  beckoned  inside  the 
glassed-in  bridge  cabin  and  handed  me  the  sheet 
of  white  paper.  This,  as  nearly  as  may  be  set 
down,  was  what  1  read: 

"S.N.O.   at  reports  unusual   sound   in 

hydrophones.  Supposed  to  be  hostile  subma- 
rine —  miles  S.E.  of Island." 

" miles  sou'-east  of  Island,"  mused 

the  admiral.  "H'm.  Just  about  the  position 
of  the  squadron  at  the  present  moment.  H'm. 
.  .  .  Think  1  may  as  well  go  down  and 
get  a  few  hours'  sleep.  Have  to  turn  out.  early 
in  the  morning.  Be  sure  and  be  up  here  at 
daybreak,"  he  added,  turning  to  me.  "  Perhaps 
you'll  find  the  sea  will  not  be  quite  as  empty  then 
as  it  seems  to  be  to-night." 

"The  admiral  doesn't  appear  to  be  much 
disturbed  about  that  U-boat  we  are  supposed 
to  be  steaming  over,"  I  remarked  to  the  com« 


mander  who  had  come  up  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously. 

"What  U-boat?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  the  one 
in  the  signal.  Well,  hardly.  He  knows  by 
long  experience  that  the  average  U-boat  skip- 
per won't  take  any  risks  he  can  avoid  with  a 
warship  behind  a  destroyer  screen,  especially 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  throwing  his  mould- 
ies  into  some  merchantman  and  drowning  a 
lot  of  women  and  children.  There  is  only  one 
thing  the  Hun  is  more  careful  about  than  his 
torpedoes,  and  that  is  his  own  thick  hide." 

The  "To-ra-loo"  of  the  imperious  call  to 
action  stations  awoke  me  before  dawn  on 
the  following  morning,  and  it  was  through  a 
tangle  of  men,  hammocks,  and  unreeling  fire- 
hose, and  in  the  bedlam  of  clanging  water-tight 
doors  and  the  banging  of  hurrying  feet  upon 
steel  ladders,  that  1  wriggled  forward  and  upward 
toward  the  fore  bridge.  The  sharp  blast  which 
cut  my  face  as  1  emerged  upon  the  boat  deck 
gave  warning  that  the  weather  had  indulged  in 
one  of  its  sudden  overnight  changes,  and  that  the 
day  would  be  one  of  characteristic  North  Sea 
rawness.  Ducking  through  a  fluttering  string  of 
mounting  bunting  on  the  Signal  Bridge,  I  gained 
the  next  ladder  and  came  out  upon  the  fore 
bridge,  with  an  open  view  before  me  at  last. 

THE   GRAND   FLEET's   GRANDNESS 

It  was  an  ashen  gray  morning,  with  a  low 
mist  just  beginning  to  thin  into  luminous  strata 
in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  Overhead  it  was 
clear,  with  indications  good  for  a  brightening  all 
around  before  long.  At  first  1  was  conscious  of 
only  the  ships  of  our  own  squadron,  with  those 
of  the  second  division  steaming  hard  to  close  up 
the  "night  interval"  between  them  and  those  of 
the  first.  Then,  abeam  to  port,  1  espied  a  similar 
line,  and  beyond  that  another,  and  still  another. 
And  farther  still,  slipping  ghostily  along  in  the 
depths  of  the  retreating  mist,  was  even  another 
line. 

"Shades  of  Father  Neptune!"  I  gasped: 
"  Do  they  go  on  into  the  Skager  Rack?  Where 
did  they  all  come  from?" 

The  admiral  smiled,  led  me  over  to  the  star- 
board side,  and  pointed  to  where,  dimfy  dis- 
cernible against  the  smoke  pall  with  which  they 
had  smudged  the  immaculate  southeastern  heav- 
ens, but  still  unmistakable,  was  a  file  of  great 
ships  driving  hard  to  push  up  to  their  appointed 
station. 

"Some  of  them  have  come  a  long  way," 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  steady  gray  eye, 
"but  we're  all  the  gladder  to  have  them  here. 
As  for  the  others,"  he  went  on,  going  back  to 
the  port  side,  "we're  almost  at  the  extreme  righ' 
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he  sun  licks         "Officially/'  he  said  wiih  a  laugh,  "she  pn 

not  be  able  abiy    represents    the    Kaiser,    or    Von    Tirpiti, 

the  Grand  or  whoever  stands  sponsor  for  the  Hun's  ruth- 

raisers  and  less  submarine  wan     That  signal  refers  to  a  U* 

y.     It's  far  boat,   not  to   any  craft   playing   in   our  Hllic 

3  have  your  game."     He  paused  for  a  moment  as  a  detona- 

just  about  tion  of  terrific  force  rumbled  distantly  and  a 

ndced,  that  shock  like  that  of  a  blow  from  a  mighty  wave 

shook  the  ship  from  bow  to  stern,  and  then  te 

:o  me  there  resumed  with  a  grim  smile:  *' But  if  that  charge 

?ndsHif-the-  came  anywhere  near  her,  by  this  time  she  prob- 

s  melt  into  ably  represents — well,  a  tired  lily  folding  up  and 

it  was  clear  going  to  sleep  for  the  night  would  probably  b^ 

about  as  near  it  as  anything  in  nature/'  f 

."t,  in   spite 
f  ever  Eone  ^  ^^^^  fight  within  a  sham  fight 

/thousands         While   the   muffled   booms   of   depth-chargfis 

a  source  of  were  still  sounding  we  saw  one  of  the  ** enemy** 

I  it  has  not  ships,    apparently   a    battleship    of    the   Quia 

repetition,  EHiabeih   class,   which    had    been    manceuvrirrg 

I  it  changes  for   a   position   from   which   she   couJd   deliver 

*chief  never  an  effective  "broadside'*  at  us*  suddenly  alter 

nating  wire  course  eight  points  to  port  and    head  dircctJy' 

iish  or  pull  awiiy  at  right  angles  to  our  extended  line,    h 

hapL's.  the  raking  this  would  have  exposed  her  to  was 

is  for  the  about   the  last  thing  in  the  world   she  wouM 

sivc  sweep  have  risked  had  she  been  still  playing  the  mxW 

ree  or  four  believe  battle,  it  hardly  needed  the  far-bomeand 

lemy   have  faint  but  still  unmistakable  shriek  of  a  siren  id 

y  together  tell  us  there  was  another  game  afoot.     Presently 

le  cruisers,  she  altered  back  to  her  original  course,  and  all  w 

•I liable  and  ever   heard  of  what   transpired   was   a   signal, 

ling  in  the  received    shortly    afterward,    saying    that    the 

1  been  had  t'aliani  had  attempted  to  ram  the  periscope  of 

ust  getting  hostile  submarine. 

iked  shapes         From  first  to  last  this  little  b_v-play  had  uk* 

m  the  inci-  but  a  very  few  minutes,  and,  absorbed  in  the 
drama  being  played  out  on  the  fringes  of  the  mi^t- 

/*  Admiral  curtain,   I   quite  neglected  to  take  account 

laid  down  what  was  going  on  in  our  immediate  vicimt; 

-•eting  shall  When  1  Itmked  again  the  disposition  of  the  un& 

\     For  in-  of  the  Grand  Fleet — both  battleships  and  sc 

t^the  one  ing    destroyers — had    completely    altered, 

an  enemy  battle  formation  had  melted  as  by  magic  lofl. 

y.  is  steam-  one  which  offered  the  maximum  of  pn>te£tiofl 

position  to  against  submarine  attack.    Soon  we  went  dcwa 

^n  we  begin  to  lunch,  where  the  only  allusion  I   recall  being 

;  of  his  firm  made   to  the  episode   was   something  AdminI 

ink  we  shall  Sturdee  said  about  how  discouraging  it  to 

e  he's  driv-  have  been  to  the  U-boat  skipper  to  bob  up  right 

ink  she's  a  the  middle  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  then  not  lu« 

an  opportunity  to  fire  a  single  torpedo.     In 

ping  rather  afternoon  we  crept  upon  the  ** skeleton** 

-n  a  signal,  of  the  "enemy"  in  the  mist  and  gave  it 

fig  his   eye  trouncing  the  U-boats  were  responsible  for  oyr  fj 

there's    an  ing  to  complete  in  the  mornings     The  next  J. 
I  lie  Grand  Fleet  was  lying  quietly   at  ih 
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WHEN  the  situation  had  reached 
this  exciting  stage  Enver  asked 
me  to  visit  the  Dardanelles. 
He  still  insisted  that  the  forti- 
fications were  impregnable  and 
he  could  not  understand,  he  said,  the  panic  which 
was  then  raging  in  Constantinople.  He  had 
visited  the  Dardanelles  himself,  had  inspected 
every  gun  and  every  emplacement,  and  was 
entirely  confident  that  his  soldiers  could  hold  off 
the  Allied  fleet  indefinitely.  He  had  taken  Talaat 
down,  and  by  doing  so  he  had  considerably  eased 
that  statesman's  fears.  It  was  Enver's  convic- 
tion that  if  1  could  visit  the  fortifications  I  would 
be  persuaded  that  the  fleets  could  never  get 
through  and  that  I  would  thus  be  able  to  give  such 
assurances  to  the  people  that  the  prevailing  ex- 
citement would  subside.  I  disregarded  certain 
natural  doubts  as  to  whether  an  ambassador 
should  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  such  a 
situation — the  ships  were  bomterding  nearly 
every  day — and  promptly  accepted  Enver's  in- 
vitation. 


On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  we  left  Constan- 
tinople on  the  Yuruk,  Enver  himself  accom- 
panied us  as  far  as  Pandemia,  an  Asiatic  town  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  party  included  several 
other  notables:  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Husni  Pasha,  the  general  who  had  com- 
manded the  army  which  had  deposed  Abdul 
Hamid  in  the  Young  Turk  revolution,  and  Sena- 
tor Cherif  Djafer  Pasha,  an  Arab  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  A  particularly  con- 
genial companion  was  Fuad  Pasha,  an  old  Field 
Marshal,  who  had  led  an  adventurous  career;  de- 
spite his  age,  he  had  an  immense  capacity  for  en- 
joyment, was  a  huge  feeder  and  a  capacious 
drinker  and  had  as  many  stories  to  tell  of  exile, 
battle,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  as  Othello.  All 
of  these  men  were  much  older  than  Enver  and  all 
of  them  were  descended  of  far  more  distinguished 
lineage,  yet  they  treated  this  stripling  with  the 
utmost  deference. 

Enver  seemed  particularly  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  situation.  Immediately 
after  breakfast,  he  took  me  aside  and  together  we 
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large  army,  they  will  really  be  c-aught  in  a  tup. 
They  can  perhaps  stay  here  for  two  or  three  weeks 
until  their  food  and  supplies  are  all  exhaus^ied 
and  then  they  w^ill  have  to  ^  back—rush 
the  Straits  again,  and  again  run  the  riik  rf 
annihilation.  In  the  meantime  we  would  have 
repaired  the  forts,  brought  in  troops,  and  made 
ourselves  ready  for  them.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  foolish  enterprise/' 


ENV£R   SEES   HIMSELF  fK    HISTORY 


1  have  already  told  how  Enver  had  taken 
Napoleon  as  his  model,  and  in  this  Dardanetles 
expedition  he  now  apparently  saw  a  Napoleonic 
opportunity.  As  we  were  pacing  the  deck  he 
stopped  a  moment,  looked  at  me  earnestly  and 
said: 

**  [  shall  go  down  fn  history  as  the  man  wbo 
demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  England  and 
her  fleet.  I  shall  show  that  her  navy  is  not  in- 
vincible- 1  was  in  England  a  few  years  before  the 
war  and  discussed  England's  position  with  many 
of  her  leading  men,  such  as  Asquilh,  Churchill 
Haldane.  I  told  them  that  their  course  wa> 
wrong.  Winston  Churchill  declared  that  Enf* 
land  could  defend  herself  with  her  nav^y  sicm 
and  that  she  needed  no  large  army,  1  taU 
Churchill  that  no  great  empire  could  last  that  did 
not  have  both  an  amiy  and  a  navy.  1  found  that 
Churchill's  opinion  was  the  one  that  ptevaiW 
everywhere  in  England.  There  was  ooly  one  mAn 
I  met  who  agreed  with  me,  that  was  Lord  Roberts 
Well  Churchill  has  now  sent  his  fleet  down  htJt- 
perhaps  to  show  me  that  his  navy  can  do  all  that 
he  said  it  could  do.     Now  we'll  see/' 

Enver  seemed  to  regard  this  naval  expedition 
as  a  personal  challenge  from  Mr  Churchill 
himself — almost  like  a  continuation  of  their 
gument  m  London. 

*'  You,  too,  should  have  a  large  army,"  Sii 
Enver.  referring  to  the  United  States. 

**  I  do  not  believe/'  he  went  on.  "  that  Englaiid 
is  tr>'ing  to  force  the  Dardanelles  because  Ro5ia 
has  asked  her  to.  When  1  was  in  England  1  d^ 
cussed  with  Churchill  the  possibility  of  a  gencnl 
war.  He  asked  me  what  Turkey  would  do  ^ 
such  a  case,  and  said  that,  if  we  took  Gemiany  s 
side,  the  British  fleet  would  force  the  Dardanello 
and  capture  Constantinople.  Churchill  is  ml 
trying  to  help  Russia^he  is  carrying  out  ii»t 
threat  made  to  me  at  that  time/' 

Enver  spoke  with  the  utmost  determitiaM 
and  conviction;  he  said  that  nearly  all  thedaniii;^ 
inflicted  on  the  outside  forts  had  been  rrpasj 
and  that  the  Turks  had  methods  of  defense 
existence  of  which  the  enemy  little  su 
He  showed  great  bitterness  against  the 
he  accused  them  of  attempting  to  bribe  Turl 
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officials  and  even  said  that  they  had  instigated 
attempts  upon  his  own  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  displayed  no  particular  friendliness  toward 
the  Germans.  Wangenheim's  overbearing  man- 
ners had  caused  him  much  irritation,  and  the 
Turks,  he  said,  got  on  none  too  well  with  the  Ger- 
man officers. 

"The  Turks  and  Germans,"  he  added,  "care 
nothing  for  each 
other.  We  are  with 
them  because  it  is 
our  interest  to  be 
with  them;  they  are 
with  us  because 
that  is  their  inter- 
est. Germany  will 
back  Turkey  just 
so  long  as  that  helps 
German)' ;  Turkey 
will  back  Germany 
just  so  long  as  that 
helps  Turkey." 

Enver  seemed 
much  impressed  at 
the  close  of  our  in- 
terview with  the  in- 
timate personal  re- 
lations which  we 
had  established 
with  each  other, 
lie  apparently  be- 
lieved that  he,  the 
great  Enver,  the 
Napoleon  of  the 
Turkish  Revolu- 
tion, had  unbended 
indiscussing  his  na- 
tion's affairs  with  a 
mere  ambassador; 
colossal  vanity,  as 
I  have  before  re- 
marked, was  one  of 
his  strong  points. 

"  \'ou'know."  he 
!>aid.     that  there  is 
no  one  in  Ciermany 
with  whom  the  Emperor  talks  as  intimately  as 
I  have  talked  with  you  lo-ila\ ." 

We  reached  Pandemia  about  two  o'clock. 
I  lere  Enver  and  his  auto  were  put  ashore  and  our 
parl\'  started  again,  our  boat  arriving  at  (iailipoli 
late  in  the  aftern(K>n.  We  anchored  in  the  harbor 
and  spent  the  night  on  board.  All  the  evening 
we  could  hear  the  guns  bombarding  the  fortifi- 
cations, but  these  reminders  of  war  and  death 
did  not  affect  the  spirits  of  my  Turkish  hosts. 
Fhe  occasion  was  for  them  a  great  lark;  they  had 
spent   several   months  in   hard,  exacting  work. 


ENVER 

■  I  shall  go  down  in  history."  this  I 
"as  the  man  who  demonstralcii  the 
llcol      I  shall  show  that  her  naw  is 


and  now  they  behaved  like  boys  suddenly  let 
out  for  a  vacation.  They  made  jokes,  told 
stories,  sang  the  queerest  kinds  of  songs,  and 
played  childish  pranks  upon  one  another.  The 
venerable  Fuad,  despite  his  nearly  ninety  years, 
developed  great  qualities  as  an  entertainer  and 
the  fact  that  his  associates  made  him  the  butt 
of   most   of  their    horse-play   apparently   only 

added  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occa- 
sion. The  amuse- 
ment reached  its 
height  when  one  of 
his  friends  surrepti- 
tiously poured  him 
a  glass  of  eau-de- 
cologne.  The  old 
gentleman  looked 
at  the  new  drink  a 
moment  and  then 
diluted  it  with  wa- 
ter. I  was  told 
that  theproperway 
of  testing  raki,  the 
popular  Turkish 
tipple,  is  by  mixing 
it  with  water;  if  it 
turns  white  under 
this  treatment,  it  is 
the  real  thing  and 
may  be  safel>' 
drunk.  Apparent !>■ 
water  has  the  same 
effect  upon  eau-de- 
cologne.  for  the  con- 
tents of  Fuad's 
glass,  after  this  test, 
turned  white.  The 
old  gentleman, 
therefore,  poured 
the  whole  thing 
down  his  throat 
without  a  grimace 
-  much  to  the  hila- 
rious entertainment 
of  his  tormentors. 
In  the  morning  we  started  again.  We  now  had 
fairly  arrived  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  from  Galli- 
poli  we  had  a  sail  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles  to 
Tchanak  Kale.  For  the  most  part^this  section 
of  the  Strait  is  uninteresting  and.  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  it  is  unimportant.  The  stream 
is  about  two  miles  wide,  both  sides  are  low-lying 
and  marshy,  and  only  a  few  scrambling  villages 
show  any  signs  of  life.  I  was  told  that  there  were 
a  few  ancient  fortifications,  their  rusty  guns  point- 
ing toward  the  Marmora,  the  emplacements 
having  been  erected  there  in  the  earix  part  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
hostile  ships  entering  from  the  north.  These 
fortifications,  however,  were  so  inconspicuous 
that  I  could  not  see  them;  my  hosts  informed  me 
that  they  had  no  fighting  power,  and  that,  indeed, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Straits,  from  Point  Nagara  to  the  Marmora, 
that  cuuld  offer  resistance  to  any  modern  fleet. 
Ihe  chief  interest  which  I  found  in  this  part  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  purely  historic  and  legendary. 


nut  until  we  rounded  this  historic  point  of  Nagai 
that  the  dull  monotony  of  flat  shores  gave  plao 
to  a  more  diversified  landscape.  On  the  Eui 
pean  side  the  cliffs  now  began  to  descend  preci 
tously  to  the  water,  reminding  me  of  our  own  Pa 
sades  along  the  Hudson,  and  I  obtained  glimp 
of  the  hills  and  mountain  ridges  that  afternaj 
proved  such  tragical  stumbling  blocks  to  ti 
valiant  Allied  armies.  The  configuration  of  il 
land  south  of  Nagara,  with  its  many  hills  a; 


SEDD-UL-BAHR    FORTIFICATION 
This  was  beared  at  the  tip  of  the  Gallipoli  pemnsuLi,  and.  with  Kum  K;jlt-  on  the  Asiatic  side,  guarded  the  entrance  l 
the  Dardanelles.     The  Allied  fleets  completely  demolished  ihese  baUeries  in  late  February  and  early  March.  191  5.  and  so  guM 
un  entrance  to  the  Straits 


The  ancient  town  of  Lampsacus  appeared  in  the 
modern  Lapsaki;  just  across  from  Cainpoli.  and 
Nagara  Point  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos, 
from  which  village  Leander  used  to  swim  nightly 
across  the  Hellespont  to  Hero— a  feat  which  was 
repeated  about  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Lord 
Byron.  Here  also  Xerxes  crossed  from  Asia  to 
Greece  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  embarking  on  that 
famous  expedition  which  was  to  make  him  master 
of  the  world,  f  he  tribe  of  Xerxes.  1  thought,  as  I 
passed  the  scene  of  his  exploit,  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinct!  The  Germans  and  Turks  had  found  a 
less  romantic  use  for  this,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Dardanelles,  for  here  they  had  stretched  a  cable 
and  anti-submarine  barrage  of  mines  and  nets 
— a  device,  which,  as  1  shall  describe,  did  not 
keep  the  English  and  French  undenA^ater  boats 
out  of  the  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus.     It  was 


ridges,  made  it  plain  why  the  military  eng 
had  selected  this  stretch  of  the  Dardanelles  i 
section  best  adapted  to  defense.  Our  boat 
now  approaching  what  was  perhaps  the  most  ( 
manding  point  in  the  whole  strait — the  city 
Tchanak,  or.  to  give  it  its  modern  EuropeaiJ 
name,  of  Dardanelles,  in  normal  times  this  v^j 
a  thriving  port  of  16,000  people,  its  houses  btiilj 
of  wcM>d,  the  headquarters  of  a  considerable  trad 
in  wool  and  other  products,  and  for  centuriei 
it  has  been  an  important  military  station 
Now,  excepting  for  the  soldiers,  it  was  deserte 
the  large  civilian  population  having  been  move 
into  Anatolia.  The  British  fleet,  we  were  told 
had  bombarded  this  city:  yet  this  statemc 
seemed  hardly  probable,  for  1  saw  only  a  sing 
house  that  had  been  hit,  evidently  by  a  stray  she 
which  had  been  aimed  at  the  nearby  forlificalK)n 
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Djevad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Dardanelles,  met  us  and  escorted 
our  party  to  headquarters.  Djevad  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  of  pleasing  and  cordial  manners; 
as  he  spoke  excellent  German  I  had  no  need  of  an 
interpreter,  1  was  much  impressed  by  the  defer- 
ence with  which  the  German  oflficers  treated 
him;  that  he  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
this  theatre  of  war  and  that  the  generals  of  the 
Kaiser  were  his  subordinates  was  made  plainly 


The  officers  were  practically  all  Germans  and 
everywhere  Germans  were  building  up  buttresses 
with  sacks  of  sand  and  in  other  ways  strengthening 
the  emplacements.  Here  German,  not  Turkish, 
was  the  language  heard  on  every  side.  Oberst 
VVehrle,  who  conducted  me  over  these  batteries, 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  showing  them.  He 
had  the  simple  pride  of  the  artist  in  his  work,  and 
told  me  of  the  happiness  that  had  come  into  hh 
days  when  Germany  had  at  last  found  herself  atfl 


COiNG    iSiO    xi^UuN 

In  the  foreground  are  guns  of  ihe  British  ship  Sufrnt.     Following  ihe  Suffnn  is  the  French  battleship,  the  Bouvet  which  was 

sunk  during  the  fight  j 


apparent.  As  we  passed  into  his  office, 
Djevad  stopped  in  front  of  a  piece  of  a  torpedo. 
mounted  in  the  middle  of  the  hail,  evidently  as  a 
souvenir. 

"There  is  the  great  criminalT'  he  said,  calling 
my  attention  to  the  relic. 

About  this  time  the  newspapers  were  hailing 
the  exploit  of  an  English  submarine,  which  had 
sailed  from  England  to  the  Dardanelles,  passed 
under  the  mine  field,  and  torpedu4;d  the  Turkish 
warship  Mesudie. 

"That's  the  torpedo  that  did  it!**  said  Djevad, 
"  YouU  see  the  wreck  of  the  ship  when  you  go 
down." 

The  first  fortification  1  visited  was  that  of  An- 
adolu  Hamidie  (that  is  Asiatic  Hamidie),  located 
on  the  water's  edge  just  outside  of  Tchanak. 
My  first  impression  was  that  I  was  in  Germany, 


war.     All  his  life,  he  said,  he  had  spent  in  military 
practices,  and,  like  most  Germans,  he  had  become 
tired  of  manoeuvres,  sham  battles,  and  other  forms 
of  mimic  hostilities.     Yet  he  was  approaching 
flft>^  he  had  become  a  colonel  and  he  was  fearful 
that  his  career  would  close  without  actual  mili- 
tary experience — ^and  then  the  splendid  thing  had 
happened  and  here  he  was,  fighting  a  real  English 
enem}:.  firing  real  guns  and  shells!    There  was 
nothing  brutal  about  Wehrle's  manners;  he  was  a 
'' gcmuilicb"  gentleman  from   Baden,  and  thor- 
oughly likable;  yet  he  w^as  all  aglow  with  the  spirit 
of  *'Der  Tag."     His  altitude  was  simply  ^^^^^^^^^ 
a  man  who  had  spent  his  lifetime  learnirvfe^  ^^^^ 
and  who  now  re\o\c^  ^X\!w5i.  O^tcsnsj?^^  ^wk^  ^=5^ 
it.     But  he  f urriYb\veA ^kW^xiTO^^-aJ^x^^^          Occs 
German  mittc^n-y  Oc\^\^c\^^  ^^^^"^"^"^^"^^ 
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Getting  into  the  automobile,  we  sped  along  the 
military  road  to  Dardanos.  passing  on  the  way 
t  he  wreck  of  the  Mesudie.  The  Dardanos  battery 
was  as  completely  Turkish  as  the  Hamidie  was 
German.  The  guns  at  Dardanos  were  somewhat 
more  modern  than  those  at  Hamidie— they  were 
the  Krupp  model  of  1905.  Here  also  was  sta- 
tioned the  only  new  battery  which  the  Germans 
had  established  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit;  it  con- 
sisted of  several  guns  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  German  and  Turkish  warships  then  lying  in 
the  Bosphorus.  A  few  da>'s  before  our  inspection 
the  Allied  fleet  had  entered  the  Bay  of  Erenkui 
and  had  submitted  Dardanos  to  a  terrific  bom- 
bardment, the  evidences  of  which  I  saw  on  every 
hand.  The  land  for  nearly  half  a  mile  about 
seemed  to  have  been  completely  churned  up; 
it  looked  like  photographs  1  had  seen  of  the  bat- 
tlefields in  France.  The  strange  thing  was  that, 
despite  all  this  punishment,  the  batteries  them- 
selves remained  intact;  not  a  single  gun.  my 
guides  told  me.  had  been  dej^t roved. 

"After  the  war  is  over,"  said  General  Mertens, 
"we  are  going  to  establish  a  big  tourist  resort 
here,  build  a  hotel  and  sell  relics  to  you  Americans. 
We  shall  not  have  to  do  much  excavating  to 
find  them — the  British  fleet  is  doing  that  for  us 
now." 

This  sounded  like  a  passing  joke,  yet  the  state- 


ment was  literally  true.  Dardanos.  where  this 
emplacement  is  located,  was  one  of  the  famous 
cities  of  the  ancient  world:  in  Homeric  times  it 
was  part  of  the  principality  of  Priam.  Frag- 
ments of  capitals  and  columns  are  still  visible. 
And  the  shells  from  the  Allied  fleet  were  now 
plowing  up  many  relics  which  had  been  buried 
for  thousands  of  years.  One  of  my  friends  picked 
up  a  wacor  jug  which  had  perhaps  been  used  in 
the  days  of  Troy.  The  effectiveness  of  modern 
gunfire  in  excavating  these  evidences  of  a  long 
lost  civilization  was  striking — though  unfortu- 
nately the  relics  did  not  always  come  to  the  sur- 
face intact. 

The  Turkish  generals  were  extremely  proud  of 
the  fight  which  this  Dardanos  battery  had  made 
against  the  British  ships.  They  would  lead  me 
to  the  guns  that  had  done  particularly  good  ser- 
vice and  pat  them  affectionately.  For  my  bene- 
fit Djevad  called  out  Lieutenant  Hassan,  the 
Turkish  officer  who  had  defended  this  position. 
He  was  a  little  fellow,  with  jet  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  extremely  modest  and  almost  shrinking  in 
the  presence  of  these  great  generals.  Djevad 
patted  Hassan  on  both  cheeks,  while  another 
high  Turkish  officer  stroked  his  hair,  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  a  faithful  dog  who  had 
just  performed  some  meritorious  service. 

"It  is  men  like  you  of  whom  great  heroes  are 


WANGLNHbl.M.    TIIL   GF.KMAN    AMBASSADOR 
He  expected  the  Allied  tleet  to  capture  Constantinople,  and  wa^  astounded  when  it  failed  to  return  to  the  a  I  lack 
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made/'  said  General  Djevad,  He  asked  Hassan 
to  describe  the  attack  and  the  way  it  had  been 
met.  The  embarrassed  lieutenant  quietiy  tolcj 
his  story,  though  he  was  moved  almost  to  tears 
by  the  appreciation  of  his  exalted  chiefs. 

"  There  is  a  great  future  fur  you  in  the  army/' 
said  General  Djevad,  as  we  parted  from  this 
hero. 

Poor  Hassan's  "future"  came  two  days  after- 
ward when  the  Allied  fleet  made  its  greatest  at- 
tack. One  of  the  shells  struck  his  dugout,  which 
caved  in,  killing  the  boy.  Yet  his  behavior 
on  the  day  I  visited  his  battery  showed  that  he 
regarded  the  praise  of  his  general  as  suflkient 
compensation  for  all  that  he  had  suffered  or  all 
that  he  might  suffer. 

I  was  much  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Allied 


TUKKlbH  ULARlhKS  Al  THb  DAROA 

These  dugouls,  for  the  most  pari,  were  \vell  protected,       Ih 
batteries  with  grtal  heroism  and  skill 


fleet,  despite  its  large  expenditures  of  ammu 
tion,  had  not  been  able  to  hit  this  Dardanos  > 
placement,  1  naturally  thought  at  first 
such  a  failure  indicated  poor  marksmanship,  bul 
my  German  guides  said  that  that  was  not 
case.  All  this  misfire  merely  illustrated  oq 
more  the  familiar  fact  that  a  rapidly  manoeuvt 
battleship  is  under  great  disadvantage  in  shooti 
at  a  fixed  fortification.  But  there  was  anotB 
point  involved  in  the  Dardanos  battery. 
hosts  called  my  attention  to  its  location;  it 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  futl  view  of  the 
ships,  forming  itself  a  part  of  the  skyline.  Dji 
danos  was  merely  five  steel  turrets,  each  wiili 
gun,  approached  by  a  winding  trench. 

**That,"    they    said,    *'is    the    most    diffic 
thing  in  the  world  to  hit.     It  is  so  distinct  tt 
it  looks  easy,  but  the  wf 
thing  is  an  illusion/' 

I  do  not  understand 
pietely  the  optics  of  the! 
uation;  but  it  seems  thati 
skyline    creates    a    kind 
mirage,  so  that  it   is  pr 
catly  impossible  to  hit 
thing  at  that  point,  ex 
by    accident.     The    gun  _ 
might  get  what  was  appar* 
ently    a    perfect    sight, 
his  shell  would  go  wild, 
record  of  Dardanos  had  I 
little  short  of  marvelous,  tp 
to  March  i8th,  the  ships  I 
fired  at  it  about  4.000  she 
One  turret  had  been  hit  W 
splinter,     which     had 
scratched  the  paint,  am^th 
had  been  hit  and  slightlyj 
in,  and  another  had  been  I 
near  the   base   and  a  pit 
about  the   size    t»f  a   ma^ 
hand  had  been  knocked  ( 
But  not  a  single  gun 
been  even  slightly  damaa; 
Eight  jnen  had  been  kille] 
including  Lieutenant  Ha^y 
and   about    forty  had 
wounded.    That  was  the^ 
tent  of  the  destruction, 
"It  was   the  optical 
sion  that  saved  Dardanu 
oneof  iheGermans  remark 
Again  getting iniotheaU 
mobile  we    rode 
shore,  my  host    ^ 
attention  to  the  mine  !h 
which  stretched  f romC 
southward^U^fc^ 


lended  their 
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In  this  area  the  Germans  and 
Turks  had  scattered  nearly 
400  mines.  They  told  me 
with  a  good  deal  of  gusto 
that  the  Russians  had  fur- 
nished a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  destructive  en- 
gines. Day  after  day  Russian 
destroyers  sowed  mines  at 
the  Black  Sea  entrance  to  the 
Bosphorus,  hoping  that  they 
would  float  down  stream  and 
fulfil  their  appointed  task. 
Every  morning  Turkish  and 
German  mine  sweepers  would 
go  up,  fish  out  these  mines, 
and  place  them  in  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

The  battery  at  Erenkeui 
had  also  been  subjected  to  a 
heavy  bombardment,  but  it 
had  suffered  little.  Unlike 
Dardanos,  it  was  situated 
back  of  a  hill,  completely 
shut  out  from  view.  1  n  order 
to  fortify  this  spot,  I  was 
told,  the  Turks  had  been 
compelled  practically  to  dis- 
mantle the  fortifications  of 
the  Inner  Straits— that  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  which  ex- 
tends from  Chanak  to  Point 
Nagara.  This  was  the  reason 
why  this  latter  part  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  now  practi- 
cally unfortified.  The  guns 
that  had  been  moved  for  this 
purpose  were  old  style  Krupp 
pieces  of  the  model  of  1885. 

South  of  Erenkeui,  on 
the  hills  bordering  the  road, 
the  Germans  had  introduced  an  innovation. 
They  had  found  several  Krupp  howitzers  left 
over  from  the  Bulgarian  war  and  had  installed 
them  on  concrete  foundations.  Each  battery 
had  four  or  five  of  these  emplacements  so  that, 
as  I  approached  them,  I  found  several  substantial 
bases  that  apparently  had  no  guns.  I  was  mys- 
tified further  at  the  sight  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes — 
I  think  I  counted  sixteen  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion— hauling  one  of  these  howitzers  from  one 
emplacement  to  another.  This,  it  seems,  was  part 
of  the  plan  of  defense.  As  S(x)n  as  the  dropping 
shells  indicated  that  the  fleet  had  obtained  the 
range,  the  howitzer  would  be  moved,  with  the 
aid  of  buffalo  teams,  to  another  concrete  em- 
placement. 

"We  have  even  a  better  trick  than  that," 


THE    BRITISH    SHIP       ALBION 

Shelling  the  fortifications  at  the  inner  Strait.    The  splashes  near  the  ship  show  that 
the  Turks  are  replying  vigorously 


remarked  one  of  the  officers.  They  called  out  a 
sergeant,  and  recounted  his  achievement.  This 
soldier  was  the  custodian  of  a  contraption  which, 
at  a  distance,  looked  like  a  real  gun,  but  which, 
when  1  examined  it  near  at  hand,  was  apparently 
an  elongated  section  of  sewer  pipe.  Back  of  a 
hill,  entirely  hidden  from  the  fleet,  was  placed  the 
gun  with  which  this  sergeant  had  cooperated. 
The  two  were  connected  by  telephone.  When 
the  command  came  to  fire,  the  gunner  in  charge  of 
the  howitzer  would  discharge  his  shell,  while  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  sewer  pipe  would  bum  several 
pounds  of  black  ]x>wder  and  send  forth  a  conspicu- 
ous cloud  of  inky  smoke.  Not  unnaturally  the 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  on  the  ships  would 
assume  that  the  shells  speeding  in  their  direc- 
tion came  from  the  visible  smoke  cloud  and 
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would  proceed  to  centre  all  their  attention  upon 
that  spot.  The  space  around  this  burlesque  gun 
was  pock-marked  with  shell  holes;  the  sergeant 
in  charge.  I  was  told,  had  attracted  more  than 
500  shots,  while  the  real  artillery  piece  still  re- 
mained intact  and  undetected. 

From  Erenkeui  we  motored  back  to  General 
Djevad's  headquarters,  where  we  had  lunch. 
Djevad  took  me  up  to  an  observation  post,  and 
there  before  my  eyes  I  had  the  beautiful  blue  ex- 
panse of  the  /tgean.     1  could  see  the  entrances 


"  Fhose  are  the  plains  of  Troy,*'  he  said.    "Ar« 
the  river  that  you  see  winding  in  and  out.  :- 
added,  "we  Turks  call  it  the  Mendere,  but  Huine'  * 
knew  it  as  the  Scamander.     Back  of  us.  onh  a 
few  miles  away,  is  Mount  Ida."  , 

Then  he  turned  his  glass  out  to  sea,  swept  :!>: 
field  where  the  British  ships  lay,  and  again  asked  | 
me  to  look  at  an  indicated  spot.  I  immediate!  : 
brought  within  view  a  magnificent  English  v-:-  | 
ship,  all  stripped  for  battle,  quietly  steamingalon.  ' 
like  a  man  walking  on  patrol  duty. 


IHh    HATTLHSHIP    "ACA.MHMNON '' 
I  r(»m  I  urkish  he.uli|iiaTifr>  Mr.  Morgi-nthaii  coiiKl  m*o  rho  Phiins  of  Inn-,  ;md,  out  at  sea,  the  .Agamemnon 


to  the  Dardanelles,  Sedd-ul-Bahr  and  Kum 
Kale  standing  like  the  guardians  of  a  gateway, 
with  the  rippling  sunny  waters  stretching  be- 
tween. Far  out  I  saw  the  majestic  ships  of 
England  and  France  sailing  across  the  entrance, 
and  still  further  away.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  behind  which  we  knew  that  a 
still  larger  fleet  la\'  concealed.  Naturally  this 
prospect  brought  to  mind  a  thousand  historic 
and  legenJar\  associations,  for  there  is  probably 
no  single  ^pnt  in  the  world  more  crowded  with 
poetry  and  romance.  Evidently  my  Turkish 
escort.  General  Djevad,  felt  the  spell,  for  he  tfx^k 
a  telescope  and  pointed  at  a  bleak  expanse, 
perhaps  ten  miles  away. 

"L(K)k  at  that  spot."  he  said,  handing  me  the 
glass.     "  Do  \'ou  know  what  that  is?" 

1  looked  but  could  not  identify  this  sandy  beach. 


"  rhat."  said  General  Djevad,  "is  the  Agawo^- 

"Shall  1  (ire  a  shot  at  her?"  he  asked  me. 

"Yes.  if  you'll  promise  me  not  to  hit  her.' 
answered. 

We  lunched  at  headquarters,  where  we  werti 
joined  by  Admiral  Usedom,  General  Alerter.^ 
and  (leneral  Pomiankowsky.  the  Austrian  Mili- 
tary Attache  at  (Constantinople.  The  chief  note 
in  the  conversation  was  one  of  absolute  confidence 
in  the  future.  Whatever  the  diplomats  and  p^i^ 
ticians  in  Constantinople  may  have  thoui!,hi 
these  men,  I  urks  and  Germans,  had  no  expecta- 
tion—at least  their  conversation  betrayed  non^ 
— that  the  Allied  fleets  would  pass  their  defenrf> 
What  they  seemed  to  hope  for  above  everythir.i 
was  that  their  enemies  would  make  another  at- 
tack. 


THE   DARDANELLES   AS   IT  WAS   MARCH    l6,    I915 
When  Ambassador  Morgenthau.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish  government,  visiied  all  the  batteries.     He  found  the 
batteries  well  defended,  but  short  of  ammunition  and  completely  outranged  by  the  guns  of  the  Allied  fleets.    On  March  19th 
the  Germans  and  Turks  were  prepared  to  retreat  to  Anatolia  and  leave  Constantinople  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  British.    The  Allies 
abandoned  the  attack  at  the  precise  moment  when  complete  victorv  was  in  their  grasp 


TCHEMENLIK    AND    FORT  ANADOLU    HAMIDig 

The  latter,  the  works  in  the  background,  was  the  chief  fortification  on  the  Asiatic  side.     It  inflicted  the  most  damage  on  ttjt 

Allied  fleet  and  was  the  chief  object  of  the  fleet's  attack.     It  was  almost  entirely  manned  by  Gennan  officers  and  men 


"If  we  could  only  get  a  chance  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth!''  said  one  eager  German,  referring  to 
the  great^t  ship  in  the  British  Navy,  then  lying 
off  the  entrance. 

As  the  Rhein  wine  began  to  disappear,  their 
eagerness  for  the  combat  increased. 

"  If  the  damn  fools  would  only  make  a  landing!" 
exclaimed  one — 1  quote  his  precise  words.  ' 

The  Turkish  and  German  ofllcers,  indeed, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  their 
readiness  for  the  fray.  Probably  a  good  deal 
of  this  was  bravado,  intended  for  my  consumption 
— indeed,  1  had  private  information  that  their 
real  estimate  of  the  situation  was  much  less 
reassuring.  Now,  however,  they  declared  that 
the  war  had  presented  no  real  opportunity  for  the 
Gennan  and  English  navies  to  measure  swords, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Germans  at  the  Darda- 
nelles welcomed  this  chance  to  try  the  issue. 

Having  visited  all  the  important  places  on 
the  Anatolian  side,  we  took  a  launch  and  sailed 
over  to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  We  almost 
had  a  disastrous  experience  on  this  trip.  As  we 
approached  the  Gallipoli  shore,  our  helmsman 
was  asked  if  he  knew  the  location  of  the  minefield 
and  if  he  could  steer  through  the  channel.  He 
said  "yes"  and  then  steered  directly  for  the 
mines!    Fortunately  the  other  men  noticed  the 


mistake  in  time,  and  so  we  arrived  safely  at  Kilid- 
ul-Bahr.  The  batteries  here  were  of  about  the 
same  character  as  those  on  the  other  side;  they 
formed  one  of  the  main  defenses  of  the  Stntits. 
Here  everything,  so  far  as  a  layman  could  judiic, 
was  in  excellent  condition,  barring  the  fact  tbl 
the  artillery  pieces  were  of  old  design  and  the 
ammunition  not  at  all  plentiful. 

The  batteries  showed  signs  of  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment* None  had  been  destroyed,  but  shell 
holes  surrounded  the  fortification.  My  Turkish 
and  German  friends  looked  at  these  evidences  o( 
destruction  rather  seriously  and  they  were  oof- 
spoken  in  their  admiration  for  the  accuracy  of  thf 
Allied  fire. 

"  How  do  they  ever  get  the  range?**  ThiSi^iJ 
the  question  they  were  asking  each  other,  Woi 
made  the  shooting  so  remarkable  was  the  fact  thjt 
,  it  came,  not  from  Allied  ships  in  the  Straits  but 
from  ships  stationed  in  the  /-tgean  sea,  on  theolhff 
side  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  The  gunners  I 
never  seen  their  target,  but  had  had  to  fire  alj 
distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  over  high  hillj 
and  yet  many  of  their  shells  had  barely  mi 
the  batteries  at  Kilid-ul-Bahr, 

When  1  was  there,  however,  the  place  wasac^^ 
for  no  fighting  was  going  on  that  da** 
particular  benefit  the  officers  pv* 
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DardAno 


5  Stttter^ 


FORT  DARDANOS 
Tliese  guns  date  from  1905.     It  was  not  until  Bulgaria  entered  the  war  and  Serbia  was  overwhelmed  that  the  Germans 
leinforced  the  Dardanelles.    Now  this  strait  is  as  completely  fortified  as  Heligoland.    Probably  all  the  fleets  of  the  world  could 
not  force  the  passage  to-day 


crews  through  a  drill,  so  that  I  could  obtain  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  behavior  of  the  Turks  in 
action.  In  their  minds'  eyes  these  artillerists 
now  saw  the  English  ships  advancing  within 
range,  all  their  guns  pointed  to  destroy  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet.  The  bugleman  blew  his 
horn,  and  the  whole  company  rushed  to  their 
appointed  places.  Some  were  bringing  shells, 
others  were  opening  the  breeches,  others  were 
taking  the  ranges,  others  were  straining  at  pul- 
leys, and  others  were  putting  the  charges  into 
place.  Everything  was  quickness  and  alertness; 
evidently  the  Germans  had  been  excellent  in- 
structors, but  there  was  more  to  it  than  Ger- 
man military  precision,  for  the  men's  faces 
lighted  up  with  all  that  fanaticism  which  supplies 
the  morale  of  Turkish  soldiers.  These  gunners 
momentarily  imagined  that  they  were  shooting 
once  more  at  the  infidel  English,  and  the  exercise 
was  a  congenial  one.  Above  the  shouts  of  all  I 
could  hear  the  singsong  chant  of  the  leader,  in- 
toning the  prayer  with  which  the  Moslem  has 
rushed  to  battle  for  thirteen  centuries: 

"Allah  is  great,  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  Prophet!" 

When  I  looked  upon  these  frenzied  men,  and  saw 
so  plainly  written  in  their  faces  their  uncontiol- 


able  hatred  of  the  unbelievers,  I  called  to  mind 
what  the  Germans  had  said  in  the  morning  about 
the  wisdom  of  not  putting  Turkish  and  German 
soldiers  together.  1  am  quite  sure  that,  had  this 
been  done,  here  at  least  the  "  Holy  War"  would 
have  proved  a  success,  and  that  the  Turks  would 
have  vented  their  hatred  of  Christians  on  those 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  at  hand,  for  the 
moment  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  were 
allies. 

1  returned  to  Constantinople  that  evening,  and 
two  days  afterward,  on  March  18th.  the  Allied 
fleet  made  its  greatest  attack.  As  all  the  worid 
knows,  that  attack  proved  disastrous  to  the  Allies. 
The  outcome  was  the  sinking  of  the  Bawoei,  the 
Ocean,  and  the  Irresistible  and  the  serious  crippling 
of  four  other  vessels.  Of  the  sixteen  ships  en- 
gaged in  this  battle  of  the  i8th,  seven  were  thus 
put  temporarily  or  permanently  out  of  action. 
Naturally  the  Germans  and  Turks  rejoiced  over 
this  victory.  The  police  went  around,  and 
ordered  householders  each  to  display  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  flags  in  honor  of  the  event. 
The  Turkish  people  have  so  little  spontaneous 
patriotism  or  enthusiasm  of  any  kind  that  they 
would  never  decorate  their  establishments  with- 
out such  definite  orders!    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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ANADOLU    HAMID|§ 

lar  as  I  he  entrance.     ( I  was  built  by  FrencJi  engineeti  jn  t^ 


ND    PLAN    OF 
DiiriJaneltt'S  ;\s  I 
f  ihtrn  ihirTy  years  old.    The  popular  idea  that  the  Germans  had  estaijireteJ 


I 


arded     this  graveyard  whistling.     In  what  I  now  haw  to 

ere  not  yet  on  this  point,  therefore,  I  wish  it  understood 

a  victory.  I  am  not  giving  my  own  views,  but  merely  ih^ 

leets  wouid  of  the  officials  then  in  Turkey  who  were  to 

The  only  qualified  to  judge, 
le    (mtente         Enver  had  told  me,  in  our  talk  on  thedecltf 

number  of  the  Yurtik,  that  he  had  ''plenty  of  guns— pkntj' 

lavicini  he-  nf  ammunition/'     But  this  statement  was  BaH 

of  I  he  i8ih  true.    A  glimpse  at  the  map  will  show  why  Tm- 

■  dav  s  ihty  key   was   not   receiving    munitions    from   Gf^ 

turn,     ]  his  many  or  Austria  at  that  time.     The  fact  wasthaf 

»ne  believed  Turkey   was  just   as  completely    isolated  froo 

dt.*mon5tra-  her   allies   then   as   was    Russia,       Thene  if*« 

OSS  (.*f  onl\^  t\\'o  railroad  lines  leading  from  ConstantinDpk 

OT  da>'S  and  to  Germany.     One  went   by  way  of  Btll|if» 

We  were  and   Serbia.      Bulgaria   was   then    not  aji  ^H- 

wal  f)f  the  even   though   she   had   winked    at   the 

returned.  of  guns  and  shells,  this  line  could  not  have 

the  Allied  used,   since  Serbia,  which   controlled   tl>e 

itinople?     1  link  extending  from  Nish  to  Belgrade,  was 

As  a   la\-  intact.     The  other  railroad   line   went   I  hi 

'alue.  but  (  Rumania,  by  w^ay  of  Bochatest,     This  rc*ute 

an  j:;enerals  independent  of  Serbia,  and,  had  the  Rumii 

ticully  allof  Government  consented,  it  would  have  fomicdi 

r  the  enter-  clear  route  from  the  Krupps  to  the  Dardaftefles 

lined  to  be-  The  fact  that  monitions  could  be  sent  off  ^^^ 

\  a  ca^e  of  the  connivance  of   the   Run^anian   GavemiBC^ 
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perhaps  accounts  for  the  suspicion  that  guns  and 
shells  were  going  by  that  route.  Day  after  day 
the  French  and  British  ministers  protested  at 
Bucharest  against  this  alleged  violation  of 
neutrality^  only  to  be  met  with  angry  denials 
that  the  Germans  were  using  this  line.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  that  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment was  perfectly  honorable  in  making  these 
denials.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Germans 
themselves  started  all  these  stories,  merely  to 
fool  the  Allied  fleet  into  the  belief  that  their 
supplies  were  inexhaustible. 

"we     shall    take    to    the    ANATOLIAN     HILLs" 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Allies  had  returned, 
say  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  what 
would  have  happened?  The  one  overwhelming 
fact  is  that  the  fortifications  were  very  short  of 
ammunition.  They  had  almost  reached  the 
limit  of  their  resisting  powers  when  the  British 
fleet  passed  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th. 
I  had  secured  permission  for  Mr.  George  A. 
Schreiner.  the  well  known  American  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  to  visit  the  Dardanelles 
on  this  occasion.  On  the  night  of  the  i8th,  this 
correspondent  discussed  the  situation  with  General 
Mertens,  who  was  the  chief  technical  officer  at 
the  Straits.  General  Mertens  admitted  that  the 
outlook  was  very  discouraging  for  the  defense. 

"We  expect  that  the  British  will  come  back 
early  to-morrow  morning."  he  said,  "and  if  they 
do  we  may  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  few  hours." 

General  Mertens  did  not  declare  in  so  many 
words  that  the  ammunition  was  practically  ex- 
hausted, but  Mr.  Schreiner  discovered  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  fact  was  that  Fort  Hamidie, 
the  most  powerful  defense  on  the  Asiatic  side,  had 
just  seventeen  armor  piercing  shells  left,  while  at 
Kilid-ul-Bahr,  which  was  the  main  defense  on  the 
European  side,  there  were  precisely  ten. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  General  Mertens, 
"  and  take  to  the  Anatolian  hills.  That's  what  we 
are  going  to  do." 

The  troops  at  all  the  fortifications  had  their 
orders  to  man  the  guns  until  the  last  shell  had 
been  fired  and  then  to  abandon  the  forts. 

Once  these  defenses  became  helpless,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Allied  fleet  would  have  been  a  simple 
one.  The  only  bar  to  their  progress  would  have 
been  the  mine  field,  which  stretched  from  a  point 
about  two  miles  north  of  Erenkeui  to  Kilid-ul- 
Bahr.  But  the  Allied  fleet  had  plenty  of  mine 
sweepers,  which  could  have  made  a  channel  in  a 
few  hours.  North  of  Tchanak,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  there  were  a  few  guns,  but  they  were 
of  the  1878  model,  and  could  not  discharge 
projectiles  that  could  pierce  modern  armor  plate. 


North  of  Point  Nagara  there  were  only  two 
batteries,  and  both  dated  from  1835!  Thus, 
once  having  silenced  the  outer  Straits,  there  was 
nothing  to  bar  the  passage  to  Constantinople 
except  the  German  and  Turkish  warships.  The 
Goeben  was  the  only  first-class  fighting  ship  in 
either  fleet,  and  it  would  not  have  lasted  long 
against  the  Queen  Eliiabetb,  The  disproportion 
in  the  strength  of  the  opposing  fleets,  indeed,  was 
so  enormous  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
would  ever  have  been  an  engagement. 

ottoman  state  was  about  to  dissolve 

Thus  the  Allied  fleet  would  have  appeared  be- 
fore Constantinople  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth. What  would  have  happened  then?  We 
have  heard  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this 
purely  naval  attack  was  justified.  Enver,  in  his 
conversation  with  me,  had  laid  much  stress  on 
the  absurdity  of  sending  a  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
supported  by  no  adequate  landing  force,  and  much 
of  the  criticism  passed  upon  the  Dardanelles  ex- 
pedition since  has  centred  on  that  point.  Yet  it 
is  my  opinion  that  this  purely  naval  attack  was 
justified.  1  base  this  judgment  purely  upon  the 
political  situation  which  then  existed  in  Turkey. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  an  enterprise 
would  probably  have  been  a  foolish  one,  but  the 
political  conditions  in  Constantinople  then  were 
not  ordinary.  There  was  no  solidly  established 
government  in  Turkey  at  that  time.  A  political 
committee,  not  exceeding  forty  members,  headed 
by  Talaat,  Enver,  and  Djemal,  controlled 
the  central  government,  but  their  authority 
-  throughout  the  empire  was  exceedingly  tenuous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  Ottoman  state,  on 
that  eighteenth  day  of  March,  1915.  when  the 
Allied  fleet  abandoned  the  attack,  was  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution.  All  over  Turkey  ambitious 
chieftains  had  arisen,  who  were  momentarily 
expecting  the  fall,  and  who  were  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  seize  their  parts  of  the  inheritance. 
As  previously  described,  Djemal  had  already  or- 
ganized practically  an  independent  government 
in  Syria.  In  Smyrna  Rahmi  Bey,  the  Governor- 
General,  had  often  disregarded  the  authorities 
in  the  capital.  In  Adrianople  Hadji  Adil,  one 
of  the  most  courageous  Turks  of  the  time,  was 
making  his  plans  to  set  up  an  independent 
government.  Arabia  was  already  practically  an 
independent  nation.  Among  the  subject  races 
the  spirit  of  revolt  was  rapidly  spreading.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians  would  also  -  have 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  The  existing  financial 
and  industrial  conditions  seemed  to  make  revolu- 
tion inevitable.  Many  farmers  went  on  strike; 
they  had  no  seeds  and  would  not  accept  them  as 
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dressed  as  a  field  marshal,  his  body  blazing  with 
decorations  and  gold  braid.  Von  der  Goltz  ex- 
phiined  and  half  apologized  for  his  regalia  by  say- 
ing that  he  just  returned  from  an  audience  with 
the  Sultan.  He  had  come  to  Constantinople 
to  present  his  majesty  a  medal  from  the  Kaiser. 
and  was  taking  back  to  Berlin  a  similar  mark  of 
consideration  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Kaiser,  be- 
sides an  imperial  present  of  10,000  cigarettes. 

I  he  three  of  us  sat  there  for  some  time,  drink- 
in;:  cofTee,  eating  German  cakes,  and  smoking 
German  cigars.  1  did  not  do  much  of  the  talking, 
hut  the  conversation  of  Von  der  Goltz  and  Wan- 
Blenheim  seemed  to  me  to  shed  much  light  upon 
the  German  mind,  and  especially  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  German  military  rep)orts.  The 
aspect  of  the  Dardanelles  fight  that  interested 
them  most  at  that  time  was  England's  complete 
frankness  in  publishing  her  losses.  That  the 
British  Government  should  issue  an  oflTicial 
statement,  saying  that  three  ships  had  been  sunk 
and  that  four  others  had  been  badly  damaged, 
struck  them  as  most  remarkable.  In  this  an- 
nouncement 1  merely  saw  a  manifestation  of  the 
usual  British  desire  to  make  public  the  worst— 
the  policy  which  we  Americans  also  believe  to  be 
the  best  in  war  times.  But  no  such  obvious 
exphmation  could  satisfy  these  wise  and  solemn 
Teutons.  No,  England  had  some  deep  purpose 
in  telling  the  truth  so  unblushingly;  what  could 
it  be?' 

"  I:s  ist  aiisscrordcnilicb !"  (It  is  extraordin- 
ar\ )  said  Von  der  Goltz.  referring  to  England's 
public  acknowledgment  of  defeat. 

"  I:s  ist  nncrkdri!**  (It  is  unheard  oO  declared 
the  equally  astonished  Wangenheim. 

These  master  diplomatists  canvassed  one 
explanation  after  another,  and  fmally  reached  a 
c<.nclusion  that  satisfied  the  higher  strateg)'. 
In -land,  they  agreed,  really  had  had  no  enthusi- 
asni  for  this  attack,  because,  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess, she  would  have  had  to  hand  Constantinople 
over  to  Russia — something  which  England  really 
did  not  intend  to  do.  By  publishing  the  losses, 
I  n-land  showed  Russia  the  enormous  difficulties 
of  the  task;  she  had  demonstrated,  indeed,  thai 
the  enterprise  was  impossible.  After  such  losses. 
FnLland  intended  Russia  to  understand  that  she 
had  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  gain  this  great 
pri/e  of  war  and  expected  her  not  to  insist  on 
further  sacrifices. 

1  he  sequel  to  this  great  episode  in  the  war  came 
in  the  winter  of  191 5-16.  By  this  time  Bulgaria 
liad  taken  sides  with  the  Entente.  Serbia  had 
beer.  o\erwhelmed.  and  the  Germans  had  ob- 
tain(\l  a  complete  unobstructed  railroad  line  from 
( !on>tantinople  to  Austria  and  Germany.  Huge 
jxriipp  guns  now  began  to  come  over  this  line- 
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all  destinea  tor  the  Dardanelles.  Sixteen  great 
batteries,  of  the  latest  model,  were  emplaced  near 
the  entrance,  completely  controlling  Sedd-ul-Bahr. 
The  Germans  lent  the  Turks  50o,ocx),ocx)  marks, 
much  of  which  was  spent  defending  this  indis- 


pensable highway.  The  thinly  fortified  Straits 
through  which  I  passed  in  March,  1915,  are  now 
as  impregnably  fortified  as  Heligoland.  It  is 
doubtful  if  all  the  fleets  in  the  world  could  fon^ 
the  Dardanelles  to-day. 


{In  the  October  World's  Work  A/r.  Morgenthau  will  describe  his  efforts  to  protect  foreigners  in  Turkey 

against  the  Germans  and  the  Turks.     He  will  also  describe  '"Bulgaria  on  the  auction  block'*  and 

tell  the  circumstances  that  induced  that  country,  against  the  wishes  of  her  awn  people,  to 

betray  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilisation.) 

[Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  is  copyrighted  in  France  and  England.     All  rights  reserved.) 

GERMAN  INTRIGUE  IN  MEXICO 

Eversbusch's  Attempts  to  Stop  the  Allies'  Petroleum  Supply  at  Tampico — Von  Eckardt's 
Schemes  to  Keep  Mexico  at  Least  Neutral,  So  That  the  Germans  May  Have  a  Spy 

Base  and  a  Refuge  There 

BY 

GEORGE  Macadam 


GERMAN  intrigue  in  Mexico  is  now 
concentrating  at  two  main  points 
'  of  attack:  (1)  at  Tampico,  where 
,  Eversbusch,  the  German  Consul, 
is  trying  to  stop  the  indispensable 
supply  of  oil  to  the  Allies;  and  (2)  at  Mexico  City 
where  Von  Eckardt,  the  German  Minister,  is 
trying  at  least  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
Mexico — the  only  remaining  relay  station  for  in- 
formation on  American  movements. 

First,  consider  the  oil  situation :  There  are  just 
seven  big  sources  of  petroleum  supply  ia  the 
world.  To  rank  them  by  amount  of  production, 
they  are:  the  United  States,  Russia,  Mexico, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Rumania,  India,  and 
Galicia.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  and  India  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world;  the  voyage  is  long; 
U-boats  are  plentifuf;  and  tank-steamers  are 
scarce.  The  oil  fields  of  Russia,  Rumania,  and 
Galicia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All  of 
which  means  that  the  Allies  must  depend  for  their 
supply  of  petroleum  upon  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

To  meet  the  demand,  the  United  States  jumped 
its  191 7  production  more  than  40,000,000  barrels 
above  its  19 16  production,  a  record  jump  in  oil 
history  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  period, 
Mexico  jumped  its  production  more  than 
20,000,000  barrels,  an  increase  in  national  produc- 
tion of  more  than  50  per  cent.,  a  world  record. 

But  despite  these  tremendous  increases,  the 
Allies'  supply  is  falling  behind  their  demand. 
The  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States  are  already 
being  drawn  upon  England  has  prohibited, 
with  drastic  penalties,  the  use  of  gasolene  for 


pleasure  vehicles.  The  United  States  would  have 
already  followed  the  same  policy  were  it  not  that 
this  country,  unlike  England,  is  a  producer  and 
refiner,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  for  fuel  oil, 
and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  this  the  explosive 
gasolene  must  be  removed.  Thus  gasolene  at 
the  present  time  in  this  country  is  a  by-product. 
The  greater  the  demand  for  fuel  oil,  the  greater 
the  supply  of  gasolene. 

The  oil  fields  of  Mexico  are  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  of  Manuel  Pelaez,  a  brigand  or  a  rebel  ac- 
cording to  one's  point-of-view  on  Mexican  poli- 
tics, to  whom  the  oil  companies  must  each  month 
pay  "protection  money"  of  princely  proportions. 
The  only  outlets  for  Mexican  petroleum  are 
through  the  seaports  of  Tampico  and  Tux- 
pam,  both  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Carranza 
whose  fast-maturing  policy  of  "nationalizatidh" 
would  automatically  make  the  oil  of  a  neutral 
Mexico  contraband-of-war  which  no  belligerent 
could  obtain.  Between  Carranza's  territory 
and  Pelaez's  territory  there  is  a  No  Man's 
Land  where  outlawry  and  disorder  prevail.  This 
is  crossed  by  great  pipe-lines  carrying  the 
precious  oil  from  the  wells  to  the  seaports. 
And  at  Tampico  is  Eversbusch.  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  clever  agents  of  Germany,  working 
under  the  cloak  of  his  office  as  consul. 

The  richest  oil  wells  in  the  world  are  in  territory 
controlled  by  Pelaez.  Only  once  in  the  last  three 
years  has  there  been  a  successful,  though  small 
and  short,  invasion  by  Carranza  forces.  Peiaez 
exacts  from  the  oil  companies  $30,000  a  month 
"protection  money,"  but  he  gives  protection. 
His  bargain  is  explicit — no  disorder  and  absolute 
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grip  the  two  commercial  outlets  for  oil,  Tampko 
and  Tuxpam,  he  holds  a  strategic  position  which 
he  makes  the  most  of  in  the  way  of  taxes.  The 
oil  may  gush  at  a  record-breaking  rate  out  in  the 
territory  of  Pelaez,  but  the  Carranza  imposts 
must  be  paid  before  it  can  flow  into  the  tankers 
His  chief  imposition  is  an  export  tax.  As  his 
treasury  has  gone  down,  this  tax  has  gone  up. 
The  oil  companies  say  that  it  promises  soon  to 
touch  the  confiscatory  point,  and  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  British  Covernmeiits  have  filed 
protests  to  this  effect  in  Mexico  City.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  oil  company  is  obliged  to 
pay  Carranza  a  monthly  license  tax.  The  corn- 
panics  are  also  made  to  pay  for  a  Carranza  in- 
spector in  Tampico,  who  has  long-range  but 
autocratic  powers  regarding  the  oil  wells  which 
he  cannot  inspect.  Then  there  is  the  Captain  of 
the  Port,  not  to  mention  other  minor  officials 
who  can  bother,  hinder,  and  *' collect/' 

Needless  to  say,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Herr 
Eversbusch.  the  German  Consul  at  Tampico, 
this  makes  a  fertile  field  to  be  tilled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Fatherland.  His  greatest  harvest  would 
be  a  negative  crop^-no  oil  for  the  Allies.  To  reap 
this  harvest,  he  is  sowing  German  propaganda 
with  a  lavish  hand,  the  same  brand  that  Minister 
von  Eckardt  is  sowing  in  Mexico  City  ancL 
throughout  the  country.  M 

Meantime,  the  German  policy  is  to  hinder  a^ 
much  as  possible  the  production  and  transporta- 
tiim  of  oil.  To  help  them  accomplish  this,  thent 
is  a  handy  tool.  It  is  known  as  the  **Casa  del 
Obrero  MundiaK"  It  is  a  local  variety  of  1  .WAV 
or  Eiolsheviki.  The  principles  of  this  orgamza- 
tion  are  thoroughly  interwoven  in  the  politial 
and  industrial  tangle  that  constitutes  the  present- 
day  .Mexican  problem.  Of  its  national  bearings, 
more  will  be  said  later.  Just  now  we  will  stick  to 
The  Tampico  combination  qf  oil,  Eversbusch,  aiid 
[A\\W. 

Ever  since  the  European  war  began  and  dl 
supplies  became  vital,  there  has  been  a  particti- 
larly  active  industrial  fermentation  going  on  in 
Tampico  and  vicinity.  It  is  Eversbusch  who  has 
supplied  the  yeast.  There  are  recutring  stnkcs 
and  threats  of  strikes  among  the  w^orkers  cor>- 
nected  with  the  oil  industry.  The  strikes  are 
well  fmanced.  The  agitators  have  a  constant 
supplv^  of  funds.  Some  of  these  labor  outbreiks 
have  reached  serious  proportions.  The  funds 
were  supplied  to  the  German  consul  throug|i  the 
notorious  Hamburg-American  group  of  plotters^ 
formeriy  operating  in  New  York  but  now  residing 
in  internment  camp  or  Federal  prison.  Paynments 
at  the  rate  of  i»JO,ooo  a  day  have  been  traced  from 
Carl  Heynen  in  Manhattan  to  Ever^btisch  in 
Tampico.    The  supply  of  Tampico  yeast,  bm'* 
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THE  OIL   FIELDS  OF  MEXICO 

Oil  is  necessary  for  war  operations.  The  demand  is  already 
exceeding  the  supply.  These  great  sources  are  now  controlled 
by  Mexicans,  and  German  influences  are  strong  in  Mexico 

ever,  has  only  been  hindered;  it  has  not  been 
checked;  the  industrial  ferment  in  the  Mexican 
oil  region  is  still  going  on. 

To  judge  the  potentialities  of  Herr  Evers- 
busch,  a  few  additional  facts  should  be  given. 
He  has  a  private  wharf  with  ample  docking  facili* 
ties  for  sea-going  craft;  he  has  the  only  supply 
of  bunker  coal  in  Tampico;  he  has  a  large  ware- 


house, the  "Agencia  Commercial  y  Maritima." 
This  warehouse  is  well  stocked  with  American 
goods.  They  were  bought  ostensibly  for  Ameri- 
can consignees,  and  then  someone  "swapped 
checks"  to  pay  for  them. 

As  an  instance  of  how  strings  may  be  pulled,  a 
series  of  orders  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port  of 
Tampico  may  be  instanced.  To  form  a  true 
estimate  of  the  crippling  results  of  these  orders, 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  seaport  and  the  oil  fields 
is  by  launch  and  barge.  These  go  up  the  Panuco 
River  to  the  Topila  and  Panuco  fields,  or  down  the 
Panuco  River  a  short  distance  to  a  canal  which 
leads  into  Tamiahua  Lagoon,  a  jungle-bordered 
stretch  of  water  running  parallel  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  some  eighty  or  more  miles  to  another 
canal  which  connects  it  with  Tuxpam  River. 
There  are  various  landings  on  the  lagoon  from 
which  the  supplies  are  hauled  through  the  jung^ 
to  the  oil  wells  to  the  west.  San  Geronimo  is  the 
only  landing  that  boasts  a  railway  terminal. 
From  this  place  a  narrow-gauge  road  runs  back 
thirty-five  miles  to  Cerro  Azul. 

The  Captain  of  the  Port  formerly  required 
the  companies  to  hire  a  Mexican  pilot  and  engi- 
neer in  addition  to  the  American  engineer  or 
captain  on  each  boat.  So  long  as  these  enforced 
additions  to  the  crew  were  merely  decorative, 
so  long  as  their  wages  were  merely  a  beneficent 
tax  for  individualized  Mexican  labor,  the  com- 
panies did  not  complain.  But  in  January  there 
came  an  order  that  the  navigation  of  each  boat 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  pikit. 
Now  like  every  good  and  true  half  breed  these 
pilots  put  their  faith  in  "Mai^ana."  Back  in  the 
oil  fields,  drilling-crews  might  be  waiting,  for 
machinery,  pumping  stations  might  be  waiting 
for  fuel,  camps  for  food,  but  the  Mexican  pilot 
would  none-the-less  tie  up  when  and  where  it 
suited  him. 

SUPPLIES   HELD   UP  .FOR   WEEKS 

Discharge  the  pilot?  Yes,  a  company  could 
do  that  if  it  were  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  foresighted  Captain  of  the  Port — 
give  the  victim  of  Gringo  business  methods  three 
months'  wages.  And  then  the  company  couU 
hire  another  Mexican  pilot  whose  faith  in  "Mall- 
ana"  and  whose  relish  for  a  three-months' 
vacation  on  full  pay  were  no  less  than  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  Captain  of  the  Port  has  followed  this  by 
still  another  order.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
boat  crews  must  be  made  up  exclusively  of  MexH 
cans.  The  American  Consul  has  protested,  but., 
with  what  success  is  not  as  yet  known  in  New 
York. 
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had  been  government  soldiers  within  a  few  days: 
for  carriage  of  arms  in  that  territory  is  forbidden 
to  any  but  soldiers,  Eversbusch,  or  his  friends. 

Carranza's  two  big  problems  are  a  large  army  H 
and  a  poverty-stricken  treasury*  He  must  keep  ^ 
the  army  to  retain  his  power;  and  he  must  fill 
the  treasury  to  retain  the  army-  The  great 
temptation  which  Von  Eckardt  constantly  dan- 
gles before  his  eyes  is  that  he  fill  his  treasury  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreign  investors — and  th€ 
foreign  investors  are  chiefly  British,  American, 
and  French.  This  solution  is  doubly  all u ring 
because  it  fits  exactly  into  Carranza's  theories  of 
political  economy,  which  found  concrete  expres- 
sion in  that  remarkable  document— the  most 
"advanced'*  oifictal  embodiment  of  radicalism—^ 
the  Constitution  signed  at  Queretaro  on  January 
31,  1917,  and  now  the  basic  law  of  Mexico.  A 
cardinal  principle  of  this  Constitution  is  that 
Mexico  is  for  the  Mexicans  only. 


I 
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MEXICO   FOR   MEXICANS  ^B 

Keeping  in  mind  that  it  has  been  foreign 
capital,  largely  American,  that  has  developed  fl 
the  mines  and  oil  fields  of  Mexico,  that  large  ^ 
amounts  of  the  same  capital  are  invested  in 
ranches,  rubber,  cotton,  and  coffee  plantations, 
let  us  glance  at  Article  27  of  the  new  Constitution, 
Among  other  things,  it  provides: 

In    the   Nation   is   vested   direct  ownership   of  afl  | 
minerals — solid,  Liquid,  or  gaseous* 

Only  Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization  and  Mexi- 
can companies  have  the  right  to  acquire  ownership  in 
lands,  waters^  and  their  appurtenanceSp  or  to  obiain 
concessions  to  develop  mines,  waters,  or  mineraJ  fuels 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  The  Nation  may  grant 
the  same  right  to  foreigners,  provided  they  agree  before 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  considered 
Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property,  and  accordingly 
not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  their  Goveminents  in 
respect  to  the  same,  under  penalty*  in  case  of  breach. 
of  forfeiture  to  the  Nation  of  property  so  acquired. 
Within  a  zone  of  100  kilometers  from  the  front  ten, 
and  of  50  kilometers  from  the  scacoast  no  foreigner 
shall  under  any  conditions  acquire  direct  ownership 
of  lands  and  waters. 

Commercial  stock  companies  may  not  acquire,  hold, 
or  administer  rural  properties.  ^B 

No  one  can  dispute  the  right  of  Mexicans  lo^ 
decree  "Mexico  for  the  Mexicans"  except  in  so 
far  as  foreigners  have  been  induced  by  former  j 
administrations  to  invest  their  money  in  Mexico. 
To  take  mining  alone,  an  estimate  of  the  money 
invested  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  was  about  5^650,000,000,  of  which 
$500,000,000  was  American.  ^88,000,000  British^ 
5J> 1 0,000,000  French,  and  $50,000,000  Mexican. 
It  is  said  that  the  new  Constitution  is  not  retro- 
active.    But  Carranza  has  already  taken  stepsi 
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to  "nationalize"  the  great  petroleum  fields,  and 
the  American  Government  is  making  strenuous 
diplomatic  protest.  The  Carranza  authorities 
are  gradually  stretching  the  new  constitutional 
provisions  out  in  various  other  directions. 

To  meet  his  Treasury  deficit,  Carranza  fell 
back  on  a  system  of  defaulting  in  his  debts 
and  of  taking  over  certain  handy,  paying  pro- 
perties. He  has  paid  no  interest  on  the  bonds 
(chiefly  American  owned)  representing  the  na- 
tional debt.  He  has  seized  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  (chiefly  American  owned),  a 
system  that  extends  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  frontier,  the  main  line  branches  includ- 
ing 6,797  niiles  of  track.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  to  the  bond-holders  or  the  stock-holders. 
Likewise  he  has  seized  the  Mexican  Railway,  the 
Interoceanic  Railway,  the  Railways  of  Yucatan, 
the  Mexican  Navigation  G>mpany,  the  Tram- 
ways of  Mexico  City,  the  Mexican  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Wells-Fargo 
Express  Company;  and  likewise  he  has  paid  no 
interest  to  their  bond-holders  and  stock  holders — 
chiefly  American,  British,  and  French  citizens. 
The  earnings  in  excess  of  operating  expenses  go 
to  the  Government  entire. 

The  present  year  found  the  taxes  on  all  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  corporations  screwed  up  almost 
to  the  last  notch.  The  tax,  for  instance,  on  gold 
and  silver,  that  used  to  be  considered  high  at 
2^  per  cent.,  is  now  about  10  per  cent.  The  tax 
on  petroleum  is  almost  at  the  confiscatory  point. 
By  "valuation,"  basis  of  the  "  10  per  cent,  tax," 
the  tax  is  23  cents  per  barrel  on  oil  that  sells  at 
43  cents  in  Tampico,  after  a  90  mile  pipe-line 
transport. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  Mexico — a  country  with 
unsurpassed  sources  of  natural  wealth  that  only 
need  capital  and  industry  encouraged  by  sane 
laws  sanely  administered,  to  be  converted  into 
vast  sources  of  legitimate  taxation — Mexico  is 
staggering  along  toward  bankruptcy. 

Only  one  thing  can  keep  Mexico  going  on  the 
financial  road  that  it  is  now  travelling,  and  that 
one  thing  is  a  wider  policy  of  seizure  and  confis- 
cation. The  "nationalization"  of  the  oil  fields 
is  a  policy  that  Carranza  is  endeavoring  to  push 
on  to  maturity.  His  new  constitution — if  the 
other  nations  allow  its  provisions  to  be  enforced — 
is  the  greatest  document  for  the  expropriation  of 
foreign-owned  property,  without  opportunity  of 
judicial  recourse  but  with  ample  opportunity  for 
the  confiscatory  deflation  of  values,  that  a  civil- 
ized state  has  ever  devised. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  far-reaching  significance: 
Practically  all  of  the  holders  of  bonds  and  stocks 
of  the  properties  that  Carranza  has  seized  or 
threatens  with  seizure,  are  citizens  of  the  Allied 


nations.  The  Americans  come  first,  then  the 
British,  and  then  the  French.  The  American 
investment  alone  would  run  far  beyond  the 
billion-dollar  mark.  The  German  investment 
in  Mexico  (with  the  exception  of  the  corporation 
with  the  misnomer,  the  American  Metals  Com- 
pany) is  exclusively  in  hardware  and  drug  stores 
and  goods. 

And  right  there  is  the  crux  of  the  German  tempia^ 
tian. 

CARRANZA  TRYING  TO  PICK  WAR  WINNER 

Carranza  has  been  able  to  stave  oflF  bankniptcy 
only  by  his  policy  of  continued  defaults  and 
seizures.  The  Allies  have  not  called  him  to 
account  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  their 
hands  full  in  Europe.  When  the  Allies  win,  not 
only  will  Carranza  be  made  to  square  with  his 
foreign  creditors,  but  he  will  also  be  awakened 
from  his  dream  of  expropriation  foreshadowed 
in  the  Quer6taro  Constitution. 

But  if  the  Germans  should  win,  Carranza  not 
only  could  take  undisputed  possession,  in  the  name 
of  Mexico,  of  railways,  steamship  lines,  and  public 
utilities,  built  and  financed  by  Allied  nationals, 
but  he  could  also  repudiate  the  national  debt, 
largely  owing  to  the  same  sources,  and  his  vast 
dream  of  expropriation  could  materialize  into  a 
cash-paying  fact. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  golden 
bait  that  von  Eckardt,  the  German  Minister  at 
Mexico  City,  is  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  Car- 
ranza. Germany  wants  a  careless,  predatory, 
"neutral"  Mexico,  for  Mexico  is  the  last  re- 
maining source  of  information  of  American  ac- 
tivities, and  the  sole  asylum  for  German  subjects 
and  propagandists  in  North  America.  Neutral 
Mexico,  owning  the  oil  measures,  would  cut  off 
the  vital  supply  of  petroleum  from  the  Allied 
navies,  and,  after  the  war  is  over,  Mexico,  so 
rich  in  raw  materials,  would  be  a  much-needed 
source  of  supply  for  German  factories. 

Remember  the  Zimmerman  note  proposing 
an  alliance  and  the  making  of  war  upon  the 
United  States:  "We  shall  make  war  together 
and*  together  make  peace.  We  shall  give  general 
financial  support  and  it  is  understood  that  Mexico 
is  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Arizona." 

That  surely  was  golden  bait ! 

And  remember  that  the  Zimmerman  note  was 
dated  January  19,  1917  (it  was  made  public  on 
March  i,  1917,  by  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  into  whose  hands  it  had  come 
through  underground  channels).  And  also  re- 
member that  between  these  two  dates — February 
II — Carranza  addressed  to  the  United  States 
and  other  neutrals  a  note  suggesting  that  "t 
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neutral  countries  .  .  .  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  conflagration  to  its  narrowest 
limit  by  refusing  any  kind  of  implements  to  the 
belligerents  and  suspending  commercial  relations 
with  the  warring  nations  until  the  said  conflag- 
ration shall  have  been  smothered." 

Germany's  commerce  had  long  since  been  swept 
from  the  seas.  The  proposal  was  solely  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  Allies.  Mexico's  contribution  of 
"implements  to  the  belligerents"  was  oil.  Car- 
ranza  was  nibbling  at  the  German  bait. 

But  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pick  the  winner 
in  the  mighty  contest,  and  that  is  why  he  wobbles 
— ^now  congratulating  Emperor  William  on  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday 
"with  justified  rejoicing,"  and  a  month  later 
assuring  the  Belgian  minister  that  Belgium  "has 
realized  the  most  heroic  act  of  modern  times"; 
now  and  again  issuing  declarations  of  strict 
neutrality,  but  all  the  while  permitting  the 
German  legation  in  Mexico  City  to  be  the  ample 
well-head  of  underground  propaganda.  This 
propaganda  is  the  same  compound  of  corruption 
and  subtlety  that  has  made  German  diplomacy 
wherever  it  has  been  brought  to  the  surface, 
stink  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

German  money  has  bought  or  subsidized  a 
chain  of  Mexican  newspapers;  German  money 
has  been  used  to  stir  up  provocative  disorder 
along  the  Rio  Grande;  the  charge,  openly  made 


by  El  Universal,  that  German  money  has  cor- 
rupted  members  of  the  Mexican    Congress  is 
being  investigated  by  the  Republic's  Attoraej' 
General  and  a  legislative  committee;  German 
hardware  firms  have  been  allowed  to  get  possess- 
ion, through  false  manifests,  of  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition;  German  reservists,  acting  under 
orders  from  Berlin,  have  been  allowed  to  gather 
in  Mexico  from  all  parts  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere; German  reservists  have  been  taken  into 
the  Mexican  army;  more  than  a  year  ago,  Maxi- 
milian Klos.  a  German  reservist,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  Carranzista  ordnance  and  ammuni- 
tion matters,  including  the  Government  muni- 
tions plant  near  Mexico  City;  Mexico's  wireless 
stations  installed  and  being  installed  by  German 
mechanics,  that  used  to  be  tuned  to  the  Marconi 
system  as  are  those  in  all  the  Allied  countries, 
have  been  tuned  since  Carranza  came  into  au- 
thority, to  fhe  Telefunken  system,  the  one  used 
by  the  wireless  stations  of  the  Central  Powers; 
Carranza  has  taken  over  the  British-owned  rail- 
road that  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
with  its  splendidly  equipped  harbors  with  huge 
lifting  cranes  capable,  it  is  said,  of  lifting  a  small 
submarine,  on  both  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Carranza  has  nibbled  at  the  German  bait.  He 
is  still  nibbling.  Will  impending  bankruptcy 
finally  cause  him  to  swallow  it? 
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BY 

CAPT.  R.  G.  FULLER,  U.  S.  R. 


A    T  THE   outbreak  of  the    present  war 

i\        the  belligerents  had  scarcely  givfn  a 

i^JL      thought  to  the   hand-grenade  as  a 

/      %     weapon    of    any   importance.    This 

^        ^  fact  shows  that  the  so-called  "trench 

warfare"  had  not  been  contemplated,  and  that 

the  war  of  movement,  such  as  had  existed  in  the 

past,  was  the  only  form  of  warfare  that  had  been 

given  serious  consideration. 

When,  however,  the  opposing  armies  had  en- 
trenched and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  use  the 
rifle  or  machine  gun,  it  became  necessary  to  devise 
weapons  which  would  meet  the  conditions  that 
had  been  created.  Life  in  the  trenches  became 
father  monotonous;  the  enemy  well  protected  in 


his  trench  was  rarely  ever  seen — ^there  was  noth- 
ing to  shoot  at.  The  fact  that  a  projectile  with 
a  plunging  fire  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
reach  a  trench  suggested  the  grenade.  It  was 
no  new  weapon.  It  dates  back  to  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Russians  used  it  exten- 
sively at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  gren- 
ade had  only  been  considered  useful  in  case  of 
siege,  and,  after  all,  this  new  warfare  somewhat 
resembled  a  siege,  and  as  the  opposing  trenches 
were  often  only  twenty-five  to  forty  yards  apart, 
grenades  could  be  easily  hurled  at  such  distances 
into  the  enemy's  trenches.  Naturally,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  grenade  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  the  troops  as  it  added  a  form  of  diver- 
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sion  to  a  rather  dull  life.  At  Mesnil-les-Hurlus, 
February,  1915,  grenades  were  first  used  in 
quantities  in  actions  of  importance. 

The  early  grenades  were  crude  affairs.  They 
were  made  from  beef  and  jam  tins  filled  with  ex- 
plosive, shrapnel  bullets,  nails,  odds  and  ends, 
and  were  ignited  very  generally  by  means  of  a 
cigarette  and  a  fuse  of  uncertain  duration.  It 
was  a  most  primitive  device  and  occasionally  blew 
up  the  thrower,  but  this  did  not  dampen  the  ar- 
dor of  the  sport.  It  did,  however,  impress  upon 
the  officers  the  necessity  of  designing  grenades 
of  a  type  that  would  secure  the  thrower  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  safety  and  yet  function 
with  regularity.  Numerous  grenades  were  tried 
out  and  the  final  result  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
type,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  Allies. 

This  grenade  consists  of  two  main  parts:  an 
envelope  or  casing  containing  the  explosive  or 
other  material,  and  the  firing  mechanism  or 
boucbon  controlled  by  a  long  handle  which,  when 
released  at  the  moment  of  throwing,  flies  upward 
and  allows  the  firing  pin  to  function.  A  five  sec- 
ond fuse  is  ignited  and  this  leads  to  the  detonator 
which  explodes  the  main  charge.  The  handle 
is  kept  in  a  safe  position  by  a  pin  which  is  with- 
drawn just  before  the  grenade  is  thrown. 

As  the  use  of  the  grenade  increased  and  as  its 
importance  as  a  weapon  became  greater,  it  was 
seen  that  much  advantage  was  to  be  gained  in  the 
manufacture  of  grenades  of  different  types,  so 
far  as  the  effect  produced  by  them  was  concerned. 
To-day  we  find  four  types  of  grenades  in  general 
use  at  the  front. 

(1)  Tbe  Defensive  Grenade 

This  was  the  original  type  developed.  It  has 
a  body  of  cast  iron  and  bursts  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  pieces.  Its  effective  range  is  about  30 
yards,  although  many  of  its  fragments  are  pro- 
jected a  much  greater  distance.  The  thrower 
should  be  protected  when  using  this  grenade  as 
he  is  liable  to  be  wounded  by  the  pieces.  There- 
fore, it  is  thrown  from  a  trench  or  into  a 
trench  or  some  place  where  the  thrower  is  safe 
from  its  burst. 

(2)  Tbe  Offensive  Grenade 

The  object  of  this  grenade  is  to  limit  its  danger 
zone  to  a  few  feet.  The  envelope  is  made  from 
very  thin  sheet  iron  or  heavy  paper  and  contains 
a  very  heavy  charge  of  explosive. 

It  does  little  actual  physical  damage  but  pro- 
duces a  miniature  shell  shock  which  results  in 
complete  demoralization  of  the  enemy. 

(3)  Incendiary  Grenade 

This  may  contain  phosphorus  or  thermit  and 
is  thrown  into  buildings  and  dugouts  in  order  to 
cause  fire  and  drive  out  the  enemy. 


(4)  Gas  Grenades 

Used  against  dugouts  and  positions  that  are 
to  be  rendered  untenable.  These  grejiades  are 
filled  with  highly  concentrated  tear-producing 
gases  which  have  an  instantaneous  effect. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  a  grenade  of 
much  greater  range  than  the  ordinary  hand-gren- 
ade would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  the  enemy's 
lines  were  usually  beyond  the  range  of  any 
thrower.  To  meet  this  situation,  the  French 
invented  a  rifle-grenade  called  the  "V-B"  on 
account  of  its  originators,  yiten  and  Bessieres. 
This  grenade  is  shot  from  the  ordinary  rifle  by 
means  of  a  special  container  and  a  service  car- 
tridge. It  has  an  effective  range  of  about  175 
yards. 

It  may  be  shot  from  the  shoulder,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recoil  and  poor  balance  due  to  the 
container  placed  on  the  end  of  the  barrel,  it  is 
generally  shot  with  the  butt  resting  on  the  ground. 
After  practice,  considerable  accuracy  can  be  ob- 
tained by  this  means. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  grenade  became  one 
of  the  most  important  weapons  of  modem  war- 
fare, and,  naturally,  its  introduction  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  organization  of  troops. 

For  daily  life  in  the  trenches,  the  rifle  grenade 
was  of  great  use.  The  rifles  could  be  set  up  on 
tripods,  and  a  constant  shower  of  grenades 
kept  upon  vital  points  in  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  observation  posts,  shelters,  and  importan  i 
junction  points  of  trenches  and  boyaux  (com- 
municating trenches)  rendered  untenable.  Such 
work  is  always  important  as  it  affects  the  ene- 
my's morale. 

The  V-B  is  extremely  effective  in  deanin.* 
out  machine  gun  emplacements  which  have  not 
been  put  down  by  artillery.  Dead  ground  in 
front  of  an  objective  can  bejthoroughly  searched 
by  rifle-grenades  and  small  parties  of  men  ren- 
dered ineffective,  and  there  are  numerous  local 
engagements  where  they  are  extremely  useful, 
especially  when  no  artillery  support  is  given. 

In  village  fighting  and  the  consolidation  of 
many  points,  the  grenadiers  are  unable  on  ac^ 
count  of  range  to  render  much  assistance,  but  the 
rifle-grenade  will  be  able  to  reach  the  objective. 

In  general,  the  rifle-grenade  men  go  forward  in 
the  attack  as  riflemen  and,  when  necessary,  they 
concentrate  upon  points  that  offer  resistance 
and  keep  these  under  a  heavy  barrage  fire.  In 
this  manner  they  assist  the  troops  in  carrying 
out  their  movements. 

On  the  defense,  the  V-B  lays  down  a  very  heavy 
barrage.  Eight  men  can  fire  1 50  shots  a  minute 
and  often  they  can  break  up  the  enemy's  attack 
before  he  can  get  within  bombing  range. 

Every  infantryman    receives    instructions .  in 
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is  held.  The  hour  and  kind  of  weather  is  consid- 
ered and  the  specific  tasks  assigned  to  individ* 
uals  and  bodies  of  men.  The  supply  and  com- 
munication are  worked  out  and  when  everything 
is  satisfactory,  the  raiders  start  off.  They  steal 
through  no  man's  land  in  absolute  silence.  The 
slightest  noise  would  put  the  enemy  on  his  guard 
and  might  result  disastrously.  If  there  has  been 
no  artiUer)'  preparation,  difficulty  will  be  en- 
countered with  the  barbed  wire  and  it  will  have 
to  be  cut  by  hand  or  blown  up  with  an  exptch 
sive  charge. 


HOW  A    TRENCH     RAID    IS   CONDUCTED 


If  possible*  trench  raids  are  conducted  withoul 
the  use  of  the  grenade.  The  more  silently  the 
work  is  done,  the  more  speedy  and  satisfactory' 
it  is.    The  bayonet  and  the  trench  knife  are  often 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
in  step  by  step  advance  of  bombers  m  trendies 


sufficient.  However,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
grenades,  they  are  brought  into  action  just  before 
the  trench  is  raided  and  a  number  are  thrown  miij 
various  points  in  the  trench  and  then  the  party 
rushes  the  enemy,  A  thorough  cleaning  of 
"mopping  'up"  then  follows.  Dugouts  are 
searched  and  no  chance  is  taken  of  being  atiackd 
by  any  supposedly  dead  enemies.  Once  the  pur' 
pose  has  been  accomplished,  the  party  retu 
with  the  prisoners  to  the  protection  of  itsow 
trenches. 

1  n  a  local  attack  which  may  be  made  for  l\ 
purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  a  portion  of  the 
cnLmy's  trench,  when  the  infantry  has  obtaindi 
fooling,  the  grenadiers  are  the  only  ones  who  an 
make  progress  along  the  trench.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  grenadier 
It  is  strictly  up  to  him  to  widen  the  extent  of 
trenches  to  be  occupied  and  to  follow  up  the  bt>v 
aux,  and  it  is  also  his  duty  to  clean  up  the  trenchei 
and  see  that  no  enemy  is  left  behind. 

1  he  advance  must  be  made  with  great  ait. 
The  strength  of  the  enemy  is  an  unknown  qmw 
tity .  There  is  no  telling  what  ambush  or  enfiiad* 
may  be  ahead. 

1  he  bombing  squad  consists  of  two  bay 
men  who  precede  the  throwers.  The  third 
sixth  men  are  throwers,  the  fourth  and  seventh  an? 
carriers  who  become  throwers  if  casualties  occur. 
The  fifth  man  is  a  '* Non-com"  io  charge  of  ik 
squad,  the  eighth  is  second  in  command,  and  the 
ninth  carries  a  V-B  rifle. 

As  new  traverses  are  approached,  5  and  6  pi 
ceed  to  bomb  them.    As  soon  as  they  have  ^ 
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ished,  1  and  2  rush  forward  and  finish  the  job  up 
with  the  bayonet. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crowding.  All  dugouts  are  methodi- 
cally bombed  and  searched  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  a  rear  attack.  Boyaux  are  explored,  barri- 
caded, and  guarded,  and  island  traverses  are 
bombed  on  both  sides  and  a  bayonet  man  sent 
along  each  trench.  This  step  by  step  fighting  is 
extremely  arduous  and  calls  for  constant  replace- 
ment of  men  and  material.  The  enemy,  during 
all  this  time,  is  by  no  means  idle.  He  has  con- 
structed barricades  that  must  be  blown  up  and 
thrown  in  masses  of  barbed  wire  to  block  the  way. 
His  machine  guns  and  automatic  machine  rifles 
are  carefully  planted  so  as  to  enfilade  as  many 
points,  as  possible  and  often  specially  prepared 
bombing  posts  have  been  placed  outside  of  the 
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trenches  and  filled  with  men  waiting  their  chance. 
The  fight  really  resolves  itself  to  one  of  wits  and 
the  price  paid  for  any  carelessness  is  dear.  The 
operations  are  conducted  in  silence  and  ears  are 
strained  to  catch  any  sound  that  tells  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy. 

Occasionally,  it  may  become  necessary  to  dig  a 
sap  in  order  to  reach  the  enemy  more  effectively 
and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  points  from 
which  bombs  can  be  thrown. 

The  building  of  barricades  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  grenadiers'  duty  and  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  men  who  are  provided  with 
proper  tools  and  sand  bags.  The  barricade  is 
built  some  fifty  yards  behind  the  advance  in  order 
to  be  out  of  any  counter  grenade  fire.  An  ad- 
vanced barricade  of  temporary  construction  is 
made  at  the  point  of  advance.  When  the  main 
barricade  is  finished,  the  bombers  can  take  a 
permanent  position  at  that  point. 

Sometimes,  it  may  become  necessary  to  block 
winding  boyaux  and  straight  stretches  of  trench 
that  could  be  fired  along  should  a  traverse  be  de- 
stroyed. In  the  case  of  the  boyaux,  a  section  of 
it  should  be  completely  destroyed  in  order  to 
render  it  useless.  The  straight  stretch  can  be 
barricaded  by  sand  bags,  roofed  against  gren- 
ades and  then  the  intervening  traverse  destroyed. 

When  the  trenches  have  been  taken  over  and 
consolidated,  the  bombers'  work  on  that  particu- 
lar job  is  done,  and  the  time  has  arrived  to  be- 
gin preparing  him  for  the  next  one. 

The  duties  of  the  grenadier  in  the  defense  cS  a 
position  are  threefold: 


(i)  The  prevention  of  the  use  of  bombs  by 
the  enemy. 

(2)  Holding  the  enemy  when  he  has  entered 
the  trenches  until  a  counter  attack  can  be  made. 

(3)  Taking  part  in  the  counter  attack. 

The  arrangement  of  the  supply  of  grenades  in 
defensive  sectors  must  be  carefully  worked  out. 
The  grenadiers  are  posted  along  the  line  and^- 


SAPS 


run  out  to  X,  Y,  and  Z  to  make  bombing  more  efectWe 

creased  numbers  stationed  at  weak  spots.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  places 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  rifle  and  machine 
gun  fire,  such  as  craters,  saps,  and  dead  ground. 
It  is  these  points  that  the  grenadiers  are  supposed 
to  take  care  of.    The  rifle,  the  machine  gun,  and 


BOMBING  A  COMMUNICATION  TRENCH 
V-B's  from  A,  B,  C,  and  D  fall  at  E  and  make  the  boyau  useless 

the  artillery  are  the  main  defensive  weapons— 
the  grenade  is  an  adjunct. 

The  establishment  of  throwing  posts  is  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  coming  within  bombing 
distance  of  the  trench.  Saps  should  be  protected 
by  a  covering  of  twined  barbed  wire.  If  the 
enemy  enters  one,  he  will  be  unable  to  throw  out 
of  it  and  yet  can  be  bombed  with  ease. 

If  the  enemy  succeeds  in  entering  the  trenches, 
he  must  be  held  until  a  counter  attack  is  organ- 
ized. His  progress  must  be  impeded  in  every  pos- 
ible  way.  Barbed  wire  can  be  used  to  fill  the 
trenches,  a  converging  fusillade  of  bombs  should 
be  kept  up,  and,  whenever  possible,  he  shoukl  be 
led  into  enfilades  of  machine  gun  and  automatic 
machine-rifle  fire.  Bombing  posts  can  be  es- 
tablished outside  the  trenches  at  strategical 
points. 

When  the  counter  attack  is  made  and  its  success 
depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  it  is  organ- 
ized, the  grenadier  must  proceed  to  clean  the  en- 
emy out  of  the  positions  that  he  had  been  con- 
solidating and  open  up  the  way  for  the  infantry 
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.ip.J  How  He  Hopes  to  Make  Everybody  Happy 
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cian^  laugh,  and  those  who  still  think  of  pK)Iitic5 
in  terms  of  the  time-honored  party  machinerj' 
and  methods.  They  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
done  without  an  organization,  a  machine. 

\\  hat  .Mr.  Ford  senses,  although  he  does  not 
e.\[)ress  the  thought  in  words  is  that  party  ma- 
chinerv  no  longer  functions:  that  whatever  may 
come  ahout  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  the  status 
(///>  unte  hcUiiw,  after  the  war  is  over,  there  is  to- 
l\.\\  no  widespread  feeling  of  partisanship,  no 
dis[)osition  to  apply  the  old-fashioned  tests  of 
political  expediency,  the  shibboleths  of  party 
I  )\alt\.  an\'where  in  America  except  among  the 
P^ofe^^il)^al  politicians.  And  for  the  opinion  of 
the  professional  politician,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
tlie  professional  expert  in  every  other  field  of  hu- 
man activity.  Henry  Ford  has  only  the  most  pro- 
i"'»iind  contempt. 

<  >ne  of  the  gentlemen  of  Michigan,  who  wishes 
h.e  were  i^oing  to  the  Senate  instead  of  Henry 
1  ord.  has  declared  publicly  that  Mr.  Fold  in  the 
Senate  would  be  merely  a  rubber  stamp  in  the 
hands  of  President  Wilson.  There  is  no  doublof 
Mr.  Ford's  genuine  and  sincere  admiiatioQ  of 
and  respect  for  the  President.  But  anyoneivlio 
thinks  Mr.  Ford  capable  of  becoming  anybody's 
ruhher  stamp  has  only  to  spend  a  few  daysinth 
him  ahout  his  business,  as  I  did,  to  be  quite 
reaN  )nahly  sure  that  he  always  has  done,  WeA 
iheret.)re  probably  will  continue  to  do,  a  VWy 
iari;e  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  own  thinking. 

L!   \KNi:i)    TH.\T    T.\LK    WILL    NOT    FINISH    WAl 

Mr.  Ford's  admiration  for  the  President  fcis 
developed  since  the  famous  voyage  of  theOsavfl 
to  M.ickholm  in  search  of  peace.  Mr.  Fori 
started  out  on  that  expedition  with  the  fopri 
heliof  that  peace  was  just  at  the  other  end  of  die 
ramh^A .  I  le  has  admitted  that  when  he  staffed 
oi:t  h.e  knew  nothing  about  the  war  or  its  * 
except  that  war  in  the  abstract  was  the 
a^\:ul  tiling  in  the  world.  He  discovered  tlttt 
WAV  c  >u!d  not  he  stt)pped  by  conversation.  He 
c.i-ie  hack  much  wiser  than  he  went  away.  He 
carrv  hack  more  convinced  than  ever  that  wars 
\..f  '  V.  a  Lied  lor  proiit  and  that  until  and  unless 
:::e  pe-ipie  of  the  United  States  were  ready  tog-^ 
:  .  V.I'  ;  >•  >  ):nething  else  besides  profits  to  in- 
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dividuals  or  the  nation,  were  ready  to  go  to  war 
for  the  liberation  of  mankind  and  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world,  this  country  had  no  business 
even  to  prepare  for  war. 

There  is  no  more  ardent  supporter  of  the  w^ar 
in  America  i4>day  than  Henry  Ford.  There  is 
no  more  ardent  supp^irter  of  President  Wilson 
today  than  Henry  Ford.  Mr,  Ford  believes  that 
this  war  is  to  be  the  last  war.  He  believes  with 
President  Wilson  that  it  is  America's  duty  as  a 
Christian  nation  to  put  an  end,  once  and  forever, 


manufacture  of  this  wonderful  war  engine.     Hd 
is  building  ambulances  by   the  thousand,  and 
motor  trucks  by  the  ten  thousand,  for  the  armyj 
Ha  is  manufacturing  the  tin  hats,  as  our  soldier 
call  the  steel  shrapnel  helmets  which  they  wea^ 
in  the  trenches,  for  the  army.     He  has  given  tci 
the  Government  without  cost  the  use  of  his  enor*] 
mous  assembling  plant  in  Long  Island  City  fo 
the  manufacture  of  gas  masks.     He  has  also  give 
the  Government  his  plants  in  Boston,  Washing 
ton,  St,  Louis,  and  other  cities,  free  of  rent,  fortli 


NORTHCLJFI  E    AND    FORD   OPERATING    FORDSONS 

J'  It  h  with  ihe  idea  of  making  it  possible  for  ihc  man  of  modeTatc  means  to  reduce  the  labor  required  lo  farm  5.nccessfuUy,  an4^ 
make  ii  better  living  on  his  brm.  that  I  h,ive  developed  the  Fordson  tractor** 


to  autfxratic  powefwherever  it  existson  earth, and 
to  liberate  the  peoples  of  the  world.  He  sees 
America  as  the  Angel  of  God  with  the  Flaming 
Sword,  fighting  not  for  herself  or  for  dollars,  but 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  is  calmly  serene 
and  unshakeable  in  his  belief  that  Fate,  Divine 
Providence,  or  whatever  destiny  rules  over  the 
world,  placed  Wotxlrow  Wilson  in  the  White 
House  solely  to  become  the  medium  through 
whom  all  war  should  end  and  the  leader  of  a  great 
uplift  of  humanity  toward  the  millennium! 

Merely  to  catalogue  Mr.  Ford's  activities  in 
war  enterprises  makes  an  impressive  showing. 
He  is  building  new  Eagle  boats — has  built  an 
enormous  plant  and  devised  methods  of  turning 
out  warcraft  as  fast,  almost,  as  he  turns  out 
'*  flivvers/'  and  by  identically  the  same  methods. 
He  is  making  more  Liberty  motors  than  any 
other  of  the  five  or  six  concerns  engaged  in  the 


duration  of  the  war.    And  while  it  is  not  essen- 
tially a  military  activity,  he  is  furnishing  tractors 
for  agricultural  purposes  to  the  British  Govern*] 
ment  by  the  thousands,  and    to   various   stal< 
food    and    conservation    boards.     I   saw  in  thel 
Ford  plant,  moreover,  the  newest  engine  of  wari 
fare,  the  Ford  one-man  tank,  the  manufactui 
of  which  has  not  yet  begun,  but  which,  from  J 
its  performances  as  I  saw^  it  in  action,  ought 
be  one  of  the  deadliest  weapons  of  oflFense  in  ih^ 
hands  of  our  army,  when  they  are  supplied.   Ai 
out  of  all  this,  Mr.  Ford  is  consistently  and  posi- 
tively declining  to  take  one  cent  of  profit.    Ht 
is  giving  himself,   his  organization,  evervlhini 
he  has  to  the  Government  at  a  definite  and  greal 
money  toss  because  he  holds  it  to  be  the  mo 
despicable  of  offenses  to  make  money  out  of  ^^rd 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Oscar  //to  the  Eii 
boat — as  long  a  road  as  from  peace  by  negoti 
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tion  to  peace  by  compulsion.  His  contacts  with 
President  Wilson,  however,  have  closed  his  mind 
as  definitely  as  the  President's  mind  is  closed  to 
the  idea  that  peace  by  negotiation  is  possible 
when  the  party  you  have  to  negotiate  with  is  the 
Kaiser.  Mr.  Ford  thought,  when  he  outfitted 
the  peace  expedition,  that  he  loved  peace  and 
hated  war  more  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
He  had  not,  however,  reached  the  stage  at  that 
time  where  he  loved  peace  enough  to  be  willing 
to  fight  for  it;    But  now  that  his  eyes  have  been 


limitation  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  President 
Wilson's  liking  for  Henry  Ford  and  his  desire 
to  have  him  in  the  Senate. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  war  are  involv- 
ing and  will  involve  gigantic  material  and  spirit- 
ual problems.  There  is  no.  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  have  in  Congress  at  least 
one  man  accustomed  to  grasping  big  problems 
and  solving  them  in  a  big  way.  The  man  who  has 
built  up  and  directs  and  controls  an  organiza- 


LAUNCHING   AN    EAGLE    BOAT 
Mr.  Ford  has  promised  to  roll  an  Eagle  boat  a  day  into  the  River  Rouge;  to  the  man  who  can  make  three  thousand  auto- 
mobiles a  day  this  is  easy.     In  the  Ford  Company's  new  boat  plant  24  of  these  200  foot  fighters  are  under  construction  at 
one  time.     When  one  is  completed  it  is  hauled  to  the  water  on  the  platform  on  which  it  is  built 


opened  he  believes  not  only  that  we  must  fight 
this  war  to  an  absolute  finish  and  completely 
destroy  German  power,  but  that  America's  mis- 
sion goes  farther  than  that — that  it  is  to  be  this 
country's  function  and  high  privilege  so  to  fortify 
peace,  by  helping  everybody  in  the  world  to  econ- 
omic independence,  that  there  never  again  can 
arise  a  cause  Tor  war. 

Mr.  Ford  is  not  waiting  for  the  war  to  be  over 
before  making  a  beginning  toward  the  economic 
stabilization  of  the  world's  peoples.  He  views 
with  perfect  complacency  the  job  of  not  only 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  making 
the  democracy  of  the  world  happy  after  its  liber- 
ties are  secured.  It  is  perfectly  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Ford  that  he  recognizes  no  limitations  to 
his  own  powers  or  the  powers  of  mankind  gener- 
ally Why  Mr.  Ford  has  been  asked  to  run  for 
the  Senate  has  not  been  stated,  but  it  is  a  safe 
guess    that    in    this   absence   of  any    sense  of 


tion  that  can  make  6,000  automobiles  a  day,  turn 
out  an  Eagle  boat  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
work  similar  mechanical  miracles,  certainly  is 
likely  to  come  a  great  deal  nearer  to  compre- 
hending the  problems  involved  in  arming,  equip- 
ping, transporting,  and  supplying  an  army  of  ten 
million  men  than  the  general  run  of  United  States 
senators  and  members  of  Congress  are  capable 
of  doing. 

But  there  are  other  men  in  Michigan,  heads  of 
big  manufacturing  establishments,  men  whose 
mental  equipment  much  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  traditional  standards  of  culture  and  ed- 
ucation than  Mr.  Ford's,  who  would  be  equally 
able  to  grasp  this  class  of  war  problems.  Why 
should  not  the  President  favor  the  election  of 
some  such  man  as  .that?  1  think  the  answer  is 
to  be  found,  as  1  have  just  said,  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ford's  absence  of  any  sense  of  limitations 
appeals  with  great  force  to  the  President,  who, 
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himself,  believes  that  there  are  no  limitations  to 
the  power  of  the  American  people  to  accomplish 
whatever  righteous  thing  ihey  set  out  to  do.  Mr. 
Ford's  attitode  toward  prafiteeriog  appeals 
strongly  to  the  President,  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  genuineness  and  sincerity — there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  IVesident  instinctively  distrusts 
many  business  men  because  of  the  feeling  that  so 
many  of  them  place  the  dollar  first.  Mr,  Ford 
has  stated  that  he  regards  himself  merely  as  a 
trustee  of  the  money  which  his  enterprises  have 
brought  him;  that  this  money  has  been  given  to 
him  in  order  that  he  might  use  it  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  Ihis  appeals  to  the  President 
and  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  common  inter- 
est and  common  point  of  view  that  binds  him 
and  Henry  Ford  together. 

The  strongest  link  in  the  chain,  however,  is,  1 
believe,  Mr.  Ford's  unbounded  confidence  and 
belief  in  the  ordinary  man,  in  his  deep-rcKJted 
distrust  of  the  professional  expert  in  every  line^ 
and,  in  short,  his  ingrained,  almost  instinctive 
preference  for  the  amateur  rather  than  the 
professional  in  every  phase  of  human  activity, 
Mr.  Ford  believes  that  the  ordinary  man.  given  a 
task  to  perform  and  a  free  hand  to  perform  it.  will, 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  work  out  a  way  of  doing 
the  job  that  is  better  than  the  way  in  which  the 
professional  in  that  line  would  do  it.  The 
"brain-patterns"  acquired  in  the  professional 
training  and  traditions  of  the  architect,  the  engin- 


eer, even  of  the  physician,  are,  in   Mr.   For 
view,    too  often  a   handicap   and   a    tim italic 
I  te  does  not  believe  in  rules.     He  does  nothi 
by  rule.     He  does  not  bother  himself  to  inqi 
what  the  rules  are.     He  sees  something  he  wislj 
to  do  and  immediately  proceeds  to  devise  a 
of  doing  it,  confident  in  his  own  ability  to  wa 
out  a  w^ay  that  will  be  better  than  the  existi 
methods,    whatever    they    may    be.     Preside 
Wilson  has  precisely  the  same  sort  of  feeling  at 
the  professional  expert  and  the  same  confidefl 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  intelligent 
teur,  whether  it  be  in  statecraft,  diplomacy. 
conducting  a  war.    The  thought  of  Henry  Fo 
in  the  Senate  as  an  amateur  in  politics  dties 
worry  the  President  a  bit  more  than  it  does 
Ford. 

"Amateur,"  in  its  dictionary  sense  of  one 
does  things  for  the  love  of  them  instead  of 
the  profit  to  be  made  by  doing  them,  is  the 
word  that  most  precisely  tits  Henry  Ford,  m  \ 
of  his  activities;  in  its  more  popular  Sense 
meaning  one  who  is  not  specially  trained  for 
task  in  hand,  it  fits  him,  also.     He  was  an  ar 
teur  w^hen  he  started  to  build  his  first  car: 
was  as  an  amateur  that  he  tackled  the  probic 
of  building  warships  at  the  rate  of  one  a  da 
the    Eagle    boats.     Professional   statesmen 
economists  having  failed  to  put  an  end  to  wi 
Mr.   Ford   thinks  it   is  time  for   the  amateurs 
to  step  in  and  see  what  they  can  do. 


MR,    FORD    BESIDE   THE    RIVER    ROUGE 
/  look  for  a  very  great  development  of  inbnJ  water  transportation     As  soon  js  we  get  thr 

Navy,  I  contemplate  building  a  lot  of  czinal  barges" 


MR.    FORD  S   HOME 
"Eventually  I  shjil  cut  my  whole  $,ooo  acres,  except  for  the  part  immediately  adjacent  to  my  home,  up  into  smalt  farms' 


This  conception  of  Henry  Ford  as  a  man  who 
approaches  every  problem  uf  life  and  of  business 
with  the  open  mind  of  the  amateur  and  tackles 
their  solution  with  the  amateur's  disregard  of 
rules  and  precedents,  provides  a  complete  revela- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  real  Henry  Ford. 
In  its  presence  the  Ford  myth  vanishes  into  thin 
air;  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  Mr.  Ford's 
case  the  amateur  method  has  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness. 

To  the  professionally  trained  mind,  nothing 
lfX>ks  more  foolish  than  an  amateur  trying  to 
accomplish  results  in  any  so-called  professional 
field,  Mr  Ford  has  been  laughed  at  all  his  life; 
he  is  used  to  it  and  it  doesn't  worry  him  a  bit. 
To  think  that  Henry  Ford  could  build  an  auto- 
mobile seemed  as  foolish  to  the  prcvfessional  auto- 
mobile makers  of  fifteen  years  ago  as  the  thought 
that  England  or  America  could  organize  an  army 
and  conduct  a  war  looked  to  the  professional 
war-makers  of  Germany  four  years  ago.  The 
difference  between  Henry  Ford  and  most  other 
business  men  is  exactly  the  diflerence  between  the 
democratic  methods  of  America  and  England 
and  the  reh'ance  on  the  trained  expert  in  every 
field  of  endeavor  that  has  been  Germany's  chief 
characteristic*  By  all  the  professional  rules 
Germany  should  have  had  all  the  world's  com- 
merce,  all  the  manufactures,  all  the  shipping, 
id  all  the  power  years  ago.     But  somehow  or 

er  the  demi^w-rariH's  have  manatH^d  to  *' muddle 
**«<»1    '  rt  training,  but 


they  had  something  Germany  didn't  have— a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Germany  was 
thinking  only  of  the  dollars;  the  other  fellows 
were  playing  the  game  in  the  true  amateur 
spirit,  for  the  sake  of  the  game. 

It  is  because  Henry  Ford  very  early  grasped 
that  fundamental  rule  of  life — that  you  can't 
get  rich  by  thinking  only  of  money— that  he  is 
one  of  the  world's  richest  men  to-day.  If  he 
had  tried  to  get  all  the  possible  profits  that 
could  be  made  on  each  car.  he  would  not  to-day 
be  the  maker  of  almost  half  the  automobiles  that 
are  turned  out  in  the  whole  world.  Other  men, 
some  of  them  with  almost  unlimited  capital 
behind  ihem,  have  set  out  at  various  times  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  to  put  Henrs  Ford  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  have  protluced  automobiles  that  re- 
sembled the  Ford  car  only  in  one  item — they  were 
cheap.  The  biggest  of  them  gave  up  the  effort 
long  ago;  some  are  still  trying  it.  They  failed 
to  grasp  the  two  essentia!  principles  that  make 
the  Ford  car  what  it  is  and  that  distinguish  the 
amateur  from  the  professional.  The  amateur 
makes  the  very  best  thing  he  can  possibly  make 
and  dues  n't  care  whether  he  makes  a  profit  on  it 
or  not;  the  proft!ssional  has  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
profits,  with  quality  a  secondary  consideration. 

I  was  talking  with  the  head  of  one  of  the  big 
Detroit  concerns  that  are  making  Liberty  motors. 

"Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Liberty 
motors  you  are  turning  out  and  those  Henry 
Ford  is  making?"  I  asked. 
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"No/*  he  replied,  '^except  that  Mr.  Ford*s  are 
perhaps  of  a  little  better  quality  We  are  making 
ours  exactly  according  to  sf>ecifications;  he  is 
making  them  a  little  better  than  the  specifica- 
tions. We  sent  over  there  the  other  day  for 
some  parts  that  we  were  short  of  and  he  had  a 
surplus  of.  When  they  came  I  found  that  they 
were  rust-proofed.     I  asked  the  Army  inspectors 


the  idea  of  using  the  higher-grade  steels  and 
leys  in  motor  car  manufacturing,  to  give  grea^ 
strength  while  reducing  weight      For  many  yea 
there  has  been  no  essential  change  in  the  fund 
mental  design  of  the  Ford  car;  there  is  a  consti 
procession  of  changes  in  the  details  and  especial] 
in  the  material  used  in  its  construction. 
Perhaps  the  best  concrete  illustration  of 
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This  establishment  covers  96  acres. 


THE    tURD    I- ACTOR Y 
Here  the  Ford  organization  has  developed  its  remarkable  "quantity  production"  ahitiT 


here  why  we  couldn't  rust-prtjiuf  ours,  even 
though  it  was  not  in  the  specifications. 

"'Mr;  Ford  must  have  a  pull  at  Washington 
to  get  away  with  anything  like  that/  was  the  re- 
ply. 'It  would  be  as  much  as  my  job  is  worth 
to  let  you  exceed  the  specifications  in  any  par- 
ticular/" 

It  is  this  perfectly  amateurish  idea  of  putting 
better  quality  into  the  product  than  the  speci- 
fications call  for  that  at  once  accounts  for  Mn 
Ford's  success  and  gives  the  key  to  his  character. 
In  the  great  Ford  Motor  Company  plant,  with 
its  ninety-six  acres  of  floor  space  under  roof  and 
40^000  workmen,  everything  is  done  differently 
from  the  ways  in  which  things  are  done  else- 
where.     !t  was  iMr   Ford  who  first  conceived 


way  in  which  the  amateur  spirit   per\aJei^  m ' 
whole   Ford   organization    is    the    story  of  the 
building  of  the   new   Henry    Ford    Hospital 
Detroit.     Detroit  needed  a  new  hospital; 
public  spirited  citizens  got  together  and  de 
to  build  one.     They  raised  j6oo,ooo  and 
a  tract  of  land  and  put  up  some  buildings. 
trouble  began.     Different  sets  of  doctors  had  \ 
ferent  ideas  as  to  how  the  hospital  should  be  1 
and  managed,  and  subscriptions  began  to 
Mr,  Ford  was  one  of  the  trustees.     He  Ic 
tiencewnth  the  professional  quarrels  and  ihci 
"Til   give   Detroit   the  best    hospital  iti 
world/'  he  said,  **if  you'll  all  gc 
build  it  and  run  it/'     He  paid  b. 
that  had  been  subscribed  and  siartr 


Mr  Ford  didn't  know  anything  about  hospi- 
tals and  neither  did  any  one  associated  with  him. 
Most  men  would  have  called  in  an  expert  and  let 
him  design  and  build  the  hospital  and  another 
expert  to  tell  how  to  run  it.  Ihat  is  not  the 
Ford  way.  He  turned  it  all  over  to  his  personal 
secretary,  E.  G.  Liebold,  iMr  Liebnld  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  hospital.  Sk*  he  set  out  to  fmd 


ing  building  to  house  the  general  offices  and  quar- 
ters for  physicians  and  nurses  designed.  Now 
it  is  being  worked  out  in  steel  and  concrete  and 
will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Will  Mayo  of  Rochester,  Minn,,  who  surely 
knows  about  hospitals,  says  it  will  be  the  best 
hospital  in  the  world. 

"  How  much  will  it  cost?"  1  asked  Mr.  Liebok 


V,  the  Ford  car  is  something  more  than  i  commodity.     It  is  the  first  step  in  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  th€ 
idea  that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  live  well  and  comfortably  without  undue  drudgery"  -  J 


out  ajl  about  them.     He  spent  six  months  visit- 
ing the  best  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
finding  out  what  was  wrong  with  each  one  of 
them.     Then  he  came  back  to  Detroit  and  went 
To  work  to  design  a  model  hospital,  with  the  as- 
distance  of  one  of  the  young  draftsmen  in  the 
Ford    Motor  Company's  offices,     They   set   up 
some  board  partitions  and  moved  them  about 
until    the\'  had  decided  on   the  most  practical 
arrangement  of  a  single  room,  and  its  dimensions. 
Then  they  multiplied  this  unit  by  loo  and  worked 
out  plans  for  a  three-story  structure  to  contain 
\oo  rooms  exactly  alike  and  the  necessary  offices. 
Four  hundred  rtKims  wimid  be  enough  to  start 
with,    Mr     Liebold   thought,   so  four  of  these 
Krger  units  were  grouped  and  a  cmtr^l  connect- 


"Uh.  I  don't  know^scmiewhere  around  four 
and  a  half  million  by  the  time  we  get  through*  I 
guess."  he  replied.  But  this  easy  way  of  talking 
of  millions  doesn't  mean  that  money  has  been 
wasted.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  probably 
been  more  actual  value  built  into  the  Ford  hos- 
pital than  in  any  other  building  that  has  been 
put  up  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
Ford  idea  does  not  end  with  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  the  buildings;  it  extends  into  every 
detail  of  operation  and  management.  There  ia 
already  a  65-room  hospital  in  full  operation  on 
the  same  grounds.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  patience  to  make  doctors  and  nurses  accept 
the  new  ideas  that  Mr.  Liebold  gathered  and 
pot   into  effect:  now,  physicians  and   surgeons 
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who  know  say,  a  complete  revolution  in  hospital 
practice  and  management  all  over  the  country  is 

'likely  to  grow  out  of  this  amateur  institution. 

Mn  Ford  operates  one  of  the  largest  motion- 
picture  businesses  in  America.  Every  week  there 
is  produced  in  this  motion  picture  department  a 

.new  "release"  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  65  prints 
of  each  release  are  distributed  through  the  Ford 
sales  organization  to  theatres  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Originally  an  advertising  device,  this  mo- 
tion picture  enterprise  has  grown  into  a  great 
educational  institotioa,  and  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
By  its  aid  Mr.  Ford  hopes  to  educate  the  people 
of  this  and  all  other  countries  in  ways  of  making 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  and  creating 
new  opportunities  for  themselves — in  short,  to 
teach  them  how  to  live.  The  project  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  huge  scheme  for  the  economic 
reorganization  of  society  which  is  described 
at  length  in  his  own  words  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine*  The  most  interesting  and  illuminat* 
ing  fact  about  this  big  motion-picture  business, 
however,  is  that  nobody  who  has  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  motion  picture  business  has 
ever  had  a  finger  in  this! 


LV1  L  udcrK<Hj>.i  \  LnJer»as^ 
■MR,     AND    MRS.     FORD    ABOARD     THE     PEACE 
"I  would  send  anolher  peace  ship     >     •  if  I  ll 

that  by  doing  so  I  could  shorten  the  war  a  singtc  day" 


There  are  not  even  professional  photographeg^ 
employed,  either  for  motion  pictures  or  **$ti! 
photographs,  some  of  the  best  of  them  w*ere  i 
even   amateur  photographers  w^hen    they 
to  work  there.     The  head  of  the    Ford  pho^ 
graphic  department  was  an  advertising  salesma 
his  photographic  experience  was  limited  to  makil 
kodak  snapshots  on  fishing  trips!     But  the  ch 
act  eristic  of  the  Ford  motion  pictures  that  first 
strikes  evervone  who  sees  them  is  the  excelli 
quality  of  the  photography. 

"What  we  can't  get  out  of  books  we  invc 
Mr.  A.  B.  Jewett.  manager  of  jhe  photograp 
department,   told   me,     '*We   haven^t    anylhi 
to  unlearn-  We  are  producing  motion  pictures  1 
ter  and  cheaper  than  any  one  else,  mainly  becaU 
we  are  all  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  qualitj 

Devices  that  any  professional  would  tell 
"won't  work"  and  methods  that  the  experts < 
clare  "can't  be  done'*  are  in  constant  and 
fective  use  here.     "We  can  develop  films  in 
water,  if  necessary,"  one  of  the  photograph 
told  me.     1  was  almost  ready  to  believ 
after  s^ng  some  of  the  things  that  actual 
being  done. 


Henry  Ford»  Amateur 
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UP  IN   THE   CLOUDS 
by  Kirby  appeared  in  the  New  York  IVorld  at 
the  time  of  the  Ford  peace  expedition 


to  bow  to  make  the  engine  cylinders.  They  had 
to  be  of  steel,  and  nobody  had  ever  made  steel 
cylinders  in  this  country.  Boring  them  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  steel  was  a  slow  and  expensive  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Ford  was  called  into  consultation;  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Wills. 

"  We  can  invent  a  machine  that  will  make  these 
cylinders  out  of  tubing,"  said  the  production 
manager.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Ford  plant  was  producing  all  the  cyl- 
inders for  all  the  Liberty  motors,  by  a  process 
so  simple  and  inex]:>ensive  that  it  literally  made 
hundreds  of  dolla'rs  of  difference  in  the  cost  of 
each  engine. 

"how  much  must  a  cat  weigh?"  asked  ford 

Mr.  Ford  has  talked  and  dreamed  for 
years  of  a  low-priced  farm  tractor,  to  take  the 
place  of  horses  in  all  farm  work.  The  whole 
theory  of  tractors  has  been  that  they  must  be 
heavy,  to  get  a  grip  on  the  ground.  This  meant 
that  they  were  expensive  and  required  a  great 
deal  of  j)ower. 

"  How  much  does  a  cat  have  to  weigh  before 
she  can  climb  a  tree?"  asked  Mr.  Ford.  With 
this   idea  as  a   basis    for    operations,   he  set 


lese  are  only  instances  of  the  amateur  spirit 
pervades  the  whole  Ford  organization.  Mr. 
I  took  me  into  his  "laboratory,"  a  huge 
1  on  the  upper  floor  of  his  garage,  and  showed 
the  outfit  of  watchmaker's  tools  with  which 
sed  to  play  when  a  young  man. 
I  still  like  to  take  watches  apart  and  see  how 
work,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  watch- 
ements  on  the  workbench.  "1  get  new 
s  about  mechanical  movements,  sometimes, 
I  doing  things  like  that."  The  big  labora- 
is  filled  with  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical, 
optical  apparatus  and  equipment  of  every 

Mr.  Ford  noticed  my  puzzled  look  as  1 
ied  a  pile  of  bags  and  barrels  of  raw  sugar. 
1  trying  some  experiments  with  alcohol,"  he 

"We've  got  to  find  ways  of  producing  al- 
i  cheaply.  It  is  the  fuel  of  the  future — much 
sr  than  gasolene  and  in  an  inexhaustible  sup- 

ie  whole  Ford  organizatidn  is  filled  with  am- 
rs;  ex]:>erimentation  and  adaptability  are  the 
ihwords  of  all  his  enterprises.  Mr.  Wills, 
production  manager,  was  a  draftsman  who 
ed  him  make  the  working  drawings  for  his 
car. 

iVills  is  the  kind  of  a  man  people  think  I 
'  Mr.  Ford  once  said,  expressing  his  produc- 
manager's  versatility  and  resourcefulness, 
n  the  design  of  the  Liberty  motor  had  been 
led  on  at  Washington,  the  questk>n  arose  as 


A  CANADIAN  JEER  AT  THE  PEACE  VOYAGE 

The  Dove:    "Soie  as  I  am,  I  can't  help  lauching."    Ths  car- 
toon by  A.  G.  Racey  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Siar 
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out  to  build  a  tractor  with  claws.  Nohody  who 
knew  anything  of  the  science  or  theory  of  trac- 
tors had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Ford  and 
some  of  his  draughtsmen  and  engineers  set  up 
some  blackboards  and  drew  full-sized  sketches 
on  them,  and  talked  them  over  and  criticized 
until  at  last  they  had  devised  a  machine  the  like 
of  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land — but  it  worked. 
Now  the  Fordson  tractor  plant,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Ford  farm  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  is  turning 
out  125  tractors  a  day  and  Mr,  Ford  promises  a 
thousand  a  day  and  retail  priqp  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  Ford  car,  before  long. 
When  Mr.  Ford  took  a  contract  from  the  Navy 


two  hundred  feet  long,  are  under  construction 
one  time,  but  so  vast  is  the  great  room  it 
empty  when  only  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  shi^ 
are  under  way!    The  raw  steel  plates  go  in  at 
end;  at  the  other  the  ships  are  rolled  out  on  r 
road  trucks  and  gently  lowered   by  a  giganl 
hydraulic  elevator  into  the  River  Rouge,     Evei 
thing  about  the  Eagle  Boats  is  made  of  prci 
sheet  steel,  even  the  keels  and   frames,     Thi 
are  erected  on  huge  platforms  mounted  on  rai 
road  trucks,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  down  i 
line  for  the  next  set  of  operations  as  each  boat 
the  head  of  a  line  is  launched.     The  whole  sch 
and  method  of  construction,  the  plant  and  il 
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A    CARTOON    THAT   NOW    EXPRESSES    TRUTH 

'You've  got  him,  Henry!'*  was  the  legend  l-ijf  used  with  this    iti  December,   rtjij,     Mr.  Ford  is  still  trying  to  dri^ti 
off  Ihe  earth — "to  end  all  war"— but  ht-  h.is  changed  his  methods  of  attack 


Department  to  build  two  hundred  200-foot 
Eagle  J^oats,  a  craft  somewhere  between  the  sub- 
marine chaser  and  the  destro\'er,  and  get  them 
all  into  the  water  in  a  year,  he  tackled  another  job 
that  all  the  professionals  in  that  line  said  couldn't 
be  done.  That  was  last  February,  Early  in 
July  the  first  Eagle  boat  slipped  into  the  River 
Rouge  and  everything  was  ready  for  a  produc- 
tion of  one  a  day! 

ford's  new  eagle  boats 

I  have  never  seen  anything  more  wonderful 
than  this  Eagle  boat  plant  of  Henry  Ford's,  The 
building  itself,  1,700  feet  long  and  a  quarter  as 
wide,  steel-framed  and  glass-inclosed,  looks  like 
a  fairy  palace  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  high- 
wa}\     inside,  twenty-four  steel  war  craft,  each 


equipment,  are  exactly  what  some  imaginative 
amateur  striving  for  perfection  of  detail  and  ^ 
ciency  might  dream  of,  but  which  most  busm 
men  would  hesitate  to  undertake, 

1   could  go  on  and  multiply   indefinitely  m 
stances  where  Ford, ^t he  amateur,  has  rushed 
where   professionals   feared    to    tread,  and 
away  with  it/*    It  was  contrary  to  all  the  rule^^il 
the  business  game,  for  example,  to  cut  dov^n  th 
working  hours  from  nine  hours  a  day  to  eigh 
and  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  of  85  a  d2\\ 
Mr,  Ford  did  it,  because  he  thought  it  was  th 
right    thing   to  do.     His   rivals   first   predictei 
ruin;  when  ruin  failed  to  arrive  on  schedule  Kj 
instead    the    company's    operations    showed 
lower  cost  per  unit  of  production  and  a  corrnt'l 
ponding  increase  in  output  per  man.  thev  uaJ 
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epithets  like  "sbve-driver"— but  Mr.  Font's 
annual  labor  turnover  is  the  smallest  of  any 
Detroit  manufacturer,  even  though  other  con- 
cerns are  bidding  seven  and  eight  dollars  a  day 
to  get  men  away  from  him.  Nobody  but  an 
amateur  would  have  considered  it  good  business 
to  employ  ex-convicts;  Mr  Ford  doesn't  do  it  be- 
cause it  is  good  business  but  because  he  wants  to 
give  the  ex-convicts  a  chance.  The  result  is 
that  he  has  probably  the  most  loyal  and  the  most 
honest  business  organization  in  the  world,  and  it 
has  proved  to  be  good  business  without  trying  to 
be  such.  Professionals  and  those  who  play  the 
game  according  to  the  rules  are  afraid  of  lawsuits, 
especially  where  patents  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Ford,  being  an  amateur,  decides  whether  he 
thinks  a  patent  is  valid  or  not,  and  if  he  thinks  it 
is  not  goes  ahead  and  uses  it,  in  spite  of  his 
lawyers.  And  the  courts  finally  uphold  his  rule 
of  common-sense  against  the  technicalities  of  the 
lawyers. 

"1  don't  know  that  I  api  especially  senti- 
mental/' he  said,  "but  I  have  a  sort  of  an  attach- 
ment for  the  things  1  have  always  known.  I 
want  to  drive  you  down  this  road  a  little  way." 

We  drove  between  great  fields  of  grain,  with 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  fields — 
**  I  never  cut  a  tree  down, "  Mr.  Ford  explained — 
and  as  we  drove  he  told  me  how  every  acre  had 
been  plowed  with  Fordson  tractors,  how  he  in- 


tended some  day  to  cut| 
small  farms  and  teach  pe 
"There's  a  peach  orchard 
acre  farm,"  he  said,  as  J 
lings.    We  looked  at 
elevator  holding  i  io,ooo| 
to  house  this  year's  graiif 
house  where  his  farm 
amateur,  for,  as  Mr.  FoJ 
a  thing  about  fanning  vl 
had  good  common   sen| 
needed."    At  last  we 
little,  white,  two-story  f  J 

"This  is  the  house 
Mr.    Ford.     "My    grar 
there  is  the  littk  church 
My  wife  was  born  on!\ 
and  I've  known  her  ali 
is  the  house  we  built  an| 
first  married.     1   belon| 
I  want  to  see  every  acre  r 
ered  with  little  farms,  | 
people  living  on  them. 
send  the  Fordson  tractorl 
to  send  motion  pictures  < 
sja  and  China,  and  teac| 

So  he  wants  to  go  to 
to  help  put  an  end  to 
— this  happy,  hopeful, 
boyish,  amateur  world-t 


QUANTITY  PRODUCTION  Wll 

THE  WAR 

Our  Achievements  in  the  Race  to  Beat  Essen  and  Koln  to  the  Front 

Supply  of  Munitions 


^WT"^*^  ETROIT   has   a  sector.     It  lies   op- 
^Bl  \     posite  to  Essen  and  Elberfeld  and 

^Bl  I     K5ln.     For    behind    the    opposing 

^H         M     li'i^^  ^^   ^^^   across    Belgium   and 
*      ^       France,  a  battle  no  less  deadly  is 
being  waged  bet^veen  the  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories of  the  opposing  sides.     Back  of  man  power 
Hes  machine  power. 

And  America's  hope  of  winning  the  war  depends 
upon  whether  we  can  catch  up  with  and  pass 
Cemiany  in  the  output  of  war-machines,  before 
Germany's  present  superior  organization  and 
vastly  greater  output  overwhelm  iis.  It  is  a 
race   between    Essen   and    Bethlehem,    between 
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Elberfeld  and  Detroit] 
submarines  faster  than 
destroyers?  Can  BridJ 
tridges  overtake  Koln'sil 
and  Liberty  motors,  fiell 
and  trucks  and  tractors  [ 
implements  of  bloodshel 
come  Germany's  terrific  [ 
Representative  Caldw[ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  ~ 
a  few  months  ago ;  "  Ar 
in  September"— that  tlj 
really  begin  to  count  e| 
declaration  of  war. 


Ihe  World's  Work 

ad  been  full  We  hope  so.     We  are  doing  better  than  our 

ths  past.  If   Washington   had  oniy  given   us   some  blue* 

Dn  the  men  prints   when   we   broke  off   relations   and   »nj 

g  about  an-  von  Bernstorff  home,  we  could  now  say  *Yi 

ur  strategic  with  confidence.     If  Washington  had  even  knoi 

^ewark-etc. ,  when  we  actually  declared  war.  with  what  wea 

^  of  Essen-  it  was  going  to  fight,  our  soldiers  in  Flanders  and 

f  any  Amer-  Picardy  would  not  now  be  fighting  with  borro^siad 

State>.  guo!^,  borrowed  shells,  and  bormwed   airpianes. 

mt  will  ^ive  We  are  now  only  beginning  to  produce  what  ^t 

about  next  could  have  delivered  in  unheard-of  quantities, 

ders  or  the  had  we  been  permitted  to  build  last  summer  the 

plants  we  had  to  put  up  in  the  winter,     Germany 

ction  of  the  didn't  stop  for  us  to  catch  up.     We  know  we 

at  her    than  can  go  faster,  but  can  we  go  fast  enough?    We 

;o,    becau^ie  knrjw  that  any  one  of  several  causes  may  set  a 

s  industries  time  limit  to  this  war  and  we  know  that  we  have 

listinctively  ^ol  to  pass  the  Germans  before  the  gong  sounds. 

n u fact u ring  We  know  what  Elberfeld,  Essen,  and    Koln  are 

have  heard  throwing  at  our  boys  on  the  other  side  and  we  ait 

product  inn;  hurrying  just  as  if  the  long   range    guns  v^m 

.  the  manu-  firing  at  Detroit  and  not  at  Paris/' 
tool  SLS  well         Detroit  is  going  fast,  performing  tnechanical 

of  a  thous-  miracles.     The  visitor  to  Detroit  who  can  locJt 

td  brains  at  unmoved  upon  the  marvels  of  creative  achiert- 

ds.     Before  ment  already  in  being  is  lacking  in  imaj^t- 

fnmt  I  shall  or  sensibiltty^or  b<3th.     Probably  the  bu: 

ns  do.  :and  men  of  Detroit  would  resent  the  imputation  if 

he  front  is.  one  were  to  call  them  poets,  but  if  the  ev^^^i ^ 

3it  is  some-  of  poetry  be  the  power  to  conceive  grandl>  .jr.  . 

express   grand   concepts  with    rhythmical  force, 

been  iryini^  no  other  term  fits  them.     There  is  no  escaping 

V.    to   make  the  sense  of  Titanic   fancy^  expressing  itself  in 

at  quantity  lIomeriG  measures,  in  the  face  of  what  these mefl 

,^stment.    in  ha\e  done  and  are  doing.     Dollars  do  not  dmt 

d  machines,  men  to  such  heights  of  accompHshment :  w^ar.  r^H 

methods  of  bu>iness,  is  the  source  and  mainspring  of  t 

.*d  upon  the  vast   projects  and  their  still   vaster  exccwti 

1  setting  up  Detroit   is  not   thinking  or  talking   of  pn^tC 

olechainiif  'It  is  not  fashionable  to  make  money  out  of 

I  sinL^le  fin-  war,"  one  of  her  business  leaders  exprcssel 

Joing  things  Alany  will  come  out  millions  poorer  than 

»le;  we  can  went  in,  and  are  glad  that  it  is  so. 
I  per  boasts.  Detroit's  story  could  be  duplicated  in 

started   off  cities.     Wherever  munitions  ane  made  men 

ice  ever  set  throwing  themselves  and  their  enterprises 

i  toeing  the  and  unhesitatingly  into  the  war,  placid 

e  Lnuiania  are  changed  overnight  into  clangonDUS  cili 

ng  for   the  is  of  Detroit  as  typical,  not  unique,  I  am 

amw  then.  The  things  Detroit  showed  me  1  could  have 

ermany  the  or  their  parallels,  in    Bridgeport  or   Newirk 

l^ayton.    They  would   have  pf>icilcd  the 

thing  under  moral   for  ever>'where  the  story  is  the 

than  it  can  The    miracles    are    now    materializing,    hu 

Whether  terrific  cost  in  money,  in  labor,  in  strain  ai 

fast  enough  which  are  always  entailed  in  makintc  up  l« 
iy,  who  had  Take  the  case  of  the  Dcjd^^  Brothers 

lo  not  know,  have  been  building  automobile  engines  tor 
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roplete  for  some  years.  Their  big  organiza- 
geared  to  quantity  production  in  sHI  that 
iplies.  When  we  went  to  war  they  went  to 
ngton  and  offered  themselves  and  their 
Eation.  "We  can  make  anything,"  they 
•'What  do  you  need?" 
hington  didn't  know  what  it  needed  that 
dge  Brothers  could  make.  It  was  autumn 
they  were  sent  for. 

n  you  make  recoil  mechanisms  for  155- 
Bter    howitzers?"    the    War    Department 

s,"  said  the  Dodge  Brothers.    "What  are 

ey  are  something  like  this/'  replied  the 
>q>artment,  showing  them  a  French  piece, 

we've   improved    them.     Here    are   our 
gs.    You  work  from  these.    Give  us  so 
thousand  by  such  a  date." 
as  not  for  the  Dodge  Brothers  to  ask  why 
igton  had  waited  until  November  to  decide 

needed  these  indispensable  parts  for  six- 
ins.     How  many  of  them  the  Krupps  had 

out  while  the  Dodges  were  waiting  for 
only  the  Germans  know.  They  did  not 
» ask  questions,  however,  but  hurried  back 
roit  to  evolve  a  plant  out  of  nothing,  to 
designs  for  machines,  and  build  them. 
t  was  on  November  1,  1917.  In  early 
[918,  1  went  through  their  ordnance  plant 
w  them  turning  out  the  first  of  the  finished 
Let  me  try  to  convey  a  faint  impression 
miracle  the  Dodge  Brothers  had  worked  in 
ervening  seven  months. 

WHAT  A   RECOIL  MECHANISM   IS 

;  you  must  realize  that  the  recoil  mechanism 
xlem  field  gun  or  howitzer  is  not  only  one 
most  ingenious  devices  ever  conceived  in 
ad  of  man,  but  it  must  be  more  accurately 
led  to  precise  dimensions  than  any  other 
of  its  size  and  weight.  To  make  one  you 
ton  and  half  of  steel,  in  a  single  billet  eight 
ig.  Lengthwise  of  this  you  bore  four  holes, 
bout  three  to  more  than  four  inches  in 
er;  two  run  all  the  way  through,  two  half 
Then  you  shape  the  outside  of  the  billet, 
{  it  down  at  some  places  to  a  thin  wall 
the  holes,  leaving  it  in  a  rigid  mass  at  other 

You  hew  out  of  its  side  a  recess  the  size 
ttp4x».  You  fashion  grooves  and  lands. 
Is  and  projectk)ns,  on  various  surfaces. 
Eie  you  have  (kxj  pnunds  nt  metal  left, 
gone  into  the  scrap-heap.  Now  you 
Ssh  this,  grind  it  smooth,  polish  it  inside 

and  when  it  is  all  done  every  dimension 
Agister  to  within  one  two-thousandth  of 

the  bore  and  the  line  of  the  eight-foot 


holes,  the  angles  of  the  recess,  the  I 
walls,  must  be  accurate  to  tiJ 
fraction  of  a  hair!  I 

The  Dodge  Brothers  owned  a  I 
pasture  land  on  the  outskirts  of  dI 
they  decided  to  erect  their  plani 
only  guess  at  the  size,  for  they  ci 
hand  how  many  or  how  large  thJ 
tools  would  have  to  be  and  there  vj 
to  lose.  It  is  a  saying  in  Detroit  I 
but  three  seasons,  July*  AugusI 
Unless  the  building  could  be  puti 
heaviest  frosts,  it  must  wait  till  si 
Army  needed  six-inch  guns,  3 
Brothers  staked  out  twelve  acres  J 
ber  19  began  to  lay  a  foot  of  coJ 
whole  of  it;  they  couldn't  get  al 
accept  the  job.  With  the  therm  J 
the  time  many  degrees  below  zercJ 
ished  in  four  months  a  huge  buildl 
feet,  steel  framed,  brick-walled,  c\ 
roads  were  graded  and  trolley  lirl 
new  electric  power  sub-station  bl 
dollars  or  so  of  the  Dodge  BrothJ 
spent  merely  for  the  housing  of  a  I 
existed  only  in  the  mind's  eye.  for  J 
ing  is  not  yet  a  manufacturing  plaJ 

7    MONTHS    AND    7    MILLIONS    TO  I 

Machinery  is  scarce  and  hardi 
officer  of  the  company  spent  thrJ 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars  buJ 
and  getting  it  moved  toward  tl 
To  bore  the  four  holes  in  one  operal 
had  to  be  devised.  Mechanical  I 
draughtsmen  worked  it  out  an! 
machines  were  built ;  huge  device  J 
thousands  each.  Nobody  stoppedl 
speed  was  what  counted.  Then  J 
delicate  and  difficult  work  of  all! 
and  making  of  the  tools,  the  actual 
for  fashioning  the  steel  into  shapel 
chinery  does  is  to  serve  as  the  mechi 
hold  and  operate  the  cutting  tooll 
must  be  drawn  to  the  exact  size  a  J 
cut  to  be  made  \n  the  steel,  then  I 
high-speed  steel  by  the  highest-J 
skilful  mechanics,  the  toolmakers.  I 
ing  machine  cutting  head  in  operJ 
nearly  $1,000  in  labor  atone,  al 
dozens  exactly  like  it.  This  tooll 
one  of  the  forty  or  fifty  operatioil 
fashion  the  rough  billet  into  the  reJ 
bed.  I 

Have  1  made  it  clear  what  quani 
involves  in  money,  time,  brains,  anJ 
single  finished  article  can  be  turneJ 
seven  months  and  seven  million  | 
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andth  of  an  inch;  some  parts  must  be  accurate 
to  within  a  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch !  Accuracy 
to  this  microscopic  degree  is  even  more  essential 
in  the  case  of  the  Liberty  motor  than  with  almost 
any  other  device.  The  absolute  reliability  upon 
which  the  air  pilot's  life  literally  depends  cannot 
be  assured  except  by  absolute  perfection  of  every 
detail;  absolute  perfection  cannot  be  attained  in 
an  apparatus  composed  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts 
unless  each  part  conforms  to  the  standard  of  size 
to  the  utmost  humanly  possible  degree,  since  each 
added  part  increases  the  liability  to  error.  De- 
troit contains  probably  more  mechanics  accus- 
tomed to  working  with  micrometer  calipers  and 
gages  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  yet,  so 
delicate  are  the  final  grindings  and  adjustments  of 
the  Liberty  motor,  those  made  in  one  plant  are 
not  interchangeable  with  those  made  in  another 
plant,  nor  even  with  each  other,  without  pains- 
taking attention  by  a  highly  skilled  machinist. 
It  is  not  deemed  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  finish 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
aluminum  crank-case  as  well  as  this  can  be  done 
Jby  machinery;  before  they  are  permanently 
mated  they  are  ground  to  an  oil-tight,  gas-tight 
joint  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other  with 
minutely  pulverized  ground  glass  as  an  abrasive. 
Those  two  halves  ^i,  and  no  other  part  can  there- 
after be  substituted  for  either  of  them  without 
going  through  the  same  process.  And  since  the 
crank-case  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
engine  is  built,  a  variation  of  a  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch  resulting  from  this  grinding  must  be 
compensated  for  in  the  fitting  of  every  part  sub- 
sequently added. 

k  PACKARD  COMPANY  WAS  PREPARED  FOR  WAR 
The  Packard  plant  has  been  producing  Liberty 
otors  for  months  and  is  now  turning  out  35  a 
^  day.  The  Lincoln  plant,  the  only  one  built 
Ig  and  equipped  solely  for  the  production  of  Liberty 
motors,  is  making  about  as  many  as  this  is  written, 
and  will  soon  have  production  above  that  figure. 
The  Ford  plant  has  only  just  begun  actual  pro- 
duction of  completed  Liberty  motors;  the  first 
four  of  its  output  were  under  test  when  I  visited 
the  plant.  There  are  sheds  for  testing  1 5  5  Liberty 
motors  at  once  at  the  Ford  works.  When  one 
was  run  continuously  for  63  hours,  nob(xiy  living 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  plant  got  any  sleep. 
With  150  of  them  under  their  twelve-hour  test 
at  one  time,  residents  of  Highland  Park  and  ad- 
jacent secticHis  of  Detroit  will  not  be  likely  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  at 
war;  there  are  no  muJflers  on  aircraft  engine. 

The  Packard  company  got  under  way  in  the 

qtiantity   production  of   Liberty  motors  earlier 

o  ^ny  one  else  because  it  already  bad  a  large 
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plant  equipped  for  the  I 
cylinder  motors  that  req  J 
to  make  the  new  enginq 
president,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
work  at  Washington,  fl 
cleared  the  decks.     Anf 
pany  would  be  called  on| 
for  the  Government,  as  : 
entered  the  war,  Mr.  JoJ 
mediate  production  of 
probable  motor  requireJ 
The  plant  was  run  full  b| 
November  1,  making  m| 
Then  they  stopped. 

"  We  shall  make  no  ml 
we  are  through  ma  kin/ 
Alvan  Macauley,  the  nel 
ard  company,  told  me. " 
on  hand  are  sold,  people 
whole  engine-making  cJ 
on  Liberty  motors  and| 
ment." 

Conversion  of  the  Pa 
motors  began  in  Novem| 
being  turned  out  with 
The  present  output  dc 
of  the  company's  capaJ 
quite  in  full  swing.    The  I 
was  called  into  the  war  I 
after  hostilities  commenci 
reach  the  front  for  son 
one  instance  of  what  Ml 
he  said  that  the  United  f 
enter  the  war  in  Septemj 

LELAND  WHO  COULC 

Like  the  Dodge  Brotl] 
Lincoln  Motor  Compa 
making  nothing  but  Litl 
up,  Aladdin-like,  since  1| 
Leiand,  who  was  buildir 
automobile  was  invented 
of  the  Cadillac  carp  mad 
engines  ever  put  cm  \vl| 
knows,  had  retired  from 
He  was  several  years  pJ 
he  had  a  right  to  quit  wJ 

"  1  decided  that  I  Jusl 
said  Mr.  Leiand,  telling  f 
back  into  business, 
into  a  big  game  and  I  w| 
it.  1  knew  how  to  build 
ment  wanted  motors.  11 
motor  and  decided  it  wa^ 
of  machinery.  1  am 
that  than  1  was  at  first! 
the  Government  we  wJ 
make  them  75  motors  a  f 
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his  leadership  we  are  going  to  administer  to 
mihtarism  and  its  champian  such  a  thorough  and 
crushing  defeat  that  no  nation  will  dare  to  start 
a  war  so  long  as  people  remember  this  one.  And 
long  before  this  war  is  forgotten  we  will  have 
found  a  better  way  than  war  to  settle  questions 
that  arise  between  nations,  and  will  have  made 
at  least  some  progress  toward  giving  every  man 
an  opportunity  to  get  what  he  w^ants  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor  and  without  robbing  any 
one  else.  Once  that  sort  of  opportunity  is  urn- 
verbal  and  all  men  know  it  exists  there  will  be 
no  excuse  or  desire  for  war.  _■ 


DOES    NOT    REGRET    PEACE    VOYACF 

]  hate  war.  I  am  a  pacfiist,  if  to  beheve  thtl 
war  is  the  w^orst  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  pa 
fist .  lam  willing  to  fight  only  to  put  an  end  lo 
war,  I  believe  this  will  be  the  last  war;  1  thinkt 
President  believes  that.  too.  That  is  why  I  have 
placed  myself,  my  resources,  my  organizatioo. 
in  fact  everything  1  have,  at  the  command 
of  the  Government^to  do  everything  posfnblc 
to  make  this  the  last  war  I  wish  we  could  fiiwl 
some  other  way  to. end  this  war— and  all  war— 
without  killing  a  lot  of  fine  young  men.  There 
ou^^ht  to  be  a  better  way.  It  w^as  on  the  chm 
thiit  there  might  be  a  better  way  that  1  tooklbj 
pe^jce  expedition  to  Stockholm.  I  do  not  regret 
that  effort.  I  would  send  another  peace  ^ip 
or  spend  a  million  dollars  in  an\^  other  way  if  I 
thcii.^ht  that  by  doing  so  I  could  shorten  theiar 
a  single  day.  It  would  do  no  good  to  stop  thh 
war,  however,  unless  it  could  be  stopped  in  aiv^l, 
that  would  provide  a  guarantee  against  futu- 
wars.  Now  that  we  understand  how  impossti 
it  is  to  negotiate  with  a  nation  that  delibei^t 
breaks  its  pledges,  and  know  how  Germany  his 
been  responsible  for  the  most  outrageous  Ireadb 
er\\  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  Sttf 
the  war  but  to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish. 

We  are  going  to  win  the  war,  and  by  wifioinf 
it  we  are  going  to  show  the  enemy  and  tk 
rest  of  the  world  how  foolish  it  is  to  think  tlot 
it  can  be  ruled  by  piling  up  armaments,  an* 
maintaining  great  standing  armies.  GermauT 
had  been  preparing  for  this  war  for  forty  Jvi^I 
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we  were  unprepared,  but  before  we  have  been 
in  the  war  two  years  we  will  have  an  army  large 
enough,  well  enough  trained,  and  sufficiently 
equipped  to  defeat  her.  When  you  have  great 
industries  whose  business  is  making  war  materials, 
and  a  great  army  of  professional  soldiers  whose 
business  is  fighting,  war  is  bound  to  come  some- 
time; they  cannot  earn  a  living  without  war. 
If  there  was  no  profit  in  war  for  any  one,  there 
would  be  no  war.  It  is  because  people  can  make 
money  out  of  war  that  war  occurs.  1  do  not 
believe  in  killing  men  for  money  or  to  get  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  someone  else,  whether  it  is 
money  or  land  or  the  right  to  live  in  liberty  and 
peace.  That  is  why  1  will  not  take  a  cent  of 
profit  out  of  the  war  work  I  am  doing.  Liberty 
motors.  Eagle  boats,  helmets,  tractors,  ambu- 
lances, trucks — everything  we  are  making  for  the 
Government  will  be  made  without  profit;  I  will 
find  some  way  to  give  those  profits  back  to  the  • 
Government,  for  1  cannot  prevent  the  profits  from 
accruing,  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in 
advance  just  what  the  cost  of  everything  will 
be  and  the  prices  had  to  be  fixed  in  advance. 
But,  personally,  I  am  not  going  to  touch  a  dollar 
of  war  profits.  My  share  will  be  carried  back 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  1  am  hoping 
that  other  stockholders  will  do  the  same.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  worse  to  accuse  a  man  of 
than  of  being  a  war  profiteer. 

HAS  NO  USE  FOR  DOLLAR  PATRIOTISM 

1  do  not  believe  in  the  kind  of  nationalism 
that  tries  to  set  one  country  up  against 
another.  That  is  what  causes  wars.  It  keeps 
people  from  understanding  each  other.  If  the 
German  people  understood  the  French  people, 
do  you  suppose  they  would  be  at  war  to-day? 
But  the  men  who  control  governments  for  their 
own  profit  find  it  to  their  interest  to  hoist  the 
flag  and  rally  their  subjects  around  it  and  make 
them  believe  the  people  of  other  nations  hate 
them  and  are  trying  to  injure  them.  Then 
secret  diplomacy  comes  in  and  the  people*  are 
led  to  believe  their  liberties  are  threatened  and 
they  are  ready  to  go  to  war.  The  nation  they 
attack  has  to  fight  back,  of  course. 

People  could  not  be  made  to  hate  each  other 
if  there  were  absolute  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  them,  if  they  were  not  lied  to  by  those 
with  selfish  interests  to  serve.  There  are  no  real 
differences  except  those  caused  by  environment 
and  opportunity  between  the  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
phrase  "Made  in  America"  doesn't  mean  any- 
.thing  unless  it  means  that  the  thing  it  is  stamped 
on  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  only  thing  that 
counts  in  the  long  run  is  quality,  and  if  some 


fellow  in  Germany  or  Russia  or  China  can  make  a 
better  car  than  the  Ford  and  sell  it  cheaper,  let 
him  do  it.  It  puts  it  up  to  me  to  make  mine 
better  and  cheaper,  and  if  1  can't  compete  I  have 
no  right  to  survive.  Quality  is  what  counts, 
and  nothing  but  quality.  The  men  who  want  high 
protective  tariff  are  the  ones  who  are  trying  to 
get  away  with  poor  quality  goods  or  to  make  a 
larger  profit  than  they  are  entitled  to.  So  long 
as  we  keep  people  from  buying  the  best  goods  in 
the  cheapest  market  by  setting  up  artificial 
barriers,  so  long  we  will  be  maintaining  conditions 
that  tend  inevitably  to  war.  A  man  can  love 
his  native  land  as  I  love  mine,  without  feeling 
obliged  to  talk  patriotism  all  the  time;  I  have  no 
more  use  for  patriotism  that  ismeasured  by  dollars 
than  I  have  for  war  itself.  Dr.  Johnson  said: 
"Patriotism  is  the  last  resort  of  a  scoundrel." 

WANTS    BIG    ESTATES   BROKEN    UP 

The  way  to  end  war  permanently  is  to  give 
everyone  in  the  world  a  chance  to  get  what  he 
wants  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Human 
nature  is  essentially  selfish.  We  all  want  things 
for  ourselves  and  we  want  to  get  them  with  as 
little  trouble  and  labor  as  possible.  1  am  for  that. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for 
people  to  get  what  they  want.  The  principal 
things  people  want  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  cannot  hop^  to  be  happy 
unless  they  are  sure  of  a  comfortable  living  with 
leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  themselves.  If  all 
the  people  of  every  country  were  sure  of  that,  if 
they  had  it  within  their  reach  in  return  for  a 
reasonable  effort  to  get  it,  there  could  be  no  war, 
because  war  is  caused  by  people  trying  to  get 
something  they  can't  get,  think  they  can't  get, 
by  any  other  means.  Almost  everywhere  peoplf 
have  taken  their  governments  into  their  own  hands 
and  have  real  liberty  within  their  grasp;  they 
will  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  too. 

Then  they  must  take  the  land  into  their  own 
hands.  When  a  few  people  own  most  of  the  land 
there  cannot  be  real  liberty.  They  are  breaking 
up  the  big  estates  in  England  and  before  they  get 
through  nobody  will  be  allowed  to  hold  more 
land  than  he  can  put  to  the  most  profitable  use. 
The  big  estates  in  Germany  must  be  broken  up, 
too.  What  we  must  do  is  to  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  own  his  own  piece  of  land  and  teach 
him  how  to  live  on  it.  The  key  of  the  whole 
problem  is  education.  We  must  teach  men  that 
they  can  live  well  and  comfortably  without  spend- 
ing every  waking  hour  in  drudgery,  and  provide 
the  means  by  which  they  can  do  this. 

An  idea  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  put  into 
working  effect.    This  idea  must  be  put  into  effect 
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as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  ideas  be- 
come effective  very  rapidly  in  these  days.  It  no 
longer  takes  a  hundred  years  to  educate  a  nation 
to  a  new  thought;  means  of  communication  and 
of  education  have  so  multiplied  and  operate  with 
such  speed  that  a  year  or  two  is  enough  to  accom- 
plish what  formerly  would  have  taken  generations. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  the  practical  demonstration 
that  an  idea  is  workable  and  if  it  proves  to  be 
what  the  people  want  they  demand  it  faster  than 
it  can  be  supplied.  The  Ford  car  is  an  example; 
we  could  sell  thousands  more  a  day  if  we  could 
make  them.  After  the  war  we  expect  to  get  pro- 
ductk)n  up  to  such  figures,  with  the  price  going 
down  as  the  sales  increase;  we  have  turned  out 
more  than  3,000  a  day  as  regular  production. 

WHAT  THE  FORD  CAR  REALLY  IS 

Now,  the  Ford  car  is  something  more  than  a 
commodity.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  for  people  to  live  well  and  comfortably 
without  undue  drudgery.  The  Ford  car  has 
made  it  possible  for  everyone  to  have  means  of 
transportation  for  himself  and  his  family  and 
his  merchandise  or  farm  products.  It  makes  life 
in  the  country  no  longer  a  lonely,  isolated  exist- 
ence. The  farmer  can  get  to  town  or  to  visit  his 
neighbors  whenever  he  wants  to;  the  worker  in 
the  city  can  live  in  the  country  and  travel  to 
and  from  his  work  in  comfort  and  convenience. 
More  than  that  is  needed,  however. 

The  solution  of  the  world's  economic  problems 
will  never  be  complete  until  the  problem  of  living 
in  freedom  and  happiness  has  been  solved  for 
every  individual,  for  all  society  rests  on  the  in- 
dividual. To  accomplish  this  we^  must  connect 
up  the  three  basic  arts  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  transportation,  and  supplement 
these  by  education.  The  Ford  car  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  help  solve  the  trans- 
portation problem,  but  the  same  principle  that 
has  been  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  Ford 
car  must  be  applied  to  railroad  transportation. 
That  principle  is  to  reduce  weight  wherever  possi- 
ble without  sacrificing  necessary  strength.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  Ford  is  the  lightest  car  made 
and  that  it  is  the  most  durable.  I  make  it  that 
way  because  I  use  higher  grades  and  better 
qualities  of  steel  in  the  essential  parts  than  had 
ever  been  used  before  for  such  purposes.  We 
have  a  large  staff  of  metallurgical  chemists  work- 
ing all  the  time  to  find  new  alloys  and  new  ways 
of  using  high-grade  steel  to  give  greater  strength 
with  less  weight. 

Now,  what  the  railroads  need  to  do  is  to 

am>Iy  the  same  principle  to  their  rolling  stock. 

must  use  better  sted  and  build  their  cars 


and  engines  lighter.    The  ordinary  freight  car 
in  many  cases  weighs  more   than    the  load  it 
carries;  passenger  cars  are  many  times  heavier 
than  their  loads.    A  Pullman  car,  carrying  $0 
people,   weighs  between    120,000    and    150,000 
pounds.    This  means  that  the  equipment  of  a 
railroad  costs  too  much,  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  there  is  a  terrific  waste  of  power  in  hauling 
the  empty  cars.     Rails  and  roadbeds  have  to  be 
heavier  and  more  expensive  than  they  should  be 
bridges  and  trestles  too  heavy  and  costly.    The 
average  movement  of  freight  trains  is  between 
25  and  28  miles  a  day  under  normal  conditioni 
They  could  move  freight  much  faster  and  at  less 
cost   if  they   were   built    lighter,   and  the  dif- 
ference could  be  expended  in  increased  power 
and  terminal  facilities, — the  lack  of  which  has 
been   so   apparent   during  the  last   two  years. 
Freight  trains  could  move  many  times  faster 
and    passenger    trains    could    move    at    safer 
speeds.     It  would  not  cost  so  much  to  build 
branch  railroads  and  operate  them;  places  that 
under  present  practice  may  never  have  railroad 
connections  could  be  opened  up  to  transportation. 

"Of  course,  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation 
brought  about  by  such^a  change  in  railroad  con- 
struction would  mean  reduced  cost  of  food  and 
commodities  to  the  consumer,  and  wider  distri- 
bution. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  to  make  better  sted 
and  to  make  it  cheaper.  We  haven't  been  mak- 
ing enough  good  steel;  there  has  been  very  little 
made  in  this  country.  We  are  building  a  smdter 
out  here  on  the  River  Rouge,  where  I  intend  to 
do  some  things  in  making  iron  and  steel.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  blast  furnace  in  operation 
I  asked  why  the  final  casting  could  not  be  made 
direct  from  the  first  melting,  instead  of  having 
to  re-melt  the  pig  iron.  I  have  asked  the  question 
of  many  steel  men  since,  and  none  has  given  me 
a  satisfactory  answer.  We  have  some  ideas  on 
that  line  which  we  shall  try  out  in  practice,  and  we 
expect  to  get  iron  and  steel  cheaper  and  of  better 
grades  than  are  now  generally  used.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  ever  build  a  railway  car,  but 
if  I  can  show  how  we  can  produce  better  steel 
at  lower  cost  it  will  not  be  long  before  scmieone 
will  be  making  lighter  cars  that  will  carry  loads 
equal  to  those  now  carried  in  heavy  cars,  and  we 
shall  have  made  a  start  toward  cutting  railroad 
transportation  costs. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  LOT  OF  CANAL  BOATS 

Long  before  we  have  accomplished  this, 
however,  I  look  for  a  very  great  development  of 
inland  water  transportation.  Most  kinds  of 
freight  can  be  moved  much  moi^  cheaply  by 
water  than  by  rail,  as  everyoQ^  knows.    What 
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the  Government  is  doing  in  the  operation  of  the 
Erie  Canal  is  a  most  valuable  demonstration  of 
the  possibilities  of  water  transportation.  We 
do  not  make  anything  like  the  most  eificient 
use  of  our  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes  now;  more  of 
our  rivers  could  be  made  navigable  and  be  con- 
nected up  with  canals  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States  could  be  reached  by  water.  As 
soon  as  we  get  through  building  the  Eagle  boats 
for  the  Navy,  I  contemplate  building  a  lot  of 
canal  barges  in  my  ship  plant.  A  boat  that  can 
carry  a  thousand  tons  can  be  built  very  cheaply. 
We  are  going  to  see  transportation  methods 
improving  very  rapidly,  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  The  programme  of  good  road  construction 
will  be  resumed  everywhere,  and  we  will  have 
roads  on  which  motor  trucks  can  carry  freight 
into  every  part  of  the  country,  in  all  weathers. 
The  war  has  taught  us  more  about  aviation 
than  we  would  have  learned  in  a  hundred  years 
of  peace,  and  there  will  come  back  from  the 
other  side  thousands  of  skilled  young  aviators 
who  will  be  ready  to  operate  the  airplanes  which 
we  have  learned  how  to  build. 

GOING   TO   SOLVE    FARM    PROBLEMS 

Transportation  improvements  will  be  of  no 
consequence,  however,  unless  at  the  same  time 
we  improve  agricultural  conditions.  Farming 
used  to  be  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work;  1  know, 
for  I  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm,  which  1  now 
live  on.  It  is  no  wonder  young  men  and  young 
women  have  been  rebelling  against  the  hardships 
of  farm  life  and  flocking  to  the  cities  and  the 
factories.  For  the  man  with  only  a  small  farm 
and  not  much  capital,  the  actual  farm  labor 
meant  drudgery  from  dawn  till  dark  and  later, 
with  hardly  more  than  a  roof  over  his  head  and 
three  meals  a  day  to  pay  him  for  all  he  went 
through.  For  his  wife  it  meant  even  harder 
labor,  and  for  his  children  it  meant  that  they 
were  fortunate  if  they  got  even  the  beginning  of 
an  education.  For  the  whole  family  it  meant  a 
lonely,  isolated  life,  especially  in  the  winter. 
Much  of  that  has  changed;  my  friend  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  with  the  invention  of  the  electric  light 
and  his  cooperation  in  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  helped  greatly  to  make  the  farmer's 
life  more  tolerable.  Improved  roads  and  the 
Ford  car  have  done  a  great  deal;  the  parcel  post 
and  rural  free  delivery  have  contributed.  Farm 
work,  however,  is  still  hard  work,  and  it  is  too 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not  adequately 
equipped  to  get  the  greatest  production  out  of 
their  land.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  of  our 
intelligent  young  men  and  their  wives  are  willing 
to  go  on  the  land  for  their  living,  as  conditions 
are  now;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmer  is 


discontented,  for  he  has  been  having  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

1  am  speaking  now  of  the  small  farmer,  the 
man  who  has  from  160  acres  down.  I  think 
we  are  to  come  in  for  an  era  of  still  smaller  farms 
and  more  intensive  cultivation.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  land  out  of 
use,  and  nobody  should  keep  for  himself  more  land 
than  he  cgn  cultivate  to  the  limit  of  profitable 
productiveness.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  possible  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  to 
reduce  the  labor  required  to  farm  successfully,  and 
make  a  better  living  out  of  his  farm,  that  the  Ford- 
son  tractor  was  developed.  We  have  put  about 
3.000  of  these  in  the  hands  of  county  agents  all 
over  the  countr>';  6,000  have  gone -to  England, 
where  the  British  Government  is  using  them  to 
break  up  the  great  estates,  putting  land  to  the 
plow  that  has  been  in  grass  for  centuries.  Some 
have  gone  to  France.  All  over  the  United  States 
they  are  being  shipped  to  state  agricultural  and 
food  conservation  organizations,  as  well  as  to 
many  individual  farmers.  We  are  turning  out 
about  140  a  day  now;  using  the  same  methods  of 
quantity  production  that  have  made  the  Ford 
car  possible,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  tum  out  a 
thousand  a  day.  The  tractor  now  sells  for  $750; 
after  the  war,  when  prices  of  materials  come  down, 
with  greater  production,  we  ought  to  get  the  price 
down  to  around  1 5  cents  a  pound,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  I350  to  $400.  Manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  are  making  plows  and  other 
tools  especially  for  use  with  the  Fordson  tractor,  so 
that  a  farmer  for  a  thousand  dollars  will  be  able 
to  buy  his  entire  equipment  of  farm  tools,  includ- 
ing motive  power  that  he  can  also  use  for  many 
other  purposes.  So  far  we  are  equipping  the 
tractor  to  run  on  kerosene,  and  get  22  horsepower; 
with  alcohol  we  have  got  nearly  30  horsepower. 
I  believe  alcohol,  made  from  farm  waste,  will 
eventually  take  the  place  of  gasolene  and  kerosiene. 
A  distillery  is  now  being  built  on  my  farm  so  that 
we  can  see  what  can  be  done  with  alcohol  from 
wheat  straw. 

"  I  have  five  thousand  acres  under  cultivation, 
all  plowed  with  the  Fordson  tractor,  hauling 
two  bottoms.  It  is  the  cheapest  plowing  I  have 
ever  seen  done,  and  we  plowed  deeper  than  is 
usually  done,  about  12  inches.  1  have  had  as 
high  as  54  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  aver- 
aged about  25  bushels  last  year.  To  house  this 
year's  crop  1  have  built  a  concrete  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  1 10,000  bushels.  Eventually  I  shall 
cut  my  whole  ^,000  acres,  except  for  the  part 
immediately  adjacent  to  my  home,  up  into  small 
farms — farms  on  which  it  will  have  been  success- 
fully demonstrated  that  good  profits  can  be  made 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor.    And  I  am  prov* 
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speedy  bankruptcy.  Well,  we  have  made  and 
sold  more  cars  and  better  cars  and  sold  them  at 
a  lower  price  since  1  began  to  pay  the  higher  wages 
t  han  we  did  before,  and  we  have  about  $65,000,000 
cash  in  bank  subject  to  check  and  don't  owe  a 
dollar  except  current  bills.  We  have  about 
^s.(>(K)  contented  workmen,  who  work  eight  hours 
a  da\ ,  instead  of  the  nine  hours  of  most  other 
concerns. 

IIH  WILL  GIVE  FARiMERS  WINTER  WORK 

F'verxthing  that  is  a  necessity  can  be  manu- 
faciiired  on  the  same  basis,  for  every  necessity 
lias  a  sulliciently  wide  market  to  warrant  pro- 
duction on  a  quantity  basis,  i  don't  care  what 
the  commodity  is,  if  it  is  something  that  has  a  wide 
enoii'.'-h  possible  market  it  can  pay  high  \va-:es 
and  uive  short  hours  and  still  sell  the  best  quality 
of  .L'oods  at  the  lowest  possible  price  if  its  pro- 
duction is  properly  organized.  The  whole  secret 
is  to  make  one  thing  in  one  plant,  concentrate 
e\  er\  efl'ort  on  that  one  standardized  product, 
a.nd  adapt  the  machinery  for  its  manufacture 
to  automatic  operation  at  the  highest  practicable 
speed.  I>y  educating  the  machine  instead  of 
tile  worker,  it  is  possible  to  use  untrained  or 
jnacticaljy  untrained  labor  and  pay  it  high  wages, 
and  still  perform  mechanical  operations  that 
lormerlx  baftled  even  the  most  highly  skilled 
worker. 

It  is  this  sort  of  productive  industry  that  I 
am  L'oing  to  link  up  closely  to  the  farm,  to  demon- 
strate the  final  stage  of  what  i  believe  to  be  the 
s'  •hition  of  the  problem  of  living.  Manufacturing 
instead  of  being  concentrated  in  a  few  centres, 
should  be  and  can  be  widely  distributed.  We 
have  proved  that  we  do  not  have  to  turn  out  a 
Completed  product  in  our  central  plant.  We 
u^ed  to  assemble  all  our  cars  here  in  Detroit; »« 
h)und  it  more  economical  to  build  great  assem- 
bhn:;  plants  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  o!  the  world,  and  ship  the  finished  parts. 
Nmw  we  know  that  we  can  make  different  pans 
in  difTerent  plants  and  ship  them  to  the  assemblina 
j-jlants. 

\\  hat  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  establish  plants 
ior  manufacturing  parts  of  Ford  cars  and  Fordson 
traciMi^  in  places  where  they  will  be  within  easy 
reach  of  farming  districts,  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  farmers  and  their  families  in  winter. 
And  tliese  plants  will  be  operated  by  water  power. 

WA  rriRPOWER  SAVES  COAL  AND  BEATS  IT 

There  is  enough  water  power  running  to 
waste  to  turn  every  wheel  in  the  world  and  pn)- 
\  ide  all  the  light  and  heat  the  whole  world  needs 
We  are  g'^ing  to  operate  our  Mexican  tractor  plant 
with  water  power,  and  we  shall  build  water powtf 


W'^V^' 
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plants  in  several  places  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  demonstrating  what  can  be  done  with 
water  power  right  faMsre  at  my  own  home.  The 
River  Rouge,  which  runs  through  my  farm, 

.  dose  to  my  house,  is  not  a  very  large  stream  and 
has  but  an  eight-foot  fall,  but  I  am  obtaining 

'  200  horsepower  the  year  around,  which  lights 
my  house  and  operates  all  sorts  of  electrical  con- 

:  veniences  and  which  is  coupled  up  with  the  steam 
plant  at  the  tractor  plant,  so  that  we  are  really 
making  tractors  now  partly  by  water  power.' 

We  must  develop  water  power  because  it  is 
not  only  more  economical  than  steam  power,  but 

•  we  ought  to  save  the  rest  of  the  world's  coal 
supply  for  chemical  use.  There  is  nothing  we 
now  do  with  coal,  aside  from  its  chemical  products, 

.  that  we  cannot  do  with  water  power,  electrically 

[transmitted;  most  things  we  can  do  better  with 
water  power. 

One  erf  my  first  demonstration  plartts  will  be 
on  the  upper  Hudson,  between  Albany  and 
Troy,  where  1  have  acquired  several  hundred  acres 
adjoining  the  government  dam  which  develops 

.  a  large  amount  of  power,  and  intend  to  begin 
construction  of  a  plant  to  make  tractor  parts  at 
once.  As  it  is  a  navigable  stream  there  are  some 
War  Department  questions  that  must  be  settled 
before  the  actual  power  development  can  begin. 
Another  plant  will  be  located  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
where  the  water  of  the  Miami  River  will  be 
utilized  for  power.  Plans  for  this  are  in  course 
cf  -preparation  and  we  expect  to  begin  building 
very  soon. 

Other  water  power  rights  have  been  acquired 

,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  be  de- 
veloped by  us. 

We  can  get  good  iron  from  the  Lake  Champlain 
mines  at  Port  Henry,  and  make  parts  in  my 
Hudson  River  plant  that  will  fit  with  parts  made 
a  thousand  miles  away,  and  we  can  give  employ- 

-  ment  in  this  plant  to  a  large  number  of  workers 

.  who  can  live  on  farms  for  a  long  distance  around. 
They  can  work  in  this  plant  and  earn  J^5  a  day 

i  and  upward,  and  get  enough  out  of  their  winter's 

;  labor  to  pay  for  their  farms;  some  will  undoubt- 
edly work  in  the  factory  the  year  around;  some 
may  want  to  live  on  the  farms  all  winter  and  motor 
bffck  and  forth  to  work,  others  will  live  in  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  winter.  Some  whole  families, 
dkMibtless,  will  want  to  work  -in  the  plant;  in 

;  fome  cases  only  one  member  of  a  family  may  de- 
idre  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  intention  to  try  to  make  this  plant  a 

^^demonstration  centre  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 

led  farms  of  New  England  and  northern 

York.    1  motored  through  that  country 

itly,  from  Oswego  east,  and  I  was  amazed 

the  amount  of  valuable  farm  land  lying  idle. 
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PUTTING    VISITORS    IN    TOUCH   WITH    FRIENDS   AND   RELATIVES 

At  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  booth  the  home  folks  find  lists  of  rooms  for  rent  at  reasonable  prices  and  learn  how  to 

find  their  soldiers  most  promptly 


"That's  better,"  approved  his  new  acquaint- 
ance.    "Come  inside." 

"  I  can't." 

"Whycantcha?" 

"  I  don't  belong  to  the  club." 

"Oh.  heavens!"  said  the  fat  engineer.  (This 
is  not  precisely  what  he  said,  but  I  must  respect 
the  censorship  which  objects  to  the  betrayal  of 
the  army's  private  code).  "You  gimme  a  pain. 
Cabm  on!" 

"Can  you  take  me  in?"  asked  Private  John 
Smith  doubtfully.     "  Do  you  belong  to  it?" 

"Oh,  Heavens!"  repeated  the  fat  engineer 
(again  with  the  reverse  English).  "Have  1 
gotta  fetch  a  stretcher  and  carry  you  in?" 

Thus  adjured  the  rookie  followed  his  captor 
doubtfully  up  the  steps.  "  Now,  you  blow  me  to 
a  nut  Sundae  and  you'll  be  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber," directed  the  masterful  one.  "Make  your- 
self at  home,"  he  added  with  a  large  and  hospit- 
able wave  of  the  hand  when  the  simple  initiation 
ceremony  had  been  concluded,  and  departed  on 
his  way. 

Though  clearly  perceiving  that  he  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  mild  joke.  Private  John 
Smith  decided  to  hang  around  until  somebody  dis- 
covered and  turned  him  out.  He  dropped  into 
the  most  inconspicuous  chair  he  could  find  and 
took  stock  of  his  surroundings.  The  room  was 
large  and  airy  and  designed  for  comfort  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  were  easy  chairs  every- 
where. Books  and  magazines,  chess  and  checker 
boards  were  scattered  about  in  profusion.  "  Shower 


baths  down  stairs,"  announced  a  sign,  and  an- 
other pointed  the  way  to  the  bowling  alleys.  One 
end  of  the  room  was  set  with  small  restaurant 
tables,  and  a  group  of  girls  and  soldiers  had 
drawn  two  of  the  tables  together  and  were  hav- 
ing a  little  party  of  their  own.  Private  John 
Smith  felt  an  inclination  to  cock  up  his  feet  and 
act  like  what  the  Sunday  newspaper  of  his  re- 
spectful reading  termed  "a  typical  clubman"; 
but  decided  he'd  better  not  lake  so  big  a  chance 
Greatly  daring  however,  he  did  walk  over  to  a 
counter  and  ask  if  he  could  buy  a  package  of 
cigarettes. 

"Sure,"  said  the  attendant.  "You  can  buy 
anything  but  booze.  Except  what's  free,"  he 
added,  "  like  writing  paper  and  envelopes.  Give 
you  those,  if  you  got  letters  to  write." 

The  click  of  pod-balls,  however,  caught  his  ear 
and  lured  him  upstairs  to  a  wide  balcony  encir- 
cling the  whole  room.  What  he  saw  there  al- 
most caused  him  to  fall  down  the  stairs  again. 
A  lady  practising  at  the  newest  pool  table!  You 
could  tell  she  was  a  lady,  a  "swell,"  a  "society 
woman"  as  Private  Smith's  favorite  Sunday 
reading  would  have  expressed  it,  by  the  trim 
smartness  of  her  dress.  But— playing  pool! 
Such  a  thing  had  not  hitherto  come  within  the 
country  mason's  helper's  experience.  Almost 
creeping,  lest  he  should  disturb  and  embarrass 
her,  he  sidled  into  a  near-by  chair.  But  when 
she  happened  to  catch  his  eye,  she  looked  neither 
disturbed  nor  embarrassed,  which  is  more  than 
could  justly  be  said  of  Private  John  Smith. 


BROKE    MAN 

The  soldier  who  finds  himself  without  money  in  New  York,  can,  by  applying  to  this  official,  get  money  enough  to  get  back  to 

camp.    This  prevents  charges  of  desertion 
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"Well,  old  Coople-eye!  Ccrme  into  the  club 
and  cheer  up!" 

Whereby  we  see  that  that  endless  chain  has 
endless  forms. 

Private  John  Smith  is  the  vital  concern  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service.  1  had  almost 
said  the  exclusive  concern.  But  that  would  be 
inaccurate,  because  the  service  is  almost  equally 
interested  in  Private  John  Smith's  mother,  sis- 
ter, fiancee,  near  fiancee,  or,  for  that  matter  his 
father,  brother,  or  any  other  relative  who  may  visit 
the  cantonment  to  see  him  and  whose  comfort 
and  well-being  react  upon  the  well-being  of  their 
soldier  relative.  In  a  word,  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  wants  to  make  and  keep  Private 
John  Smith  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible. 
It  isn't  concerned  with  healing  his  body.  There 
are  plenty  of  expert  agencies  inside  camp  to  take 
care  of  that.  It  isn't  concerned  with  looking 
after  his  soul.  There  are  plenty  of  expert  agen- 
cies inside  camp  to  look  after  that,  also.  It  is 
concerned  with  his  having  a  good  time,  in  decent, 
normal,  manly,  healthful,  independent  fashion. 

For  this  it  has  ringed  about  the  cantonments 
with  a  circle  of  ready  but  unforced  hospitality 
in  the  form  of  hundreds  of  clubs.  It  has  or- 
ganized its  hospitality — the  personal,  friendly 
kind  of  hospitality  distinct  from  the  institutional 
and  professional — in  300  communities  where  our 
soldiers  come  into  contact  with  the  surrounding 
civilian  populace.  It  has  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars— one  of  its  standard  soldier  clubs  cost  about 
$100,000  for  buildings  and  equipment,  and  it 
proposes  to  spend  many  more  millions  next 
year  if  the  public  will  support  the  work.  Had  not 
the  editor  of  the  World's  Work  firmly,  though 
courteously,  refused  to  exclude  all  other  contribu- 
tions to  this  issue,  thereby  leaving  the  entire 
magazine  to  me,  I  would  undertake  to  explain 
in  detail  the  multiform  activities  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service.  As  it  is,  1  can  only 
mention  a  few  of  those  which  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  striking,  such  as: 

Organizing  athletic  contests. 

Giving  receptions,  parties,  and  dances  for  the 
soldiers. 

Establishing  choruses,  glee-clubs,  and  private 
theatricals. 

Securing  teachers  of  French  or  other  languages 
for  ambitious  soldiers. 

Ascertaining  the  church  affiliations  of  the 
soldiers  and  having  them  personally  invited  to 
their  own  churches. 

Acting  as  general  information  bureau  for 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  relatives  and  friends.  ("  No 
matter  who  you  are— No  matter  what  you  want — 
Ask  us — If  we  don't  know,  we'll  find  out,"  reads 
one  placard). 


Finding  lodgings  for  soldiers'  visitors  and  keep- 
ing strict  account  of  them  when  found. 

Protecting  the  soldier  (and  his  friends)  from 
local  exploitation  or  profiteering. 

Getting  invitations  for  week-end  parties  for 
lonely  soldiers. 

Mending  for  the  soldiers. 

Giving  advice  and  help  when  asked  for  (never 
otherwise,  for  there  is  a  sedulous  avoidance  of 
officiousness)  on  any  troublous  matter  under  the 
sun  from  etiquette  to  financial  involvements. 

Supervising  movies  and  dance  halls  near  the 
cantonment. 

Bringing  together  men  of  the  same  college,  fra- 
ternity, or  other  common  bond. 

And  several  hundred  other  activities  just  as 
varied  and  important. 

In  short,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
says  to  Private  John  Smith — and  keeps  on  saying 
it  to  him,  by  the  way,  after  he  has  risen  to  Cor- 
poral John  Smith  or  Sergeant  John  Smith,  for 
the  clubs  are  for  all  enlisted  men — eventually 
this: 

"  Your  country  has  called  you  away  from  your 
home.  It's  hard  for  you.  We  know  that  and 
we  want  to  make  this  community  just  as  friendly 
and  home-like  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  for  you 
and  yours.    Tell  us  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

One  question  inevitably  suggests  itself:  Why 
are  the  War  Camp  Community  Clubs  always 
outside  and  never  inside  the  camp  limits?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Because  this  service  does  not 
deal  with  the  soldier  while  on  duty.  The  clubs 
are  a  link  between  the  soldier  or  sailor  and  the 
outer  social  scheme  of  things.  The  moment  an 
enlisted  man  steps  into  one  of  these  clubs  he  be- 
comes, for  the  time,  a  civilian  equal  in  status  to  all 
those  about  him;  and  with  only  this  difference 
that  he  is  an  object  of  special  regard  and  con- 
sideration for  all  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  is  brought  into  contact  with  him 
through  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that  in  not  a  single  instance, 
though  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
have  used  the  clubs  and  enjoyed  the  vark)us  hos- 
pitalities, has  there  been  any  major  breach  of 
decorum  on  the  part  of  a  soldier. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war,  of  dubious  mem- 
ory, there  was  a  stock  reply  among  certain  regi- 
ments to  any  complaint,  however  well-founded, 
on  the  part  of  a  soldier: 

"  You're  out  o'  luck;  you're  in  the  army  now." 

War 'Camp  Community  Service  has  reversed 
that.  To  every  new,  raw,  bewildered,  uncouth, 
uprooted,  and  groping  John  Smith  in  uniform 
who  comes  into  a  cantonment  it  reaches  out  a 
friendly  hand,  saying: 

"  \ou'js  in  luck.    You're  in  the  service  now." 
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he  had  learned  his  ksson,  and  that  he  was  reading 
a  different  paper.  • 

This  experience  helps  to  answer  the  question 
asked  by  another  man  of  broad  education  who 
possesses  accurate  information  in  many  fields  of 
knowledge,  but  is  without  experience  or  training 
in  the  field  of  finance.  This  professional  man 
and  the  business  man  of  the  story  are  examples 
of  that  large  group  of  men  in  this  country  who  are 
having  their  first  experience  in  investment  with 
their  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds.  Heretofore 
these  men  have  either  had  no  margin  of  savings 
over  their  expenses,  or  they  have  placed  that  mar- 
gin in  their  own  business  ventures  or  in  the  local 
ventures  of  others.  Usually  they  have  at  one 
time  or  another  bouglit  stock  in  some  worthless 
or  fake  promotion,  and  the  loss  of  that  capital  has 
often  turned  them  against  all  securities  and  all 
those  who  sell  them.  Many  of  them  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  the  honest  side  of  fi- 
nance. Now  they  have  joined  that  great  army  of 
investors  which  has  absorbed  in  one  year  five 
times  as  many  securities  as  were  ever  sold  in  this 
country  before.  They  have  had  their  first  real 
investment  lesson  and  they  want  to  learn  more. 

IS  THE   INVESTMENT   BANKER  USELESS? 

This  professional  man  wants  to  know  if  the 
investment  banker  is  not  a  species  of  middleman 
that  the  war  is  going  to  show  us  how  to  get  along 
without.  "Now  that  the  Government  has  shown 
the  way,  will  not  our  large  corporations  here- 
after sell  their  bonds  direct  to  the  public?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  no.  The  in- 
vestment banker  performs  a  service  to  the  cor- 
poration that  makes  him  worthy  of  his  hire. 
And  he  performs  a  service  to  the  investor  that  is 
wdl-nigh  indispensable.  With  the  creation  by 
the  war  of  ten  million  new  investing  families  in 
this  country,  his  responsibility  and  his  opportun- 
ity have  grown  many  fold.  It  is  largely  to  him 
that  we  must  look  for  the  proper  leading  of  these 
young  investors  so  that  they  will  continue  to  be  a 
great  asset  to  the  nation.  If  the  honest  invest- 
ment banker  does  not  accept  this  obligation,  and 
grasp  the  opportunity,  then  these  new  and 
untrained  investors  will  be  abandoned  to  the 
temptations  of  the  unprincipled  promoter,  and 
their  savings  will  be  lost  to  productive  enterprise. 
At  the  present  time,  while  the  responsible  invest- 
ment banker  is  seeing  his  own  business  greatly 
leduced  by  government  regulations  and  is  gladly 
0ving  a  good  part  of  his  time  to  selling  Liberty 
vonds,  these  crooks  of  finance  are  most  actively 
J  their  nefarious  trade  and  are  reaping  a  har- 
:  oiF  the  people's  savings  that  should  be  going 
kiria  tht  war;  ddMr  into  Liberty  Bonds,  or 
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Our  position  as  wori 
perity  after  the  war  dep< 
ment  bankers.    Many  f< 
the  financial  aid  that  we| 
third  the  gold  of  the  wo: 
foreign  trade  will  be  stii 
the  loans  we  make  a 
ample  of  England  to  sh| 
But  American  investors 
eign  corporation  issues  u 
broader  education  than 
ing  them.    We  must  di 
vestment  bankers  for  thj 
encouragement  of  such 
scrutiny  of  foreign  issuesl 
tal  that  goes  to  buil4  u| 
will  be  lost. 

IF  THERE   WERE   NO 

The    material    servici 
banker  renders  to  the  o 
pality  in  need  of  capita] 
there  is  a  permanent  j 
society  in  this  country. 
sold  bonds  only  three  ti 
If  Colonel  Samuel  McRo 
of  the  company  in  19 
selling  campaign  to  loc; 
$30,000,000  bonds  issuD 
have  cost  him  more  tha 
the  bankers  who  did  pi 
were  no  investment  bai 
lists  of  clients,  gathered 
upbuilding  of  their  busi 
enough  people  to  take 
reasonable  time  would 
vestment  banker  has  sp\ 
investors  over  many  yea 
discover  the  little  wells 
through  rivulets,  strear 
great  reservoirs  where 
for  financing  the  growind 
If  he  did  not  know  wh^ 
to  be  reached  at  any  tir 
Company  wished  to  sell  I 
F.  W.  Croll,  the  trea^ 
forced  to  create  anothcf 
tion  to  locate  §20,000,^ 
year  after  the  Capital  U 
ington  had  said  that 
pany  to  borrow  $6o,c 
business  to  meet  war 
turn  to  Chicago  invest| 
them  take  the  entire 
certainty  as  to  when  tl^ 
the  money  it  required, 
fere  with  its  regular  busil 

Because  of  the  great  \ 
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up,  word  came  that  the  I 
dollars  a  share.    She  co| 
told  Jim.    He  was  son 
but   her  happiness  wasl 
cided  it  would  be  best  tl 
the  stock,  even  if  they 
dollars  that  had  been  gd 
and  sent  the  stock.    Shi 
pecting  every  day  a  chJ 
wrote  again,    'f  hen  one^ 
paper  that  the  promotej 
Guarantee  Investment 
rested;  that  the  compar 
receiver,  and  that  all  tl 
were  believed  to  be  wortl 
said  she  certainly  would | 
by  her  own  hand,  had  nc 
been  so  kind  to  hen 
shadow  in  her  life  that] 
face  and  drooping  body. 

CAREERS  OF  THESE    CR(| 

To  warn  the  public  a  J 
sirens  of  promotion  thej 
gin  next  month  a  series 
characters  now  operatirl 
promotion  field,  and  on  I 
all  use  to  allure  the  sJ 
The  careers  of  the  most 
will  be  laid  bare,  and  th^ 
they  use  as  bait  to  catch  i 
Around  a  group  of  these | 
game  of  get-rich-quick 
hand  of  one  of  them,  oil 
their  methods,  is  usualll 
fraudulent  promotion  of 
esting  than  fiction  are  tl 
of  the  game.     Were  thJ 
their  genius  would  certa| 
to  high  places  in  the 
are  masters  of  ''the  cotj 
Shakespeare  and  a  Kiplij 

The  first  article  will 
these  arch  crooks;  one  w| 
back,"  even  from  the 
and  who  was  plying  hi 
heart  of.  Wall  Street,  uj 
cently  arrested  him  agaf 
the  authorities  of  a  plan 
which  would  put  the  othe 
in  New  York  out  of  busi 
tically  without  com  petit! 
of  this  story.    The  wr^ 
promotions    that    has 
be  pictured.    As  part 
be  as  complete  a  Ifst  as  I 
of  Jill  the  fake  and  frau| 
cent  years. 


behind  them  than  in  municipal  bonds,  the  char- 
acter of  the  banker  or  broker  who  recomtnends 
them  is  a  still  more  important  crmsideration. 
The  best  bankers  have  the  interests  of  their 
clients  at  heart.  They  are  careful  to  tell  the 
exact  character  of  the  security  they  offer,  and  if 
the  client  wishes  to  take  the  risk  of  buying  a 
speculative  issue  in  order  to  get  a  higher  return 
on  his  money,  the  banker  tries  to  make  him  under- 
stand what  the  risk  is.  The  banker^s  reputation 
is  at  stake.  The  get-rich-quick  promoter  has  no 
reputation,  and  he  has  no  responsibility.  He 
will  tell  a  prospect  anything  in  order  to  sell  his 
latest  promotion.  He  can  afford  to  buy  more 
advertising  space  and  send  out  a  great  volume  of 
'literature"  because  he  gets  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  money  paid  by  the  buyer  of  the 
issue — some  times  more  than  half. 

He  is  out  already  to  get  their  Liberty  Bondsaway 
from  trustful  people.    This  is  how  he  does  it: 

HOW   A   WIDOW    WAS    ROBBED 

A  widow  in  the  South  had  all  her  savings  in 
Liberty  Bonds.  Her  older  son  worked  in  the 
steel  mills.  Her  other  boy  had  been  drafted 
and  was  in  France.  The  older  one  had  been 
the  staff  on  which  she  had  leaned  for  years;  he 
had  put  his  younger  brother  through  college, 
and  had  always  insisted  that  his  mother  must 
have  everything  she  wanted.  He  gave  her 
neariy  all  his  pay  each  week  and  she  saved  what 
she  could  of  it,  for  she  knew  he  had  found  the 
girl  he  wished  to  marry.  When  she  urged  him, 
however,  he  always  declared  he  would  not  marry 
until  he  knew  she  was  provided  for,  or  he  could 
properiy  support  both  her  and  a  wife.  Now  he 
said  it  could  not  be  until  Tom  came  back.  This 
worried  her,  for  Jim  was  already  more  than 
thirty-five. 

One  day  a  salesman  of  the  Great  Western  Guar- 
antee Investment  Company  of  Oklahoma  City 
called  on  her.  He  knew  that  she  owned  Liberty 
Bonds,  or  guessed  at  it.  He  offered  her  stocks 
in  an  oil  company,  in  which  he  said  she  could 
double  her  money  in  a  few  months.  It  cost 
only  a  dollar  a  share,  and  he  showed  her  the 
guarantee  of  the  Great  Western  Company  that 
after  six  months  it  would  re-sell  it  for  her  at  two 
dollars  a  share.  She  saw  an  opportunity  to  help 
Jinn.  She  gave  the  man  her  Liberty  Bonds — 
all  except  those  Jim  had  bought  and  paid  for  at 
the  plant.  She  did  not  tell  Jim;  she  wanted  to 
surprise  him. 

After  a  time  letters  began  to  come  telling  of  the 
great  success  of  the  company.  She  started  to 
plan  a  campaign  to  convince  Jim  that  she  could 
B^^^'^^g  ^lone,  now  that  her  savings  were  about 
to  be  doi^i^led.    Just  before  the  six  months  was 
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wthidi  latter  person  has  meantime  been  expelled  from 
Japan,  thus  cease  to  be  ixidependetit  representatives  of 
iti  imdmn  Ind^ndina  CommiUie  existing  here. 

Z]MM£RMA>I. 

In  Other  words,  before  February,  1916,  the 
German  Government  had  been  plotting  with 
Hindus  in  the  United  States  for  the  national 
independent^  of  India,  Indeed,  they  had  begun 
the  work  before  1914,  and  they  had  become  active 
in  it  in  July  of  that  year— before  they  started 
the  World  War  but  after  they  had  decided  to 
start  it*  By  December,  they  were  directing 
Indian  plots  from  Berlin  with  ramifications  in 
nearly  every  neutral  country  in  the  world.  Two 
of  these  plots  were  hatched  in  the  United  States^ 
one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Chicago.  They 
were  conspiracies  to  organize  military  expeditions 
to  India.  Our  Government  spoiled  both  of  them, 
and  the  day  after  we  went  into  the  war,  or  on 
April  7,  191 7,  the  United  States'  authorities 
arrested  ^  German-Hindu  plotters  in  half  a 
dozen  cities  and  subsequently  convicted  them  ail 
but  one  of  conspiracy* 

REVOLUTIONISTS    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO 

.  The  story  begins  in  San  Francisco.  In  ign, 
a  fanatical  Indian  agitator  named  Har  Dayal 
canne  to  this  country.  He  worked  among  the 
large  colonies  of  turbaned  Hindu  laborers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  who  have  succeeded  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  coolies  in  the  orchards  and  gardens 
and  on  the  railroad  tracks  in  that  region  of 
abundant  climate  and  scarce  labor.  Dayal 
organized  the  Hindu  Pacific  Coast  Association 
and  established  a  headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
to  which  these  men  came  looking  for  a  job  or  a 
night's  lodging,  and  where  they  were  fed  on  rice 
and  revolution.  Dayal  next  established  a  print- 
ing plant  and  began  to  publish  a  paper  called 
Ghadr,  which  means  The  Revolufion,  The  Gbadr 
was  out  for  blood.  It  preached  Hindu  uprising 
in  terms  of  assassination,  and  dynamite. 

The  first  number  of  the  Gbadr  was  published  in 
November,  191  }•  At  once  it  disclosed  a  German 
influence.  In  the  issue  of  November  15,  1913,  it 
printed  these  sentences:  ''The  Germans  have 
great  sympathy  with  qar  movement,  because  they 
and  ourselves  have  a  common  enemy  (the  English). 
In  the  future  Germany  can  draw  assistance  from 
us,  and  they  can  render  us  great  assistance  also/' 

As  the  World  War  approached,  this  German 
inftuence  became  more  manifest.  On  July  21, 
1914,  two  days  before  Austria's  ultimatum  to 
Serbia,  tiie  Gbadr  said: 

''All  intelligent  people  know  that  Germany  is 
an  enemy  of  England,  We  also  are  mortal  ene- 
*  mies  of  England.  So  the  enemy  of  our  enemy  is 
ow  friend/' 


A  week  later,  the  Ghadf 
of  war: 

"If  this  war  does  not| 
morrow.    So  welcome ! 
*    .    .     Hasten  prepara 
the  speed  of  wind  and  s\ 
war  starts  in  Europe, 
India/' 

And  on  August  4th,  it| 

"O  Warriors!  The  op 
been  searching  for  years  I 
is  hope  that  Germany  wil 

In  all  this  the  United! 
We  were  neutral  and 
England  was  (we  thoud 
Also,  we  were  '*  the  asylul 
"the  home  of  free  speeq 
thought  they  ought-  to 
not  concerned.     It  was 
the  Germans  started 
West  Coast  that  we  tool| 

INDIA   JOiP 

Har   Dayal,   neverthel 
even  for  the  home  of  fretf 
he  made  speeches  so 
common  decency  and  or^ 
and  held  for  deport  at  ior 
an  undesirable  alien,     H 
and  fled— to  Berlin,     He 
time  the  war  clouds  begd 
Europe,  and  found  a  sv| 
German  Foreign  Office. 
Hindu  revolutionists,  al 
care   of   Von   Wesendorf 
"Indian  Independence  < 
of   which    Zimmerman 
his  cable  to  Bemstodf, 

In  Har  Dayal's  place! 
another  Hindu  revoluti| 
Chandra.     He  succeede 
the  Hindu  Pacific  Coast . 
ship  of  the  Gbadr,  and  tc 
standing  with  theCerma^ 
These  German  agents 
general,  and  his  staff, 
the  military  attach^,  wasl 
personal  dealings  were  cl 
of  Hindus  with  unpronJ 
their  noisy  speeches  andl 
is  no  need  to  make  rcf 
activities  of  the  Hindus  1 
were  important,  dangerol 

0n  January  9,  191 5 T 
Duane  Street,  New  Yoi| 
of  freight  to  San  Diego 
was  heavy — $1 1,78374- 
check  on  the  Guaranty  I 
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New  York. 
)f  Viri;mia; 
nnsylvania 
/s  had  pri- 
ned  cfjlle^e 
exicn  (lity. 
My  father 
in  Mexico. 
Francisco 
of  shipping 
dm  Fehru- 
ij  the  time 
ictually  in 
'veral  trips 
lexico, 
at  Chihua- 
<ing  me  to 
net  Jebscn 


there.  He  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  proceed  to  San 
Jose  del  Cabo  on  the  Mavenck  and  then  tramsi^er 
to  another  ship,  the  Annk  Larsen,  either  at  San 
Jose  del  Cabo  or  at  any  other  point  on  the  Mexican 
Cfjast.  He  told  me  that  the  Annie  Larsen's  cargo 
a^nsisted  of  war  material,  which  was  to  be  trans- 
shipped  to  the  Maverick  at  whatever  point  they 
should  meet  in  Mexican  or  Centrai  American 
waters:  that  a  man  named  Page,  1  do  not  remem- 
ber his  initials,  but  perhaps  they  were  A.  W.. 
who  would  be  on  the  Afmie  Larsen,  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  Maverick,  and  that  I  myself  was  to 
take  over  the  Annie  Larsen  and  proceed  to  trade 
with  her  in  whatever  manner  I  might  wish  to, 
for  six  months,  between  Mexican  or  Central 
American  ports,  but  I  was  not  to  return  to  an/ 
American  port  until  after  the  expiration  of  m 
months.  He  did  not  tell  me  why  the  Annie  Lar* 
sen  was  not  to  return  to  an  American  port  for 
six  months,  but  the  reason  was  quite  clear  to  me, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  had  heard  while  1  was  in 
Chihuahua  that  the  Annie  Larsen  had  departed 
fvdm  San  Diego  with  a  cargo  of  war  material, 
presumably  for  some  belligerent  faction  in 
Mexico,  She  had  cleared  from  San  Diego  for 
lopolobampo.  This  fact  had  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable comment  and  notoriety.  Americaft 
papers  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  the  sc^^erai 
arrests  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  made  by  the 
Government  in  San  Diego  at  the  time  were  popu- 
larly beheved  to  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
Annie  Larsen  and  her  cargo.  Evidently  Jebsen. 
therefore,  thought  that  if  the  Annie  Lar  sen  re- 
turned immediately  to  an  American  port  com* 
plications  might  arise,  jebsen  was  not  exphcit 
as  to  either  the  destination,  or  the  purpose,  d 
the  cargo.  One  thing  I  was,  however,  sure  of  was 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  Mexican  rebels. 
All  that  Jebsen  told  me  was  that  the  cargo  was 
intunded  for  the  Orient,  and  in  the  course  d 
conversation  he  once  mentioned  Borneo. 

OFF   FOR  THE  ORIENT  ^ 

"On  the  (?)  of  April,  the  Maverick  finally  sailed 
from  Los  Angeles.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
Jebsen  gave  me  a  sealed  letter,  addressed  to  wy_ 
body,  with  verbal  instructions  to  hand  !t  over  td 
Pa;L^e  on  the  Annie  Larsen  immediately  after 
met  him,  Jebsen  seemed  to  be  anxious  regardin 
this  letter,  and  warned  me  to  be  careful  and 
see  that  it  feJl  in  no  ether  hands.  He  also  hande 
me  another  unaddressed  letter  to  be  given  to  tti 
same  man.  This  was  an  open  letter  which  I 
sfjon  after  leaving  Los  Angdes.  Thcfu  wen 
two  enclosures  which  w^ere  prinlcd,  Oi>e  was . 
circular  or  memorandum  of  instructions  as 
how  to  work  the  machine  gun  or  a  small  Note 
kiss,   the  diagram  of  which  was  given  on  fl 
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second  enclosure.  I 
am  not  quite  certain 
of  the  typ^  of  weapon 
drawn  on  that  second 
enclosure,  but  I  think 
it  was  one  of  the  two 
1  have  mentioned. 
The  printed  circular 
was  evidently  from 
the  makers  of  that 
arm,  but  the  manu- 
facturer's name  was 
carefully  cut  out  from 
it.  Jebsen also  handed 
me*a  third  letter  with- 
out address  for  Page, 
and  open,  it  con- 
tained typewritten  in- 
structions as  to  how 
to  stow  the  cargo  to 
be  iranshippped  from 
the  Annie  Lars  en.  It 
was  just  a  short  note, 
more  in  the  nature  of 
a  suggestion  than  in* 
struct  ions.  It  satd 
that  the  cases  contain- 
ing rifles  were  to  be 
Stowed  in  one  of  the 
two  empty  tanks  of  the 
Maverick  and  flooded 
with  oiL  The  ammu- 
nition cases  were  to  be 
stowed  in  the  other 
empty  tank,  which  was 
not  to  be  flooded  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort. 
This  note,  too.  was 
intended  for  Page. 
There  was  a  fourth 
open  note  for  myself 
which  contained  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  1 
should  do  in  future 
with  th^ Annie  Larsen. 
Jebsen,  at  the  same 
time,  made  over  to  me 
a  bundle,  consisting  of 
about  ten  letters,  with 
instructions  to  hand 
over  to  Page,  All  these 
letters  were  addressed 
to  Captain  Othman. 
Although  Jebsen  did 

fti>t  tell  me  so,  i  concluded  that  '  Page*  and  'Oth- 
nian  *  wem  one  and  the  same  man.  and  that '  Page' 
was  an  assumed  name. 
**Tbe  day  before  sattirig  Jebsen  introduced  me 


K/miif  . 
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%zT  mAi?i<   r.  uwt     1  AiAii.  ^1 

A   HINDU    PLOT   LETTER    IN   CIPH 

Written  by  Dr.  Chakravarty,  the  German-Indian  agent  in  NeJ 

tof  in  Peking  outlining  a  treaty  between  China  and  Germany  wtl 

Chinese  Government  to  sign.     Part  i>f  the  text  of  the  letter,  a^  dJ 

Li  Yuan  Hung  is  now  the  president  of  China.  He  was  formerl 
leader.  W.  T.  \V  ang  was  then  his  private  secretary.  He  is  now! 
for  China,  He  says  (that)  Li  Yuan  Hung  h  m  sympathy  with! 
(woutii)  like  English  power  weakened.  Some  of  the  prominent  (J 
India  directly  and  Gertnany  indirectly^  without  exposing  herself 
conditions: 

"The  first:  Germany  (to)  rnake  a  secret  treaty  with  China,  tl 
any  power  or  powers  Germany  (will)  give  her  military  aid.  It 
after  the  di continuance  of  the  present  war,  and  there  would  be  I 
(should)  get  one  tenth  of  all  arms  and  ammunition  she  will  receiJ 
Revolutionaries  and  the  Indian  Border  In  return,  China  (is)  to 
and  ammunition  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  frod 
sailing  boats  and  by  coolies  to  any  near  port  or  any  border  placej 
win  help  Indian  Revolutbnaries  as  (much  as)  stie  can,  secretly, ' 

to  a  man  named  B,  Mil 
Swedish  mining  engines 
on  the  Maverick  as  far 
proceed  from  thence  to 
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>  we  arrived 
nk.  There 
instance,  1 
for  Anjer- 
L^  first  time 
d  to  me  as 
reevidenth' 
I  ranee  fruni 
y  they  did 
J  know  the 
lich  already 
picion,  and 
:[ea ranee  as 
y  American 
could  have 
:  before  ar- 
e  to  under* 
f  Larson  at 
here;  sa  we 
1  proceeded 
.at  9  [\  M. 
^nme  thirty 
ed,  Nelson 
ing  to  meet 
n  and  asked 
Altogether 


we  were  twenty-nine  days  at  th:it  island  wait 
for  the  schooner,  which  did  not  turn  up  after 
By  the  time  we  had  anchored  it  was  very  dark 
and  the  first  sign  of  life  on  the  island  was  a  camp 
fire,  close  to  the  shore*  Shortly  after  a  small 
boat  pulled  alongside  with  two  American  sailors 
in  it.  One  of  them  came  on  the  bridge  and  saw 
the  captain,  and  after  putting  the  question  'Are 
you  the  people  who  are  looking  for  the  /Innk 
Liirseny  and  getting  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
he  said  that  the  ^nnit  Larsen  had  been  at  the 
island,  and  being  short  of  water,  had  left  some 
thirteen  days  before.  He  delivered  a  note  to 
Nelson  stating  that  it  was  left  by  the  Annn 
Larsen  s^  superK:argo  Page.  Nelson  passed  tht 
note  over  to  me  to  read-  It  was  a  short  note  in 
English,  saying  'this  will  be  delivered  to  you  bv<3 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Emma, 
who  will  explain  his  own  position.  I  have  been 
wailing  for  you  a  month,  and  am  now  going  to  the 
Mexican  West  Coast  for  supplies  and  water 
I  will  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  await 
my  return/     Signed  '  Page.* 

"The  sailor  man  then  told  the  following  story: 
that  he  and  his  companion  in  the  boat  and  two 
Mexican  customs  house  officials  who  were  m 
camp  ashore  had  left  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  some 
time  before  on  the  small  American  schooner 
Emma,  with  a  cargo  of  bark  for  the  Mexican  port 
of  Loreto;  that  the  captain  had  proved  himself 
incompetent,  and  they  had  lost  their  bearings, 
and  after  sailing  for  many  days  had  eventually 
arrived  at  this  island,  which  the  master  declared 
was  a  point  close  to  Manzanillo,  but  which  Ihey 
liiscovered  to  be  an  island.  The  mate  had  di«d 
at  sea;  the  master's  name  was  Clarke,  These 
frmr  men  declined  to  go  any  farther  with  the 
captain  of  that  ship  and  preferred  to  be  left  on 
the  island  on  the  off  chance  of  being  picked  up  by 
a  passing  vessel.  The  captain  and  the  cook,  the 
only  other  members  of  the  crew,  had  left  some 
da>'s  ago  for  the  Mexican  coast.  At  the  sartK 
time  the  Emma  touched  the  island  the  Amu 
Larsen  was  there,  and  she  provided  the  casta wa>5 
with  three  empty  water  tanks,  a  rifle,  and  a  ftw 
provisions.  Since  the  departure  of  the  /inna 
Larsen  they  were  hoping  for  assistance  being  sent 
to  them  from  the  Mexican  coast.  We  subse 
quently  discovered  that  these  castaways  bid 
rigged  up  a  sort  of  condenser  with  the  aid  of  thai 
tanks  and  some  old  piping. 

'The  castaways  who  came  on  the  Mmmd 
at  Socorro  further  told  us  that  Page  had  told  htffi 
that  he  had  left  another  letter  buried  somei^lurfe 
on  the  island  close  to  the  shore  by  the  bay.  whkh 
could  be  easily  found  if  we  would  make  a  scar 
for  it.  Assisted  by  some  of  the  casrawa)'s| 
made  a  search  for  the  second  note  lelt  bv  Pa 
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f#plipi,  den  4.  ftbniap  1916. 


An 


9€Ut9oh9  9ot9ohaft,  9aMhington. 


in  Mukunft  9otlgn  all€  indiBohwn  dng^l^g^nh^it^n 
md&90hlt€99ltoh  dttPoH  daB  von  Or.  ehakrttuarty  mu  bildend€ 
XQmtt€€  h€hand9lt  ••rdmn*  Dhi,r€ndra  Sarkaf  und  d€r  in» 
M9i90h/9n  OKtf  Japan  ouagaaiaBana  Maramta  lal  €upta  hSfen 
damit  aaft  aalhatSndiga  fartratar  dma  Mar  baatahandan 
indiaohan  Onabhangtgkaita'fduaaohuaaaa  au  aatn. 

Simmamann. 


9t6hgpi 


dbaohrtftliah 

d^r  i.M.St. 

tag  fork 


Wmr  gafdlligan  ianntnianahma  argebanat  ubaraandt, 
lah  bitta  OMoh  das  XataarlioKa  OanaralHonBulat  mu 
banmohPtahtigan. 

ta  iuftraga. 


THE  GERMAN   EMBASSY   IN  THE  HINDU   PLOT 

.  A  ktter  from  Zimmerman,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  sent  from  the  Embassy  in 
Washington  to  Von  Papen  in  New  York.  Translated,  it  reads:  "Berlin,  February  4,  1916. 
The  German  Embassy,  Washington.  In  future  all  Indian  affairs  are  to  be  exclusively  han- 
dled by  the  Committee  to  be  formed  by  Dr.  Chakravarty.  Dhriendra  Sarkar  and  Heramba 
Ijil  Gupta,  which  latter  person  has  meantime  been  expelled  from  Japan,  thus  cease  to  be  in- 
dependent representatives  of  the  Indian  Independence  Committee  existing  here. — [Signed.] 
Zioimemian.  Copy  to  the  Militarv  Information  Bureau,  New  York.  Transmitted  re- 
jpectfultK  for  your  infornution.  Please  also  inform  the  Imperial  Consulate-General,  for: 
llaniel.'' 


and  found  it  buried  in  a  bottle  under  a  sign  which 
read '  Look  Here/  The  second  note  was  a  lengthy 
repetition  of  the  first.  Page  asked  us  to  help  the 
castaways  but  cautioned  us  not  to  take  them 
aboard  our  ship.  He  said  he  would  return  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  water  and  that  we  were  to 
wait  for  him.  i  returned  to  the  ship  with  the 
note  and  read  it  out  to  Nelson.  Disregarding 
Page's  warning  not  to  take  the  castaways  aboard, 
he  immediately  a^ked  them  to  come  aboard  if 
they  cared*  which  they  did.  They  remained 
on  the  Maverick  till  the  6th  of  May  when  the 
American  collier  (Government  ship)  Nansban 
arrived  and  tix>k  tliem  off. 

"The  following  Thursday,  13th  May,  H.  M.  S. 


addressed  to  Page  in  casJ 
after  we  had  left.     I  pu| 
conspicuous  place  in  the 
note  read  as  follows : '  Coil 
'our  Post  Office'  1  meant  t 
self  had  buried  his  note  I 
1  buried  where  1  had 
another  signboard  sayin| 
note  told  Page  all  that 
stay  at  the  island  and 
where  where  we  could 
"Immediately  after 
from  H.  M.  S.  Ketit  had 
going  through  our  pap| 
Captain  Nelson  on  the 


ccO;=-^ 
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there  1  found  him  in  conversation  with  Jehangir, 
I  gathered  from  Nelson  that  Jehangir  had  aboard 
two  sacks  and  six  suit  cases  full  of  literature  which 
he  was  very  anxious  to  hide  from  the  Kent.  We 
were  expecting  another  visit  from  the  Kent  for 
the  purpose  of  s*?arching  the  ship,  and  Jehangir 
said  he  would  not  like  the  literature  to  fall  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kent  party.  Jehangir  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  destroying 
the  literature  and  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be 
quietly  taken  ashore  and 
buried  there,  pending  the 
departure  of  the  Kent. 
Neither  Nelson  nur  myself 
fell  in  with  the  suggestion 
and  were  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  destroyed 
straight  away  if  it  were 
dangerous  to  retain  it. 
jehangir  eventually  agreed 
to  this  and  said  he  would 
just  keep  a  sample  of  the 
various  papers  and  pam* 
phlets  he  had.  Nelson 
grumbled  even  at  that. 
I  am  not  sure  whether 
Jehangir  did  really  pre- 
serve any  specimens,  but  I 
think  he  did.  The  tw^o 
sacks  with  iheir  contents 
and  the  contents  of  the 
six  suit  cases  were  imme- 
diately burnt  in  the  engine 
room,  I  personally  saw 
some  of  this  literature.  1 1 
was  all  printed  matter  in 
a  character  unknown  to 
me.  Some  of  it  was  news- 
paper form,  some  in  leaf- 
lets, but  most  of  it  was  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets,  the 
outside  cover  being  mostly 
pink.  The  six  empty  suit 
cases  were  appropriated  by 
various  members  of  the 
crew,  I  XiKik  one  of  them 
myself  and  it  is  with  me 
at  the  present  moment. 
Later  I  learned  from  Je- 
hangir that  the  literature 
was  printed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  copies  of  it  'existed'  in  Constantinople 
and  Berlin. 

*' After  depositing  the  two  notes  on  the  shore, 
we  weighed  anchor.  Nelson  informed  me  that 
he  intended  proceeding  to  San  Diego     .     ,     . 

"After  about  thirty  hours'  absence  ashore  at 


San  Diego  the  party  returned  to  the  ^favefu 
bringing  with  them  a  few  supplies.  Nelson  r 
formed  me  that  he  was  now  going  to  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii, and  when  we  were  well  under  way  he  1 
me  that  from  the  Brewster  Hotel.  San  Diego. 
had  rung  up  Jebsen  at  San  Francisco  on  the  I 
distance  telephone  and  was  told  in  reply  to  wai 
at  the  hotel  till  he  heard  from   him    (Jebsen) 


Ha- 
loS 


-^  i^JiSj^^^  »>?c/vwYy/y^< 
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So.  11  f>anc<sco 
cot> 


THE    FIRST    PAGE   OF    *'gHADR*' 
The  Hindu  revolutionary  paper  published  in  San  Francisco.     Its  editor.  Ram  Chandra^i 
a  principal  in  the  German  gun-running  plot  to  supply  American  arms  to  Indian  sedittonisi 


further.     The  following  morning  he  got  a 
from  Jebsen   instructing  Nelson   to  proceed  to! 
Hilo,   Hawaii,  where  he  would   receive  further 
orders.     Nelson   said   he   had   no   word   of  tbcj 
.^miie  Lars  en. 

'*  We  left  for  Coronados  Island  on  or  about  th 


wr- 
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aod  of  June  and  arrived  at  Hilo  on  or  aboot  the 
14th.  Pbrt  ofRdals  came  alongside  and  de- 
manded who  we  were  and  what  our  business  was. 
The  captain  told  them  what  sort  of  clearance 
we  had  and  that  we  had  entered  Hilo  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  owners.  At  about  8  p.  m.,  when 
it  was  dark.  Captain  Elbo,  of  the  war-bound 
German  merchantman  Ablers,  came  alongside  in 
a  small  dinghy  rowed  by  one  German  sailor  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  aboard  to  speak  to  the 
captain.  Nelson  spoke  to  him  over  the  rail 
declining  to  take  the  German  captain  aboard  as 
the  health  officer  had  not  cleared  the  ship,  but 
offered  to  see  him  the  following  morning.  Be- 
fore, liowever,  Elbo  left  he  passed  a  note  up  to 
Ndson,  who  showed  it  to  me  later  on  in  his  cabin. 
It  read  as  follows:  *  Maverick  is  to  proceed  to 
Johnson  Island  and  then  await  the  arrival  of 
the  schooner  Annie  Larsen  and  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  programme  is  to  be  just  as  settled  before/ 
namely,  that  after  transferring  the  cargo  to  the 
Maverick,  the  Maverick  was  to  proceed  on  her 
original  voyage. 

THE  GERMANS  AT  HILO 

"Later,  Captain  Elbo  took  us  to  the  office  of 
Hackfidd  &  Company.  There  we  met  a  young 
German  named  Schroeder  who,  Elbo  gave  us  to 
understand,  was  the  chief  representative  of  the 
Maverick  Company  at  Honolulu  and  had  spec- 
ially come  down  to  Hilo  to  meet  Nelson  about 
Maomdis  future  plans.  It  appeared  that  whilst 
we  were  still  at  the  Collector's  office  a  war  tele- 
grams slip  had  been  out,  and  among  other  items 
of  interest  was  mentioned  the  arrival  in  Hilo  of 
the  mysterious  ship  Maverick,  whose  captain  had 
made  a  statement  that  he  had  been  trading  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  he  intended  leaving 
for  Anjei^Java,  stopping  at  Johnson  Island 
on  the  way^  Schroeder  had  seen  this  slip  just 
before  we  called  on  him  and  was  apparently  highly 
indignant  that  Nelson  should  have  disclosed  the 
future  movements  of  the  Maverick  to  the  Press 
itpresentative.  Schroeder  told  Nelson  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  permit  him.  Nel- 
son, to  go  on  to  Johnson  Island  after  the  news 
IukI  been  made  public  and  that  he,  Schroeder, 
would  have  now  to  recast  his  plans.  He  asked 
Nelson  to  wait  at  Hilo  till  he  should  hear  from 
him  from  Honolulu,  where  he,  Schroeder,  must 
return  to  arrange  for  fresh  plans.  At  Nelson's 
request  Schroeder  authorized  Hackfield  to  pay 
all  bills  'O.  K'd'  by  Nelson  and  to  give  him  such 
money  as  he  may  require. 

''Tlius  we  were  at  Hik>  close  on  two  weeks, 
during  wfakh  time  I  personally  attended  to  all 
the  ship's  needs.  I  was  assisted  by  Captain  Elbo. 
A  couple  di  days  brfore  we  sailed  from  Hilo, 


Nelson  and  I  met  ElboJ 
war-bound  German  me 
who,  we  were  told,  hac 
give  Nelson  final   instJ 
captain  told  us  that  t| 
Maverick  were  now  fins 
impossible  to  use  the  h\ 
purpose  she  was  intendJ 
toriety  she  had  obtairf 
now  to  proceed  to  Anjeij 
Island;  that  on  arrival 
for  Batavia  and  report  I 
the  Maverick  Com  pan  \| 
Honolulu  captain   ca.m| 
The  Honolulu  captain 
me  alone  in  my  cabin, 
packet  which  evidently  < 
thing  heavy.     The  let! 
was  instructed  to  hand  [ 
Behn  Meyers  upon  arl 
not  know  then  who  thil 
I  ask  who  he  was,     I  waf 
the  manager  of  Behn 
be  careful  of  that  lettel 
it  to  anybody  else.     Shi 
captain  and  Elba  left,  an 

CERMAN-lNDlJ 

"  When  we  were  a  coi 
Hilo,  Hari  Singh,  durinl 
once  more  to  the  literatf 
Socorro,  and  said  that  it| 
of  his  countrymen  who 
he  himself  had  contribul 
have  the  whole  of  it  by  [ 
without   mistake.     He 
for  he  said  that  'durinl 
exile  from  India'  he  had 
a  good  deal  against  tl: 
He  gave  me  to  underst| 
longed  to  the  Indian 
was  in  the  far  interior 
by  ignorant  classes,  ar 
succeed  in  getting  to  thl 
them  to  revolt  against  [ 
by  promising  to  provij 
ammunition.     He  was 
that  we  were  on  our  waj 
he  knew  the  place  we  ^\l 
and  so  did  the  other  fol 
of  great  assistance  after| 

"We  got  to  Johnson 
departure  from  Hilo» 
there.     I  went  ashore  tc 
left  a  bottle  with  a  ml 
American  steamer  Mm\ 
here  to-day.'    We  left 
and   made   for   Anjer-J 
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1(1  he  met  by  numerous  small  friendly  fishing 
craft.  The  fishing  craft,  together  with  the  five 
blacks  aboard,  will  attend  to  the  unloading  and 
landing  of  the  cargo.  Two  of  the  blacks  should 
p)  ashore  immediately  on  arrival  and  proceed  in- 
land to  notifv  your  arrival  to  "  the  people."  The 
remaining  three  blacks  and  the  friendly  natives 
will  assist  in  burying  the  cargo.  Should  no 
friindl\-  fishing  boats  meet  you,  two  of  the  blacks 
-hoiiid  no  ashore  and  do  the  notifying  of  the 
people.' 

■'.After  the  mission  was  over,  that  is  whether 
the  Maverick  was  successful  or  not,  she  was  to  go 
to  liatavia  and  report  to  Behn  Me>ers  &  Com- 
jviFu  .  The  last  instruction  in  the  letter  was  that 
all  undelivered  papers  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  l>ehn  Meyers.  In  accordance  with  this  1  made 
over  the  letter  to  Helfferich  on  our  arrival. 

ARRIVAL   AT    BATAVIA 

'After  we  had  been  in  the  harbor  (Batavia 
for  about  an  hour  or  so  a  German  came  aboard 
and  introduced  himself  as  Kolbe,  2nd  Officer  of  the 
war-bound  merchantman  Selesia,  Nelson  signed 
nu'  to  leave  them  alone,  which  1  did.  After  they 
had  conversed  for  about  twenty  minutes,  Kolbe. 
NciM)n.  and  m\'self  went  ashore  together  and 
motored  down  lo  Helflferich's  residence  at  Konig- 
splein  W .  8.  On  the  way  we  stopped  at  the 
.\nierican  (-onsulate;  Nelson  went  in  alone. 
\\  hile  w  airing  for  him  outside  in  the  car  I  had  a 
talk  \\  ith  Kolbe.  Me  knew  all  about  Xht Maverick 
anil  her  mission.  When  1  told  him  that  I  should 
like  to  interview  the  manager  of  Behn  .Meyers 
to  deli\'er  the  letter  given  to  me  by  Dinart  at 
llilo.  Kolbe  replied  that  Helfferich,  the  man 
wt  were  on  our  way  to,  was  the  manager  and  I 
coiik:  nake  the  letter  over  to  him.  Dinart  had 
noi  mentioned  llelfTerich  by  name  at  the  time  of 
lundin;:.  the  letter  to  me.  He  asked  me  just  to 
deh\er  it  at  P>ehn  Meyers.  When  Nelson  joined 
lis  J  Min  we  proceeded  to  Helflferich's  place  where 
I  imt  for  the  first  time  the  brothers  Theodore 
and  1  mile  llelfTerich.  Kolbe  and  I  retired  to 
anoiIuT  part  of  the  house  whilst  Nelson  and  the 
br.  M  hers  held  a  conversation  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 
Afirr  Nelson  had  done,  he  left  with  Kolbe,  leaving 
WW  with  the  brothers.  I  spent  about  an  hour 
wiih  them.  I  gave  Theodore  HelflFerich .Dinart 's 
leiier  which  he  (opened  in  my  presfence.  It  was 
a  t\  jx'writlen  sheet  in  code.  HelflFerich  said  il 
Would  take  him  some  time  to  decode  it.  The 
'weiL'ht'  inside  the  letter  I  have  spoken  of  was 
what  looked  like  a  thin  slab  of  lead  enclosed  in 
another  cover.  Helflferich  opened  this  cover 
ami  on  seeing  that  it  was  a  thin  slab,  threw  it  aside 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  examining  it  closely. 
J  have  no  idea  what  it  was  for,  but  1  imagine  thai, 


Fighting  Germai 


iD  case  it-had  to  be  suddenly  thrown  overboard 
the  weight  inside  the  cover  would  sink  the  letter 
at  onoe.  I  told  them  all  about  our  trip,  and 
showed  them  the  letters  1  had  brought  with  me. 
Helfferich  read  the  letter  intended  fof  Page,  and 
remark^  that  the  arrangements  made  at  this 
end  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  indi- 
cate4  in  the  letter.  He  said  the  signals  were  the 
same,  and  password  was  the  same,  and  the  code 
was  the  same.  Emile  spoke  up  and  said  that  he 
had  waited  for  the  Maverick  for  three  weeks  in 
the  Sunda  Straits.  They  deeply  regretted  the 
failure  of  the  Maverick  in  not  bringing  the  arms 
and  said  that  their  arrangements  on  this  side  were 
excellent  and  complete,  and  they  were  only  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  cargo  when  they  could  have 
easily  put  their  whole  scheme  through.  They 
observed^  that  'the  people'  in  India  were  all 
ready  and  prepared  and  had  only  been  waiting 
for  the  arms  to  turn  up.  They  did  not  discuss 
their  own  scheme  with  me.  Theodore  Helfferich 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  Maverick  being  thrust 
upon  him  and  could  not  understand  the  object 
of  her  being  sent  to.Batavia  when  she  was  not 
carrying  the  cargo,  and  when  she  could  have  as 
easfly  returned  to  America.  1 1  was  then  arranged 
that  I  should  tadce  up  my  lodging  in  a  hotel  ashore 
9nd  in  the  meantime  Helfferich  would  decipher 
tte  code  letter.  Things  were  to  be  left  alone 
until  he  had  read  that. 

•*  A  couple  of  days  after,  1  was  rung  up  by  Hel- 
fFerich  and  1  went  and  saw  him  at  his  place  in 
the  evening.  He  had  deciphered  the  letter  which 
had  'originated'  from  San  Francisco.  Helfferich 
said  that  theletterdirected  the  abandonment  of  the 
Maverick,  which  was  either  to  be  sold  or  chartered 
to  anybody  or  that  she  could  be  used  for  any 
regular  purpose  if  Helfferich  so  desired.  She 
was,  if  not  sold,  to  be  retained  in  this  part  of 
the  world  and  on  no  account  to  be  returned  to 
America." 

So  fizzled  the  German-Hindu  gun-running 
expedition  to  India.  The  Maverick  had  arrived 
with  five  Hindus  and  no  guns,  at  a  Dutch  port 
in  tlie  Indies — ^not  India.  The  Hindus  and  the 
crew  scattered  to  the  winds,  Starr-Hunt  started 
to  return  to  Los  Angeles,  but  was  detained  by  the 
British  authorities  at  Singapore,  and  ultimately 
appeared  in  the  Federal  court-room  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  chief  witness  for  the  Government  in 
its  case  against  the  German  consul  and  his  staff, 
the  complacent  Americans,  and  the  Hindu  con- 
spirators. The  Annie  Larsen  wandered  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  finally  put  in  at 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  where  she  was  promptly  seized 
^bad  her  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  locked  up 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Von  Brincken  bore  bitter  testimony  to  the  fail- 


ure of  the  Maverick  expe 
"Report  Concerning  M| 
perial  Consulate  in  San 
a  report  written  Noveml 
for  the  eyes  of  the  Gerr| 
said: 

VON   BRmCKEN 

"I  complied  with  thl 
Ram  Chandra  and  othf 
Nationalists,  and  there  1^ 
entire  Hindu  work  whil 
carried  out  here  on  the  [ 
the  present  date,  I  havej 
absolutely  alone  . 
seen  Ram  Chandra  onl> 
entire  period— while 
the  man  only  once,  I 
the  ship-matters  in  cool 
affair.  Therefore,  I  ami 
failure  of  the  '  Maveri^ 
only  planned  the  point! 
Besides,  through  messen| 
population  of  the  Punja 
Maverick.** 

At  the  time  of  the  Mavl 
its  failure,  the  Germans! 
plots  with  the  Hindus,  l<f 
in  India.    Von  Papen  il 
scheme  for  an  incursion! 
through  Afghanistan, 
eral  in  Chicago  shipped 
two  Hindu  agitators  to  tl 
soldiers  in  upper  Siam  ia 
Wesendonck   sent    Har  [ 
Constantinople  to  act  as  I 
of  Mohammedans  who  vm 
man  population  of  Indii 
dra,  at  the  instigation! 
Hindu  emissaries' from 
revolutionary    movemen 
in  Manila,  Tokyo,  Shanl 
Peking*     Other  emissarl 
money,    or   transmittinf 
Panama,  in  Switzeriandl 
in  Sweden — scarcely  a 
was  touched  by  a  filame| 
German  intrigue. 

And,  like  gossamer,  it  I 
ness,    A  few  dacoities 
by  violence),  a  few  vain 
native  troops  in  India  J 
enormous   labors,   lengt| 
expenditures  of  money. 

By  December,  1915, 
became  impatient  of  this| 
But  it  did  not  abandon  I 
moned  a  little,  nervouJ 
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dots  .ind  routes  of  travel  Beside  the  map  were 
printed  the  names  of  the  defendants,  so  that 
iheir  strangeness  might  be  somewhat  simplified. 
Am(»ng  the  polyglot  evidence  were  Hindu  publi- 
cations in  six  Oriental  languages,  including  Per- 
sian; cipher  messages  which,  when  deciphered. 
prrved  tcj  be  an  Indian  revolutionist's  letters 
\^h\ch  had  to  be  translated  by  reference  to  page 
and  line  of  an  Americanos  book  about  "Germany 
and  the  Germans;"  enciphered  code»  written 
in  Berlin  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  trans- 
mitted to  Stockhoim  and  thence  by  the  Swedish 
(jo\ernment  to  Buenos  Aires  and  thence  bv 
(:«  imt  Luxburg  to  BemstorflF  in  Washington. 
tcliin^;  him  to  pay  an  Indian  in  New  York  money 
fnr  use  in  San  Francisco  to  send  arms  to  revolu- 
tionists near  Calcutta— besides  other  oddities 
iif  mtn  and  places  and  documents  too  numerous 
to  tiicntion. 

I  he  episode  of  the  Maverick  and  the  Annie 
Lar^^cn  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  triaL  One  of 
\bx  humors  of  that  fiasco  was  the  proof  that 
■Juan  Bernardo  Bowen/'  of  Topolobampo, 
MexiLU,  was  a  romantic  imagining  to  conceal 
j^  1.1  in  Bernard  Manning  of  San  Diego.  There 
vwks  no  Juan  Bernardo.  The  man  who  got 
I  iuis^'her's  shipment  of  arms  for  the  Annie  larsen 
was  Manning. 

I  he  prosecution  proved  that  the  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Mavirick  and  for  the  charter  of 
the  Annie  Larsen  were  got  from  the  German 
^'insulate's  bank  accounts  in  San  Francisco,  and 
\M^re  concealed  by  an  elaborate  jugglery  through 
J  chain  of  American  lawyers  and  shipping  agents 
in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  briefly  told  in  the 
follnwing  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  dated 
San  FranciscOi  April  24,  1918: 

Tvvt  nt>'-ninc  men.  charged  with  conspirmg  on 
AnKricjn  suil  to  start  a  revolution  against  Bmish 
rule  in  India,  were  found  guilt^^  by  a  jury  in  Federal 
(  [»urt  liirly  to-day. 

J  w^l  as  court  adjourned  for  the  noon  recess  yesterday, 
iSk  !,ist  day  of  the  trials  Ram  Singh,  a  defendant,  shot 
jnd  killed  Ram  Chandra,  another  defendant.  United 
St^iiis  Marshal  James  Holohan  shot  Ram  Singh  deid 
ST1  liis  tracks. 


n^tVJ.i'^   >/;r>    n    topyrighied   in 
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A  Party   Delayed  for  a   Month  in  Starving  Finland,  and   the 
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WHEN  the  Bokheviki  seized 
Petiograd  and  turned  the  city 
upside-down,  the  majority  of 
the  foreigntrs,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  natives,  were  shaken 
out  of  it.  The  exodus  was  immediate.  Refugee 
trains  were  numerous  and  packed  in  those  early 
days  of  Russia's  era  of  topsyturvydom. 

Street  fighting,  the  rattle  of  rifles  and  machine- 
guns  by  day  and  by  night,  the  dissolution  of 
rregulated  government,  the  sudden  outcropping 
of  mob  authority,  pillaging,  drunkenness,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  next  hour  might  pro- 
duce, the  sinister  shortening  of  the  food  supply — 
aJl  these  things  kept  gradually  detaching  the  more 
tenacious  of  the  foreign  colony.  By  February 
there  was  only  a  handful  of  us  left :  the  Embassies, 
Legations,  and  Consulates,  all  with  much  reduced 
staffs,  and  a  few  whose  business  interests  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  hang  to  them  until 
the  last  possible  moment,  , 

Then  came  that  amazingly  rapid  advance  of 
the  German  armies.  They  had  overrun  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  were  now  sweeping  onward  through 
Esthonia.  Apparently  all  they  needed  do  to  seize 
Petrograd  itself,  was  to  reach  out  for  it.  It  was 
the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  stay  in  a  German 
internment  camp  that  finally  put  to  flight  the 
last  remnant  of  Petrograd 's  foreign  colony. 

There  was  a  quick  decision  to  go.     But  where? 

There  were  only  two  routes  of  escape  from 
Russia:  one  to  the  east,  across  Siberia,  to  Vladi- 
vostok and  the  Pacific;  the  other,  to  the  north, 
across  Finland,  and  thence  to  Sweden  2lnd  the 
outer  world. 

Neither  route  was  alluring. 

To  go  b>  way  of  Siberia  meant  a  journey  of 
ri>6re  than  5,cxki  miles  on  a  railroad  whose  trains 
were  commandeered  by  hordes  from  Russia's 
disbanded  armieSt  undisciplined,  uncontrolled, 
but  armed  and  autocratic.  They  ejected  passen- 
gers, changed  schedules,  overruled  engineers, 
train  dispatchers,  and  station  masters.  Delay, 
^^nfusinn,  and  occasional  disaster  were  the  con- 
^|^uencc>    I  n  one  instance,  more  than  400  soldiers 


paid  with  their  lives  for 
under  gun  muzzles,  an 
"block"  the  signals  of  w( 
already  occupied. 

To  go  by  way  of  FinI 
country  which  is  torn  by[ 
war.    Finland  is  sharply  [ 
by  a  hard-held  battle-lij 
eastern   to  its   western 
fragment,    which    includl 
quarters  of  Finland *s  totl 
"White  Guards."     This 
district,  and — eloquent  evl 
of  the  factions— it  is  thtf 
habitants  hold  their  lan| 
southern  fragment,  whicl^ 
the  few  big  industrial  cer 
estates — the  section  of  waj 
—is  held  by  the  "  Red 
"Whites"  and  the  "Red! 
asked,  none  given.     It  isf 
*    Coming  from  Petrogr^ 
the  territory  of  the  ''1 
two  routes  to  Sweden. 
journey,  entirely  under 
Abo,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  ol 
is  a  boat  route, .via  the  All 
In  winter  the  voyage  is[ 
Occasionally,  the  ice  is  to 
to  navigate.     Boat  traflil 
Sweden    then    suspends.! 
entirely  by  railroad  Journ^ 
the  land  now  held  by  tl- 
territory  of  the  "  Whites/I 
at  the  north  tip  of  the  Gi[ 
mal  times  this  latter  is 
taken  during  the  hard 
railroad  system  unhandij 
of  civil  war,  the  journey| 
Swedish  frontier  takes  t^ 
The  majority  of  Amer^ 
was  home,  chose  the  rotj 
few  who  wished  to  keep  ir 
and  for  this  *reason  meij 
Sweden  or  some  other  n| 
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the  vicissitudes  of  Finland.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  one  who  chose  either  of  these  two  routes 
but  wished  fervently  and  often  that  he  had  gone 
the  other  way. 

The  exodus  from  Petrograd  began  about  Feb- 
ruary 20th.     Everything  was  hustle,  bustle,  and 
uncertainty.     None  of  us  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  outside  world.     None  of  us  knew  just 
how  near  the  Germans  were.     We  knew  little 
of  what  was  going  on  even  in  Petrograd  itself. 
Train    schedules    were    non-existent.     A    train 
might  go  or  it  might  not  go:  and  if  it  did  go.  hovv^ 
far  it  would  go  was  simply 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 
A  special  train  to  carry 
Americans  across  Siberia, 
was  to  leave  Saturday, 
the    23d.      It    left    the 
following  day. 
At  midnight  of  Mon- 

Iday  the  factory  whistles 
began  blowing,  and  con- 
tinued to  blow  for  an 
hour.  It  was  the  signal 
used  to  rally  the  work- 
men. The  streets  were 
soon  filled  with  hurrying 
men.  and  tense,  excited, 
questioning  groups.  I 
finally  ascertained  what 
it  was  alt  about:  news 
had  come  that  the  Ger- 
mans  had  taken  Pokrof. 

and    f/ie    Soviet,    after 

a   very    livciy    meeting, 


decided  on  a  get 
bilization.  Companies 
were  formed  and  troop 
trains  ran  all  night. 

The  following  day  the 
American     Ambassado^ 
the  two  aides  who  h^| 
stayed  with  him,  and  the 
American    Consul,    le 
Petrograd  by  rail  for  1 
east.    The  same  dayl 
learned  that  the  memb 
of  all  the  otherembassM 
legations,  and  consula^ 
were  leaving  within 
twenty-four     hours, 
three  special    trains 
Finland. 

About    twelve  o'ck 
that  Tuesday  night,  sol- 
diers came  to  my  apart- 
ments with  papers  for  1 
to  sign,  in  reference 
the  general  mobilization,  an  order  having 
issued   that    no    man    or   woman,  between  the 
ages  of  !">  and  45,  could  leave  Petrograd. 

Fearing  to  be  cut  off  by  the  sudden  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Germans,  or  by  the  failure  of  the 
train  service,  or  by  some  new  order  of  the  Bolsh 
vist  authorities,   I  decided  to  make  my  esc 
immediately.    All  our  household  effects— thin 
that  1  had  collected  during  a  seventeen  yea 
residence  in  Russia,  some  of  them  picked  up] 
the  remotest   corners  of  the  old   empire — « 
hastily  sent  to  a  storehouse.     With  an  eve 
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impending  events,  I  selected  a  storehouse  that 

was  largely  patronized  by  Germans  and  Aoslrians. 
At  8  o'clock  that  Wednesday  night,  February 

27th,   my  wife,   her  sister,  and  I   drove  to  the 

Station  of  the  railroad  to  Finland. 

Disaster  threatened  us  at  the  station.     The 

Bolshevist    guard    who    examined    our    papers, 

said  that  1  had  not  secured  some  last  permission 

for  departure  which,  so  he  said,  I  should  have  got, 

and  that  therefore  our  party  could  not  board  the 

train. 

It  was  a  moment  for  quick,  determined  action. 

I  happened   to  have  in 

my  pocket  a  letter  from 

the    Swedish    Embassy. 

It  had  nothing  whatever 

to  do  with  the  situation. 

but   1    remembered  that 

it  had  a  fine  official  ap- 
pearance.   So  I  produced 

this  letter  and  a  large 
amountof  American  bluff, 
and  the  combination 
succeeded  in  getting  us 
aboard  the  train  and  off 
for  Helsingfors. 

This  was  luckier  than 
a  person  unacquainted 
with  Bolshevist  authority 
can  appreciate.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  special 
embassy  trains,  due  to 
leave  an  hour  before  our 
ordinary'  train,  was  held 
trograd  sta- 


tion  for  24  hours  while 
investigations  were  made 
as  to  the  propriety  of 
permitting  the  departure 
of  certain  of  its  passen- 
gers. Meanwhile,  all  the 
passengers  were  afraid 
to  leave  the  train  lest  at 
any  minute  the  order  be 
given  for  it  to  pull  out. 

Within  an    hour    our 
train    had    reached    th:* 
frontier.     Here  there  was 
more    Bolshevist    exam- 
ination of  papers.    And 
once     again     we     fared 
better  than  the    special 
embassy    train    for    the 
latter  was  here  held  up 
another  six   hours  while 
Petrograd  was  queried  as 
to  one  of  its  passengers. 
In  another  thing  were 
we  lucky;  the  next  morning  an  order  was  enforced 
that  no  one  crossing  the  frontier  could  carry  with 
him  more  than  300  roubles.     The  courier  of  the 
Norwegian  Embassy  was  discovered  to  be  carrying 
2.000.000  roubles.    The   entire  sum  was  taken 
from  him,  and  he  was  put  in  jail.     What  became 
of  him  after  that,  I  do  not  know. 

And  it  was  at  this  frontier  station  that  we 
began  the  first  of  a  long,  long  series  of  meetings 
with  the  "Red  Guards."  Dressed  in  the  every- 
day clothes  of  workmen,  their  only  distinguishing 
mark  being  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  tied  around  the 
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inevitable  rifle,  a  sleeve,  or  a  hat,  and  occasionally 
around  all  three,  squads  of  these  men  boarded 
the  train  at  every  stop,  demanding  to  see  the 
papers  of  all  passengers.  iMost  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  passport  usage,  some  of  them  could 
not  even  read.  But  they  had  the  authority 
and  they  used  it.  They  all  made  a  show  of 
examining  papers,  particularly  the  seal  If  this 
was  impressively  big  and  official-looking,  the 
papers  were  usually  approved. 

Five  o'clock  of  the  next  day  brought  us  to 
Heisingfors,  This  fine, 
spacious  city  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  nest  of 
"  Reds."  They  were 
buzzing  in  all  directions. 
The  railway  station »  like 
every  other  station  in 
"Red"  territory,  was  in 
their  over-busy  care.  To 
go  into  a  station,  pass- 
port or  permit  had  to  be 
shown;  to  go  out  of  a 
station,  passport  or  per- 
rrJt  had  to  T>e  shown. 
This  was  a  formality  that 
seemed  to  be  in  order 
at  all  times.  Squads  of 
"Reds"  were  patrolling 
the  streets;  every  now 
and  then  a  wagon  load  of 
them  rattled  by. 

We  had  /eft  a  hungry 
ity.     We   now   found 


ourselves  in  one  t\ 
was  facing  starvatio 
Though  we  got  rooms  i 
the  largest  hotel  (throug 
the  intercession  of  a 
friend),  we  could  get  no 
bread  with  our  meals 
until  several  days  later 
when  we  succeeded 
securing  ''bread  cards 
And  such  bread  as  it  wa 
It  was  made  out  of  gra 
ground  with  the  husks < 
and  mixed  with  reinde 
moss.  But  we  wer^  giad 
to  get  it,  glad  to  get 
anything  that  had  th 
name  of  food. 

I  have  travelled  over' 
large  part  of  the  worIi_ 
but  it  was  here  in  Fin* 
land  that  I  encounter 
the  most  expensive 
ing.    Dinner  at  Hehin 
fors'  best  hotel  consisted  of  a  piece  of  fish 
a  jacketed  potato  and  a  piece  of  meat  with  an- 
other jacketed  potato.     For  this  I  paid  $\.^o 
the  shops,  an  egg  cost  50  cents,  a  pound  of  h 
J8,     Even  at  these  prices  there  was  little  to 
had.     During  the  days  of  waiting  that  were  ntm 
thrust  upon  us,  there  was  little  sight-seeing  d< 
our  party  would  scatter  over  whatever  city  h 
put  us  in,  scouring  it  for  food, 

1*he  same  day  we  arrived,  Helsingfors  hai 
very  unwelcome  influx  of  visitors.     The  Ge; 
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had  captured  Revel,  the  Russian  seaport  just 
across  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  but  before  they  took 
the  city  several  thousand  Russian  sailors  seized  a 
ship  and  escaped  to  Helsingfors.  They  arrived 
about  the  same  time  that  we  did.  They  were  all 
armed,  ugly,  idle.  They  fought  among  them- 
selves, and  there  were  also  clashes  between  them 
and  the  "  Red  Guards/'  This  fighting  was  es- 
pecially frequent  after 
nightfall  There  was 
an  order  that  all  lights 
be  out  at  9  p.m*  From 
without  the  darkened 
hotel,  there  often  came 
the  rattle  of  rifle-fire. 
It  was  more  than  a  week 
before  the  '*  Reds  "  suc- 
ceeded in  shipping  by 
rail  the  last  of  the  Rus- 
sian  sailors  to  Pet  rograd. 

Not  all  of  the  shoot- 
ing, however,  resulted 
from  this  visitation  from 
ReveL  There  were 
"White  Guards"  and 
active  sympathizers 
with  the ''Whites''  hid- 
den in  Helsingfors  and 
other  "Red"  cities. 
Man-hunts  were  fre- 
quent, As  I  have 
said,  it  is  a  war  without 
quarter. 

The  day  after  our 
arrival,  I  went  to  see 
theChief-of-Staffofthe 
*'Red  Guards/'  His 
beadquarterswasinthat 
imposing  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, the  Senate 
House.  My  credentials 
got  me  by  the  numerous 
sentries.     The    Chief- 

of-Staff,  I  found,  speaks  good  English.  His  name 
is  Arthur  Wesley.  He  had  lived  for  twelve 
years  in  Seattle  where  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  Prime  Minister  Sirola,  whom. Wesley 
called  in  for  consultation ,  also  speaks  English, 
He  too  had  lived  in  America,  for  several  years 
in  Illinois  where  he  busied  himself  organizing 
coal  strikes.  Later  we  met  many  Finns  who 
had  been  in  America. 

Wesley  was  v^ry  courteous  and  anxious  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  get  us  out  of  Finland,  He 
absolutely  refused  to  take  any  responsibility  if 
we  attempted  to  drive  north  through  the  lines, 
but  said  that  he  would  give  us  all  a  safe  conduct 
to  Abo  whence  we  could  get  to  Sweden  by  way 
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of  the  Aland  Islands.    And  so  we  packed  up  and  j 
journeyed  to  Abo.  fl 

There  we  learned  that  a  boat  sent  by  the  Swed-^ 
ish  Government  to  rescue  Swedes  stranded  in 
Finland,  had  been  crushed  in  the  ice  on  the  return 
trip,  and  that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  more  boats 
would  attempt  the  trip  until  the  ice  melted.  The 
frozen  gulf  could  be  crossed  by  a  three  days' 

drive     in     fishermen's 

sleighs,  the  route  in- 
cluding a  necessary  stop 
at  the  Aland  Islands. 

This  seemed  the  eas- 
iest way  out  ofourdi* 
lemma.  Arrangements 
were  practically  com- 
pleted for  the  trip  when 
a  telegram  warned  us 
that  there  was  a  rumor 
that  the  Germans  hadfl 
already  taken  or  -w^re 
about  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Aland  Is- 
lands. A  hurried  coun- 
cil was  called  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we 
should  trust  to  luck  and 
make  a  dash  for  it. 
The  decision  was  no. 
Subsequent  news 
showed  that  this  deci- 
sion was  a  wise  one. 
Two  of  our  Petrograd 
friends,  Professor 
Emery  and  his  wife, 
had  started  out  over 
the  Aland  Island  route 
a  few  days  before  ouffl 
arrival  in  Abo.  Their^ 
capture  by  the  Ger- 
mans has  long  since 
been  an  old  piece  of 
—  news  to  Americans.       H 

Back  to  Helsingfors  we  came*  The  situation 
was  getting  critical  The  Germans  had  landed 
at  a  number  of  places  on  the  Finnish  coast,  their 
airplanes  were  flying  over  Helsingfors  daily 
It  looked  as  though  Finland  was  going  to  be  a 
trap  that  would  hold  us  for  the  enemy  that  we 
had  fled  Petrograd  to  escape. 

Another  of  our  friends,  Captain  Arthur  Crosley, 
naval  attache  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Petro- 
grad, had  gone  to  Bjdrneborg,  a  seaport  just  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  battle-line  of  the  *'  Reds" 
and  the  ''Whites/'  From  there  he  sent  telegram 
after  telegram  to  Mr,  Morris,  the  American 
Minister  at  Stockholm,  urging  that  an  ice-crusher 
be  sent  to  Bjorneborg  to  carry  away  the  Americai 
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someone  be  with  the  'Whites'  for  you  to  ctQ^s  their  lines,  wt 

m  from   the  will  let  you  cross  our  hnes  at   Mantyluto  fl 

s  their  lines,  Saturday  morning/'  ^ 

e  same  per-         Captain  Crosley  returned  to  the  hotel  in  high 

glee.    A  telegram  was  forthwith  sent  to  Stock- 

Jish  Govern-  holm*    All  Thursday  afternoon.  Thursday  nighi. 

for  a  crusher  and  Friday  morning  we  waited  anxiously  for  a 

n  one  of  the  response.    Then  we  heard  that  every  one  at. the 

€  trains  had  telegraph  office  had  been  arrested  (for  what,  we 

s,  an  inland  never  heard)  and  the  place  closed.     But  w^  de- 

i  battle-line,  cided  that  we  would  endeavor  to  cross  the  lines 

these  trains,  even  without  assurance  from  Stockholm  that  all 

embassadors,  was  well.     Friday  night  Captain  Crosley  went  to 

er:?^,  embass>'  make  final  arrangement  with  the  chief  for  our 

io,  of  coiir?^e^  departure  the  next  morning.     He  was  told  that 

it  must  be  postponed  until  Sunday,     Theoutl<jok 

ur  in  a  state-  began  to  be  discouraging. 

sion  to  cross         Much  to  our  relief,  Sunday  morning  came  with- 

led  their  line  out  any  further  orders  from  **  Red"  headquarter. 

i  up.     Again  Bright    and   early   our  party — 1 1    men    and  i 

1  little  ahead  women,   not   forgetting  80  pieces  of  luggage— 

waited  in  ail  were  aboard  our  '*  special/'  a  passenger  coach 

d  the  parties  and  a  baggage  car  that  had  been  courteouslv 

joinini*   the  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Chief-of-Staff  Wes!e) 

I,    and    later  to  carry  us  from  Helsingfors.   We  had  had  the  usf 

anderings  to  of  this  *' special*'  for  more  than  a  fortnight.    The 

two  cars  were  attached  to  th:*  regular  Mamyluio 

id  harassing  train;  and  at  last,  after  almost  a  month  s  harried 

must  leave  stay  in  **  Red*'  Finland,  we  weie  ofT  for  the  linfs. 
ill  foreigners         Mantyluto  is  a  hamlet  on  a  low^-lying,  rockr 

lays,  though  peninsula  that  juts  far  out   info   the   Gulf  oi 

e  orders  did  Bothnia,  and  whose  northern  shore*  at  that  lime, 

y  gravitated  formed  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  "  Reds'*' 

line.    An    hour's    journey    brought    us    fo  the 

e  was  here  a  appointed  place — bleak,  wind-sw^ept,  nothing  in 

jss  us:  there  si^ht  but  snow,  ice,  rocks,  and  patches  of  sani 

might  take  ftjrest.     There   our    "special"   was  switched  to 

'  attempting  a  siding,  and  the  train  went  its  way.     Out  f!li|? 

Inwn  and  sit  —^  American  and  2  white  ones — were  go!  oni^ 

to  blow  over.  lind   nailed  to  poles.    Captain  Crosley  put 

to  take  the  his  uniform,    A  box  sleigh  was  procured,  and 

ce  for  escape  thi^  our  party  of  intercession^^aptain  Crojl? 

1  attempt  to  a  plucky  Finnish  girl  who  acted  as  our  inlerprel 

and  a  member  of  the  party  who  spoke  Swedish 

hard  to  get.  drove  oflf  over  the  ice  for  the  **Red"  lines 

)ple  seem  to  few  miles  distant.    And  we  who  were  left  behii 

rt.%  and  that  settled  down  as  best  we  could  in  our  unhotcJ 

go  through."  car,  for  an  anxious  wait  which  dTagged  out  into 

t  rumble  of  the  late  afternoon, 

too  plainly,  lo  follow  the  sleigh:    On  reaching  the  last 

iriiliant  rt*d,  outpost  of  the  "Reds'* — a  mcky  point  on 

the  streets  island  which  looked  across  less  than  a  mile 

ice  lo  an  island  outpost  of  the   "Whiles* 

t  brought  its  became  evident  that  there  had  been  no  negoti 

Irosley  made  tions,  or  at  least  no  successful  negotiations  in  (' 

leborg  head-  behalf  from  Stockholm  for  liiere  was  a  const 

Minister  at  sputter  of  rifles  and  now  and  then  the 

can  arrange  nnte  of  a  gun. 
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The  local/*  Red''  duef  did  his  best  to  dissuade 
the  piity  from  attempting  to  cross  over  to  the 
"White"  lines.  To  go  out  on  the  ice,  he  said, 
was  sure  death.  He  pointed  to  two  black  spots 
on  the  ice  about  midway  between  the  island 
outposts.  A  glance  through  field-glasses  showed 
them  to  be  dead  bodies.  A  ''Red"  reconnoitring 
party,  sent  out  a  few  nights  before,  had  been 
discovered.  Six  of  them  were  killed,  the  party 
succeeding  in  carrying  back  four  of  its  dead. 
"We  cannot  get  those  other  two/'  said  the  chief, 
"for  they''  (pointing  toward  the  "Whites") 
"will  not  respect  even  a  Red  Cross  flag." 

When  Captain  Crosley  insisted  that  he  was 
none-the-Iess  going,  the  chief  sent  mounted 
couriers  in  both  directions  to  order  his  men  to 
cease  firing.  Then  Captain  Crosley  raised  a  big 
American  flag  and  a  big  white  flag  on  a  high  rock, 
behind  which  the  party  of  three  crouched. 
Gradually  the  firing  from  the  "White"  side 
ceased.  In  about  an  hour  there  was  an  absolute 
'lull.  Captain  Crosley  jumped  up  on  the  rock 
and  waved  another  American  flag.  Then  he 
and  the  other  two,  each  carrying  a  flag,  climbed 
down  the  face  of  the  rocks  and  started  across 
the  ice.  Immediately  there  was  a  shot  from 
the  opposite  island.  Then  silence  again.  Cap- 
tain Oosley  believed  that  it  was  a  test  shot, 
fired  to  see  if  the  "  Reds"  would  respond. 

A  terrific  wind  was  blowing.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  hold  the  flags  up'.  The  surface 
of  the  ice  was  soft  and  covered  with  three  or 
four  inches*  of  water.  Such  little  headway  was 
made  that  the  party  returned  to  the  "Reds" 
and  borrowed  a  sleigh.  In  this  they  advanced 
slowly  across  the  ice. 

Reaching  the  other  shore,  officers  came  out 
.to  meet  them.  The  "Whites"  were  very  polite, 
but  firm  in  the  assertion  that  the  party  could  not 
.letum  for  their  compatriots.  Captain  Crosley 
was  taken  to  headquarters,  some  miles  back  in 
the  village  of  Achleisen  on  the  mainland.  Here 
the  superior  officers,  when  they  heard  his  story, 
showed  him  every  courtesy.  "We  will  call 
a  truce  until  8  o'clock  to-night,"  said  they. 
"  Have  your  party  on  the  ice  midway  between  the 
lines  before  the  expiration  of  that  time." 

Captain  Crosley  and  his  American  companion 
hurried  back  to  their  sleigh.  But  they  were 
without  the  Furnish  girl:  the  "Whites"  refused 
to  let  her  return  to  the  "Red"  lines.  It  was, 
however,  no  hardship  to  her  as  she  has  a  sister 
on  the  "White"  side. 

By  5  PJM.  we  had  heard  the  good  news.  Within 
'  half  an  hour  we  and  our  baggage  were  loaded  into 
^.ffeven  sleighs  and  off  for  the  temporarily  neutral 
But  we  were  required  to  pass  through 
^Red'V  headquarters,  and  here  there  was  the 


inevitable  examination 
valuable  minutes  slippeJ 
officer,  a  big.   shock-hej 
years  old,  carefully  checl^ 
on  a  number  of  poinls  tele| 
at  Bjdmeborg. 

The  sun  was  touching 
finished    his   examinatiol 
his  stocky  Finnish  pony. 
Just  before  rounding  the  I 
ing  out  on  the  ice  betw| 
he  dismounted,  climbed 
American  flag  which   fo 
flying  over  the  '*  Red  "  raJ 
on  foot  across  the  ice  to  thi 
the  lines.    There  he  hall| 
the  ice,  and  awaited  our  i 

It  could  easily  be  seenl 
sleighs  had  no  confidel 
They  were  very  nervDul 
get  one's  things  out  of  a  [ 
would  have  wheeled  his 
at  a  trot  for  the  sheltel 
everything  was  unloaded  J 
solemnly  shook  hands  all 
returned  to  his  own  peod 
stration  of  noblesse  obligq 

In  the  midst  of  our  hea 
waiting — ^waiting^ — ^waittnl 
ing  into  darkness,  it  was  bl 
wind  was  blowing.    The  t{ 
ing  cheerful  companions,  j 
and  place,  the  women  foli 
the    "Whtie"    lines.    Ol 
greeting  the  ladies  (in  Ei[ 
courtesy,    apologizing   fo 
of  the  sleighs,  and  offerinl 
back  through   the  surfaf 
Then  came  the  sleighs;  tl| 
and  in  a  short  time  we 
"White"  lines. 

The  Finnish  girl  had 
told  how  anxious  the  ' 
the  bodies  of  their  comrl 
eloquently  that  permissii 
removal.    Two  mem  hers  I 
of  the  sleighs  and  a  flag  J 
"Red"  lines.     By  the  uj 
they  told  the  'Reds* 
the   bodies.    Our  stalw^ 
hastened  afoot  over  the  iJ 
The  bodies  were  lifted  iJ 
turned  to  their  lines,  wj 
until  they  were  out  of  siJ 
glimpse  of  the  "  Reds"  tol 
glad  to  have  rendered  thiT 
many  real  favors  that  thej 

And  we  immediately 
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appreciation 
hospitality. 
ie!l-shattered 
'ocky  island, 
*  given  time 
ivi'n  through 
headquarters 
f  the  lateness 
I  rat  ions  had 
ion.  A  hot 
we  were  led 
farm  houses 
and  threes, 

,s  served  for 
sleighs  had 
hearty  fare- 
eighty  mile 
est  railway 
nost  uncom- 
experiences, 
y  due  north, 
frozen  bay- 
ies.    At  the 


village  pastor's  house  a  hot  supper  was  awajtin^ 
us^arranged  by  telephone  fram  '* White'*  h^ 
quarters  at  Achleisen. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  light  of  Chnv 
ti  nest  ad  finally  began  to  glimmer  across  the  ice 
ahead  of  us.  Here,  too,  a  telephone  message  had 
preceded  us.  The  hotel  was  crowded;  but  m 
were  quartered  about  the  tow^n  in  hospitable 
homes,  hot  suppers  and  comfortable  beds  were  til 
ready  for  us.  And  it  must  be  remembered  tJial 
the  larder  of  the  ''Whites"  is  as  near  eniptv  as  is 
that  of  the  "Reds." 

But  in  spite  of  the  delightful  home  hospitality 
of  Christinestad,  it  was  here  that  we  first  breathed 
the  pro-German  atmosphere  of  **  White"  Finlajjd. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  so-<:alled  *'Jagen;," 
men  who  had  volunteered  in  the  German  army,  , 
but  who  had  been  allowed  to  return  home  to  ^ 
fight  for  the  "Whites/*  And  as  we  progressed 
farther  north,  this  atmosphere  made  itself  more 
and  more  noticeable,  until  it  showed  ir^elf 
in  open  rudeness  and  hostility.  We  did  noi 
escape  from  it  until,  on  March  28th,  in  a  drivfng 
blizzard,  we  at  last  crossed  into  neutral  Sweden. 
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lieLitenant  <}(  beinj^  in  constant  and  genuine  sympathy  %ith  the 

Lting   on   an  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  people, 

ow  country,  That  second  lieutenant  is  now  Ma jor^Cenettl 

h  a   brother  Fnoch  IT  Crowder,  holding  the  double  o(!ice  of 

e  latter  had  Judge  Advocate  General  and  Provost    Mardiil 

n  as  applied  General  of  the  Army-     However,  it  is  as  Proviist 

unimpiirtant  Marshal  General  that  Crowder  has  come  info  his 

itin^s  which  own.     In  the  old  days  the  Provost  Marshal  wasi 

ged  to  make  camp  police  officer.     He  rounded  up  the  druivks 

er  long  sincti  and  disorderlies,  and  was  the  recipient  of  tbt 
ra|4-tag  and  bob-tail  of  odd  jobs  that   rcgtihr 

11  he  remem-  sure-enough  officers  hadn't   time  to  lot*k  aftff- 

il     this     liis  That  is  not  true  to-day.     The  Provost  Marshal 

ry    p n.)f ound  General  now  admins ters  the  selective  service  bw 

irmies    fr^^m  and  mobilizes  the   fighting   man  power  of  thtf 

i  was  a  rich  republic.     Under  his  direction  4667  local  boards 

r'  distinction  and  1 58  district  boards  are  choosing  the  men  ^ 

etentasweU  fill  the  new  armies.    Already  he  has  mobiliieil 

y  conflicting  close  to  two  million  soldiers  and  sent  Them  W 

of  the  still  camps  and  cantonments  in  this  count r>'  stnd 

republic,  of  France.     At  his  instant  command  is  mon: 
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flri  ttact  loiQwIedge  of  the  maji  power  of  America 
than  is  anywhere  else  possessed.  Already  he  is 
methodically  working  to  secure  his  third  million, 
whffle  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  millions  are 
fairly  in  sight.  Beymd  that,  up  to  at  least 
twenty  millions,  he  knows  exactly  where  and 
how  they  may: be  found,  and  just  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  complex  life  cS  America  to  take  them. 

This  nation  has  accomplished  so  many  marvels 
in  the  past  eighteen  months  that  we  are  inclined 
to  lose  sig^t  of  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  all — 
the  triumphant  operation  of  the  selective  draft 
law.  Among  the  great  things  we  have  done  in 
connectKMi  with  the  war  this  will  always  stand  in 
the  front.  Yet,  already  we  accept  it  as  one  of  the 
casual  facts  of  our  existence,  one  of  those  well- 
organized  departments  of  government  that  slip 
along  smoothly,  like  the  post  office,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  as 
revolutionary  an  experiment  as  consigning  a  mil- 
lion troops  in  transports  to  the  high  seas. 

Why?    The  answer  is— Growder. 

When  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  recommended  that  Crowder  be  made  a 
lieutenant-general,  he  did  not  want  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  rank  and  toki  them  so.  Crowder's 
reason  was  this:  he  had  been  assisted  in  adminis- 
tering the  law  by  more  than  1 6,000  prominent  citi- 
zens, who  had  devoted  their  time  to  the  work  of 
the  draft  for  mmiinal  pay.  It  was  a  patriotic 
duty  exacted  of  them  and  on  its  successful  per- 
formance depended  the  satisfactory  securing  of 
the  armies.  Above  all  it  was  a  civil  and  not  a 
military  service  they  rendered,  though  its  value 
was  purely  military.  Into  that  service  entered 
Ehe  ver>'  essence  of  the  idea  of  our  draft  law,  an 
idea  new  to  the  worfd,  the  fine  fruit  of  Crowder's 
thirty  years*  thought  on  the  subject.  This  idea,  the 
antithesis  of  the  l^russian  which  we  have  marked 
.for  defeat p  was  rooted  in  the  democratic  principle 
that  the  men  came  forward  voluntarily  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  Government.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  any  appearance  or  feeling  of 
compulsion.  Therefore,  he  felt,  that  if  the  head 
of  the  system  should  accept  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  reward  of  a  lieutenant-general's 
commission  there  might  be  a  crippling  of  the  fine 
democratic  morale  which  had  been  developed 
throughout  the  count r>^  in  the  working  of  the 
focal  and  district  boards.  He  wanted  to  avoid 
the  military  spirit  as  much  as  possible.  So 
Crowder  said  "  No." 

In  a  sense  Crowder  has  been  the  legitimate  heir 
of  more  than  140  years  of  American  army  thought 
and  experience  on  this  subject. 

In  1904  I  met  Crowder  in  Japan  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  first  Japanese  army  as  military 
observer   fof   his  upvemment.    Then   his  first 


thought  was  directed  cti 
concerned  the  raising  of  I 
ways  men  to  lead  armie^ 
lead  armies  if  they  do  no 
improperly  raised? 

He  lost  no  chance  to  I 
quainted  with  all  phases  | 
scription.'   He  knew  hov 
how  Napoleon  did  it,  hov 
Japanese,  the  Swiss,  and  | 
19 1 7  he  had  worked  ou 
detail  thegeneral  basis  of  ^ 
service  law,  which  is.  aft| 
a  new  thing  under  the 
because,  while  in  certain 
conscription  as  is  known] 
same  time,  so  ingeniousl> 
requirements  that  the  fre 
not  only  accepted  it  as  j| 
chief  engine  in  its  liberatic 

WHY  THE   CIVIL  WA 

Once  before  we  had  a  ccJ 
in  the  middle  of  the  C\\ 
idea  still  prevails  that  it ' 
many  revolted  under  it 
lent.     But  it  was  a  weakl 
through  its  provisions  whi 
ment  of  bounties  and  th| 
In  practice  this  resulted 
ments  to  volunteers  and  ii| 
voluntary  enlistments, 
ures  it  confounded  its  autl 
It  reduced  New  York  to  I 
and  it  met  riot  and  protes| 
As  a  practical  result  it  c| 
service  to  the  union  of 
776,829  men  drafted.     Col 
sent  law,  conjuring  forth  [ 
fairness  and  impartialityj 
protest. 

Crowder's  analysis  of  tl| 
was  this:    it  had  three 
concluded  were  wrong,  uil 
and  would  likely  prove  ag|^ 
phases  were;  (1)  it  was 
passed  by  the  central  goi 
tered  directly  by  the  cJ 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands! 
ties  for  execution,  and  (3] 
ures  the  execution  becar 
trary. 

The  remedy  for  the  fil 
suited  in  the  present  inl 
local  and  district  board| 
from  the  prominent  citizen 
•  mended  by  Senators  andl 
law,  of  course,  remained  [ 


fOTh 


fOT¥ 


by  this  method  of  administration  it  was  robbed 
of  the  sting  of  primary  Federal  jurisdiction  and  of 
imrjiediate  military  authority. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  fact  that 


Deen 


CALLED    FCR    PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION 

Of  9.586,508  registrants  for  the  first  selective  service  dr.ifl 
^,t>82,c>49,  or  ^2.16  per  cent ,  were  called  for  physical  ex- 
amination 


civilians  composed  the  boards 
was  the  added  fact  that  no  sol- 
diers, no  police,  no  sheriffs  were 
sent  forth  to  summon  the  pro- 
spective soldiers.  None  stood 
beside  the  boards  as  the  regis- 
trants assembled,  as  if  for  an 
election.  It  was  very  different 
from  Civil  War  times  when 
sheriffs  rode  from  house  to 
house,  knocking  on  doors  and 
demanding,  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  that  the  men  come  forth 
and  be  counted. 

Crowder  himself  disclaims 
credit  for  the  law,  but  the 
Secretary  of  War  said  recently 
at  Carnegie  Hall:  *'No  one 
knows  so  well  as  I  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  selective  service  law  in  all  its  bearings,  its  in- 
ception as  well  as  in  its  complex  administration. 
The  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  in  this 
respect  is  Crowder," 


FIT 


THE    PHYSICALLY 
General  Crowd er's  report  shows  that  of 
2.510,706  examined   1,771^^^50,   or  70. 8(^ 
per  cent.,   qualified  as  being  physkally 
fit  for  service 


the  entire  male  [Kipulation  of  the  United  States 
within  the  age  limits  of  21  to  31  presented  thi 
selves  at  the  enrolment  booths  with  the  regis! 
result  of  nearly  10.000.000  names.  No  gi 
national  project  had  ever  before  been  attemi 
with  so  great  a  reliance  on  the  voluntary 
operation  of  citizens  for  its  execution  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  project  for  a  mighty 
war,  and  that  the  nation  was  reluctantly  entering 
it.    No  project  was  ever  more  successful. 

The  writer  asked  him  recently  what  had  been 
the* chief  lesson  he  had  learned  in  his  first 
of  operation  of  the  selective  service  law.  * 
need  for  including  certain  classes  of  married 
in  the  preferred  list/*  replied  Gen.  Crow 
"to  my  mind  too  great  a  fetish  has  been  made 
of  the  exemption  of  the  married  man,  I  do  Dot 
advocate  an  indiscriminate  taking  of  married 
men,  but  rather  a  more  careful  examination  of 
their  claims  to  exemption.  However,  I  recognize 
that  in  this  matter  my  opinion  is  not  so  important 
as  that  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
which  are  doubtless  guided 
careful  consideration," 

Gen  Crowder,  himself,  i 
bachelor.  He  lives  at  the 
National  Hotel,  half  way  do 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one 
fashionable  place  but  long  sii 
deserted  by  the  prominent  1 
itues  of  the  capital.  He  dines 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
but  no  one  has  yet  seen  himj| 
a  drawing-room  in  Washingti 
at  any  social  affair,  on  a 
course,  or  a  tennis  court. 
has  no  hobbies,  no  pastimes,! 
recreations.  Soon  after 
war  began  he  showed  signs  < 
breaking  down,  so  his  doctor! 
sisted  that  he  take  an  hour* 


CROWDER  S    SUPREME    MOMENT 

To  one  familiar  with  the  arbitrary  law  of  quick 
reward  in  the  army  for  success  or  censure  for  fail- 
ure, June  5.  1917,  may  be  regarded  as  the  day  of 
supreme  crisis  in  the  life  of  Enoch  Crowder,  That 
day  was  to  be  his  Austerlitz  or  his  Waterloo.  On 
that  day  his  theories  of  a  lifetime  were  tested  as 
'  instantaneously  and  as  thoroughly  as  were  Foch's 
when  he  ordered  the  general  assault  on  the  Marne. 
However,  the  success  of  the  new  idea  was  spec- 
tacuhr.     Between  dawn  and  dark  of  one  day 


CLAIMS   FOR   EXEMPTION 

Of  the  3,082,949  called  Tor  examination   1,419,678,  oT 
per  cent.,  filed  exemption  claims 
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evening  driving.  Consequently  he  may  be  seen 
almost  any  day  just  before  dinner  in  an  army  auto- 
mobile touring  about  the  speedway  or  through 
other  environs  of  Washington.  Each  morning, 
and  usually  seven  days  a  week,  he  is  at  his  desk 
before  seven-thirty.  He  seldom  leaves  before 
midnight.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  morning 
he  devotes  to  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  in  the  War  Department;  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  is  in  his  dingy  corner  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General's  office.  His  regular  business 
is  that  of  the  judge  advocate,  while  as  a  sort  of 
side  line  he  directs  the  mobilization  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  to  win  the  war. 

Crowder  uses  no  files,  no  reference  books,  no 
memorandum  pads.  He  leaves  these  to  his  aides, 
his  secretaries,  and  assistants.  The  desks  in 
both  his  offices  hold  very  few  papers  and  though 
he  is  obliged  to  read  very  many  reports,  most 
of  his  time  is  spent  with  human  beings,  judging 
of  affairs  by  direct  contact.  Although  a  pundit 
in  his  knowledge  of  laws,  his  solution  of  each 
question  is  curiously  Middle- 
West  American  of  a  by-gone 
epoch.  The  writer  was  seated 
by  his  desk  one  morning  when 
there  entered  a  prominent  person 
from  Kansas  City  to  plead  for 
some  special  favor.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
samecongressional  dist  rict  which 
had  once  appointed  Crowder  to 
West  Point,  and  he  urged  this 
as  reason  for  consideration. 
The  visitor  finally  asked  naively, 
"Aren't  you  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  your  old  district.  Gen- 
eral?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied 
Crowder,  with  a  suave  unction 
that  belied  the  finality  of  his 


words,  "  I  come  from  no  district.    I  come  from 
the  United  States." 

Exemption  cases  occasionally  come  to  him  for 
final  review  and  he  always  asks  to  talk  with  the 


''FAILED   TO   appear" 

Of  the  3,082.949  called  for  examination 

2  52,394.  or  8. 18  per  cent.,  failed  to  appear. 

This  by  no  means  indicates  that  8.18  per 

cent,  of  the  eligibles  were  draft  dodgers 


THE  CIVIL   WAR   DRAFT 
A  drafting  of  776,829  men  added  but  46,347  soldiers  to  the 
army.  This  was  n')t  quite  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  the  draft 


EXEMPTION    CLAIMS   GRANTED 
Of    the   1,419,678  claims  for   exemption    filed    1,161,206, 
or  81.79  per  cent.,  were  recognized  as  being  reasons  worthy  of 
acceptance 

principals,  if  possible.  These 
come  usually  with  trepidation, 
expecting  to  find  a  martinet, 
or  to  receive  summary  treat- 
ment, but  invariably  they  de- 
part without  knowing  what 
has  hit  them,  though  always 
after  swearing  allegiance  to 
Crowder.  If  the  applicant  is  a 
mother,  whatever  her  station  in 
life,  he  always  treats  her  with 
the  gallantry  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  usually  takes 
her  in  person  to  the  door  when 
she  leaves,  though  the  case  is  yet 
to  be  recorded  where  his  decision 
has  been  altered  by  tears  or 
supplication. 
For  rich  men  seeking  to  have  their  sons  ex- 
empted, of  whom  there  are  not  many,  Crowder 
displays  a  special  interest,  apparent  only  to  his 
intimates,  but  when  such  a  one  is  announced  his 
eyes  glow  and  he  passes  one  hand  through  the 
other,  like  a  barber  whetting  a  razor,  and  then 
his  voice  becomes,  if  possible,  even  more  modu- 
lated than  before,  but  there  is  terrible  steel  in  it 
as  he  says,  "Sir,  1  have  no  doubt  that  your  son 
is  dear  to  you,  but  is  he  dearer  than  another 
man's  son  to  him?  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
competent,  as  you  say.  That  is  well,  for  that  is 
the  sort  of  men  the  President  has  demanded  that 
1  secure.  But  have  you  paused  to  think  that  if 
I  exempt  him  another  must  take  his  place,  and 
that  this  other  may  be  the  only  wealth  of  some 
man  or  some  woman  poorer  than  vouirseK?" 
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The  argument  made  no  impression  on  hiin. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  his  record  peculiarty 
parallels  Pershing's. 

The  two  (Pershing  and  Crowder)  wene  bom  in 
Lynn  and  Grundy,  counties  adjoining,  in  the 
second  congressional  district  of  Missouri,  and  ai^ 
within  one  year  of  the  same  age.  Both  were  ap- 
pointed cadets  to  West'  Point,  Crowder  going  fini 
and  Pershing  fotlowing  immediately  afterwafd. 
Both  left  the  Academy  commissioned  second  lieu* 
tenants  in  the  cavalry,  and  saw  their  first  service  to- 
gether in  the  Apache  [ndian  campaign  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  which  suppressed  theGeronimo 
uprising.  The  then  Lieutenant  Crowder  was  de- 
tailed as  instructor  of  military  tactics  at  ihe 
University  of  Missouri  and  Pershing  had  the 
same  detail  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
While  on  these  details  both  studied  law  and 
graduated  from  their  respective  universities, 
receiving  law  degrees.  They  were  together 
again  in  the  campaign  against  the  Sioux  in  the 
Dakotas  in  the  early  nineties,  Crowder' s  troop 
going  to  the  support  of  the  Indian  police  which 
finally  defeated  the  famous  old  Indian  warrior, 
Sitting  BulL  They  were  both  in  Cuba,  both  m 
the  Philippines,  and  both  were  sent  by  the 
Government  as  military  representatives  to  Japan 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 

Crowder  jumped  over  the  heads  of  several  hui 
dred  officers  from  the  rank  of  second  lieuten 
to  that  of  major  in  1895  when  he  was  appQinti 
judge  advocate  in  the  regular  army,  while  P^ 
ing  later  went  over  800  heads,  from  the 
of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier-general.  Both 
now  hold  the  maximum  rank  possible  under  our 
system  in  the  offices  to  which  they  have 
appointed,  Pershing  that  of  General  in 
mand  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Farcc*^ 
France  and  Crowder  that  of  Major-G< 
the  highest  rank  that  can  be  held  under  the  sta! 
law  by  an  officer  attached  to  staff  corps  duv 
Washington. 

Between  them  they  have  a  pretty  big 
of  the  war  work,  Pershing  directing  the  men 
the  field  while  Crowder*   the  elder,   the 
adroit,  the  more  astute,  the  less  showy,  lit^i 
pied  piper,  sounds  his  endless  call  througl} 
mountains  and  the  valleys  and  the  plains 
cities,    conjuring   forth   magically,    as    il 
army  after  army,  million  upon  million,  for 
final  sanguine  test. 


hui^ 
^nxijH 
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WHEN  the  War  Department  announced, 
in  1917,  that  a  number  of 
mechanical  engineers  had  locked 
themselves  in  a  room  in  Washington  and  at  the 
end  of  five  days  had  emerged  with  complete 
plans  for  a  perfected  airplane  engine — the 
"Liberty"  motor — the  public  marvelled  and 
engineers  laughed.  So  great  was  the  skepticism 
aroused  by  this  announcement,  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  *' Lib- 
erty*' is  really  a  good  airplane  motor.  It  is  a  gtxxl 
motor — ^probably  the  very  best  airplane  motor, 
from  every  point  of  view,  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  But  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  miracle- 
It  is  true  that  two  engineers,  Vincent  and  Hall, 
both  of  them  now  officers  of  the  United  States 
Aviation  Service,  did  lock  themselves  (with 
a  staff  of  draftsmen)  into  a  suite  of  rooms  for  five 
days  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  when  they  came 
out  they  had  drawings  completed  for  the  Liberty 
motor.  But  they  took  into  the  locked  rooms 
with  them,  not  blank  sheets  of  paper  but  the 
complete,  detailed  working  drawings  of  the  best 
and  most  powerful  airplane  engine  that  had  been 


made  up  to  that  time,  the  Packard  airplane  motor. 
The  Liberty  motor,  in  every  essential  feature  and, 
indeed,   in   most   of   its  precise  details,   is   th< 
Packard  motor. 

Early  in  i9r5,  foreseeing  that  the  United  Stat 
would  eventually  be  involved  in  the  war,  thc' 
Packard  company  began  experimental  work 
looking  toward  the  perfection  of  an  airplane 
engine.  No  high-powered  engines  of  this  class 
had  ever  been  made  in  America:  Europe  was 
just  learning  what  was  needed.  Three  different 
models  were  produced.  The  first  was  completed 
in  1916.  Mounted  in  a  racing  car,  it  drove  the 
vehicle  no  miles  in  a  single  hour  on  the  Indian- 
apolis speedway;  616  miles  in  6  hours!  The  se- 
cond model  with  more  than  three  times  the 
piston  displacement,  was  tested  by  driving  a 
truck  around  the  streets  of  Detroit  by  means 
of  an  air-propeller  only;  with  the  rear  wheels 
locked  it  pushed  the  heavy  truck  over  the  snow- 
covered  streets.  On  the  speedway  this  motor 
drove  a  car  at  the  world's  record  speed  of  iijf 
miles  an  hour! 

The  Packard  airplane  engine  model  number 


i 
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MAKING    STEEL   CYLINDERS    FOR   THE    LIBERTY    MOTOR 

-5"  B  nmcess  devised  at  the  Ford  works  the  engine  cylinders  are  formed  from  steel  tubing,  healed  and  closed  at  one  en4 

The  steel  water-jackci  covering  is  then  welded  on  electrically 


while  hot. 


5« 
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three,  finished  in  May,  1917,  differed  from  the 
setond  model  only  in  detail,  and  it  was  the  draw- 
ings of  this  third  model,  the  result  of  more  than 
two  years  of  development  and  the  expenditure  of 
$400,000  in  money,  that  the  engineers  took  as 
their  basis  for  the  Liberty  motor.  They  en- 
larged the  piston  displacement,  to  give  more 
power,  but  made  substantially  no  other  changes 
except  in  details.  Such  changes  as  were  made, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Army  engineers,  wre  later 
largely  abandoned  and  a  return  made  to  the 
original  Packard  plans. 

Liberty  motors  are  now  being  manufactured 
complete  by  the  Packard  company,  the  Ford 
Motor  company,  the  Cadillac  company,  the 
Nordyke-Marmon  company,  and  the  Lincoln 
Motor  company.  Parts  are  being  made  by 
numerous  concerns  throughout  the  country. 
Until  recently  all  the  cylinders  were  made  by 
the  Ford  company,  which  devised  a  method  of 
producing  steel  cylinders  out  of  tubing.  No 
steel  cylinders  for  gas  engines  had  ever  been 
made  in  this  country;  all  automobile  engines  and 
all  previous  American  aviation  engines  had  cast- 
iron  cylinders.  Now  the  J.  G.  Brill  company 
of  Philadelphia,  railway  car  builders  who  have 
been  making  shells  for  the  Allies  for  three  or 
four  years,  are  making  some  of  the  Liberty 
motor  cylinders  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to 
that  used  for  making  shells.  A  steel  billet,  al- 
most white-hot,  is  placed  in  a  mould  of  the 
proper  size  for  the  outside  of  the  cylinder;  then 
a  plunger  operated  by  hydraulic  pressure  is 
forced  into  the  steel.  The  result  is  a  steel  cup 
with  thin  walls,  all  ready  to  be  machined  into  a 
finished  cylinder.    After  this  the  sheet  steel  outer 


casing  that  forms  the  space  for  the  water-jadd 
is  attached  by  the  electric-welding  process. 

Liberty  motors  are  made  only  in  tudii 
cylinder  size.  Each  cylinder  has  a  bene  cf  > 
inches  and  the  piston-stroke  is  7  inches.  Th 
cylinders  are  mounted  ictdividually  oii  Ik 
aluminum-alloy  crank-case,  in  two  raws  of  m 
each,  the  angle  between  the  two  rows  bdh^i 
degrees,  instead  of  the  60  degrees  of  standH 
automobile  practice.  It  was  the  iatentioB  i 
first  to  use  magneto  ignition,  on  the  advice  fl 
military  observers  who  had  reported  that  fH 
was  the  only  form  of  ignition  with  wUdi  fin 
peans  were  familiar.  This  was  abandoad 
however,  in  favor  of  the  simpler  and  more  nfidi 
Delco  system,  specially  designed  to  meet  Ih 
problem  of  firing  twelve  cylinders.  There  ai 
two  spark  plugs  in  each  cylinder. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  two  tfpt 
of  Liberty  motor,  "A"  and  "B,"  except  that th 
"  B"  type  is  geared  down  to  1,400  revolutiaiispe 
minute,  from  the  1,800  or  thereabouts  <d  the  "A' 
type.  The  "A"  type  Liberty  motor  has  devri 
oped,  with  the  latest  improved  carburetionsystn 
more  than  450  horsepower;  it  weighs  onlySq 
pounds — ^much  less  than  two  pounds  per  h^ 
power.  Engineers  who  are  experimenung  iW 
the  carbureter  problem  are  confident  ihey  vvillgfl 
it  up  to  500  horsepower  with  no  change  in  dcs^a 
And  the  Liberty  motor  has  met  ^vtry  test,  (oi 
endurance,  reliability,  altitude,  and  ease  of  cofr 
trol,  with  better  results  than  have  been  achieved 
by  any  othe^  aviation  motor  under  similar  t^ 
Even  British  aviation  engineers,  reluctani  ss 
they  are  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  syptwr 
to  the  Rolls-Royce  motor,  concede  this. 


KEEPING  THE  SOLDIER'S  FEET  FIT 


AMERICAN  soldiers  have  always  been  the 
best-shod  soldiers  in  the  world,  as  they 
are  the  best-fed,  and  the  best-paid.  Our 
standard  Army  shoe,  when  we  went  into  the  war, 
was  the  best  military  boot  issued  to  any  army.  For 
field  service  in  France,  however,  with  its  contin- 
lial  rains  and  consequent  mud,  something  even 
better  was  needed.  So  a  board  of  Army  spe- 
cialists— staff  and  line  officers,  enlisted  men  and 
surgeons — studied  the  feet  of  whole  regiments 
and  have  devised  a  new  field  boot  that,  shoe  men 
say,  is  the  most  substantial  and  most  nearly 
water-proof  footwear  ever  made  by  the  million. 

This  new  Army  boot  is  known  as  the  "Per- 
shing" shoe,  because  the  essential  requirements 
of  weight,  durability,  and  protection  against  wet 
were  prescribed  by  General  Pershing  when  he 
sent  word  back  from  France  that  the  soVdkxs  ot 
he  A.E.F.  must  have  new  shoes  for  f\c\d  setv'xw. 


It  has  three  outer  soles— three  thickness  __ 
leather  cut  from  the  best  quality  of  veg^t 
tanned  hides — all  running  the  full  length  d] 
shoe.  These  outer  soles  measure  half  an  in 
total  thickness,  in  addition  to  the  ini 
which  is  of  the  grade  and  weight  of  ordinal^, 
soles.  The  outer  soles  are  metal^astenra^ 
clinched  to  the  inner  sole.  The  heavily 
uppers  are  of  the  best  grade  of  chrome  rc-^tl 
natural  colored  cowhide,  the  most  suhitai 
leather  used  in  shoe  manufacture  an>i*'heft  5 
feature  in  which  these  and  other  bcx>ts  mi 
the  American  Army  differ  from  civilian  fooiv 
that  the  shoes  are  made  up  with  the 
side  of  the  leather  out.  This  gives  the  out 
a  rough  effect  that  is  not  especially  beautiful.  M 
beauty  is  not  the  test  of  a  mih'tary  fwirrS 
\ws\de  of  the  shoe  is  as  smooth  as  rw 


Man  and  His  Machines 
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Protecting  the  sole  of  the 
"Pershing"  shoe  from  wear  is 
a  steel  toe-piece  which  overlaps 
the  edge  of  the  toe.  The  heel 
is  reinforced  with  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped steel  rim  and  the 
sole  is  studded  with  50  steel 
hob-nails.  The  soles  alone 
weigh  more  than  three  pounds; 
a  pair  of  these  shoes  complete, 
of  the  average  8-D  size,  weighs 
five  pounds.  The  Govern- 
ment has  placed  an  order  for 
3,500,000  pairs  of  the  '*  Persh- 
ing" shoes  as  a  beginning! 

This  new  shoe  do;;s  not  take 
the  place  of  the  standard  march- 
ing boot  of  the  American  sol- 
dier, but  is  issued  for  field 
service  in  addition  tothe  march- 
ing shoe  which  is  worn  when  in 
camp  in  this  country  and  for 
marching  overseas.   This  shoe. 


lOOrWtAR   OF    AMERICAN    SOLDIERS 
.\Ih)vl'  is  the  U.  S.  marching  shoe  and  below  the  new  'TtxsVv\«v%»StTN\t^V>^yi<* 
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THE  ENGLISH  SHOE 

known  as  the  **Munson" 
from  the  medical  officer  who 
headed  the  board  that  de- 
vised it  in  1908,  has  for  ten 
years  held  its  place  as  at 
once  the  best-looking,  the 
lightest  weight,  and  the  most 
serviceable  marching  boot 


spread  and  perform  their 
proper  functions,  which 
they  seldom  do.  even  in 
the  most  "common- 
sense*'  shapes  sold  to 
civilians.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  young 
soldier  learns  is  that  he 
needs  a  shoe  a  full  size 
or  so  larger  than  he  has 
been  accustomed'  to 
wearing  in  civilian  life* 
Some  interesting  facts 
concerning  soldiers' feet 


THE   PRUSSIAN   SERVICE 
BOOT 

were  discovered  when 
the  general  inspection 
that  led  up  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  shoe  was 
made  this  year.     Two 

THE  FRENCH  SHOE  <&dow) 


THE  Canadian  shoe 

men  in  every  thousand  re- 
quire shoes  made  to  order; 
they  cannot  be  fitted  in  the 
stock  sizes.  Six  men  out  of 
every  ten  thousand  require 
a  i2'EE  shoe,  the  longest 
and  widest  of  the  regular 
shoe  sizes;   the  same  pro- 


/ 


THE  ITALIAN  SHOE 

issued  to  any  army  in  the 
world.  In  the  average  size 
it  weighs  2  lbs.  5  oz.  to  the 
pair.  The  last — which  has 
been  closely  followed  in  the 
design  of  the  "Pershing" 
boot — is  so  shaped  that  the 
shoe  fits  closely  around  th^ 
heel  and  up  to  the  ball  of 
the  foot,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  forepart  of 
the  shoe  for  the  toes  to 


THE  AUSTRIAN  SHOE 

portion  takea  5-A,  the  short- 
est  and  narrowest  shoe 
One  soldier  was  found  v^i\n 
feet  1 3  inches  long  and  five 
inches  broad.  He  had  never 
worn  shoes  and  had  to  be 
fitted  with  specially  made 
footwear  in  a  ly-EE  sml 
More  soldiers  take  a  7-P 
than  any  of  the  other  siits. 
535  out  of  every  ten  thou- 
sand. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WE  SOLEMNLY  purpose  a  de- 
dsive  victory  of  arms."  In 
these  words,  President  Wilson 
proclaimed  the  new  draft  law 
on  August  31st.  They  are 
more  than*  the  summons  of  America's  manhood 
to  the  fidd  of  war— they  are  the  answer-  to  Ger- 
many's insiiioere  demand  for  our  terms  of  peace. 
"A  decisive  victory  of  arms"  is  now  our  only 
concern:  peace  will  come  automatically  when  the 
victory  of  aims  is  achieved;  and  the  peace  terms 
will  be  such  as  America  and  the  Allies  impose. 
These  wiD  be  tempered  by  such  magnanimity 
as  their  good  sense  and  far-sighted  statesmanship 
suggest,  but  they  will  not  be  the  bargain-counter 
proposab  of  the  unrepentant  autocrats  of  Prussia. 
The  Plfesident's  grace  of  phrase  was  never  so 
fortunatdy  empbyed  as  when  he  wrote  that  line, 
for  it  was  as  true  as  it  was  pithy.  America  has 
usually  been  divided  upon  the  momentous  issues 
of  its  history:  in  this  case,  division  there  is  none. 
Thus  Senator  Lodg^,  in  his  first  speech  as 
Republican  leader  in  Congress,  said  on  August 
23rd:  "No  peace  that  satisfies  Germany  in 
any  degree  can  ever  satisfy  us.  It  cannot  be  a 
negotiated  peace.  It  must  be  a  dictated  peace, 
and  we  and  our  Allies  must  dictate  it." 

And  Samuel  Gompers,  the  leader  of  American 
labor,  at  the  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
British  Government  in  London  on  August  30th, 
after  declaring  that  the  United  States  was  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  to  a  victorious  end 
of  the  war,  said  on  behalf  of  American  labor: 
"  We  found  ourselves  in  the  position  as  to  whether 
it  were  possible  to  live  in  a  worid  dominated  by 
Kaiserism  and  militarism.    American  labor  found 


it  impossible.    We  dare| 
lose.    We  will  win." 

In  concluding  his  pro 
the  President  truly  d 
.  .  .  our  solemn  noti 
we  stand  absolutely  toget] 
tion  and  purpose." 

Now  that   the   Natiorl 
agreed  uix)n  its  object 
arms,    only   two   great 
First,  to  make  sure  each  | 
not  clouded  by  German 
that  every  barrier  be  bn| 
in  the  way  of  the  most 
marshaling  of  our  war-m^ 

Of  propaganda,  one 
does  it  look  toward  a  nJ 
way  peace,  any  peace  exct| 
cisive  victory  of  arms? 

Of  barriers  in  the  wayl 
our  war  machine,  we  shall 
to  face  the  facts  and  the  I 
too  tender  a  regard  for 
personal  ix)sition.    The 
a  good    beginning  with 
air   programme.     Mr. 
complete  the  public  facil 
then  the  clear  duty  of  [ 
move   boldly  to  a   remcl 
followed   by  action,   sho| 
progress  of  our  other 
artillery,  field  artillery.  1 
others.    A   united    peopl| 
crated  to  personal  sacrifk 
that  the  Army,  to  whic 
themselves,  is  doing  to  bd 
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MR.  BR KCKIN RIDGE  LONG 
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Third  Assisianl  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  been  intimately  concerned 
with  that  part  oi  the  w(.)rk  of  the  State  Department  from  which  was  worked 
out  our  pohcy  in  Russia  and  Siberia 


r^v^^-- 


CiKNKKAl.  CHARLES  MANGIN 


iiii 


a 


CunimandiT  of  the  furies  whiLh  si  ruck  the  Gorman  line  near  Soissons  and 
started  the  great  retreat 


The  Britfsh  officer  who  originated  the  method  of  surprfse  attack  without 
prolonged  artillery  preparation  which  has  recently  been  so  soccessfully  used 
in  the  Allied  advance.  General  Byng  commands  the  British  ThiKi  Army 
operatmg  in  the  region  around  the  Drocourt-Qudant  switch  line 


I 


GENERAL  GOURAUD 


3 


The  one-armed  veteran  (central  figure  in  §roup)  to  whom  Marshal  Foch 
assv'^ned  the  task  of  holding  the  line  near  Rheims  with  but  few  troops  so  that 
the  armies  farther  west  and  north  could  be  reinforced  and  enabled  to  crush 
in  the  German  line.  In  executing  this  trying  commission  he  issued  an  order 
of  the  da>'  to  the  French  and  Americans  of  the  Fourth  Army  which  read: 
"\Vc  may  be  attacked  at  any  moment.  ...  No  one  must  look  back*  no  one 
must  recoil  one  step."  Obedience  to  thi$  injunction  made  possible  the  suc^ 
cess  in  the  ChAtcau-Thierry  salient 


The  March  of  Events 


Russia,  Germany's  Last  Hope 

RUSSIA  lies  Germany's  last  hope  of  avert- 
ig  disaster  and  defeat.  Her  chaotic  po- 
tical  condition  opens  the  way  for  whatever 
itation  of  her  vast  material  resources  Ger- 
may  be  astute  enough  to  get,  to  say  nothing 
B  men  — ignorant  and  jxxjr — ^who  may  be 
^ed  or  paid  into  the  military  service  of  the 
r.  This  is  not  only  Germany's  last  hope, 
he  greatest  danger  (save  only  the  danger  of  a 
>tiated"  peace)  that  confronts  the  Allies. 
jyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Russia,  for  the 
>f  the  world  is  largely  in  her  hands.  That 
:  reason  this  issue  of  the  World's  Work  is 
>sian  Manual. 

B  articles  that  comprise  this  issue  were  chosen 
ise  they  interpret  the  outstanding  elements 
te  Russian  problem.  First  of  all,  "Save 
a — Or  Face  Defeat"  tells  in  detail  what 
any  is  doing  there  to  renew  her  strength  for 
var  and  to  secure  her  power  for  the  future 
B  of  the  richest  empires  of  the  earth.  What 
tiilitary  possibilities  are  that  lie  before  the 
litions  on  the  Murman  Coast  and  at  Vladi- 
k  are  next  described.  The  specific  means 
.iich  economic  aid  will  be  extended  to  Russia 
?ven.  The  leaders  and  the  philosophy  of 
Bolshevist  movement  are  portrayed  by  an 
lean  who  spent  a  year  in  intimate  relations 
them.  Professor  Masaryk,  in  an  interview, 
the  aspirations  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  new 
of  which  he  is  the  head  and  which  the 
lean  Government  formally  recognized  as  a 
,erent  on  September  3rd.  The  dramatic 
of  the  Czechoslovak  army,  on  its  romantic 
h  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  told  by  one  of  its 
rs.  The  remarkable  maps  collected  by  Mr. 
.  Martens  condense  the  economic  history  of 
ia  into  pictures  that  can  be  quickly  digested. 


'America's  Probkm  in  Russia 

^HE  part  the  United  States  has  played 
in  determining  what  the  Allies  should  do  in 
Russia  may  seem,  at  first  glance  out  of 
•roportion  to  our  interests  involved  there. 
"or  whatever  was  to  be  done,  we  should  have 
ipply  most  of  the  money,  and,  if  the  very 
:  military  movement  were  undertaken  which 
at  first  proposed,  we  should  ultimately  have 
pply  probably  half  the  men.  And,  of  course, 
ive  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  the  future 
le  Orient,  where  we  have  large  possessions 
a  large  trade.  To  say  nothing  of  our  rela- 
with  the  Russians  themselves,  who  inhabit 
Ki3Cth  of  the  globe  and  who  one  day  will  be 
if  the  strongest  and  richest  of  the  Powers. 


The  Government  at  Wash  ingt oil 
that  it  believes  "  the  war  will  be  wj 
and  this  implies  that  our  energieJ 
concentrated  upon  rushing  all  our  fl 
to  France.  Nevertheless,  it  rl 
there  are  grave  reasons  for  somel 
in  Russia.  These  reasons  appeJ 
the  articles  in  this  magazine.        I 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  tl| 
demands  intervention.  That  is  m 
our  Far  Eastern  Allies.  Japan  hJ 
in  the  premises  which  cannot  be  igJ 
very  existence  will  be  threatened  bl 
Siberia.  Japan  has  always  fearJ 
power.  It  has  been  a  constant  I 
continued  peace  and  safety.  Bui 
many  times  more  menacing  if  it  bl 
Russia:  that  is  but  eighteen  hour  J 
If,  therefore,  we  allow  GermanJ 
Siberia,  we  will  place  Japan,  a  nati 
in  its  histor\'  has  broken  an  intel 
ment,  in  a  position  where  shel 
national  hari  kari.  or  break  from  ll 
side  with  Germany.  China,  hm 
tent  China,  would  also  be  at  thi 
newly  Teutonized  state.  All  of  il 
developed  mineral  wealth — second 
to  that  of  Russia — would  be  at  tl 
new  Alliance.  It  would  not  be  fl 
of  Ham  burg- Bagdad,  but  all  ofl 
one  form  or  another  be  paying  tribfl 
Create  this  situation  in  the  EastI 
be  created  and  the  British  Enip« 
into  dust  almost  overnight,  Foifl 
at  India's  gateway,  il  will  not  befl 
will  throwthe  gates  open  and  herafl 
through.  And  where  is  the  Bntifl 
the  United  Kingdom  is  cut  off  frl 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Geil 
physical  p<:)Ssession  of  Siberia  M 
turn  it  into  a  (jerman  colony.  I 
would  be  suicide  as  the  diflfererB 
their  conflicting  natures  would  I 
East  into  a  seething  turmoil.  Bui 
process  of  peaceful  penetratioiB 
influence  would  be  predominant  al 
of  the  country  turned  to  GermanB 


Russia,  Japan,  and  the  UrI 

T  APAN  itself,  on  the  other  hanl 
I  the  cause  of  a  gcxxi  deal  of  thj 
I  delay  in  determining  the  polij 
•^  States  in  Russia.  Once  the  jl 
Siberia,  would  they  ever  come ooJ 
in.  would  the  Russians  act  towarl 
tional  enemies,  and  so  defeat  thI 
Allied  expedition?  I 


The  March  of  Events 


not  ceased.  The  crux  of  the  plan  is  a  gigan- 
envelopment.  The  south  is  well  fixed,  the 
:  curving  widely  about  the  German  left  from 
^on  to  the  Ailette.  Step  by  step  the  British 
throwing  a  similar  loop  about  the  German 
It.  At  the  proper  time  the  jaws  of  the  pin- 
;  will  begin  to  close.  Then  will  the  Germans 
eat  or  be  destroyed.  Thus  they  will  be 
3wn  back  to  the  old  Hindenburg  line,  their 
ale  thoroughly  shaken,  weaker  in  men  by 
-e  than  a  million,  poorer  in  material  by  two 
iisand  guns  and  countless  shell,  victor  only  in 

erience 

itid  only  defeat  in  191 9  to  look  forward  to! 


The  Red  Cross  in  China 

rHE  war  has  widened  many  a  horizon  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  nations,  per- 
haps of  our  own  the  most  conspicuously 
dl.  But  none  appeals  more  strongly  to  our 
ginations  than  the  discoveries  we  are  making 
he  real  character  of  the  Chinese.  They  have 
lioned  the  externals  of  their  life  so  differently 
n  ours  that  we  have  come  to  assume  that  the, 
us.  oddity  of  their  dress  and  architecture 

mode  of  living  indicate  a  habit  of  mind  and 
ing  equally  foreign  to  our  own.     But  daily 

evidence  appears  that  they  are  one  with  all 
ikind  in  their  thoughts  and  emotions.  Their 
lane  impulses  are  as  strong  as  ours,  and, 
re  they  have  opportunity,  express  themselves 
generously.  The  following  letter  from  Presi- 
t  Wilson  to  the  Chairman  of  the  American 

Cross  strikingly  attests  this  brotherhood  of 
1: 


13  August,  1 9 18. 
WHrTE  House, 
Washington. 
DEAR  Mr.  Davison: 

y  attention  has  been  called  to  the  very  interesting 

significauit  fact  that  about  twenty-five  thousand 

ens  of  China  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic, 

particularly  in  Shanghai,   Canton,  and  Hankow, 

!  become  associate  members  of  the  Red  Cross  and 

liberal  assistance  was  given  by  the  President  of 

ftepublic,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  associates, 

leveral  Governors  of  the  Provinces.     I  hope  that 

^tll  know  some  channel  through  which  you  can 

f  proper  occasion  express  my  very  deep  personal 

&st  in  this  circumstance  and  my  great  gratification 

so  many  citizens  of  China  should  have  thus  asso- 

I  ihtmselves  with  us  in  the  grtat  work  of  the 

Cordbtly  and  sincerely  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 


P.  Davison^  Chairmiin, 


The  Japanese  Amb^ 

BY  AN  error  as  inexplicab 
the  World's  Work  last| 
*   his  predecessor's  name 
the  present  Japanese  AmbassadI 
His  Excellency,  Viscount  Kikujl 


Thel.W.W.AsAnAgentof 

A  MAN  i^  a  fcKil  to  f\^ 
rag!"  exclaimed  a 
of  the  Industrial  Wg 
not  long  ago,  pointinl 
flag,     This  gentleml 
100  men  whom  an  American 
convicted  of  seditious  conspiraJ 
can  jury  has  sentenced  to  varj 
penitentiary.     It  is  well  that 
stand  precisely  the  offenses  wl 
these  heavy   punishments. 
osophy  that  directs  the  impuls 
Haywood  stripe?    We  should  I 
in  the  first  place,  they  demail 
cessation  of  the  war.    They  denl 
national  enterprise,  the  greates[ 
engaged  in,  as  a  "war  of  capita 
tection  of  Wall  Street  loans  and  I 
They  and  their  14,000  followed 
everything  in  their  power  to  jua 
which  was  made  in  a  letter  to  [ 
wood,  head  of  the  L  W.  W.,  thl 
good  will  of  the  German  peofT 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  ouj 
been  proved  that  at  the  time  Lc 
were  planning  the  destruction  | 
government,  these  mercenaries 
corresponding  with  1.  W^  W.  Id 
avowed  purposes  of  the  K  W.  \\| 
viki  are  identical;  both  demanJ 
of  all  constitutional  governmenf 
of  all  industry''  by  the  class  to  f 
bers  belong.     This  class  con  si  I 
skilled   laborers  and   anarchist! 
number  is  vastly  smaller  here  th 
social  conditions  more  settled, 
ment  well-organized,  or  we  on 
in  serious  danger  of  falling  into  I 
disciples  of  destruction.     Nev^ 
have  proved,  they  are  sufficie 
numbers  and  organization  serix] 
our  industry. 

Is  there  any  connection  betwl 
the  1.  W.  W.?  On  January,  ijf 
cher,  Counseiller  General  of  tl^ 
sent  a  letter  to  his  agents  in  Amd 
"agents  to  carry  on  destructive^ 
cruited  among  the  workin?,u\^w| 


The  World's  Work 

0  telL  how-  Charles  Lambert,  a  prominent  I.  W^  W.  tc 
i  cooperated  which  was  read  at  the  Chicago  triaK  boasted  iba 
nt  Germany  his  Drganization*s  campaign  of  sabotage  for  5«v 
president  of  eral  years  had  amounted  to  an  annual  loss  of  tei 
^w  York,  de-  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.     There  hav 

1  him  half  a  been  immense  losses  in  lumber  from  incendiar 
11  ton  dollars  fires  and  such  occurrences  have  been  paiticularl| 
rnment   war  frequent  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  w^here  sprac 

e^^sential    for    airplanes    is    obtained.      In    th 

W.  seem  to  northern  part  of  Idaho  the  number  of  workers  ck 

,e  1.  W.  W.  Government  contracts  has  been  reduced  by  haU 

ces  an  a^ree-  Workers  in  airplane  factories  have  made  fauh; 

it  at  will."  parts  so  that  on  its  first  flight  the  machine  wcmk 

t  at  em  en  t    of  fail  and  cause  the  complete  wreckage  of  the  m$ 

.  ,  is  obliged  plane  and  the  death  of  the  aviator     Could  Voi 

intinuanceof  Papen  or  Boy-ed  think  up  anything  better  thaj 

yifor  ...  if  this?    They  have  destroyed  crops  in  the  field 

ip  he  is  Ittst."  and  barns,  and  have  placed  pieces  of  metal  in  th 

organ  pub-  harvesting  machinery  and  dynamite  in  sheaves o 

ecutors  and  wheat;  they  have  destroyed,  bruised,  and  mhsm 

wo  hundred  large  quantities  of  fruit.     They  have  mispUoa 

le    verdict/'  signal  lights  and  put  sand  in  the  journal  boxes 05 

(sf  terrorism  railroads.    They  have  destroyed  mining  macbtfi 

ifrightenthe  ery.  and  in  the  summer  of  1917  they  caused! 

methods  of  shut-down  of  the  copper  mines  in  Arizona^  remit 

le.     In  hxkS,  ing  in  a  loss  in  output  of  100,000,000  prmndsa 

}  the  Anicri-  that  necessary  metal     They  have  incited  strike 

[>ntrolof  the  among  other  places,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mm 

letter  which  nesota  mines,  and  in  Bridgeport.  Waterbur)',  aw 

ontained  in-  NewHaven  munitionplants.and  they  haveindsd 

FM3se  as  sup-  ftjod  riots  in  New  York.     Norman   IT  WUte, 

1  gain  access  April  19.  1918.  testified  before  the  Militin*  Af" 

>}n  vent  ions,  fairs  Committee  that  800  L  W.   W.'s  had  heo^ 

le  !.  W.  \V.  discovered  in  a  plot  to  effect  a  :f;Trikc  in  a  Se^ 

t  three  years  Jersey  plant  where  vital  mihtary  supplies 

icuit\'  in  de-  manufactured. 

laimed  their         Whether  the  1 .  W.  W.  are  the  allies  of  Ge 

Axirk  of  the  is  not  the  important  point.     What  is  clear  is 

1  have  made  both  agencies  are  working  to  the  same  end. , 

itting  fire  to  should  show  as  little  mercy  to  internal  a^l 

bridges;  the  caught  committing  these  acts  as  to  the  Hufi^ 

nd  are  am-  destroy  women  and  children  and  who 

A  letter  of  annihilate  democratic  civiliiation. 


IT  RULES  OF  AN  INSURANI 
'ANY  TREASURER 


in^  of  the 
f  the  Metro- 
]ompanv  is 
.11.  Ecker 
1  hese  have 
irs  past  and, 
e  \\e  vs  well 


qualified  to  talk  on  investments.     Mis  ad^i 
individuals  can  be  summed  up  in  these 

(i)  Buy  Govemmcnt  Bonds. 
(2)  Select  only  investments  that  fit  you. 
(\)  Take  as  good  advice  in  rc^rd  to  vour  iq 
ments  as  you  do  in  other  business  fnatlets^ 
(4)   Diversify  your  holdings  to  ifrrcf^  - 


The  Investment  Rules  of  an  Insurance  Company  Treasurer 


"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety." 
Don't  buy  issues  recommended  by  friends. 
Start  with  safe  securities,  so  you  will  not  have 
ke  up  a  loss  of  principal  from  interest. 

x>rding  to  Mr.  Ecker,  the  fourth  of  these 

regarding  diversification  of  investments, 
not  apply  at  the  present  time.    He  says: 

investment  problem  was  never  so  easy  as 
se  days.  The  answer  begins  and  ends  with: 
Government  Bonds.'  It  is  the  only  form 
.restment  in  which  one  can  afford  not  to 
1  the  risk. 

ivestments,   like  clothes,"   continued   Mr. 
;  "should  be  selected  to  fit  the  individual. 

is  suitable  for  one  may  be  inappropriate 
nother.    A   business   man   not   dependent 

the  income  may  select  something  quite 
;nt  from  those  otherwise  circumstanced. 
I  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  spread  the  risk, 
•sity  of  traffic  insures  lasting  prosperity  to 
road — ^when  some  classes  of  freight  are  light, 
5  are  heavy  and  the  business  constant. 
^ity  in  investment  accomplishes  the  same 

lost  men  make  money  in  one  line  of  business 
Dse  money  in  another.  They  are  wont  to 
t  wisely  on  the  business  matters  with  which 
ire  familiar,  but  fall  into  the  error  of  acting 
their  own  judgment  in  matters  of  which 
have  no  knowledge  or  experience.  You 
safely  conclude  that  the  man  who  said, 
all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  watch  the 
t/  knew  all  about  some  one  business  and 
o  situated  that  he  could  capably  perform 
iservation  of  that  business.  Most  investors 
►t  put  all  their  accumulations  in  a  business 
know  all  about,  and  such  advice  lamentably 
when  we  have  only  human  judgment  to 
d  upon  to  select  the  basket. 
few  instances  like  the  man  who  put  all  his 
5s  in  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
)ad  stock,  illustrates  the  fallibility  of  human 
lent  in  this  respect.  Through  a  period  of 
this  man  had  observed  the  stock  advance 
lue  and  had  come  to  have  so  much  confi- 
in  its  future  that  upon  his  death  he  trusteed 
come  and  prohibited  his  trustees  from  selling 
tock.  The  result  was  that  his  dependents 
le  almost  penniless  and  without  income. 
is  not  only  wise  to  spread  the  risk  in  making 
ments  but  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
'.  This  is  the  practice  followed  by  corpora- 
Their  investments  are  made  upon  tried 
stablished  rules  of  selection,  but  then  they 
)t  forgotten;  the  enterprises  continue  to  be 
ftd  carefully.  Even  if  in  bonds  ( 
nth  substantial  equiti 
been  paid  through 


such  bonds  as  are  classified  as  sea 
— even  those  investments  are  not  | 
and  forgotten.    The  analyst  is 
paring  the  results  of  the  businesi 
periods  and  with  those  of  otheiT 
prises.    Anything  suggesting  suspi] 
studied  and  investigated.    Some 
small  sacrifice  saves  an  ultimate 

"The  case  of  a  woman  ownl 
on  what  was  at  one  time  probaj 
retail  cross  street  in  New  York  [ 
vestment  conditions  sometimes 
values  were  at  their  maximum, 
a  huge  profit  on  her  investmeni 
receiving  from  one  tenant  a  nel 
than  she  could  safely  get  on  the  [ 
if  invested  in  other  securities,     Al| 
this   property.    Then   there   car 
shifting  of  location  in  the  retail  | 
did  not  see  it  coming  in  time  tc 
property  fell  in  value  to  one  thirl 
had  been  offered.     In  fa^l*  for  so 
unsalable  at  any  price  in  reason. 
vacated  at  the  end  of  the  leasel 
trend  of  business  up  town,  and  sh| 
out  an  income.     From  affluence, 
almost  to  want  through  the  misfol 
all  her  eggs  in  one  basket  and  bei| 
in  watching  the  basket. 

"The  most  prolific  source  of  [J 
speaking  from  experience  and  obJ 
from  investments  made  at  the  f 
friends.     Not  by  any  means  arel 
character  confined  to  widows  or  th| 
in  financial  matters  who  suddenly 
in  possession  of  funds  for  invest! 
rare  exception  to  find  an  individul 
a  large  or  small  way,  but  suRkicT 
to  have  had  some  means  to  invq 
been  the  victim  of  that  sort  of 
dence.     I  do  not  refer  to  dishone 
friends,  I  eliminate  all  such  and  ii| 
well-meaning  friends;  those  witl 
of  their  own  which  they  thorou^ 
or  one  in  which  they  themselves 
interest.    Nine  out  of  ten  of  suc| 
fail. 

"As  it  takes  a  long  time  to  rl 
interest  a  loss  of  principal,  even  w| 
is  above  the  safe  yield  rate,  the 
seek  safety  first,  and  carefully  extd 
into  the  different  fields.    As  ex| 
tended,  some  speculative  investr 
be  out  of  place  in  conservative  prc| 
total  holdings;  but   investment 
'used  with  speculation,  and  onlj 
determine  from  his  own  cirj 
he  can  afford  to  take." 


of  Promotion 

>erty  Bonds  with  Their  Get-Rich-Quick  Schemes 

^ORGR  GRAHAM  RICE 

Quick   Crooks  Who  Now  See  in  the  Seventeen  MBlil 
's  a  Golden  Opportunity—The  New  Schemes 
Lve  De\'ised  to  Fleece  the  Pubh'c 


BY 

LOUIS  GURNTHER 

1  Juhn  K.  Bamt??,  the  Fjniincy  Fditar  dl  tbt  WoVifiV  WoVKl 


n  order  for 
g  to  Genrge 
a  check  in 
n( stilled  l)im 
L  purchased, 
2  man  wrote 
om  Rice: 

iend  \ou  thi^ 
coiinl.    ,    .    . 

I  revise  \r5ur 
if  my  valued 
o  thu  i^xtenl 
hem  with  niL' 

II  be  HKide  of 
ill  bu  prenter 
Jend  poinl  uf 
ser\ed  til  tile 
a  me  lime  ihi.' 
rnings  uf   hi> 

iseJ  jnd  nai 
ibt  of  the  Lul- 
rL"cummt.'nd:i- 
vould  iriLlude 
Motor.  Aetna 

s  of  the  K^t- 
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have  available  the  quick  purchase  of  a  good  siicd 
block  of  Rice  Oil." 

It  is  open  season  for  hunting  Liberty  Bonds 
for  the  get- rich-quick  pirates  of  promotion.   While 
the  reputable  investment  banker  is  devotinf?  i 
^ood  part  of  his  time  to  selling  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  is  only  offering  other  securities  when  the 
rmvernment   says  they  are   ''not   incompatible 
with    the    national    interest*'    these    crooks  are 
olTering  their  fake  promotion  issues  broadcast 
and  are  getting  Liberty  Bonds  away  fmm  ufh 
trained   investors   by   holding   out    protniic>  of 
t'normous  returns  on  the  stofT  they  offer     Whdi 
it  is  realized  that  there  are  more  than  i7,oa\twa 
Liberty  Bond  owners  of  the  first  three  k>ans,ai 
compared  with  not  more  than  4t)o,ooo  known 
bondholders  in  this  country  previoys  to  the  war, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  get-rich-quick  promolcf 
is  directing  his  efforts  toward  these  new  investiir^. 
I  le  is  practising  all  the  tricks  known  to  his  trade, 
and  originating  new  ones,  to  bag  this  eas. 
I  he  prospects  are  for  the  best  hunting;  i 
ever  seen.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  f 
Graham  Rice,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
every  phase  of  get-rich-quick  promotion, 
join  the  hunt. 

A  man  from  Ohio  who  trusted  a  Liberty  Borf 
t<>  Rice  was  not  as  successful  as  the  Indiana  ttiia 
in  getting  it  back  from  him.  This  man  setit  to 
bond  in  with  an  order  for  some  New  Vork  Sl^ 
I'xchange  stock  and  informed  Rice  that  Oii 
ccipt  of  statement  he  would  j^end  draft  for 
full  amount  due  and  Rice  could  return  the 
and  stock.  Rice  immediately  reported  the  s 
as  bought,  and  the  Ohio  man.  on  Februan,'  i 
this  )'ear,  sent  a  New  York  draft  in  payii' 
On  July  3tst,  six  months  later,  he  had 
neither  the  stock  nor  his  Liberty  Bond. 

It  was  for  this  and  other  sim(lar  offenses 
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Rice  was  arrested  on  July  29th  by  Federal  author- 
ities, charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
and  a  few  days  later  by  the  New  ^'ork  District 
Attorney's  office,  charged  with  larceny,  lie  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  bail,  and  at  this  writing  is 
still  doing  business,  although  it  seems  likely  that 
a  fraud  order  will  be  issued  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment excluding  him  from  the  use  of  the  mails 

rice's  previous  record 

This  is  not  Rice's  first  offense.  Ills  record  in 
the  field  of  crooked  finance  is  a  long  one.  He  has 
playea  the  game  in  the  face  of  the  law  for  years, 
and  once  before  the  arm  of  the  law  closed  around 
him  for  his  operations  in  this  field,  and  he  spent 
a  time,  in  191 1,  peeling  potatoes  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  But  that  is  by  no  means  his  total 
criminal  record.  He  started  as  a  boy  of  nineteen 
stealing  from  his  father.  His  full  story  is  here 
told  for  it  illustrates  the  character  and  methods 
of  that  class  of  dealers  in  securities  who  should 
be  shunned  as  poison  by  investors.  1  le  is  a 
headmaster  of  the  get-rich-quick  promotion  game 
and  his  methods  arc  copied  by  the  others  who  are 
now  out  after  Libertx'  Bonds. 

Rice  was  born  as  Jacob  S.  Herzig.  of  respected 
Jewish  parents,  who  could  give  him  every  advan- 
tage of  educatioiT  he  desired.  But  he  early 
showed  a  predilection  for  the  race  track  and  other 
forms  of  gambling.  It  was  to  pay  his  racing 
bets  that  he  began  stealing  from  his  father;  anJ 
to  protect  himself,  the  senior  Herzig  had  to  have 
his  boy  arrested.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  New  ^'ork  State  Reforma- 
tory, however,  failed  to  change  ihe  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  youth.  Less  than  three  years  later 
he  was  again  before  the  bar  of  justice,  charged 
with  forgery,  and  again  his  father  was  the  victim. 
He  had  by  this  time  shown  his  tendency  to  adopt 
new  names,  for  now  he  had  the  alias  of  Joseph 
Hart.  He  was  sentenced  to  six  years  and  six 
months  of  hard  labor  in  State  Prison,  and  Justice 
Goff,  in  committing  him,  said  that  because  of  his 
education  he  was  a  "dangerous  criminal." 

Twice  previous  to  this  year  Rice  has  been  ar- 
rested for  using  the  mails  to  defraud;  once  when 
his  Maxim  &  Gay  race-track  "tipping"  establish- 
ment was  closed  in  1903,  and  again  when  his 
B.  H.  Scheftels  &  Company  bucket  shop  in  New 
York  was  raided  by  the  Federal  authorities  in 
1910.  It  was  then  that  Rice  was  sentenced  to 
Blackwell's  Island  Penitentiary  for  a  year.  In 
connection  with  that  case  he  pleaded  guilty  (jf 
an  attempt  to  bribe  the  jury;  and  in  divorce 
proceedings  brought  against  him  by  one  of  his 
wives,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  he  had  com- 
niitted  bigamy  by  not  taking  the  trouble  to  secure 
his  legal  f rec^lom  from  a  former  s 
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Indian  Camp  Manhattan 
As  Vou  Like  It  Mining 
Stray  Dog  Manhattan. 
[jiU  Dillon  Gold  field     . 
Jumping  J iick  Manhattan. 
Fairvicw  Hailstone  Mining  I 
Furnace  Creek  South  Exteif 
Rag!<?'s  Nest  Fatrview  . 
Great  Bend  Consolidated 

Total   ... 

Goodwin  and  I 

R^iwhide  Coalilion  . 
Kawhide  Queen,      .     . 
Fly  Central  Copper  Co. 
Uovard  Consolidated    . 
S^turh  Quincy  Mining  Co.. 
Lmma  Conioli  dated  Cop  pel 


Total 


Appalachian  Oil 
Rice  Oil  .      .      ,      .      . 
JopHn  Ore  &  Speller     . 
Inrt^mationa!  Mines  Deveid 
l.;impazf>s  Silver  Mines  Co.| 
Jumbfj  Extension     .      . 
Nevada  Triumph  Mining  i 

Total   .      ,      ,      . 
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RICE  S    LATEST 
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it  all  the  second  time,  and  very  carefully,  does  he 
realize  that  there  is  not  one  statement  of  fact 
in  the  whole  thing  on  which  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  stock  could  be  based.  Rice's  game 
is  to  paint  such  an  entrancing  picture  of  the 
future  that  people  will  not  think  of  the  facts  of 
the  present.  Any  one  who  has  lost  money  ia 
Rice's  promotions  would  have  a  hard  time  to 
fmd  in  his  literature  any  place  where  he  had  ac- 
tually misrepresented  the  stock.  He  is  too  shrewd 
for  that.  For  one  thing,  he  never  issues  a  com* 
prehensive  financial  statement  of  any  of  his 
companies.  He  indulges  freely  in  opinions, 
promises,  and  exaggerations.  These  are  the 
totils  with  which  he  ensnares  his  victims.  And 
they  are  the  common  tools  of  all  get-rich-quick 
promoters. 

One  of  Rice's  most  frequently  used  and  most 
misleading  tricks  is  his  statement  that  "ample 
finances''  are  assured  to  his  companies  through 
the  ''underwriting"  by  him  of  so  many  shares 
of  stock  at  a  certain  price  less  5  per  cent,  com* 
mission.  This  simply  means  that  if  enough 
suckers  can  be  found  to  buy  the  stock  at  that 
price,  he  will  sell  it  to  them  and  take  the  com- 
mission. He  can  even  say  in  connection  with  this 
"unde^^^Titing"  that  the  money  is  being  supplied 
"  as  fast  as  called  for  by  oflricials  of  the  company" 
—he  being  the  controlling  official  and  certain 
not  to  call  for  it  unless  it  suited  his  purpose. 
But  then  there  is  what  Rice  calls  ** ownership 
stock."  which  is  the  stock  that  goes  lo  the 
promoters,  the  proceeds  of  which  never  reach 
the  company's  treasury.  The  man  who  send$ 
in  his  money  for  stock  cannot  tell  whether  it 
goes  into  Rice's  pocket  or  to  the  company,   H 

ADVICE   TO  INVESTORS — BUY  OIL   STCKIKS 

Rice's  newspaper  runs  many  columns  on  good 
bonds  and  reputable  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  Curb  market  securities.  Thus  does  he 
camouflage  his  paper  He  will  devote  the  front 
page  to  a  Liberty  Loan  appeal,  with  his  offer 
to  take  subscriptions  without  charge;  give  se%?en 
pages  to  prophecy  of  the  good  things  that  ihe 
fixing  of  the  price  of  silver  by  the  Govemmcnl 
means  for  the  silver  mining  companies,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  two  of  his  silver  promotiaul 
under  such  headings  as  "Lampaasos  Vidd  |3 
Per  Cent.  Net/'  although  that  company  is  not 
earning  a  cent  of  profit  and  most  likely  will  x\cvia 
pay  a  dividend,  and  "Internationa!  Min^s  a 
Fine  Speculation."  although  that  ppDmotion 
dates  back  more  than  four  years  and  Rice  U 
still  talking  of  its  being  "on  the  eve  of  extoo^i^ 
development"— which  mcam  that 
have  not  begun;  give  a  page  to  each  of 
promotionSp  and  on  the  Ian  pn 
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tonal  "Forecast"  urge  his  readers  to  '*Buy  the 
oils.  .  .  .  Don't  be  afraid  to  embark  in 
either  the  silvers  or  the  oils."  Or  the  front  page 
may  be  devoted  to  War  Savings  Stamps,  with  a 
beautiful  essay  on  thrift,  signed  by  George 
Graham  himself,  into  which  creeps  such  state- 
ments as:  "investment  possibilities  were  never 
more  appealing  than  at  this  moment";  and 
among  the  issues  that  one  should  buy  after  sub- 
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RICE,   THE    PATRIOT 

Front  page  of  Rice's  sixteen-page  paper  which  he  would  send 
free  to  any  prospective  sucker  despite  what  he  says  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page.  This  offer  to  take  subscriptions  for 
Liberty  Bonds  without  charge  was  camouflage  to  cover  the 
alluring  predictions  made  inside  regarding  his  latest  mining 
and  oil  promotions.  It  was  for  keeping  money  sent  him  to 
buy  a  Liberty  Bond  that  Rice  was  arrested  recently 

scribing  for  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  come  first  "the  oils,  the  metal  mining 
securities/'  then,  "the  equipment  issues,  the 
steeis,  the  motors,  the  airplanes,  and,  indeed, 
peace  stocks  and  war  stocks  alike." 

UTOtallVp  however,  the  front  page,  as  well  as 
e  back,  says:     "  Buy  the  Oil  Stocks,"  in  large 
type,  for,  ** above  all,  the  oil-producing  companies 
are  now  prospering  as  never  before  as  a  result  of 
aU  wtodi  makes  tt  iX)ssible  at  this 
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LOW  dwindled  to  ^.150  acres,  it  would  cost,  at 

€y  cents  an  acre,  only  $^  1 9  a  year  to  control  them. 
T^hat  is  a  fair  figure  for  Rice  to  be  paying  for 
mething  on  which  to  base  a  $5,000,000  promo- 
ion-     The  following  stories  indicate  the  difficulty 

hat  a  promotion  of  his  might  have  to  get  even 
"that  sum  from  Rice. 

A  well-driller  operating  in  the  Kentucky  fields 
i-ecently  had  a  rig  to  sell    All 
he   wanted  for  it  was  $1,500. 

Rice  learned  of  his  desire  to  sell, 
and  sent  a  man  to  see  him  with 
a   proposition  to  purchase  the 

outfit  for  §2. 500  in  stock  of  his 

oil  company.  But  the  hard- 
headed  Kenluckian  was  shrewd 

enough  to  refuse.     He  inquired 

of  Rice's  representative  why  the 

company  could    not    raise  the 

small  sum  of  $1,500,  and  Rice's 

man  admitted  that  his  em- 
ployer did  not  have  the  cash  to 

spare,  but  expected  to  make  it 

out  of  the  sale  of  stock. 

The  man  who  did  drill  the 

lest  wells  for  the  Rice  Oil  Com- 
pany later  under  contract,  had 

$1,100  due  him  which  he  tried 

to  collect.     Two  managers  had 

left  the  company  because  they 

were    doubtful    about    getting 

their  pay,  and   the  driller  had 

become  a  bit  uneasy.     S,  M, 

Herzig  the  new  manager,  gave 

him   six    drafts    covering   the 

amount,  which  were  to  be  pre- 
sented on    six   different   days. 

He  presented  them  according  to 

directions   and    they  all    came 

back  unpaid. 
No  wonder   Rice  this    year 

organized  a  new  oil  company, 

with  leaseholds  on  6.^58  acres  in 

Kentucky  (probably  part  of  the 

Rice  Oil's  original  holdings)  and 

started  selling  stock  at  10  cents 

a  share,  saying  that  "any  one 

who  buys  Appalachian  Oil  need 

not  be  satisfied  with  a  J 00  per 

cent,  advance  in  quotations,  but 

should  hold  the  stock  pending 
.  the  results  of  complete  develop- 
ment operations,  with  a  view  to 

taking  out  profits  running  inta 

the  thousands  of  per  cent." 
Rice  has  not  yet  made  the 

success  of  oil  stock  promoting 

that  he  has  in  the  mining  field. 
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It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  he  would  enter  the 
(hI  field,  for  he  is  a  shrewd  merchant  and  alwav 
has  on  hand  the  class  of  stocks  that  arc  in  create 
public  demand.  If  permitted  to  goon,  he  un 
doubtedly  will  find  some  way  of  "rigging"  tb^ 
market  price  for  his  oil  stocks  up  to  high  levels 
and  attracting  more  suckers.  In  his  ability  an  '~ 
daring',  in  this  particular,  Rice  probably  excelj 
every  other  get-rich-quick  pra 
moter.  Most  of  them  want  to' 
keep  their  stocks  out  of  the 
market  so  there  will  be  no  em^f 
barrassingcomparisfjns  betweeii" 
the  offering  price  and  the  mar- 
ket level  The  securities  bought 
from  them  can  never  be  resold. 
Rice  can  make  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  his  stocks  have  a  mar- 
ket, and  some  of  his  greatest 
"killings"  have  been  due  to  his 
ability  tomanipulate  the  marke 
in  his  mining  shares.  In  tha 
field  he  can,  for  instance,  pro 
duce  reports  from  C,  S,  HerzigJ 
"  the  noted  mining  expert  of  in- 
ternational standing"  —  whichj 
makes  one  smile  when  they 
call  Rice's  real  name. 
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GEORGE   GRAHAM   RICE 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  get- 
nch-qukk  operators 


Rice's  operations  in  the  fieldj 
of  mining  promotion— ^ the  mosti 
interesting  period  of  his  career 

show  the  lengths  to  which  the 
get-rich-quick  pirates  go  to  rob 
the  public.    Eariy  in  the  presentl 
century  Tonopah  and  GoidfieldJ 
mountain  camps  tucked  away  in] 
the  desert  of  southern  Nevada, J 
were  startled  into  life  by  the  dh 
covery  of  rich  gold  deposits  inl 
their   neighborhood.     At    oncej 
they  sprang  into  national  prom- 
inence, and  a  human  invasion  d 
gold  hunters   fell   upon   than,! 
Along  with  those  who  came  toj 
dig  for  gold  came  also  anotherj 
kind  of   fortune  hunter — those] 
who  saw  an  easier  way  of  get*! 
ting  gold  than  digging  for  it.f 
Among  these  was  George  Gra-f 
ham  Rice. 

When   Rice  struck  Goldfiek 
lie   was  broke.     He  soon  sav^rj 
that  Goldfield  was  in  neivl  of  ail 
press  agent ;  it  wanted  t  h 
world  to  know  what  -i  1 
lis  it  was  becomin 
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started  a  news  bureau,  and  with  it  he  soon  had 
developed  a  new  method  for  the  exploitation  of  his 
fellow  men.  By  boosting  new  mining  enterprises 
on  fake  news  he  was  making  more  money  than 
he  ever  did  following  the  races. 

FAKE   NEWS    BUREAU 

There  was  no  dearth  of  matenal  for  a  news 
bureau  such  as  Rice  conducted.  Goldfield  was 
filled  with  people  who  had  chosen  the  easy  path 
■to  fortune  of  organizing  mining  companies  into 
which  they  could  inveigle  the  money  of  the  stay- 
at-home  mining  enthusiasts.  For  these  men. 
Rice,  by  issuing  exaggerated  stories  of  the  value 
of  their  properties,  acted  as  "capper.''  And  he 
charged  a  good  fee.  If  he  could  not  get  it  in 
cash,  then  hi^  patrons  could  pay  with  a  good 
block  of  their  mining  stock.  Rice  would  im- 
mediately offer  these  stocks  on  the  market, 
anticipating  the  demand  his  fake  press  work 
would  create.  If  Goldfield  was  unable  to  absorb 
them,  there  always  remained  the  larger  mining 
stock  market  of  San  Francisco.  He  always 
hurried  to  cash  in  his  profits. 

Many  newspapers  ran  Rice's  fake  mining  news. 
In  the  first  place  it  cost  them  nothing  to  get  it, 
and  secondly,  its  publication  contributed  ma- 
terially toward  getting  the  lion's  share  of  the  great 
volume  of  mining  stock  advertising  which  was 
then  coming  from  Goldfield.  The  gold  b(X)m  was 
in  full  swing  and  everything  was  running  smoothly 
for  Rice,  but  still  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
profits  from  his  news  bureau,  and  he  started  in 
connection  with  it  an  advertising  agency  as  a 
means  to  increase  not  only  his  profits  but  his 
prestige  with  the  newspapers.  By  controlling 
Goldfield's  advertising,  he  was  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  dictate  to  the  newspapers,  who  were 
unaware  that  in  distant  Nevada  their  corres- 
pondent and  principal  advertising  patron  was  a 
former  convict. 

Rice  says  he  made  §125,000  out  of  his  press 
work  and  his  Goldfield  and  Tonapah  Advertising 
Agency.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  However,  his  profits 
were  small  compared  with  the  millions  of  dollars 
his  fake  mining  news  lured  into  the  innumerable 
fake  Nevada  mining  stocks.  We  have  Rice's 
own  statement  over  his  signature  that  there  was 
none  other  as  much  as  himself  responsible  for  the 
public  dropping  more  than  $200,000,000  in  Neva- 
da mining  stocks.  In  the  announcement  of  his 
serial  "My  Adventures  With  Your  Money." 
which  appeared  in  191 1,  he  declared  that  the 
pec^ie  never  had  a  chance  in  buying  mining  stocks 
after  he  had  so  boldly  and  unscrupulously  roped 
themiii^ 

lecttie  .of  kn,  inveterate  gambling  habits 


Rice  soon  became  acquain| 
the  major  domo  of  Goldf 
of  the  intimacy  between! 
developed  which  resulted  F 
the  L.  M.  Sullivan  TruJ 
by  which  they  planned 
money  that  was  pourind 
claims  that  he  furnished  f| 
with  which  this  trust  con 
more  likely  that  Sullivaj 
for  the  Palace  Bar  was 
was  the  brains  of  the  comi 
in  the  get-rich-quick  prJ 
cover  of  the  Sullivan  Trusl 
to  fool  the  people  into  belil 
with  a  bank  when  theyf 
from  the  company*    One 
in  fast  succession  was  proi 
advertising    the    trust    c| 
doing  such  a  large  busir 
stocks   as   to   dominate 
which  Goldfield  had  org^ 
its  securities. 

1  hrough  his  daring  opt] 
more  reputable  element 
with  his  plans:  they  were  | 
to  Goldfield  and  to  Nev 
was   not    familiar   with 
John  Sparks  was  lured 
presidency  of  his  variuuJ 
order  to  give  them  a  ciJ 
The  companies  that  the  S| 
promoted  were  the  Eagle 
view  Hailstone  Mining, 
As    You    Like    It,    IndiJ 
Jumping  Jack  Manhattan| 
and  the  Furnace  Creek 
Company.     The  stock  of  | 
publicly  offered  in  Ncw^ 
&Co.,  members  of  the  Ne\| 
It  has  always  been  a  myj 
this  reputable  firm  to  actj 

George  Graham  Rice 
upon  advertising  to  sell  h| 
ing  already  acquired  excep 
lator.  he  succeeded  in  *'r| 
up  to  high  prices  in  the 
assistance  of  this  churninl 
additional  bait  to  the  urT 
investor.     He  could  keep  | 
cards  as  long  as  more  si[ 
the  Sullivan  Trust  Compa 
on  advertising    and  in 
market.     But  every  mini| 
with  the  waning  of  the 
participation  in  stocks  of| 
began  to  fall  off. 

About  this  time  there  al 


an  incident  that  aroused  a  deep  suspicion  that 
there  was  little  genuine  in  Nevada  mining  stocks 
which  were  being  sc)  flamboyantly  advertised. 
As  a  result  of  it  public  confidence  was  greatly 
shaken.  An  unbidden  guest  had  appeared  in 
Goldfield— Dr,  J.  Grant  Lyman,  a  swindler  with 
an  international  reputation.  He  also  had  come 
to  Goldfield  to  get  some  easy  money,  and  he  had 
a  mining  scheme— the  Bull  Frog  Rush  Mining 
Company,  He  immediately  l<3oked  up  George 
Graham  Rice,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
when  they  both  played  the  races  at  Saratoga, 
Lyman  wanted  Rice  to  promote  his  company, 
and  Rice  could  not  very  well  refuse  for  the  smrjoth 
Doctor  knew  his  recxjrd.  Lyman,  however, 
could  not  even  play  fair  with  his  own  confederates, 
and  when  Rice  discovered  this,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  strong-arm  friends  from  the  Palace  Bar,  he 
ran  the  Doctor  quietly  out  of  Nevada.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  offer  some  explanation  to  the 
dupes  who  had  bought  Bull  Frog  Rush  Mining 
stock  and  Rice  was  not  at  loss  for  one.  He  saw 
a  chance  to  capitalize  the  experience  by  proclaim- 
ing his  innocence  and  willingness  to  take  back 
the  stock  the  public  had  bought.  He  thought 
this  would  revive  the  flagging  confidence  in  the 
Sullivan  Trust  Company.     But  it  was  too  late. 


ONE   OF    RICES    DUMMIES 

A  lypical  advertisement  of  Rice's  Rawhide  periods  showing 
his  method  of  using  the  names  of  well-known  people  lo  pro- 
mole  the  sale  of  his  stocks.  In  this  case  it  is  "our  Mr  Nat. 
C,  Goodwin,  far-famed  as  America's  most  affluent  and  talented 
play-actor,  but  now  more  known  as  the  successful  promoter 
of  the  fabulously  rich  Rawhide  Coalition  Mines'* 
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BUY 
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pn  the 

New  York  Curb 

BE  QUICK 

U*«  iHe  one  b««t  buy  00  die  entire 
tecuiitieft  liat 

T(HmoiTOw  b  tlie  tinie,     Tha  nest 
day  may  be  too  kte« 


B.H.ScHEFms&Co. 

Stock  Brokers 
42-44  &^Mid  Street,  New  York 
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RtCE  CONCEALED  AS      B.  H.  SCHEFTELS  &  COMPAN 

When  Rice's  presence  was  no  longer  desired  in  Nevada. 
came  to  New  York  and  joined  with  B.  H.  Scheftels,  who  i 
Started  in  biistness  in  Chicago  some  years  befone.     Rice 
tinued  his  promotion  operations  through   B.  H.  Scheflds 
Company  until  the  Federal  officials  arrested  him  for  fmi 
use  of  the  mails.     This  advertisement  appeared  in  Sei 
rqio,  not  long  before  the  arrest,  and  that  may  expj, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  being  quick  to  buy  Ely  Cent 
stock 

The  Doctor  had  revealed  Rice's  criminal  recon 
before  he  departed*  and  this,  together  with  th 
suspicion  in  the  public's  mind  of  the  SuUivafl 
Trust  Company,  brought  it  crashing  to  the  eartli 
Its  failure  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  one  of  ih 
prominent  banks  of  Goldfield,  whose  offtciali 
were  too  closely  aflTiliated  with  Rice,  This  ende 
Rice's  Goldfield  days. 

He  left  the  city  with,  he  says,  only  J500.    It  i 
safe  to  say,  basing  the  calculations  on  Rice's  cm 
admissions  as  a  witness  under  oath,  that  whifc 
he  was  in  Goldfield  he  took  in  through  the  Sulhva 
Trust  Company  more  than  $fo,ooo,c»oo. 

FORMS  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  NAT  GOODWIN 

Rice  left  Goldfield  fjor  Reno  and  with  him  weti 
Larr>'  Sullivan.     For  a  time  they  tried  to  get 
back  into  the  game  by  operating  the  firm 
Sullivan  &  Rice;  but  they  could  not  make  it 
and  soon  parted  company  for  good.    SuHiva 
disappeared,  but   Rice,  favored  by  a  secondaf 
mining  boom,  quickly  bobbed  up  again. 
new  mining  camp  was  properly  * 
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ultimate  lesuits  demonstrated,  Rawhide.  Nat. 
C  Goodwin,  the  well  known  comedian,  happened 
to  be  in  Reno  at  the  time.  Rice,  much  in  need 
of  a  new  "fence"  behind  which  to  hide,  got  hold 
of  this  actor  and  by  showing  him  how  he  could 
make  some  easy  money,  induced  him  to  become 
the  active  head  of  a  new  firm  for  the  financing 
of  Rawhide  mining  companies.  Goodwin  was 
now  to  play  in  real  life  the  part  he  so  often  mim- 
icked on  the  stage-"  The  Gilded  Fool." 

Rice,  with  the  aki  of  the  Nat  C.  Goodwin  Com- 
pany and  much  more  additional  fake  news  dis- 
seminated through  his  Nevada  Mining  News, 
a  publication  he  started  about  that  time,  was 
able  to  unload  reams  of  newsecuritieson  investors: 
Rawhide  G)alition,  Rawhide  Queen,  and  Bovard 
Consolidated  Mining  Companies.  All  of  these 
companies  were  promoted  en  a  shoestring, 
for  Rice  confesses  that  he  borrowed  $10,000  with 
which  to  start  Goodwin  and  himself  in  business. 
Aii  in  all,  Rice  sold  about  3,000,000  shares  of 
these  various .  enterprises;  not  all  from  Reno, 
but  a  considerable  proportion  from  New  York, 
where  he  moved  his  firm  when  the  decent  citizens 
of  Nevada  came  to  their  senses ^and  sent  word 
to  him  that  the  state  could  be  made  as  hot  as 
one  other  place  for  any  one  whose  presence  was 
no  k)nger  wanted. 

Goodwin  now  became  nervous  and  announced 
that  he  wished  to  retire  from  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  So  in  place  of  Nat  C. 
Goodwin  Company,  Rice  started  B.  H.  Scheftels 
&  Company,  a  corporation,  of  which  Scheftels  was 
president  and  Goodwin,  vice-president.  Under 
cover  of  this  disguise  Rice  kept  the  mining 
stock  mill  running  until  the  Government  backed 
up  patrol  wagons  to  the  doors  of  Scheftels  in 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  in  1910.  and  took  all 
the  members  to  jail  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  Scheftels  &  Company  brought 
out  Emma  Copper  and  Ely  Central,  with  a 
capitalization  c^  $12,000,000,  in  addition  to 
promoting  the  companies  Rice  had  imported 
from  Rawhide. 

After  Rice  was  released  from  Blackwell's 
Idand,  he  bought  the  New  York  Mining  Age  and 
ran  it  just  long  enough  to  gather  about  him  a 
new  following.  When  he  felt  that  he  could 
safely  start  up  again  without  attracting  too  much 
attention,  he  began  a  brokerage  business  in  a 
modest  way  at  27  William  Street,  a  block  south 
^^Bdl  Street.  His  first  promotion  in  this  latest 
period  was  the  International  Mines  &  Develop- 
ment Company.  Regarding  this  he  wrote  to  the 
readers  of  the  Mining  Age  on  May  2,  1914:  "  It 
IS  the  first  mining  company  of  any  character  with 
lave  permitted  niyj^lf  \c)  become  per- 


sonally interested  since 
intervening  period    I 
proposition,  out  of  whic 
money  for  myself  and  at  I 
the  readers  of  the  Mim\ 
1  could  recommend  the 
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Biaon  Jikoeb  Hariit,  ^l*.u  I 
OraluH  Rica,  B«rniu4  W*  ad 
Charl«a  B.  8tea«,  Q!i^lt«  | 
John  I>«l«My,  lUl^h  X< 
•nd  B.    H.   8oh«ft«U  k  Cta 


ni«d  XndieiMnt 


Dtfta.  fttTAignvd.     FlaiAd  I 
nitiidrMr  B«pt,    2Ji,    ltll| 


J^ry  i«p«n«l«d  ami  svorn  -m 
0.  W.  Ray,  Juii^«. 


D«ft.  Rlea  wltbdrft**  pli«  I 
guilty. 

Daft.   Rlea  ••ntcuead  ta  ta^l 
with  er«Uit   for  axH:E   1 
t1«:  8«nt«no«  %&  4^1*  \ 
r«aoT«d  at  12  M.  Mclr^. 
FwiUatLiry. 


An  IktrMi  J^w  i)» 


RICE   SENTENCED  TO 

The  oflficial  record  of  George  | 
appearance  in  court,  when  he 
Island    Penitentiary   for  using  | 
defraud 

heart.     .     .     .     Needless! 
will  give  this  issue  such| 
in  the  future  as  I  think 
four  and  a  half  years 
still  "on  the  eve  of  develj 

Rice  also  undertook 
Extension  at  the  request  < 
and  ran  this  stock  uptc 
Sprague.  the  editor  of 
willing  to  use  Rice*s  abill 
ends.      But    they    quarri 
troubles  got  into  the   n4 
tension  collapsed  and  ha^ 
from  the  shock. 

All  of  Rice's  enterprisJ 
return  to  Wall  Street  arq 
a  morbid  state  that  it 
that   they  can  ever  be 
people  have  invested  in 
promotions  are  not  likelyl 
tive.     None  of  them   h^ 
except  for  Rice  and  his 
were  shrewd  enough  to 
stcKks  when  he  manipula^ 
levels  than  they  paid 
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CHIEFS  OF  OUR  WAR  BOARDS 


Portraits   painted    from    life,   in 
Washington,  by  Joseph  C.  Chase 


I 


EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Presider.t  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 


II 

A.  MITCHELL  PALMER 
Custodian  of  Alien  Property 

III 

HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 
United  States  Food  Administrator 

IV 

VANCE  C.  McCORMICK 
Chairman  iVar  Trade  Board 
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WHY  WE  SHOULD  BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS 


They  Are  Our  Answer  to  HeMTerich's  ^'  Other  Nations  Will  Drag  the  Leaden  Weight  of 

The  Billions" 


BY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  GERARD 

(Former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany) 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  raising  money 
for  a  war — by  taxes  or  by  loans. 
Money  paid  for  taxes  is  gone  forever 
— ^you  bid  a  fond  farewell  and  never 
see  it  again,  but  the  money  paid  for 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds  goes  into  the  safest  invest- 
ment in  the  country.  If  Liberty  Bonds  are 
worthIess>  then  there  is  nothing  that  any  of  us 
have  that  is  worth  anything  at  all. 

Once  when  I  travelled  through  Northern  France 
to  see  the  Kaiser  at  Charleville,  1  passed  through 
many  French  towns  and  villages.  In  them  1 
saw  whole  blocks  of  houses  each,  built  perhaps, 
by  some  provident  Frenchman,  who  believed 
that  he  had  made  solid  real  estate  provision  for  his 
old  age,  destroyed  by  one  shot  from  a  great 
German  gun. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  they  went 
through  the  land  like  locusts.  That  poor  c6un- 
try,  so  small  that  we  can  cross  it  in  a  motor  in 
three  hours,  deprived  of  all  means  of  manufactur- 
ing or  otherwise  creating  wealth,  was  compelled 
to  pay  forty  million  francs  a  month — a  sum  later 
increased  to  sixty  millions.  In  addition,  pro- 
vinces and  towns  were  laid  under  contribution, 
raw  materials  and  machinery  seized  and  shipped 
to  Germany. 

Worse  than  all  this  the  working  men  were 
rounded  up,  put  in  cattle  cars,  starved  for  days 
and  sent  to  the  industrial  towns  of  Germany  where 
soldiers  kicked  and  beat  them  until  they  agreed  to 
work  to  save  their  lives. 

And  more  dreadful  still  the  twenty  thousand 
girls  and  women  of  Northern  France  were  taken 
from  their  homes  and  driven  out  with  bayonets  to 
become  slaves  and  worse  for  the  conquering  Huns. 

That  is  what  a  German  conquest  means. 

Methods  of  communication  have  so  multiplied 
in  recent  years  that  the  shores  of  America  and 
Europe  have  been,  as  it  were,  drawn  nearer  so 
that  when  we  fight  in  Flanders,  we  are  fighting 
at  our  own  front  door,  fighting  to  preserve  our 
goods  and  our  homes  and  our  women  from  the 
fate  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium. 


There  can  be  no  mistake,  we  fight  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  for  our  own  property,  for  our  own  lives, 
for  our  own  souls. 

For  a  long  time  before  we  broke  relations.  Von 
Tirpitz  and  his  friends,  the  Pan-Germanists  and 
the  military  welcomed  the  prospect  of  war  with 
America.  They  said  openly  that  they  would 
take  from  the  British  the  British  fleet  and  join 
that  fleet,  manned  by  Germans,  to  their  own  and 
with  the  combined  fleets  sail  gaily  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  collect  from  that  "fat,  rich, 
degenerate  nation  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
war." 

Remember  that  we  must  fight  on.  We  cannot 
lower  the  Stars  and  Stripes  before  the  barbarians 
who  have  murdered  our  women  and  children. 
If  the  money  cannot  be  raised  by  loans,  it  must  be 
raised  by  taxes. 

The  burden  of  taxes  (and  this  is  another  reason 
why  we  should  subscribe  to  loans),  falls  entirely 
on  this  generation. 

Loans  place  part  of  the  burden  where  it  belongs 
—on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  come  after  us 
and  who  should  bear  their  share  of  a  war  fought 
to  preserve  them  and  their  children  from  the 
horror,  not  only  of  Hunnish  cruelty,  but  of  all 
wars. 

Helfferich,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  German  Empire,  said  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  referring  to  the  war  loans  of  Germany 
and  the  absence  of  war  taxes,  "Other  nations  will 
drag  the  leaden  weight  of  the  billions."  Of 
course,  meaning  that  Geonany  expects  to  collect 
from  us  and  the  Allies  the  amount  raised  by  loans 
in  the  German  Empire. 

We  know  what  to  expect — there  is  no  conceal* 
ment  of  the  aims  of  Germany,  of  those  who  wage 
war  for  plunder. 

Either  loans — ^a  safe  investment,  if  anjrthing  is 
safe,  and  placing  part  of  the  burden  on  our  child- 
ren; or  taxes  so  heavy  that  all  business  will  be 
disrupted — that  is  our  choice. 

And  what  clear-thinking,  patriotic  American 
will  hesitate  to  do  his  part? 


^eHun  ^liis  Aark 
with 

UBERTY 
BONDS 


LEND  A  HAND 
The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  CampAif;!!  opens  on  September  28th.    This  is  to  be  the  bf^est  loaii  ever 
raised  in  any  country  in  tfi^  world,  la^i' even  than  Great  Britain's  Victory  Loan  of  nearly  |9«€0CMMNNQQi. 
The  wealth  of  this  countiy  is  twice  that  of  Great  Biiuin,  the  annual  incoime  more  than  four  tiaei.    *>*^ 
duty  of  eveiy  Amencan  m  connectioa  with  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  measuied  by  the  lepofd  aL^ 
the  Loan 


Save  Russia-or  Face 

Germany's  Opportunity  to  Gather  Men,  Food,  and  Munitions  in  Rul 
Lines  in  the  West — ^The  Danger  in  the  Theory  That  "The  Wj 

on  the  Western  Front " 


BY 
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EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
popular  thought — and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent governmental  action — has  been 
centred  on  the  Franco-Belgian  battle 
front.  Italy,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and 
the  near  eastern  theatres  offered  temporary  di- 
diversion  but  the  interest  in  these  soon  failed  and 
sentiment  swung  back  again  to  the  west.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months  this  condition  has 
been  strongly  accentuated  through  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  consequent  retirement  of 
Russia  from  the  war.  Russia  is  considered  no 
longer  as  a  possible  factor.  She  has  been  dis- 
missed from  public  thought.  As  these  lines 
are  being  written  the  Allies  on  the  Western  Front 
are  adding  victory  to  victory  in  the  most  success- 
ful series  of  movements  we  have  ever  undertaken. 
Marshal  Foch,  with  a  huge  army  of  reserves  and 
an  ample  reservoir  from  which  his  losses  may  be 
filled,  is  striking  powerful  sledge-hammer  blows 
first  here^  then  there,  before  which  the  German 
lines  are  everywhere  recoiling.  It  is  terrific 
fighting  with  the  Germans  taking  the  loser's 
end.  The  general  public  is  jubilant  and  right- 
fully so,  and  see  victory  within  our  grasp,  since 
victory  appears  to  mean  driving  Germany  out  of 
France  and  Belgium. 

But  is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  victory? 
Victory  means  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the 
German  Army,  the  elimination  from  the  forces 
of  the  world  of  Germany's  military  power;  it 
means  the  realignment  and  readjustment  of  the 
great  political  forces  of  the  world  so  that,  in  so 
far  as  human  foresight  is  capable  of  doing  so,  the 
causes  of  war  and  the  conditions  which  contain 
the  nebulae  of  future  conflict  shall  be  uprooted 
and  burned  as  the  noxious  weeds  in  the  garden 
of  human  society;  it  means  the  establishment  of 
a  new  order  out  of  which  shall  grow  universal 
peace.  Putting  aside  for  future  discussion  speci- 
fic peace  terms^  let  us  oonsider  whether  our  peace 
programme  demands  the  present  and  future  de- 
fense of  America  and  the  future  peace  of  the 
world-     If  this  is  our  object  the  question  is:    Can 


it  be  achieved  by  victo| 
swer  is  unequivocally: 

Let  us  take  as  a  basi^ 
extent  of  our  interventiJ 
expedition  in  the  namel 
many  free  to  carry  on  h/ 
resources  for  her  own  I 
further,   that   American 
that  we  continue  to  ad 
Allied  armies  in  France  | 
back  these  men  up  witli 
shells  and  the  various  m| 
spring  of  1919  Marsha 
command  a  force  much  I 
many,   and   a   force   rd 
with  all  necessary  matj 
in  the  meantime  will  haf 
sumably  some  miles  farj 
tions  of  the  front,  but 
somewhere  near  her 
come  a  period  of  cons^ 
that  period  from  early 
March  when  military 
are  not  possible,    A  ne\| 
as  strong  perhaps  as  thJ 
ioned  and  of  great  strel 
against   which   the   soil 
have  to  be  driven.    Ti 
which  Marshal  Foch 
will   he  do?    Very  obi| 
attack.     Possessing  suf 
guns  he  cannot  sit  idle 
ended.     He  must  take  tl 
possible  that  his  fertill 
new  methods  which  wil| 
lines  fluid  and  so  preser 
has  prevailed  since  Ms 
hand,  based  on  past  ex  J 
probable  that  the  Germ| 
elusive  to  prevent  this 
of  trench  warfare.    Whl 
Foch  attacks  this  new  tl 

We  have  some  basis  f| 
pened  under  similar  con 


THE  MENACE  OF  GERMAN 
^  m-ilt  if  pvtn  dine  and  a  free  hand,  recruit  s  mtllion  soldiers  in  this  %asr  domain,  besides ^thering  the  fats,  gn&h 
'yar:  the  hopc^  to  get  more  ntxi  year;  jAd  in  igji*  uoless  the  war  is  won  or  she  is  stofiped  by  military  i^tao 
giined  in  the  West  and  her  dream  of  the  '* Drift  to  the  East*'  by  way  of  the  Balkans  as  well 


DOMINATION   IN   RUSSIA 

minerals,  oilt,  and  cotton  she  needs  and  which  Russia  and  Siberia  produce  m  lavish  quantities.    Germany  got  Httie  of  tfaes« 

now  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  she  will  have  obtamed  a  foothold  that  would  richly  repay  her  for  the  war,  even  if  she  lost  evety- 


The  World's  Work 


In  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  after  incessant  ham- 
mering of  the  German  lines  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber of  1916.  the  Allies  had  pushed  a  wedge  into  the 
German  positions  but  twelve  miles  deep.  The 
British  loss  in  this  fighting  was  about  500,000 
men.  the  French  loss  at  least  another  100,000. 
What  the  German  losses  were  we  do  not  know, 
but  they  w^ere  probably  about  the  same— possibly 
somewhat  larger.  In  1917.  in  the  battles  for  the 
high  ground  about  Arras  and  in  Flanders  and  at 
other  points  where  the  British  were  fighting 
against  entrenched  positions*  the  British  losses 
aggregated  nearly  a  million  men^and  all  this 
against  a  Germany  whose  forces  were  divided 
by  the  activity  and  strength  of  Russia.  The 
gain  in  territory  was  important  locally  but  it  was 
small^ — was  measured  indeed  by  yards.  If*  there- 
fore* Foch  attacks  against  a  fortified  line,  we  may 
expect  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  of  1916  and 
1917,  Germany,  however,  will  be  largely  un- 
divided; ali  of  her  strength  \vi\\  be  concentrated 
on  the  Western  Front  where  she  will  be  from  a 
million  and  a  half  to  two  million  and  a  half  better 
off  than  she  was  in  191 6.  How  much  can  be 
accomplished  then  in  the  1919  fighting?  On  any 
basis  of  figuring  we  adopt  it  is  unreasonable  that 
we  should  expect  more  than  that  during  1919  we 
should  drive  Germany  back  to  the  lines  she  held 
at  the  close  of  1917,  It  is  true  that*  ignoring 
casualties,  we  will  be  stronger  by  2,000,000  men 
than  w^e  were  in  1917.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  Germany's  accretion  of  strength  will  have 
been  just  as  great.  This  side  of  the  case  is  then 
evenly  balanced. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  I92O 

The  campaign  of  1920  comes.  Through  the 
advance  in  Americans  preparations,  the  Allies 
are  stronger  than  ever.  Germany,  at  her  max- 
imum the  year  before*  has  appreciably  declined 
as  a  result  of  the  1919  fighting.  But  with  a  mil- 
lion more  men  than  she  had  in  1917  she  now  holds 
the  old  Hindenburg  line.  Once  again  the  Allies 
must  attack.  Germany  will  have  to  give  ground 
before  them  unquestionably.  The  pressure  will 
be  so  great  that  although  she  may  be  able  to 
exact  a  toll  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  her  own, 
she  will  have  to  go  back.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber  that  in  this  retrograde  movement  Germany 
will  be  moving  from  one  trench  system  to  another. 
Long  ago,  before  Germany  had  reason  to  base  her 
plans  on  any  such  debacle  as  has  occurred  in 
Russia,  she  expected  to  fight  only  a  defensive  war, 
to  cling  stubbornly  to  all  she  had  and  to  make 
the  price  of  taking  it  from  her  so  terrific  that  the 
Allies  would  consent  to  a  negotiated  peace  rather 
than  fight  the  war  on  to  a  military  decision. 
She.  therefore,  constructed  behind  the  Hinden- 


burg line  trench  after  trench*  an  unending  series 
of  parallels  in  which  her  men  could  take  retreat 

when  forced  from  the  forward  lines.  It  is  to  this 
system  of  trenches  which  Germany  will  fall  back. 
But  backward  she  will  have  to  go  due  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  forces  against  her.  This  process 
will  continue  all  during  the  campaign  of  1920,  and 
an  extremely  expensive  process  it  will  prove  to 
be.  At  the  end  of  1920  when  the  advent  of  win- 
ter forces  the  armies  to  cease  operations,  Germany 
will  have  been  forced  to  shorten  her  lines  mater- 
ially, will  have  been  driven,  possibly,  out  of  Bel- 
gium and  out  of  much  of  Northeastern  France, 
back  behind  the  Meuse  on  the  north  and  the 
Vosges  on  the  south.  Here  she  will  be  behind 
a  wide  river,  an  almost  impassable  barrier  and 
behind  a  screen  of  mountains  which  can  be  crossed 
against  effective  defense  only  at  the  several  gaps 
of  Toul*  Epinal.  Nancy,  and  Belfort.  These  gaps 
can  be  held  with  relatively  small  forces  so  that 
the  German  lines  will  have  reached  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  stability. 


t^Re 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF   I92I 

This  will  be  the  situation  when  we  come  to 
campaign  of  1921.  This  line,  shorter  by  many 
miles  than  the  present  front,  rigidly  entrenched 
behind  the  strongest  of  natural  obstacles,  will  be 
almost  if  not  quite  unbreakable.  When  in  this 
position  Germany  will  move  for  peace,  will  offer 
certain  advantages  and  concessions  to  the  Allies 
which  seem  reasonable,  and  the  long  suffering 
worid  which  has  been  literally  decimated 
agree.  In  other  words,  if  by  the  beginning 
1921  Germany  can  prove  to  the  world  that  she 
still  unbeaten,  that  she  still  has  strong  positi 
which  can  be  wrested  from  her  only  at  a  furt 
and  even  a  greater  sacrifice,  the  w^orld  will  mal 
the  peace  Germany  is  willing  to  make  now— con- 
cessions  in  the  west  for  an  unmolested  regime  in 
Russia.  And  this  will  be  a  German  made  peace 
just  as  surely  as  was  the  peace  of  Brest-Utovsk, 
and  the  Allies  will  pay  the  penalty  in  a  future 
shorter,  but  more  terrible  and  more  decii 
than  the  present  struggle,  a  war  in  which  Germany 
will  be  returned  the  uncontested  victor. 


WHAT  HAS  GERMANY  BEEN  DOING  IN   RUSSIA 


i 


This  situation  appears  to  be  hopelessly  pe 
mistic,  it  seems  itself  to  bear  the  label.  "  Made  in 
Germany/*     But  it  is  not.     It  is  an  outline  ^U 
a  situation  which  proper  steps  now  can  avc^ 
The  solution  can  be  found  in  the  proper  answ^ 
to  the  question,     What  has  Germany  been  doing 
in  Russia  during  the  period  from  1918  to  1921? 

Germany  has  been  busy  since  the  trcatv  of 
Brest-Litovsk  in  moulding  Russia  ab^l" 
her  own  interests.    She  knows  tlie  v 
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sia  just  as  we  know  it.  Russia,  although  she 
has  produced  only  about  eight  or  ten  million 
tons  of  steel  annually  has  a  possible  production 
of  many  times  this  amount.  The  Donets  basin 
is  rich  both  in  coal  and  iron.  Farther  east  still 
the  Urals  are  a  treasure  house  of  minerals  of  all 
kinds — of  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  platinum. 
The  wealth  in  oil  also  rivals  that  of  the  United 
States..  In  every  product  which  enters  into  the 
making  of  war,  Russia  'possesses  vast  ^wealth 
which  awaits  only  the  hand  of  the  organizing 
genius  to  turn  it  to  use.  Even  cotton  grows  in 
abundance  and  is  readily  available.  In  addition 
to  this  Russia  is  a  great  food  reservoir,  exporting 
ordinarily  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  both  from 
Eastern  Russia  and  from  Siberia.  There  is 
enough  surplus  raised  in  peace  times  to  feed  al- 
most the  entire  German  army  if   it   could   be 


devoted  to  that  purpose.  Finally,  during  that 
period  Germany  would  be  mobilizing  the  Russian 
man  power  to  her  interests  and  driving  them  by 
conscription  or  otherwise  against  the  Allies  in  the 
West.  The  present  Russian  leaders,  or  those 
whom  we  regard  as  such,  are  in  German  pay, 
working  in  German  interests  and  receiving  for 
their  labors  German  money.  The  Russian  is 
readily  led.  He  is  ignorant,  is  ready  to  believe 
almost  anything  and  if  properly  handled  and 
taught  could  be  made  to  war  against  the  Allies 
just  as  well  as  against  the  Germans.  The  onlypos- 
sible  solution  of  the  problem  is  intervention — ^with 
an  army  of  soldiers,  an  army  large  enough  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  forte  about  which  can  be  drawn 
all  of  the  better  Russian  elements  so  that  Germany 
will  be  prevented  from  taking  the  profit  out  cS 
what  she  holds  under  her  thumb  now. 
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THE  first  thing  that  must  be  decided 
before  troops  can  be  sent  into  Russia 
must  be  the  end  which  it  is  designed 
to  accomplish.  This  military  expe- 
dition should  have  but  one  object — 
or  remain  at  home.  That  object  is  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Russian  frontier  in  a  military 
sense.  Germany  has  scattered  about  Western 
Russia  thirty-eight  divisions  of  troops — about 
a  half  million  men.  Not  only  must  this  number 
be  offset  but  sufficient  additional  numbers  must 
be  found  to  force  a  withdrawal  of  a  number  of 
divisions  from  the  front  in  France.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  put  such  a  great 
number  of  men  in  Russia,  the  question  at  once 
arises — ^where  else  are  they  to  come  from?  The 
only  answer  is  from  Russia  herself  and  this  brings 
up  the  problem  of  the  Russian  population. 
From  such  data  as  is  available  and  from  the 
testimony  of  the  best  informed  and  most  intelli- 
gent Russians  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  the  Russian  population  is  composed 
of  about  10  per  cent.  Bolsheviki,  10  per  cent, 
royalists  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  hating 
^Germany,  but  desirous  of  stability  in  government 


and  consequent  security  of  life  and  property. 
They  will  take  this  from  the  Allies,  will  assist 
the  Allies  to  obtain  it,  but  if  forced  to  do  so  will 
accept  it  from  Germany.  From  this  element  in 
the  population  the  great  bulk  of  the  new  army 
must  come.  Part  of  this  force  is  already  organized 
in  the  armies  of  Kaledine  and  Semenoff  who  have 
been  active  in  Siberia.  The  first  essential  in  the 
intervention  plan  must  be  then  that  it  must  ap- 
proach the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  or  it 
will  fail  from  the  outset.  The  only  function  the 
Allied  troops  can  perform  is  to  form  the  nucleus 
about  which  the  Russians  themselves  may  rally. 
We  have  come  then  to  the  point  in  our  argument 
that  the  object  of  intervention  is  to  rebuild  an 
eastern  battle  front  with  an  army  essentially 
Russian  and  with  a  small  contingent  of  soldiers 
from  each  of  the  Allied  powers.  The  next  con- 
sideration is  what  are  the  necessary  steps  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  thing 
that  must  be  done  is  to  reach  the  Czechoslovak 
forces  which  have  been  so  ably  fighting  the  Teu- 
tonic-Bolshevik r6gime  for  the  past  several 
months.  This  force,  consisting  of  about  75.000 
men-prisoners  taken. by  Russia  from  Austria— 
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THE  MURMAN  COAST  AND  ARCHANGEL 

An  Allied  expeditioQ  of  British,  French,  and  American  troopt  h  holding  the  Mnnnan  Goait  and  part  of  the  railioad 

Kne  south  of  it,  chiefly  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  naval  and  commtadal  oatlet  by  Gtmujiy.    Alenndiovsk  i»  an  opea  port 

*he  year  round,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.    Aichanael  is  accessible  oonr  fai  the  soamer.    Next  year,  a 

bt/  move  of  the  Allies  would  be  to  advance  from  Archangel  south  to  Vologda  and  thence  eastward  by  way  of  Vlatka 

lie  tnm^bttian  Raifroad  to  meet  the  other  eipedU\0accNaVA%'ii«sxiiQnLSilMcia 
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has  drawn  to  itself  sufficient  Russian  recruits  to 
swell  its  numbers  to  about  300,000.  This  force 
is  operating  principally  east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains north  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  along  the  line 
of  the  railroad  from  Omsk  to  Moscow,  holding 
generally  a. front  along  the  Volga  River.  Here 
is  a  strong  force  with  which  we  can  immediately 
cooperate  so  that  to  reach  it  must  be  our  first 
step. 

We  are  limited  in  our  choice  of  routes  to  two: 
Vladivostok  and  along  the  Siberian  Railway  and 
the  Murman  coast.  To  operate  from  Vladi- 
vostok has  several  advantages.  Siberia  has 
declared  its  independence  of  the  Bolsheviki  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  friendly.  It  would 
take  but  little  missionary  work  to  convince  the 
Siberians  that  we  were  not  bent  on  a  mission  of 
conquest;  that  our  only  object  was  to  rebuild 
Russia  and  turn  her  back  to  her  rightful  owners; 
that  when  we  had,  through  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, won  independence  and  freedom,  not  for 
Russia  alone,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
would  leave  Russia  empty  handed,  without  gain. 
If,  as  we  advanced,  we  left  order  behind  us  where 
we  found  chaos,  if  we  gave  those  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact  a  helping  hand,  a  kind  word  and 
a  fair  deal,  the  news  would  travel  by  word  of 
mouth  and  our  advance  would  be  like  that  of  a 
snowball,  gaining  new  forces  and  increased  power 
as  it  went.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage 
and  the  proximity  of  Japan,  the  Vladivostok  force 
would  have  to  be  made  up  largely  of  Japanese 
troops.  Japanese  honor  would  rightfully  demand 
in  such  a  case  that  the  combined  armies  be  under 
the  command  of  a  Japanese  general.  It  might 
seem  that,  because  of  the  Russian  distrust  and 
dislike  of  Japan,  this  fact  might  prevent  the 
success  of  the  expedition  from  the  outset.  But 
this  could  be  readily  obviated  and  all  possibility 
of  conflict  from  this  cause  averted.  A  civil  com- 
mission, whose  function  would  be  to  improve 
economic  conditions  and  assist  in  the  formation 
of  local  governments,  would  be  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  military  force. 

Vladivostok  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
forces  of  the  Allies  so  that  the  landing  could  be 
effected  without  hindrance.  The  way  from  the 
coast  westward  to  the  Urals  is,  however,  very 
long.  It  is  about  1,500  miles  from  Vladivostok 
to  Lake  Baikal  and  about  2,500  miles  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  Samara  on  the  Volga  River  where 
the  Czechoslovaks  are  concentrated.  The  route 
of  course  is  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad,  which  on 
the  first  leg  of  the  journey  to  Lake  Baikal  passes 
through  a  rugged,  semi-mountainous  country. 
On  this  stretch  of  road  there  ai^  several  bridges 
and  tunnels  which  are  vital  spots  on  the  road  and 
would  have  to  be  seized  and  guarded  to  prevent 


their  destruction.  The  latter  half  of  the  trip 
the  railroad  runs  over  a  country  as  flat  as  our 
western  prairie  as  far  as  the  Ural  Mountains  so 
that  there  would  be  but  little  danger.  The- front 
which  is  to  be  reached,  however,  still  remains 
4,000  miles  from  the  base  so  that  the  transpor- 
tation problem  involved  is  one  of  great  magni- 
tude. If  it  were  a  question  of  sending  all  the 
necessary  troops  over  this  line,  the  problem  would 
be  an  impyossible  one.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is 
not.  The  presence  of  the  Allied  troops  and  the 
honesty  of  their  intentions  once  made  manifest 
are  facts  which  would  travel  speedily  far.  in  ad- 
vance of  them  so  that  it  is  certain  there  would 
always  be  a  heavy  screen  of  Russian  recruits 
cleaning  out  the  rottenness  of  the  Bolshevist 
regime  as  they  moved  to  join  the  Czechoslovak 
contingents. 

The  Murman  Coast  of  the  Kqla  peninsula  is 
the  second  possible  point  of  entry  into  Russia. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of  containing  an  ice* 
free  port — the  city  of  Murmansk — ^which  through 
the  vagaries  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  open  all  the 
year  round.  The  people  of  this  section  of  Russia 
are  more  than  friendly;  they  have  repudiated  the 
Soviet  government  of  the  Bolsheviki;  have  de- 
clared their  independence  and  have  called  on  the 
Allies  for  assistance.  We  may  be  certain  then 
that  from  this  source  there  would  benoopposition. 
The  distances  involved  are  very  much  less  then 
in  the  case  of  Vladivostok.  It  is  only  2,000 
miles — ^about  four  days'  travel — ^from  Great 
Britain  to  Murmansk,  and  from  Murmansk  there 
is  good  railroad  communication  to  the  present 
Czechoslovak  front.  If  the  way  can  be  cleared 
through  the  destruction  of  the  Bolshevist  power, 
a  battle  line  could  be  established  from  the  White 
Sea  through  Moscow  which  would  long  before 
1921  force  Germany  to  double  the  number  of 
divisions  she  now  has  in  Russia  and  so  pave  the 
way  for  defeat  in  the  West. 

As  to  which  of  these  two  routes  offers  the  better 
chance  of  success  it  is  futile  to  discuss.  Siberia 
must  be  saved^— Vladivostok  must  be  an  Allied 
base.  The  landing  of  forces  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is,  therefore,  a  necessity.  Murmansk  is  nekrer 
and  the  Czechoslovaks  must  be  reached  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Therefore  Northern  Russia 
is  a  necessity.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  case 
where  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  a 
division  of  forces — by  a  dual  movement,  converge 
ing  on  the  Volga  River. 

Lenine  has  completely  changed  the  entire  face 
of  the  situation  by  declaring  war  on  the  Allies — 
thus  simplifying  the  situation  for  us.  We  must 
now,  whether  we  will  or  not,  send  strong  forces 
into  Russia  and  give  battle  to  the  Bdsheviki 
since  they  propose  to  give  battle  to  us. 
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1HAVE  canvassed  the  sentiment  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  Russian  situation.  Despatches 
from  Russia  to  the  State  Department  have, 
of  late,  been  inadequate,  but  they  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  officials  that 
Russian  conditions  are  desperate*  The  Russian 
people  are  suffering  privation,  cities  are  becoming 
pest  holes,  transportation  is  demoralized,  and  yet 
Russia  has  lumber,  grain,  hides,  mineral,  and 
much  else  that  the  Allies  need.  Germany  has 
failed  commercially  in  Russia,  but  for  reasons 
that  do  not  apply  to  our  venture.  Therefore,  a 
trade  commission  will  be  despatched  promptly 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Allied  military  force  and 
there  is  great  hope  of  its  complete  success. 

The  first  step  has  been  taken.  It  was  to  des- 
patch a  Red  Cross  boat  with  a  cargo  of  emergency 
supplies.  This  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  medi- 
cines. It  also  included  foodstuffs.  The  idea  is 
to  check  as  soon  as  possible  the  starvation  and 
diseases  which  are  beginning  to  spread  throughout 
the  country. 

''Starvation  and  famine  throughout  European 
Russia  this  fall  and  winter  are  sure  things,''  one 
American  expert  just  returned  from  Russia  said. 
And  it  was  because  the  Allied  leaders  are  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  Red  Cross  supplies  constitu- 
ted the  first  of  the  commercial  shipments  to 
Russia  under  the  new  arrangement, 

Russians  need  almost  everything.  In  White 
Russia,  that  vast  area  north  of  Ukraine  and  west 
of  Siberia,  there  is  not  only  a  lack  of  the  normal 
comforts  but  a  scarcity  of  grain  and  foodstuffs. 
The  people  of  Ukraine  have  a  supply  of  certain 
foodstuffs  and  so  have  the  people  of  Siberia,  but 
all  Russians  are  in  great  need  of  clothing,  shoes, 
and  agricultural  implements.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Russians  are  in  need  of  10,000,000  pairs 
of  shoes.  They  require  agricultural  implements 
of  all  kinds,  binder  twine,  hardware,  and  farming 
supplies  in  general. 

In  the  cities  the  lighting  and  heating  plants  are 
in  very  bad  condition.  The  electrical  equipment 
has  been  devasted  and  robbed.  All  of  this  must 
be  replaced  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  be 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  before  the  coming 


winter,  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  Allies  can  accom-l 
pltsh  it.  Canned  foodstuffs  afford  the  best  means  I 
of  feeding  the  Russians  this  coming  winter  and ' 
the  demand  will  be  enormous, 

Siberia  is  in  need  of  new  mining  apparatus,  but 
the  mining  industry  there  is  controlled  by  foreign 
capital,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
United  States  will  undertake  to  do  anything 
about  that  for  the  present  at  least.  Should 
Siberia  be  opened  up  upon  the  democratic  basis 
planned,  the  mining  interests  will  gradually 
start  up  again  and,  by  restoring  normal  condi- 
tions of  employment,  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
commerce. 

Russians  not  only  need  shoes,  but  they  need 
cotton  goods.  They  do  produce  flax,  and  linen 
making  is  a  cottage  industry.  Cotton  goods, 
however,  it  has  been  reported  by  some  experts, 
would  meet  with  a  wide  sale.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tressing circumstance  when  r8o,ooo,ooo  peoples 
are  reduced  to  a  primitive  state,  with  pestilence 
and  starvation  in  the  cities.  This  suffering  is 
most  intense  in  European  Russia,  but  is  not 
unheard  of  in  Siberia. 

Conditions  in  Northern  Russia  are  reported  so 
bad  that  Germany  does  not  see  any  advantage  of 
proceeding  farther  within  the  country.  Labor 
conditions  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  are 
deplorable.  Germany  has  been  unable  to  muster 
sufficient  labor  in  Southern  Russia  to  reestablish 
the  metal  industry  there.  Sugar  is  no  longer  a 
crop  of  national  importance  because  the  Russians 
have  allowed  most  of  the  large  estates  to  go  to 
waste.  Sugar  culture  in  Russia  was  chiefly  an 
industry  of  the  large  estates  and  owned  by  the 
state. 
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RUSSIANS   HAVE   GOODS    TO  TRADE 
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To   restore   transportation   is   the   immediate 
necessity.     Reports  received  by  Washington  offi^ 
cials  show  that  in  one  village  may  be  a  plethora  of, 
beans  and  other  foods,  while  only  a  hundred  mile 
distant   are   people   sitting  on    their   doorste 
starving.    Official    communications    also    state 
that  butter,  which,  during  previous  normal  tin 
was  shipped  into  Norway  and  ultimately,  e 
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ed  to  England,  can  find  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  Russians  are  using  it  to  lubricate 
their  farm  machinery.  Certainly  the  Germans 
would  not  permit  that  great  wealth  of  fat  to  go 
to  waste  were  the  means  available  for  bringing  it 
to  market. 

Russians  have  sufficient  commodities  to  afford  a 
basis  of  exchange  or  barter  for  such  essential 
supplies  as  they  need  of  us.  That  the  exchange 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Russians 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  So  great  is  that 
need  that  upon  the  success  of  the  proposed  com- 
mercial relief  is  based  the  hope  of  inculcating  a 
lasting  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  a  friendship  which  will  be  stronger 
than  ever  before  and  one  that  will  ultimately 
work  to  the  benefit  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

The  peasants  refuse  to  sell  their  crops  because 
they  can  get  nothing  but  paper  money  and  in 
that  money  they  lack  faith.  They  cannot  pur- 
chase shoes  or  agricultural  implements  with  it. 
This  is  a  condition  engendered  by  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  country  during  the  past  year  or 
so.  The  Russians  will,  however,  gladly  barter 
or  exchange  their  crops  for  articles  they  need. 
At  present  such  barter  is  almost  impossible 
due  to  the  lack  of  transportation  and  inability 
to  negotiate  with  peoples  who  have  the  proper 
commodities  to  exchange. 

WHY  GERMANS  FAIL  IN  RUSSIA 

^  Russians  realize  now  that  the  German  intent 
is  to  exploit  and  not  to  assist.  This  attitude  of 
the  Hun  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  compassion. 
It  may  be  pure  selfishness  and  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  Central  Powers  are  not  in  a  position 
to  aid  Russia.  The  opportunity  offered  is  an 
excellent  one  for  the  Allies.  With  the  seizure  of 
Archangel  the  new  policy  toward  Russia  was 
inaugurated  early  in  August.  In  addition  to 
Archangel  the  Allies  must  use  the  ports  of  Niko- 
laievsk  and  Vladivostok.  These  three  gateways 
are  to  be  utilized  in  sending  relief  and  supplies 
to  the  Russian  peoples. 

Germany  established  a  protectorate  over 
Ukraine  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  provisional 
government  there  which  had  promised  to  carry 
out  certain  peace  treaty  stipulations.  One  of 
these  agreements  was  that  Ukraine  would  pro- 
vide Germany  and  Austria  with  1,000,000  tons  of 
grain  by  July  first  last.  The  Central  Powers  un- 
doubtedly obtained  grain  supplies  from  Southern 
Russia  in  large  quantities.  That,  however,  did  not 
impoverish  the  country  because  the  last  was  a 
bumper  crop  and  great  quantities  of  grain  had 
congested  the  Southern  Russian  ports  and  ter- 
minals as  a  result  of  the  war  blockade.    It  is 


proving  but  a  temporary  advantage  for  Germany. 
The  crop  in  Southern  Russia  this  year  does  not 
promise  to  be  so  abundant.  The  people  in  the 
cities  are  hungry.  Transportation  is  bad,  and 
labor  conditions  worse.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  overthrow  the  provfsional  government 
and  unrest  is  prevalent. 

Finland  was  of  advantage  to  Germany  because 
of  the  geographical  location.  Practically  the  only 
thing  of  value  Germany  has  been  able  to  get 
from  Finland  has  been  wood-pulp  which  the 
Hun  cleverly  utilizes  in  the  manufacture  of 
textiles.  The  tenure  of  Finland  is  precarious- 
because  Germany  must  feed  the  people  there. 

The  Austrians  and  Germans,  with  whom 
some  of  the  Russians  arie  neighbors,  do  not  have 
goods  to  exchange  with  these  peasants.  The 
Germans  may  have  the  advantage  over  the  Allies 
in  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  Russians  but 
they  have  nothing  to  offer  these  peoples  but 
book  credits  and  the  Russians  are  suspicious  of 
such  credits. 

WHY   U.   S.   CAN   SUCCEED   IN   RUSSIA 

This  condition  gives  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  a  distinct  advantage.  They  can  render 
the  Russians  that  commercial  aid  which  the 
Central  Powers  cannot.  Furthermore  the  Rus- 
sians to-day  recognize  as  never  before  the  good- 
will which  the  Americans  have  for  them.  America 
is  the  sole  source  of  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  tonnage,  of  how  many  ships 
the  Allies  are  able  to  put  in  trade  with  Russian 
ports,  and  what  manufactured  goods  can  first  be 
shipped. 

Theseare  the  two  points  of  advantage  the  United 
States  has  over  Germany  in  the  Russian  ques- 
tion: first,  proper  assurances  have  been  given 
that  Russian  territory  will  ultimately  be  evacua- 
ted by  the  Allies,  and,  secondly,  we  are  ready  to 
exchange  actual  goods  with  the  Russians  instead 
of  credits. 

To  accomplish  this  commercial  rejuvenation  will 
require  much  intelligent  calculation.  Some  of 
the  best  brains  of  America  will  be  called  int6 
consultation  to  work  out  adequate  plans.  Com-, 
mercial  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  recently  visited  Russia. 
Others  are  now  going  and  still  more  will  be  sent. 
Their  departures  are  covered  with  secrecy  and 
their  missions  not  made  known  until  results  have 
been  attained.  In  addition  to  this  the  United 
States  intends  to  send  a  commercial  missbn  to 
study  the  situation  and  work  out  the  final  plans 
of  Russian  aid. 

Selecting  the  personnel  of  the  missbn  to  go  to 
Russia  the  Administratbn  has  demanded  cer* 
tain  well  defined  qualifications.    Not  only  must 
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the  members  of  the  mission  be  capable  of  under- 
taking their  task,  but  it  is  desired  that  they  be 
primarily  interested  in  Russia.  Their  interest 
must  be  unselfish  in  the  extreme,  sufficiently 
unselfish  to  be  willing  to  do  business  with  the 
Russians  upon  a  basis  of  no  profit.  Americans 
desiring  to  join  in  this  great  endeavor  will  be 
required  to  submit  to  a  drastic  control  of  prices 
and  valuation.  Control  of  valuation  is  especially 
insisted  upon  inasmuch  as  Russian  trade  must 
be  upon  the  barter  or  exchange  relation  and  the 
value  of  American  goods  sent  there  will  be 
measured  in  terms  of  commodities  the  Russians 
have  to  exchange  for  them*  It  is  aJso  insisted 
that  persons  participating  in  this  commercial 
undertaking  shall  submit  to  a  control  over  the 
locality  of  trading  and  over  the  personnel  of 
trading. 

The  immediate  object  will  be  to  render  Russia 
such  assistance  in  a  commercial  way  as  the  people 
there  are  in  the  immediate  need  of.  Later  it 
may  be  well  to  reestablish  a  basis  of  trading  gen- 
erally between  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States.  At  first  trading 
will  be  regulated  and  controlled.  As  conditions 
become  more  normal  it  will  be  possible  to  remove 
the  more  drastic  features  of  this  control. 

In  Washington  are  a  number  of  experts  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  who  are  Russians  by 
birth.  They  have  contributed  no  little  knowledge 
to  the  Russian  situation  for  our  benefit.  Through 
these  patriotic  officials  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  approach  the  Russian  situation  in  a 
clear  light.  It  is  not  desired  to  make  public 
any  names.  It  is  not  wished  that  any  diplomatic 
secrets  be  divulged.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Allies  have  taken  a  stand  in  Russia  at 
a  crucial  moment*  and  a  stand  which  will  reecho 
the  principles  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought. 
The  Russian  people  cannot  but  realize  this, 

THE    RUSSIAN    COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Russian  cooperative  societies  or  associa- 
tions, an  outgrowth  of  the  socialistic  sentiments 
of  the  people,  seem  to  have  been  created  for  just 
such  a  crisis  as  this.  The  United  States  and  the 
Allies  will  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  these 
associations  in  view  of  the  lack  of  banking  facili- 
ties and  the  breakdown  of  credits.  Middlemen 
will  be  eliminated  and  commissions  and  undue 
profits  forbidden  entirely. 

These  Russian  cooperative  associations  came 
into  existence  after  the  first  revolution.  They 
are  now  about  thirteen  years  old.  It  is  estimated 
that  15,000,000  families  directly  are  members 
of  the  cooperative  associations,  representing  some 
75»ooo,ooo  peoples.  Indirectly  these  associations 
re^ch  an  even  larger  population.     During  1917 


the  turnover  of  the  societies  must  have  been 
i,>oo,ooo,ooo    rubles.     The    Moscow    Norad^H 
Bank  is  one  of  their  central  banking  institutioinl 
The  directors  of  this  bank  are  selected  by  the  co- 
operatives and  it  is  run  to  make  no  profit  but 
serve  the  associations. 

A  scheme  to  nationalize  the  foreign  trade 
Russia  was  initiated  by  the  AU-Russian  Sovi 
Government  during  April  last.     It  was  propos 
to  create  The  People's  Commissariat  of  Trad 
and  Industry  which  should  conduct  all  negott^ 
tions  for  the  sale  to  foreigners  of  Russian  goods  1 
the  purchase  of  supplies  from  foreigners,     Th 
plan  will   not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  t| 
Allies,     It    is   felt   that   the   older   cooperatii 
associations  will  reach  the  Russian  people  mo 
directly  and  it  will  be  catering  to  the  Russian 
sense  of  justice  to  deal  directly  with  such  ass 
ciations. 

There  may  develop  instances  where  these 
operative  associations  have  no  goods  to  exchar 
with  us  for  the  supplies  we  expect  to  send 
In  these  cases  the  Allies  must  prepare  to  ac 
the  credits  of  such  associations.     It   has 
suggested   that   the  Allies  might  offer  to  flc 
the   bonds   of  the  cooperatives  if  they  requi^ 
money,  but  the  suggestion  is  not  considered 
for  the  moment.     Such  an  offer  might  be  mi^ 
interpreted   by  the  Russians  as  an  attempt  1 
give  capitalism  a  hold  on  the  cooperatives, 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  recommended  that 
take  the  note  of  their  bank,  guaranteed  by  tl 
cooperatives,  in  case  they  lack  the  tangible  mea 
of  purchasing  needed  supplies. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  this  relief  must  be 
worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  a  charity.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  charity  entirely,  however,  because 
charity  is  a  detestable  word  to  the  Russians.  The 
work  of  rescue  must  be  upon  a  basis  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  them. 

Although  the  commercial  assistance  which  is 
to  be  carried  to  Russia  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
seemingly  business  basis,  it  cannot  be  expecte 
to  return  a  money  profit.     To  carry  out   tf 
great   programme  of  assistance  will   require 
large  investment.    The  ultimate  return  in  do 
lars  and  cents  will  not  be  commensurate  wit 
what  is  put  into  it.     The  balance  will  be  struck  1 
to  the  credit  of  compassion,  a  compassion  sue 
as    prompted    the    American    people    to    rush 
to  the  aid  of  the  Belgians  and  later  to  the  aid  of 
the  French.     The  American  people  have  never 
been    lacking    in    that    compassion    and    amp 
faith  is  placed  in  the  members  of  Congress 
make  us  feel  certain  that  when  the  time  con 
to  call  for  public  appropriations  to  carry  fd 
ward  the  work,  those  appropriations  will  not 
made  grudgingly. 


THE  BOLSHEVIKI,  WHO  THEY  ARE  AND 
WHAT  THEY  BELIEVE 

Nearly  all  the  Leaders  Jews  from  New  York— How  Smolny  Institute,  the  Capitol  of  Russiai^ 
Is  Conducted— The  Economic  Doctrines  of  the  Bolsheviki  if 

This  article  is  compiled  from  the  first-hand  experiences  of  a  New  York  business  man,  whose  name 
is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons. — The  Editors  ^M 


THERE  are  three  questions  that  con- 
stitute the  puzzle  of  the  day.  They 
are: 
Who^te  the  Bolsheviki  leaders? 
What  do  thev^helieve — just  what  is 
their  theoryof  government?  Is  it  Socialism  or 
Anarchism  or  what? 

J  ust  _exactly  _how  do  they  administer  the 
government? 

1  have  just  returned  from  Russia.  I  was  there 
when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  I  attempted 
to  do  business  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Kiev 
for  a  year.  First  and  last  I  have  met  and  had 
dealings  with  most  of  their  leaders,  hundreds  of 
their  underlings,  and  talked  to  every  ''workman 
and  soldier"  I  could,  Keeping  scrupulously  to 
facts  within  my  own  observation  and  experience. 


I  will  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  plainly 
and  directly. 

Leon  Trotsky  is  a  Russian  Jew.  Gnisenberg, 
who  ought  to  know,  says  he  represents  a  type 
that  is  the  result  of  Czarism — a  man  perpetually 
exiled,  to  whom  every  nation  is  a  railroad  station 
— a  nomad,  with  no  home  and  no  countr>^  I 
know  the  man.  Unlike  the  majority  of  half- 
crazy  exiles  that  swarmed  back  to  Russia  last 
year,  he  is  an  able  man.  He  is  clever  and  sharp. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  walks  the  streets  of 
Petrograd  made  up  to  impersonate  the  exagger- 
ated popular  idea  of  an  anarchist — with  long  hair 
and  bushy  face,  string  tie  and  slouch  hat — he  does 
not  belong  to  the  impoverished  and  distracted 
class  that  Vve  represents.  He  comes  of  a. ^<i.'3J*55<^^ 
family.     V\\s  >i:cs.d^fc.,  ^\n^\»^^^,  ^^  ''^  ^^^  ^ 


mneans  and  power.  He  was  an  important  purchas- 
ing  agent  for  the  Allies  in  Russia  under  the  Eni- 
f^ire.  And  far  from  sutTering  the  fate  ordained 
for  the  "bourgeois/'  when  I  last  saw  him  was  on 
^n  important  mission  for  the  Bolshevik!  in  Stock- 
holm, selling  Russian  mint's,  materials,  and  boats 
to  the  (jerman  Government.  1  have  been  reliably 
informed  by  bankers  in  Sweden  that  Mrs.  Trotsky 


pline  of  practical  affairs  to  be  able  to  conduct  the 
operation. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Ntkoia 
Lenirte.  He  impresses  one  as  an  honest  an 
sincere  dreamer.  Any  business  man  would  km 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  constitutionally  and  prepo 
terously  unfit  to  undertake  any  affair  among  me 
He  has  a  theory.     If  it  doesn't  work,  he  is  hop 


€ 


THE    RUSSIAN    ARMY    BEFORE    IT   WENT   TO    PIECES 
Under  the  combined  effects  of  German  propaganda  and  Bolshevism 


O  UnUcrwiiod  ^  UnJcn^wU 


has  since  joined  him  with  cash  running  well  into 
the  millions. 

That  Trotsky  comes  of  a  strong  mercantile 
strain,  is  very  significant.  It  explains  in  a  word 
why  he  is  at  the  head  of  this  movement.  He 
has  the  training  and  business  sense  and  acumen 
that  IS  so  conspicuously  absent  in  the  ranks  of 
his  organization.  This  total  lack  of  any  practical 
ability — v^nthout  which  even  a  pirate  crew  could 
not  hold  together  overnight— explains  why  it  is 
that  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  their 
high  offices  are  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  the  prevailing 
element  of  whom  are  from  New  York.  These 
men  alone,  of  all  the  fanatics,  dreamers,  despera- 
does, and  theorists  bom  of  Russian  oppression  and 
intemaiional  propaganda,  have  been  sufficiently 
ia  touch  with  the  commercial  world  and  the  disci- 


less.     Two  statements  of  his,  made  in  Petrogr 
while  1  was  there,  revealed  him  to  me.     Th 
were  both  solemn  statements,  uttered  with 
found  conviction. 

One  was:  "All  the  education  any  statesmao^ 
needs  is  the  three  R*s  (reading,  writing,  and  arith^| 
metic.)''  ^ 

The  other:    "We  make  a  Russian  Revolution. 
on  German  money.     Then  we  will  make  a  Germa 
Revolution  on  Russian  money.** 

Insofar  as  the  Bolsheviki,  as  represented  M 
Lenine.  are  sincere,  it  is  nonsense  to  rtrproac 
them  with  having  sold  out  to  Germany.  The 
recognize  neither  Germany,  nor  France,  nor 
line  on  the  map.  To  reproach  them  with  put? 
ting  ignorant  men  in  control  is  a  complimtnC 
It  is  tntentional^ — a  part  of  the  creed. 
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Volodarsky,  "Tavorisch"  (comrade),  Minister 
of  Publicity — in  Bolsheviki-land  there  are  no 
ranks,  everyone  is  "comrade" — is  a  Philadelphia 
Jew.  His  first  assistant  also  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  such  training  as  he  possesses  on  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Vritzsky  is  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  is 
another  returned  exile,  a  professional  agitator. 


KamenefT,  one  time  Minister  of  Interior,  who 
was  accredited  Bolsheviki  Ambassador  to  Paris 
while  in  jail  in  Finland,  is  Trotsky's  brother-in- 
law.  He  is  a  heavy-built,  tall,  bearded,  pleasant 
and  intellectual  Russian  Jew  from  Poland.  1 
had  quite  a  talk  with  him.  He  is  a  fanatic  upon 
international  propaganda.  The  I  nterior,  or  noth- 
ing else  on  earth  had  any  interest  for  him  what- 


)  l.'niiLTAiKld  t>C  L  RilcrWUMl 

THE    BREAK-UP   OF    THE    RUSSIAN    ARMY 
The  great  Russian  army  going  to  pieces.     English  oflicers  trying  to  stop  the  stampcJL' 


Although  a  Jew  himself,  he  takes  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  persecuting  the  Jews.  He 
denied  them  the  right  to  celebrate  the  Passover 
last  year — a  thing  the  Czar  never  did.  His  role 
is  that  of  the  man  baiter.  One  day  he  issued  an 
order  for  every  Romanoff  in  the  kingdom  to 
appear  in  Smolny.  Of  course  they  did.  So  did 
everyone  else,  to  enjoy  the  show.  I  le  lined  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  up  and  thundered  out  that 
they  would  have  just  eight  hours  to  take  to  their 
allotted  destinations.  He  provided  the  destina- 
tions. No  possible  argument  could  convince 
any  one  present  at  the  scene  that  this  man  is 
anything  at  all  but  a  beast.  Rhinestone,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  propaganda  in  foreign  countries, 
was  a  druggist  in  the  United  Slates.  His  son-in- 
law  still  runs  a  pharmacy  in  Buffalo. 


ever.  He  had  to  agitate  or  die.  He  told  me 
that  the  Red  Revolution  would  spread  all  over 
the  world,  particularly  in  America.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Sweden  with  a  lot  of  money  to 
carry  the  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  raise 
a  big  commotion.  He  scattered  diatribes  and 
spoke  to  such  purpose  that  they  had  to  put  a 
big  guard  around  the  Royal  Palace.  His  con- 
ception of  Holshevikism  was  as  plain  as  a  bnjom- 
handle.  It  consisted  simply  in  creating  universal 
revolution.  As  soon  as  one  had  been  pulled  over, 
his  idea  was  to  leave  the  g(Kjd  work  and  go  pull 
off  another.  The  conduct  of  the  countries  in  the 
mean  time  interested  him  not  a  little. 

Furstenburg-Gr)netzky  is  a  power  in  Bolsheviki 
councils.  During  the  Kerensky  regime  he 
discovered  a  new  and   lucrative    business.     It 
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THI{    RUSSIANS    LEAVING    THHIR   CITY 
These  refugees  are  retreating  before  the  advance  of  the  Kaiser's  armies  jubi  as  a  century  ago  the  Russians  ilcs^TicJ  Moscow  ani! 

other  cities  when  unable  to  stop  Napoleon's  advance 


I  III:    VK   lORS    AM)    TIIK    VANyilMIl  D 

German  olVicers  amiil  Ihc  wreckage  of  battle.      I  hr  iK\hl  are  Russians  who  hasc  given  iheir  \\\c>  Jetendmg  "Holy  Russia' 

against  the  ruthless  invaders 


PRISON  bRS 
These  Russians  under  German  guard  are  being  sent  southward  to  supply  labor  for  Germ;iny.     Much  of  G^ 
work  and  heavy  labor  has  been  done  by  Russian  prisoners.     The  Teutons  hope  to  recruit  an  arnny  of  a  miUion 
and  Russia  by  next  July 
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GER.MANS   DRILLING   THE    FINNISH    "  WHITE   GUARD" 


G  UtidcrwiXKl  <St  V»der9roud^ 


These  troops  were  recruited  in  Norihem  Finland  where  the  Teutonic  influence  was  strongest  and  where  a  swarm  of  prt^pa^nJisU 

had  worked  long  and  hard  - 


RUSSIAN  GRAIN   AT  ODESSA 


t9  t  r^Jcr»cMi4^ 


Russia  produces  more  barley  and  rye  then  any  other  country,  and  more  wheat  and  oats  than  jinv 
She  stands  second  in  the  production  of  potatoes  and  beet  sugar     The  Germans  hoped  to  secure  imn 
but  were  disappointed  because  Russians  would  not  take  money  with  which  they  can  buy  nothing,  anu  t^ernuEiy  lui  i»x\ 
to  barter  
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in  aediiig  fake  pisqports,  credentials,  per- 
aiits,  etc  He  thrived  upon  this  to  the  extent 
of .  7J00OJO0O  rabfes.  He  constituted  himsdf 
ofiiaal  bribe  receiver  for  Russia.  When  caught 
at  it  Kerensky  put  him  in  jail  and  confis- 
cated such  <tf  his  stolen  treasure  as  could  be  found. 
From  his  secret  hoard,  however,  he  supplied 
the  Bolsheviki  with  ;o,oqo  rubles  for  their  cam- 
paign. The  figure  is  esiact  and  authentic.  The 
omsequenoe  was  that  when  they  came  into  power 
he  was  not  only  released  but  his  booty  was  re- 
turned to  him. 

A  VISIT  TO  SMOLNY 

Whfle  I  was  in  Russia  the  Bolsheviki  conducted 
all  tlieir  administration  from  the  old  Smolny 
Academy.  This  was  a  fine  old  building,  set  back 
among  gardens  and  flowering  shrubs  and  mani- 
cured grounds  upon  the  outskirts  of  Petrograd. 
It  had  been  a  private  school  for  the  children  of 
loyalty.  It  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  Bol- 
dievild  at  the  fall  of  the  Czar,  and  now  within 
its  leajned  walls  contained  every  single  atom 
of  the  working  regime.  If  an  Empire  wished  to 
make  a  treaty  or  a  beggar  wished  to  get  a  bread 
ticket,  th^  both  had  to  go  to  this  identical  build- 
ing. If  a  man  wanted  protection  or  a  woman 
wanted  to  put  out  her  house  afire,  they  had  to  do 
^  the  same.  I  came  because  1  wanted  a  passport 
from  Zalkind,  Assistant  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs, 

Machine  guns,  cannon,  and  a  tatterdemalion 
soldiery  littered  the  approach.  Inside  I  was 
allowed  to  pass  by  a  genial  little  peasant  damsel 
|of  seventeen,  engrossed  in  a  flirtation  with  some 
top  boots.  The  sight  I  then  saw  was  astonishing. 
Through  corridors  1  passed,  looking  into  open 
—the  executive  offices  of  a  kingdom  of 
'180,000,000  souls— at  least  so  it  was  claimed. 
1  may  as  well  be  plain.  It  was  disgusting^  it  was 
so  filthy.  The  men  were  sitting  at  desks,  pre- 
sumably conducting  mighty  matters  of  state. 
I  But  in  every  room  there  were  beds— none  of 
'  them  made  up — piles  of  ammunition,  the  refuse 
of  abandoned  meals,  and  endless  groups  of  soldiers 
sitting  and  eating  and  drinljing,  or  lounging  about 
or  sound  asleep.  It  looked  like  what  it  was — 
a  barracks  minus  a  kitchen  police  or  a  sanitary 
squad. 

I  made  my  way  to  Room  77,  the  Foreign  Office. 
There  was  a  great  palaver  going  on.  What  was 
being  said  was  not  half  so  interesting  as  how  it 
was  being  said*  These  officials  conversed  almost 
exclusively  in  English  and  German,  They  were 
not  Russians.  They  were  Jews.  They  did 
not  taJk  Russian— they  talked  Bowery. 

While  waiting  my  turn  with  the  secretary,  in 
paraded  an  unmlstakaWe  character—an  American 


Negro.    Abandoning 
the  functionary  sprang  I 
"Hdlo,  Johnny,  whaj 
The  darky  returne 
nothing  if  not  democr^ 
him  as  a  fellow  New 
pedite  my   business, 
assuming    command 
through  for  irie, 
"What  Ministry  do 
He  grinned.    *'To 
a  member  of  the  Milit| 
mittee." 

No  wonder  the  secrei 
committee   was   the 
head  of  the  Smolny 
perior  to  all  ministers 
the  inviolate  and  ultimj 

A   NEGRO   CAE 

"Johnny"  was  glad| 
rise  in  the  world.     In 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  had 
and  agitators.     He  w\ 
Eastman.     "Johnny' 
ceilent  South  Carolina 
bagger  r6gime.     He  coj 
for  Anarchy  without  ar 
the  Bolsheviki  have  bel 
suit  him,  and  he  is  now  [ 
Anarchists  of  Russia. 

To  return  to  the 
rfegime: 

Martoff,  who  at  pres| 
to  Siam,  and  at  that  tir 
of  the  Revolution,  beca 
of  mine.     He  had  also  | 
of    New    York — a    vo 
When  I  first  met  up 
working  on  the  Daily 
hubbub    in    the    CirqJ 
crowd   gathered    there | 
Mooney  trial  in  San  Fra 

He  told  me  that  in  t| 
believer  in  the  Industr 
and  he  was  working  wil 
they  hold  the  same  i{f 
specifically?" 

"We've  had  enough  I 
States  Ambassadors  a| 
men  will  now  seize  all 
run  them  ourselves/* 

That  was  the  gist  of  J 
out  that  this  was  synd 
but  that  did  not  distur| 

In  this  whole  biiM\^ 
one  single  laa^^^  ^^ 
Russia,  UVcpi  ev^^"^  ^^ 
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and  able  bankers,  law>'ers,  jurists,  philanthropists, 
socialists,  students,  and  business  men.  There  is 
not  a  single  man  of  character  that  I  met  during 
my  stay  that  had  anything  in  common  with  the 
Bolsheviki.  This  includes  most  emphatically 
the  Jews,  For  this  regime,  this  outcast  organiza- 
tion enlisted  not  a  single  one  of  the  great  numbers 
of  educated  and  talented  Jews  in  the  Empire. 

1  emphasize  this,  because  the  question,  *'Who 
are  the  Bolsheviki*'  can  only  be  answered  by 
saying  who  are  not  Bolsheviki.  An  exact  parallel 
would  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  if  Max 
Eastman  were  made  President,  Tannenbaum 
vice-President,  and  the  Flynn  ''Girl"  taking  the 
r61e  of  the  Kollantay  '*  woman  " — a  cabinet  minis- 
ter Not  one  single  member  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  not  one  single  reputable  and 
able  leader  of  either  business  or  reform  would  be 
found  in  their  administration.  Pershing  w^ould 
not  command  our  army.  1 1  would  be  commanded 
by  an  anarchist  corporal.  Kryienko,  a  corporal 
(proposchick)  was  at  the  time  G:)mmander-in 
Chief  of  the  Red  Guards. 

THE   ABLE    BOLSHEVIST    PROPAGANDISTS 

But  there  are  vexyxapable  men  bearing  Bolshe- 
vftTcommissions.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
field  conducting  their  principal  businesses — ^selling 
their  tangible  assets  to  Germany  and  conducting 
foreign  propaganda.  These  two  transactions 
entice  all  the  talent,  because  they  constitute  all 
that  makes  the  affair  a  going  concern.  From^ 
one  they  get  all  their  money.  On  the  otherlTiey 
spend  it  all. 

Some  people  think  I  am  making  a  startling 
statement  when  I  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  leaders 
are  selling  everything  they  can  to  the  Germans. 
But  they  make  no  secret  of  it  at  all,  themselves. 
It  is  as  open  as  daylight  in  Stockholm.  Being  a 
lucrative  business,  the  agents  there  are  of  a  great 
deal  higher  ability  than  can  be  found  in  Smolny. 
WTien  I  was  in  Stockholm  the  group  consisted  of: 

Mitki  Rubenstein,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Franco  Bank  of  Petrograd. 

Pollack  and  Gourevitch.  the  identical  agents 
who  originally  arranged  the  conference  between 
Max  Warburg,  the  Kaiser's  financial  henchman, 
and  Protopopoflf,  vice-President  of  the  Duma, 
when  these  two  attempted  to  cook  up  a  surrender 
in  November,  1916.  They  were  there  with  Leven- 
son  and  Olaf  Aschberg,  selling  stock  and  mines 
and  supplies  of  every  description  to  the  Germans. 
They  were  also  receiving  cash  from  them.  The 
whole  business  went  through  Aschberg*s  bank,  the 
Nya  Ban  ken,  as  the  whole  world  now  knows.  I 
saw  the  original  German  orders  including  a 
telegram  from  a  concern  in  Hamburg,  a  step 
in  the  negotiation  for  the  taking  over  of  one  of 
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Russia's    largest   steamship  companies.      I 
this  as  a  sidelight    !  obtained  upon  Trotsky'i 
personal  associations.     Alt  of  this,  of  course. 
well  known. 

Dr.  Rakowsky  was  another  Bolshevik  prop 
agandist  who  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Ruma- 
nia   and   start    a   proletariat    revolution.     The 
Smolny  government   appropriated  5,000,000  ru-_ 
bles  for  this  purpose.     Rochel    had    previousl]| 
been  sent  to  the  same  place  for  the  same  pi 
pose,  but  had  been  killed  there. 

Zalkind,  with  a  capital  limited  by  nothing  bu| 
the  supply  of  paper^(I  was  told  by  the  directs 
of  the  mint  that  8,000,000  rubies  of  paper  mone 
were  printed  the  first  tw^o  months  of  the  Bolsh^ 
viki  rule) — went  forth  to  Sweden,  and  was  headed 
for  France  and  England  on  the  same  errand. 

The  United  States  is  not  immune.  1  came  o^ 
on  the  steamer  with  Tunarasev,  of  the  Bolsheviki 
staff.  This  man  is  a  Russian,  and  nobody's  fc 
He  used  to  be  a  minister  under  the  Czar,  and 
minion  of  the  Germans.  He  framed  the  tariff 
giving  the  preferentials  to  Germany.  Well,  he  i^_ 
now  working  this  revolutionary  propaganda  f<4H 
the  Bolsheviki.     He  is  a  leading  Bolshevik. 

As  I  said,  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  United 
States  when  I  met  him  last  April  He  and  Jonas 
Lied,  backed  by  Trotsky  and  Lenine,  got  u^_ 
what  they  called  the  Siberian  Steamship  Con^f 
pany.  This  was  camouflage  to  gain  aa  entree 
here  for  their  propaganda.  To  insure  his  recep- 
tion  Tunarasev  came  as  Norwegian  Consul.  ()n 
board  I  asked  him  up  and  down  if  he  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Bolsheviki,     He  said  he  had. 

Well,  these  that  I  have  named  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Bolsheviki. 

THE    BOLSHEVIST   DOCTRINES 

The   people   that   tangle   up   the    Bolshevi! 
doctrine  of  government  and  economics  with 
general  liberal  movement  and  tendency,  manifei 
almost  anvwhere  in  the  world  nowadays,  do 
because  they  lack  three  or  four  definitions 
distinctions  that  are  elementary  to  any  studei 
of  Socialism  or  social  reform,  or  any  responsible 
number  of  the  labor  party.    There   are  th: 
conceptions  that  have  no  more  in  common  w*ii 
each  other  than  they  have  with  the  old  shellbad 
High  Tariff  Capitalism  (so-called).     They  are: 

Evolutionary  Socialism 

Revolutionary  Socialism  and 

Syndicalism 

When  one  says  Socialism  tonJay,  what  is  ni 
to  all  rational  and  practical  thinkers,  and 
what  is  considered  in  the  main  violently  radi< 
by  the  electorate  of  this  country  is  state  awmts^ 
of  industries — the  gradual  appropriation  by 
whole  people  through  their  government  of 
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sutplus  wealth  created  by  labor  in  the  concrete 
form  of  factories,  railroads,  etc.  The  very  es- 
sence of  the  doctrine  is  that  it  shall  be  done 
gradually  and  by  an  orderly  method.  Moreover, 
as  advocated  by  serious  students  of  real  affairs, 
it  presupposes  that  the  industries  shall  have  been 
organized  to  the  point  where  they  can  profitably 
be  taken  over,  and  more  particularly  that  the 
people  shall  have  been  educated  and  trained  to  the 
point  where  they  are  soberly  able  to  resume  the 
responsibility,     it   h^f^  ^^n^tr^r^fa  ^^"dition   ^ 

|he  piihlir  tn  ijp^p^^  the^jnHiigfnW,  pr^^itinn^  in 

tfiDSe"ln3iistries  shall  bTallotted  to' men  ^nctly 
in  order  of  ment  .and-abtii^. 

1  he    Revolutionary   Socialists.  advocate.„ihe 

same  goyerninental  and  economic  order;  but  they 

want "fo  bring  it  about  overnight  by  an  actual 

physical    revolution    of    the    old    gunpowder 

kind. 

y  ""^The  Syndicalist  is  another  kind  of.  feltow  al- 

(    together.    He  wants  all  the  industries  to  be 

seized  out  of  hand,  not  by  the  Government,  but 

"Nby  the  individual  workmen  that  happen  to  be 

I  working  there.    Seizure  by  individuals,  by  vio- 

I '  lence,  tf  need  be,  and  the  elimination  of  all  men 

j   of  special  training  or  ability  (a  necessary  corollary 

r     of  the  complete  ownership  and  contrcrf  by  the 

'^     lowest  grade  of  workman)  is  the  pith  of  it. 

In  thf_li£htjrf  thenr  dffinitimiSj  what  do  the 
Bolsheviki  Wjeye?  Their  statements  arc  so 
many  and  so  tangled  and  conflicting— ranging 
anywhere  from  Socialism  to  frank  anarchy — ^that 
the  answer  has  to  be  sought  in  their  practices. 

BOLSHEVISM  IS   PRACTICAL   SYNDICALISM 

They  took  over  the  banks,  munition  works, 
the  railroads  and  some  municipal  plants  for  the 
Government.  At  any  rate,  the  commissaries  put 
in  charge  were  suppc^ed  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  done  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 
In  these  actions  they  might  fairiy  be  said  to  be 
making  an  effort  to  experiment  in  Revolutionary 
Socialism.  But  even  the  most  radical  Revolu- 
tionary Socialist  would  heatedly  deny  that  they 
had  given  his  proposition  a  fair  chance.  For 
they  neglected  the  one  final  requirement — that  the 
positions  be  scrupulously  given  to  the  ablest  men. 
They  were  given  without  a  single  exception  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  unskilled— office  boys,  peas- 
ants, soldiers.  A  large  railroad  system  is  now 
headed  by  a  conductor. 

But  in  innumerable  other  instances  the  stores, 


factories,  and  farms  were  handed  directly  over 
to  the  laborers  or  the  neighboring  peasants  by 
direct  order  from  Smolny.  This  also,  of  course, 
was  accomplished  by  violence  or  threat  of  vio- 
lence. That  is  Syndicalism,  It  is  exactly  the 
doctrines  of  the  1 .  W.  W.  ^  That  is,  it  is  what  they 
have  preached,  and  are  now  inclined  to  deny. 
It  is  I.  W.W.  or  u;t)r5^. 
They  have  abolished  all  police,  all  courts,  all 

This  is  a^saC  j)fjthe  doctrine  of  anarchy.  It 
may^beja.Jifices8ar)/i  byrprodtfcLot^yndicalismT 
It  has  no^place  in  the  pxogramme  ofany  So<?ialist 
or  tabor  party. 

JVU  business,  public  and  private,  as  well  as 
ular  governmental  activities,  are  conducted 
individuals  with  no  previous  training  or  ex- 
ience.    And  it  is  a  fact  so  well  known— the 
versal  experience— that  it  needs  no  elaboration, 
/that  every  transactbn,  legitimate  or  otherwise, 
\can  only  be  consummated  by  personally  bribing 
/the  official  in  charge. 

/  This  is  not  the  part  of  any  philosophy  at  all. 
It  is  reducing  the  discussion  to  an  absurdity^ 
and  heaping  ridicule  upon  the  monumental  life 
labors  of  Karl  Marx,  to  mention  them  in  the  same 
category.  •  There  is  no  name  to  give  their  prac- 
tices. Hence,  when  discussing  them,  no  sincere 
advocate  of  the  liberal  movement,  no  leader  of 
labor,  no  champion  of  Socialism  would  tolerate 
his  creed  being  used  in  that  connection.  So 
let  us  trail  an  entirely  new  kind  of  society.  anT 
gpvemment  aim  ^pommiy.  easily  grasped  bv 
hftwevgr  ignorant.  tlUlt  walKS  on  tWO 
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ina  though  Bolshevism  is  bad  enough  of  it- 
self, it  is  a  crowning  absurdity  to  attempt  to 
apply  it  in  a  country  like  Russia,  in  which  the 
industrial  population  is  only  eight  per  cent. 

From  what  1  have  said  above,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  gather  the  klea  that  the  Bolshevist 
movement  represents  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  Russia.  Nothing  would  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Bcdsheviki  and  all  their 
works.  It  so  happens  that  the  Jews  are,  on  the 
average,  the  best  educated  and  politically  the 
most  conscious  group  in  Russia.  Naturally  a 
large  percentage  of  the  leaders  of  any  political 
movement — in  a  Russia  free  to  express  itself— 
would  be  Jews.  But  the  Jews  of  Bolshevism 
are  a  small  group,  and  wholly  misrepresentative 
of  the  great  body  of  their  racial  brothers. 
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THE   ANABASIS   OF  THE   CZECH 


Captain  Vladimir  Hurban,  Who  Commanded  the  "Advance  Train' | 

of  Many  Thousands,  in  Its  "  Railroad  March"  Across  a  Contir 

Fighting  the  Enemy  and  "Hostile  Friends/'  Gives  the  I 

the  First  Complete  Story  of  this  Military^  Achie\| 

ment  that  is  Without  a  Parallel  in  History 

BY 

GEORGE  Macadam 


THE  beginning  of  March,  1918,  found 
encamped  near  Kiev,  Ukrainia,  a  large 
force  of  Czechoslovaks.  There  were 
about  fifty  thousand  of  them — organ- 
ized as  no  army  had  ever  before 
been  organized — now  beleaguered  as  no  army 
had  ever  before  been  beleaguered. 

Bolshevik  Russia  had  begun  its  peace  nego- 
tiations with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
the  negotiations  that  terminated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk.  Here  was  promise  of  a  strange 
situation!  The  Czechoslovaks,  a  military  force 
that  would  not  make  peace,  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  a  friendly  nation  that  had  concluded 
peace!  Truly,  'a  nice  problem  in  international 
politics! 

But  now  there  came  a  mixed  political  and 
strategic  problem  of  far  greater  seriousness. 
The  Czechoslovaks  at  this  time  were  encamped  in 
Ukrainia,  near  Kiev,  one  army  division  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Dneiper,  another  divis- 
ion on  the  left  bank.  Ukrainia  was  governed 
by  the  Ukrainian  Bolsheviki.  But  the  former 
Ukrainian  government,  which  had  fled  before 
the  Russian  Bdsheviki,  was  returning  under  the 
protection  of  German  armies.  The  Russian 
Bdsheviki  were  about  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  Ukrainian  Bolsheviki  wanted  to  sign  a 
treaty,  too,  but  the  Germans  refused  to  recognize 
them. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Ukrainian  Bolsheviki 
turned  to  the  Czechoslovaks  and  asked  them 
to  help  hold  back  the  Germans.  But  the  ad- 
vancing Sumy  was  made  up  not  only  of  their 
enemy,  the  Germans,  but  also  of  their  friends, 
the  Ukrainians.  For  the  Czechoslovaks  to 
fight  this  army,  meant  that  they  would  be 
fitting. to  prevent  the  Ukrainians  from  return- 
ing to  their  own  country*  This  would  be  far 
mdre  than  a  violation  of  their  policy  of  strict 
neutrality. 

Faced  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  battling 
this  wellorganized  army  of  Germans  and 
Ukrainians,  the  Bolshevik  Rod  Guard  turned 


tail  and   scuttled,  fleeij 
which  it  thought  safety 
railroad. 

Listen  to  Captain  Hur 

"A  Bolshevik  Red  Gl 
can,  steals  everything  ii[ 
and  sells  all  he  can. 
ruble,  a  machine-gun  fol 
gun  for  from  five  to  ten! 
and  the  local  peasants  b| 
a  1 5  cm.  howitzer  for  tw{ 

But  now,  stricken  witjj 
not  pause  to  barter  an| 
such  of  their  munition 
away,  abandoned  ever>^t| 
not  an  immediate  useT 
cars,   automobiles,   and  I 
Czechoslovaks  examined 
idea  of  adding  them  to  t  j 
it  was  found  that  the  "  I 
of  all  their  thin  tubing  I 
manufacture  home-madJ 
says  Captain  Hurban,  hi 
greater  than  his  fluency  [ 
the    truth    looked— the  [ 
Trotzky's  Russian  Revolj 

Having  no  *' extra  pal 
had  to  abandon  these  tf 
and  airplanes,  leaving  ti- 
the Germans:  retreat  ha  J 
treat  over  the  railroad  nt[ 
and  thence  across  Russil 
the  Pacific,  across  Amef 
Western    Front.     For 
Government   had   recogi 
National  Council  in  Paril 
as  the  government  and  tl 
nation.    The  regiments " 
condemned  to  stagnatia 
last  to  go  into  action,  a  | 
great  Foch.     Professor 
the  Council,  had  come  tc 
the  Bolsheviki  a  ''  safe  c<| 
Slovak   army  across  Ru 
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by  fifteen  to  twenty  of  our  boys  with  two  machine 
guns,  and  sent  to  follow  some  Bolshevist  'army.* 
When  oor  locomotive  caught  up  with  such  an 
'army/   they  ordered  the  'army'  to  leave  the 
trains,    w^hich    command    was    very^    promptly 
obeyed  under  the  threat  of  two  machine- guns.  J 
Then  the  rear  locomotive  took  the  train  back, 
while  the  front  one.  manned  by  our  boys  with 
their  machine-guns,  went  to  catch  another  train. 
In  such  way,  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  loco- _ 
motives  and  wagons  in  four  days.     When  wefl 
were  catching  trains,  the  locomotives  were  run 
b\-  our  btiy s;  after  we  got  all  the  trains  we  needed, 
and  started  for  Moscow,  the  locomotives  were 
run  partly  by  our  people  and  partly  by  Russian 
railroad  employees  who  always  and  everywhere 
sympathized  with  us/' 

FIGHTING  FAST  AND  HARD 

Meanwhile,  the  regiment  sent  to  seize  Bakh* 
mach,  was  already  encountering  detachments 
of  Ukrainians,  the  vanguard  of  the  German 
army.  "We  let  them  go/'  says  the  Captain- 
"But  if  there  were  any  German  among  them, 
he  was  shot.  So  it  happened  that  armored  cars 
with  Ukrainian  flags  passed  through  our  regi- 
ment. From  one  of  them  a  German  colonel 
looked  out.  In  a  minute  he  was  dead;**  And 
the  Captain  adds:  "Scenes  like  that  werlJ 
frequent."  ^ 

The  Czechoslovaks  got  to  Bakhmach,  and  -so 
did  the  Germans.     The  fighting  was  fast  and 
hard,     fhe  enemy  was  driven  back  ten  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  the  enemy  commander 
asked  a  48-hour  truce  so  that  he  could  gather  hisj 
wounded  and  bury  his  dead.     The  task  of  th^l 
Czechoslovak  commander  was  to  gain  time  for 
the  passage  over  the  railroad  of  the  troops  fron^_ 
Kiev,  so  he  accepted  the  truce.  V 

But  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
German  Eastern  Armies,  learned  of  this  truce, 
he  issued  an  order  cancelling  it,  '*The  German 
commander  at  Bakhmach/'  says  the  Captain, 
"must  have  been  a  fairly*decent  man  for  aGerman. 
as  he  sent  to  us  word  that  by  Linsinger's  order  he 
w J  id  have  to  break  the  truce  and  would  d:jttj' 
nience  fighting  again  in  two  hours.  So  he  did*^ 
And  on  that  day  we  buried  some  2,000  Ger^ 
mans.  We  lost  about  600  men,  mostly 
wounded.  We  held  Bakhmach :  our  trains  pass^^' 
through;  and  the  Germans  did  not  enter  the 
town  until  six  hours  after  our  departure." 

The  Czechoslovak  army  had  now  entered  the 
territory  of  Bolshevist  Russia.     Up  to  this  time 
the  relations  between  it  and  the  Bolsheviki  had 
been  fairly  good.     After  the  battle  of  Bakhmnc 
the  Bolshevist  "Supreme-Commander-in-Qikf/ 
AntonofT,  issu^  an  order  to  his  **annie5/ 
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whidi  he  oonunended  the  bravery  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, thanked  them  for  their  brotherly  co- 
operation in  a  war  on  a  common  enemy,  and 
wished  them  good  luck  for  a  long  journey. 
Lenine  had  also  issued  an  order  to  all  Soviets 
that  they  were  to  assist  the  migrating  army  ia 
its  journey  to  the  Esat. 

GUNS  AS  "brothers'   GIFT" 

But  on  reaching  Moscow  a  change  of  attitude 
was  discovered,  it  was  only  a  slight  change  but 
it  was  unmistakable.  Into  Moscow  a  rumor 
had  preceded  the  Czechoslovaks:  they  were 
coming  to  depose  the  Bolsheviki,  and  Moscow 
rejoi(^  At  this  time  every  Czechoslovak 
soldier  had  from  two  to  three  rifles,  every  regi- 
ment from  200  to  300  machine-guns.  To  quiet 
Bolsheviki  apprehension,  the  Czechoslovaks 
willingly  gave  them  all  arms  that  were  not  actu- 
ally needed.  In  the  official  communications  of 
the  Bolshevist  "Supreme  Commander-in-Chief" 
these  arms  were  referred  to  as  the  "brothers'  gift 
to  the  Russian  nation."  Furthermore,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks promised  not  to  take  any  arms  out  of  the 
country,  but  to  leave  all  of  them  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki at  the  first  suitable  opportunity. 

It  was  under  this  small  but  portentous  cloud 
of  antagonism  that  the  Czechoslovaks  began  their 
long  journey  over  the  rails  eastward.  But  true 
to  the  proverb,  this  cloud,  too,  had  its  lining:  in 
every  place  they  arrived,  they  were  met  bjj 
committees,  of  all  classes,  who  begged  the 
Czechoslovaks  to  rid  them  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

"Already,"  says  Captain  Hurban,  "we  saw 
only  ^  well  the  real  substance  of  Bolshevism. 
We  knew  how  much  was  in  Trotzky's  high-sound- 
ing phrases.  It  was  plain  to  us  that  the  Soviet 
government  was  ready  to  ally  itself  with  anybody 
only  to  stay  in  power,  even  if  only  formally.  We 
saw  clearly  what  the  Soviets  looked  like:  we  knew 
the  people  who  had  the  decisive  say  in  them:  and 
what  is  more,  we  saw  how  the  Germans  were 
getting  the  Soviets  in  their  hands. 

"  We  knew  that  the  Moscow  government  was 
afraid  of  us.  Incited  against  us  by  German 
agents,  it  did  not  trust  us,  and  unable  to  attack 
us  directly,  it  was  trying  to  weaken  us  by  dis- 
organization of  our  forces. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  rubles  and  many 
propagandists  were  at  work.  The  Moscow 
government  had  also  another  plan — it  wanted  to 
make  us  mercenaries.  But  we  are  not  Letts! 
It  was  dear  to  us  that  without  other  help 
^e  ourselves  were  tuo  ^maJI  a  lurce  to  free  the 
great  Russian  nation  from  anarchy  and  the  grow- 
ing domination  of  the  Germans.  We  could  have 
deposed  the  local  Soviets,  or  arrested  the  whole 
^Soviet  of  National  delegates  without  difficulty. 


We  stood  near  Moscow  | 
equipped;  and  one  of 
b^n  sufficient  to  take  | 
we  would  have  been 
tenths  of  the  populatt(| 
have  helped  Russia; 
tary  assistance  which 
and  which  can  be  given  I 

"  It  was,  therefore,  ouj 
out  delay,  and  at  any  prf 
tragic  state  of  things- 
the  tragic  agony  of  a  gJ 
we  were  unable  to  help/ 1 

And  so  the  Czechosll 
turned  resolutely  eastwj 

But  at  Penza — less  tl 
cow — ^the  advance  wal 
Bolshevist  national  heaJ 
Slovak  army  trains,  cal 
had  pulled  into  the  statT 
trains  were  scattered  wJ 
at  intervals  of  from  50 1\ 

And  at  Penza  was  a 
erable  size  for  a  Bolsl] 
about  2,000  men.  It 
on  a  hill,  surrounded 
many  machine-guns, 
the  station,  and  some| 
each  direction. 

Captain  Hurban,  wi 
went  immediately  to 
the  president  of  the  I<| 
building,  by  the  way, 
the  encamped  Bolshev] 
dent  was  one  Kurajev, 
old.    And  on  that  and 
tain  Hurban  discovered 
of  the  Penza  Soviet  was  | 
tenant,  Dr.  Weiss. 

Kurajev   showed   thtj 
telegrams  from   Mosco 
different    minister.     TH 
"Let   the   Czechosloval 
sooner  the  better,    Th| 
railroad   stations  and 
second    said:     "Order 
to  encamp  on  this  side 
where  there  is  plenty 
organization  of  the  Sov 
Germany  will  be  declard 
and  the  Czechoslovaks  I 
against    the    GermansJ 
"Stop  the  Czechosloval 
them  pass  further/'    Al 
the  Czechoslovaks  at  on| 

It  was  evident  to 
ajev  was  sbowing  him  I 
intention  of  Rainine,  hid 
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and  munitions  of  the  Czechoslovaks,  were  the 

chief  cause  of   Bolshevist  complaint  and  after 
three     days    of     negotiations,     an     agreement 
was  reached.     The  Czechoslovak  army  was  lo 
turn  over  to  the  Bolshevist  government  all  of 
its  arms  with  the  exception  of  ten  rifles  and  one 
machine-gun  to  each  1,000  men.     These  were  to 
be    retained    for    protection    against    brigands,, 
large  gangs  of  which  were  operating  in  all  pansj 
of    Russia    and    Siberia.    And    in    return,   thcj 
Bolshevist   government   was   to  aid,   by   every] 
means  in  its  power,  the  Czechoslovaks  to  get 
Vladivostok  in  the  shortest  possible  Umt. 

( >n  the  27th  of  March,  the  first  Czechoslova 
traiti  surrendered  its  arms  in  Penza,  and  once 
more  got  under  way  for  the  East.  With  it  went 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Bolshevist 
f^overnment,  who  was  to  remove,  in  the  name  of 
the  government,  all  political  difliculties  that  might 
arise  on  the  journey. 

Captain  H urban,  with  two  other  members  of 
the  National  Council,  left  on  this  first  train* 
And  there  began  the  real  adventures  of  this 
strange.  4,000-mtle  joumey. 
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A.  THE  NATION  WITHOUT- 
COUNTRY  I 

•^ighting  Army.     No  Territorial  Sovereignty  But  Reco^ 
^  and   Italy  as  an  Allied  Nation.     This  Means  the 
^lungary.     Chechoslovakia  the  Keystone  in  the 
from  Wt'st  to  East.     Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
ionalitv  in  this  Rebirth  of  Old  Bohemia 
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when   the  fiie  Czechoslovaks  were  asked  to  stay  "putTi 

i/.ed    that  and  an  AMied  army  has  been  sent  to  completi 

that  there  the  work  they  unconsciously  began.     Folic 

German)  this  signal  service,  France,  Italy,  and  then  Gr 

[empire   uf  Britain    recognized    the    Czechoslovakii    as 

old  of  the  Allied  nation.    Thereupon  Austria-Hungary 

news  that  pudiated  the  recognition  of  this  **  'nation'  wtiich* 

naks  had  (so  ran  the  official  statement)  *' exists  only  in  the 

heir  arm\'  imagination  of  the  Entente/* 

Railroad,         What  is  the  actual  basis  of  this  nation  which 

artery  of  the  Entente  recogniies  as  existent  and  whkh  the 

1  it  would  Central  Powers  say  is  imaginary?     Who  luc  ih 

i  the  Allies  Czechoslovaks  and  what  are  they  ftghting  for? 

Czechoslovakia  (if  that  be  iis  name)  h  t\ 


Czechoslovakia,  the  Nation  Without  a  Country 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA,   THE  NATION   THAT  IS  TO   BE 

The  luids  occupied  by  peoples  who  are  to-day  historically,  culturally,  and  spiritually  a  unit,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
six  hundred  years — the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovakia,  and  Southern  Silesia.  Their  right  to  a  national 
life  has  been  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  who  have  all  accepted  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  as  an 
Allied  Power  and  have  declared  themselves  for  the  erection  of  a  Czechoslovak  State  as  one  of  their  peace  terms 


rebirth,  in  the  midst  of  world  conflict,  of  an 
old,  old  nation  that  now  hopes  to  right  its  old, 
old  wrongs. 

Ethnically,  the  Czechoslovaks  are  members  of 
the  great  Slav  family;  nationally,  they  are  descen- 
dants of  two  branches  of  the  same  nation.  They 
have  the  same  civilization,  the  same  history,  the 
same  language,  Slovak  merely  being  an  archaic 
form  of  Czech.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  A.D.  the  Czechs  established  themselves 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia.  And  at  about  the  same  period  the  Slovaks 
settled  in  what  is  now  North  Hungary.  For  a 
time  they  were  united,  forming  the  Empire 
of  Great  Moravia. 

There  were  Germans  to  the  north  of  them, 
Germans  to  the  west,  and  Germans  and  Magyars 
to  the  south.  In  the  folk-tales  which  have  come 
down  from  their  legendary  period.  Teuton  Hun 
and  Magyar  Hun  were  their  enemies;  and  in  their 
historic  period.  Teuton  and  Magyar  have  played 
the  same  rftle.  Their  lands  have  been  invaded, 
conquered,  oppressed.  Their  history  is  largely 
the  history  of  their  struggles  to  regain  their  an- 


cient rights  from  the  Austro-Germans  and  the 
Magyars.  They  sought  these  rights  both  by 
peaceful  and  warlike  means.  After  each  struggle, 
the  history  of  their  conquered  land  is  the  history 
of  conquered  Belgium  to-day. 

Not  only  did  they  want  liberty  for  them- 
selves, but  they  believed  in  it  for  others.  The 
modem  cry  of  '*a  people's  right  of  self-deter- 
mination" was  raised  in  Bohemia  in  the  Dark 
Ages.  That  great  Czech,  John  Huss,  fore- 
runner of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation, 
accused  at  the  Council  of  Constance  of  having 
sowed  among  his  countrymen  national  hatred 
of  the  Germans,  replied:  "  I  have  affirmed  and 
yet  affirm  that  Bohemians  should  by  right  have 
the  chief,  place  in  the  offices  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  even  as  they  that  are  French-bom  in 
the  Kingdom  of  France  and  the  Germans  in  their 
own  country,  whereby  the  Bohemian  might  have 
the  faculty  to  rule  his  people,  and  the  Germans 
bear  rule  over  the  Germans." 

Harsh  domination  by  an  alien  people  has  not 
changed  the  Czechoslovaks.  Their  racial  in- 
tegrity, their  national  aspirations  have  survived. 


THE  PAN-GERMAN    SCHEME  — 

Germany  was  confronted  on  the  west  by  Powers  as  strong  as  herself  (Great    Britain  and  France)  and  on  the  east  by. 
Power  as  strong  (Russia),     But  to  the  north  and  south  lay  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  loosely  kntt  Austro  Hungarian  Ei 
pire,  and  the  weak  and  warring  Balkan  Slates.     These  weaklings  could  be  reduced  to  subjection  one  by  one*      Hence  ai 
Pan-Germanism,  with  its  dream  of  a  road  to  the  Orient  via  Constantinople  and  Bagdad,  with  commercial  exploitation  aJong  the 
Berlin- Bagdad  Railroad 


i 


And  today,  just  as  centuries  ago,  their  territory 
is  a  Slavic  wedge  jutting  out  from  Slavic  Poland, 
Ukrainia,  and  Rumania,  into  Teuton-Magyar 
Germany-Austria-Hungary. 

But  with  the  expansion  of  the  Teuton-Magyar 
territorial  policy,  this  Slavic  wedge  assumed  a 
new  importance,  the  retention  of  this  long- 
conquered  land  became  vitaK  It  is  the  keystone 
in  the  Mittel-Europa  bridge  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Let  the  Czecho 
slovaks  become  a  free  people  and  that  great  Pan- 
German  structure  collapses. 

In  their  effort  to  stretch  the  Mittel-Europa 
bridge  to  its  eastern  abutment,  the  Persian  Golf, 
the  Teuton-Magyar  combination  made  that 
sudden  endeavor  of  theirs,  four  years  ago.  to 
cut  through  SeAia.  tt  was  a  blow  at  a  little 
Slavic  nation^  at  the  Jugoslavs,  racial  brothers  of 
the  Czechoslovaks,  brothers  toward  whom  the 
latter  feel  a  strong  sentimental  affinity  for  many 
of  the  Jugoslavs — in  South  Hungary,  Slavonia, 


Croatia,  Carniola,  Dalmatia,  Bosniap  and  Herze 
govina^have    shared    the   Teuton-Magyar 
pression. 

As  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  it  was  lh§ 
technical  duty  of  the  Czechoslovaks  to  join  th 
colors  and  assist  their  oppressors  in  bringing  ; 
nation  of  brother  Slavs  under  the  same  oppression 
In  spite  of  the  tragic  difficulties  of  their  situation 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  land  is  oompletel] 
under  the  heel  of  their  oppressors,  in  spite  of  spie 
persecutions,    executions,    even    massacres,    the" 
Czechoslovaks  faced  the  situation  with  a  couraj^ 
worthy  of  their  past. 

The  attitude  of  the  reserves  was  openly  shovi 
from  the  first  day  of  mobilization.  There  wer 
for  instance,  mass  demonstrations  in  the  ou 
skirts  of  Pilsen,  soldiers  declaring  that  ih^ 
would  turn  their  guns  on  their  officers  and  t| 
Germans.  Many  arrests  were  made,  and 
number  of  death  sentences  pronounced  a^ 
as  the  first  days  of  August,  1914. 
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AKTI-GEBMAH 

PLAK 


—  AND  THE   ANTI-PAN-CERMAN    PLAN 

To  counteract  the  Pan-German  scheme,  the  erection  of  Czechoslovakia  is  a  first  step.  It  unites  a  racially  homogeneous 
territory  under  one  flag  at  the  point  south  of  Germany  which  cuts  the  Hun  off  from  the  weak  neighbors  he  wishes  to  exploit. 
Then  a  railroad  line  from  London  and  Bordeaux,  through  Italy  to  Odessa  and  Petrograd  (much  of  it  already  built)  would  put 
the  Allied  British  and  French  into  commercial  union  with  the  Slavs  of  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Balkans,  and  strongly 
cement  the  ties  between  the  peoples  opposed  to  Germany's  dream  of  world  conquest 


These  executions  failed  to  intimidate.  About 
the  middle  of  August  Prague  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  demonstrations.  Russia,  another 
Slavic  nation  having  meanwhile  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Serbia,  the  Czechoslovaks  were  now 
vowing  that  they  would  fight  against  neither 
Serb  nor  Russian.  There  were  daily  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  Slavic  districts  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

In  September,  the  8th  Regiment  of  the  Czech 
Landwehr,  when  ordered  to  entrain  for  the 
Russian  front,  refused  to  obey  orders.  Its  mem- 
bers attacked  the  regiment's  German  officers, 
seriously  wounding  its  commander.  Then,  sing- 
ing national  songs,  they  massed  themselves  in 
the  railroad  station.  The  German  75th  Regi- 
ment was  called,  and  after  the  spilling  of  much 
blood,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Czechs  into 
the  cars. 

The  36th  Regiment,  recruited  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Mladi  Boleslav,  mutinied  in  barracks. 


and  were  massacred  by  German  and  Magyar 
regiments. 

By  order  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  all 
Slavic  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  carry  their 
regimental  colors  and  standards.  All  Slavic 
soldiers  going  to  the  station  of  Prague,  for  the 
front,  were  escorted  by  double  the  number  of 
German  and  Magyar  soldiers,  marching  on  either 
side.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to  them  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets.  Even  "good- 
byes" were  forbidden.  Any  violation  of  this 
rule  of  silence  was  sternly  punished. 

But  now  the  Czechoslovaks  hit  upon  a  more 
effective  method,  not  only  of  hindering  their 
oppressors,  but  also  of  helping  their  oppressors' 
enemies.  Taken  to  the  front,  they  deserted — 
often  as  a  regimental  unit — to  the  other  side, 
not  to  get  out  of  the  war  but  to  get  into  the  war 
as  they  wanted  to  be  in  it. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  Czechoslovak  regi- 
ments "surrendered  to  the  enemy"  is  indicated 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  thousands  o 
civilians— Czechs,  Slovaks^  Poles,  Jugoslavs.  Iial 
ian^i^have  been  condemned  to  death*  Tb 
number  has  been  stated  in  the  Austrian  Pariia 
meat  as  being  more  than  30,000.  Many  of  thi 
condemned  were  women. 

Efforts  are  even  made  to  persecute  Cxecha 
Slovak  patriots  who  have  escaped  to  foreign  land 
a n d  a  re  t  h e  re  work i n g  f  or  t  h e  ca u se ,  Thei r  home 
are  raided,  their  families,  relatives,  and  friend 
persecuted,  their  property  confiscated. 

The  Czechoslovak  newspapers  have  been  eithe 
suppressed  or  muzzled.  Almost  all  literary'  worls 
%%liich  referred  to  Slav  questions  have  bee 
confiscated.  All  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  Cz^ 
history  are  prohibited.  Many  national  and  fol 
Si*ngs  have  been  found  seditious.  Names  c 
streets  and  public  places  suggestive  of  other  Sla 
countries  have  been  changed.  Practically  a 
Czech  societies,  clubs,  literary  circles,  athleti 
associations,  etc..  have  been  suppressed.  Th 
first  tjf  these  to  come  under  the  bari^  of  cour» 
\vere  the  Sokoh. 


FORMATION      OF 
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t'^ne  of  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  who  succeedci 
in  escaping  from  Austria-Hungary,  was  Thoma 
(j.  Masaryk.  He  slipped  across  the  border  11 
December,  1914.  His  object,  however,  was  no 
to  ocape  from  persecution  at  home  (shortly  there 
after  he  was  condemned  to  death).  He  had  ; 
twM-fiild  mission:  to  gather  the  Czechosloval 
reM purees,  both  in  money  and  in  men,  scatters 
n\er  the  world  and  organize  them  into  a  unifiet 
striking  force,  and  also  to  act  as  Ambassadoi 
Extraordinary  to  the  peoples  of  America,  Eng 
lantl.  France,  Italy,  Russia^  Japan,  Nor^^ay 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  pleading  th 
cau^e  of  national  independence  for  his  country 
men. 

Associations,  committees,  councils  were  formed 
and  these  were  brought  in  touch  with  like  or^^mi' 
.IT inns  in  other  cities,  other  countries.  Gradually 
lIk  re  resolved  itself  out  of  the  wide-spread  move- 
ment, an  authoritative,  directing  force:  in  i^ii 
I  lie  Czechoslovak  National  Council  was  formed 
It  was.  in  effect,  the  Provisional  Government  d  i 
natinn  that  thus  far  had  its  only  existence  ii 
jspirations.  volunteer  associations,  and  thai 
armies  on  foreign  soil  It  established  oflices  H 
Wnshington,  Paris.  London,  Rome,  Mosoonw 
ChiL-a^o.  and  Pittsburgh.  The  list  of  officer 
elected,  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  lb 
character  of  the  people:  President,  Prof-  Tboma 
G.  Masaryk,  philosopher  and  scholar;  Vta 
President.  Dr,  Milan  Rostislav  Stefanik,  astroiiQ 
mer    member  of  the  French  Academy;  Geoen 
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Secretary,  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  schdar  and 
author. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  Council,  there  are 
three  armies:  one  in  France,  another  in  Italy, 
and  the  third  and  largest  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

In  1916-1 7,  there  cooperated  with  the  Rumanian 
army  in  its  campaign  in  Dobrudja,  a  Slav  legion 
which  had  been  recruited  from  "prisoners." 
Upon  the  collapse  of  Rumania,  the  Slavs  who 
survived  the  fighting,  together  with  some  thous- 
ands of  new  arrivals  from  the  Austrian  side,  and  a 
few  hundred  volunteers  from  Russia,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Western  Front.  These  men  were 
the  basis  of  the  Czechoslovak  army  in  France, 
augmented  by  volunteers  from  the  United  States 
and  France. 

The  *'  prisoners"  who  went  over  to  the  Serbians 
in  1 914,  fought  side-by-side  with  them  in  that 
terrible  retreat  across  the  Albanian  Mountains — 
out  of  30,000  men.  only  18,000  reached  the  sea. 
These  are  now  fighting  with  the  Italians.  Their 
number  is  constantly  being  increased  by  brother 
"prisoners"  crossing  over  from  the  Austrian  lines. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  terrorist  policy  of  the 
Austrians!  Instance:  the  capture  by  the  Aus- 
trians  of  300  Czechoslovaks  in  the  Italian  uniform, 
and  the  hanging  of  all  300! 

CZECHOSLOVAKS   IN   RUSSIA 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1914,  there  had 
been  formed  in  Russia  volunteer  detachnients 
composed  of  Czechoslovaks  living  in  Russia  but 
subjects  of  Austria.  The  first  large  unit,  num- 
bering about  a  thousand  men,  called  itself  the 
"Hussite  Sharpshooters'  Brotherhood"  and  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Russians  by  recon- 
naissance work  in  the  campaign  in  Galicia.  This 
force  got  as  far  as  Cracow  in  1915. 

Meanwhile,  the  Czechoslovak  "prisoners"  were 
coming  across  the  lines,  in  squads,  in  companies, 
in  regiments.  Very  grudgingly  the  government 
of  the  Czar  permitted  some  of  these  men  to  join 
their  countr>men  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Russia. 
During  the  year  1915  the  "  Hussite  Sharpshooters' 
Brotherhood"  grew  into  the  "First  Czechoslovak 
Regiment  of  John  Huss."  Then  a  second  regi- 
ment was  organized,  taking  the  name  of  the  great 
Hussite  general.  John  Ziska.  Then  a  third, 
known  as  the  "  Regiment  of  George  Podebrad," 
the  last  king  of  Bohemia  of  Czech  blood. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  Czechoslovak 
"  prisoners  "  were  scattered  over  Siberia  in  intern- 
ment camps,  some  were  sent  to  munition  factories, 
some  to  farms.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  sought 
to  be  allowed  to  join  the  fighting  forces.  Finally 
the  Czar  gave  his  promise— the  Czechoslovaks 
were  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  front;  and  then 
German  influence  at  the  Court— responsible  for  so 


much  of  the  disaster  that  overtook  Russia— caused 
the  promise  to  be  broken. 

This  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks for  it  had  been  to  Russia,  the  one  great 
Slav  State,  that  they  had  looked  for  the  strongest 
support  in  their  aspirations  for  independence. 
Then  came  the  Revolution,  Kerensky,  and  ap- 
parently a  free  Russia !  Here  surely  was  hope  for 
the  Czechoslovaks.  But  the  dreamers  of  inter- 
nationalism had  no  tolerance  for  old  national 
aspirations,  even  though  they  were  those  of  an 
oppressed  people,  a  people,  moreover,  who  were 
racial  kinsmen. 

That  smashing  German  blow  through  Galicia 
in  the  early  summer  of  1917^  however,  changed 
Kerensky's  mind.  He  saw  the  great  Russian 
army,  his  "free,"  self-governing  army,  melt  away 
into  nothingness.  All  that  stemmed  the  onrush 
was  the  Czechoslovak  brigade.  From  July  5th 
to  July  1 5th,  fighting  a  losing  battle,  that  brigade 
threw  back  attack  after  attack  of  an  enemy  many, 
many  times  stronger.  During  those  ten  awful 
days  and  nights,  there  was  no  relief  for  the 
brigade  for  it  was  covering  the  retreat  of  a 
fleeing  army. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  Kiev  depot  enough 
Czechoslovaks  to  organize  a  second  brigade. 
This  army  of  volunteers  grew  rapidly  into  a 
division,  then  into  an  army  corps.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Russia  had  sunk  into  military  im- 
potence, disorganization,  Bolshevist  terrorism, 
stagnation. 

No  people  has  ever  given  stronger  proof  of 
their  steadiness  of  character,  their  devotion  to  a 
cause,  and  their  obedience  to  a  leadership  that 
has  only  the  authority  that  comes  from  a  mutual 
ideal,  than  has  this  army  of  Czechoslovaks  in 
Russia.  They  have  lived  for  months  in  the 
midst  of  violence,  revolution,  plundering,  orgies, 
and  yet  they  have  remained  a  unit,  loyal  to  their 
aspirations,  obedient  to  the  tenuous  authority  of 
a  Council  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

PLAN  TO  MOVE  ARMY  TO  WESTERN  FRONT 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  in  Russia's 
internal  affairs.  When  Russia  ceased  to  fight 
the  old  Teuton-Magyar  enemy,  the  Council 
decided  that  it  would  bring  to  the  Western  Front 
this  fighting  force  numbering  many  thousands 
of  men.  For  this  purpose.  Prof.  Masaryk  went 
to  Russia.  The  negotiations  took  months.  But 
finally  the  Bolshevist  authorities  agreed  that  they 
would  allow  the  Czechoslovak  troops  free  and 
unmolested  passage  from  Southern  Russia  to 
Vladivostok.  Prof.  Masaiyk  went  to  Japan  and 
arranged  for  the  transportatbn  of  this  army  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  United  States,H(V«c«*.^&iei^^i«w 
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to  journey  to  France.  Having  solved  this  big 
problem.  Prof.  Masaryk  came  to  America. 

A  long  and  unexpected  silence  followed.  Then 
came  fragmentary,  contradictory,  disquieting 
news;  the  Czechoslovak  soldi/ers,  sometimes  in 
Russia,  sometimes  in  Siberia,  had  clashed  with 
the  Germans,  with  the  Bolsheviki,  with  combina- 
tions ci  Germans  and  Bolsheviki.  Then  at  last 
came  the  amazing  truth  from  Vladivostok:  part 
of  the  Czechoslovak  army  had  fought  its  way  six 
thousand  miles  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific 
port;  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  stretched 
out  along  sections  of  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
holding  it  against  Bolsheviki  and  Germans. 

The  knottiest  problem  of  the  moment  for  the 
Allied  Governments  was:  how  to  save  Siberia, 
and  through  Siberia,  Russia,  from  the  impending 
domination  of  the  Germans?  Here,  ready-made, 
was  the  efficient  edge  of  such  wedge  as  they  might 
decide  to  drive  into  that  vast  bulk  of  country. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  was  asked 
to  drop  its  plan  of  moving  its  army  to  the  Western 
Front,  to  let  its  forces  stay  in  Siberia.  It  Would 
be  inexact  to  say  that  all  of  the  Czechoslovak 
soldiers  have  stayed,  for  some  of  them  have 
moved — backward}  Fighting  Germans  and  Bol- 
^viki,  they  have  forced  their  way  back  over  the 
Ural  Mountains,  across  Russia  to  Samara  and 
Ihe  Volga.    How  much  farther  they  have  gone, 


what  dse  they  have  accomplished,  the  news  at  dc 
time  this  is  written  does  not  say.  Nor  does  this 
news  say  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  under- 
armed,  out-numbered  Czechoslovak  detachmeitt 
near  Irkutsk  that,  when  last  heafd  from,  was 
dangerously  hard  pressed. 

RECOGNITION   BY  THE  ALLIED    POWERS 

The  Allies  saw  that  the  Czechoslovaks  not  only 
asked  help,  but  were  able  to  give  it.  And  thus 
France,  Italy,  and  then  Great  Britain  recognized 
as  a  nation  this  people  who  have  not  sovereignty 
over  a  square  inch  of  territory. 

"  In  consideration  of  its  efforts  to  achieve  in- 
dependence. Great  Britain  regards  the  Czecho- 
slovaks as  an  Allied  nation  and  recognizes  the 
unity  of  the  three  Czechoslovak  armies  as  an 
allied  and  belligerent  army  waging  regular  war- 
fare against  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 

"Great  Britain  also  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Coimcil-as  the  supreme 
organ  of  Czechoslovak  national  interests  and  as 
the  present  trustee  of  the  future  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over 
this  Allied  and  belligerent  army/' 

This  means  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  see 
the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
realization  of  the  Czechoslovaks'  old,  old  dream  of 
national  independence. 


MASARYK -THE  MAN  AND  HIS  IDEAS 


IT  IS  typical  of  the  Czechoslovaks — a  people 
whose  average  level  of  education  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes — typical 
of  the  traditions  of  their  golden  age  of  intel- 
lectualism  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  of  its  nineteenth  century  renais- 
^nce,  that  the  guiding  spirit  of  their  national 
destinies  in  the  present  crisis,  is  a  scholar,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy — Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk 
— a  leader  of  thought,  now  a  leader  of  action. 

A  fellow-countryman  has  said  of  him :  "  Spirit- 
ually, he  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  John  Huss  and 
Comenius  and  the  illustrious  martyrs  of  truth 
who  followed.  He  was  the  conscience  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nation  before  the  war,  he  is  its  soul  now." 
Bom  poor,  in  an  oppressed  province  of  an 
aristocracy-ridden  monarchy,  the  story  of  his 
resolute  facing  of  obstacles,  of  his  rise  to  his 
present  world-position,  is  the  story  in  microcosm 
of  the  country  that  produced  him. 

He  was  bom  in  i8$o,  in  a  cottage  on  (me  of  the 
Imperial  estates  in  the  Slovak  sectkm  of  Moravia. 
hisfMtber  bad  a  positkm,  a^  ^my,  minor  ^»Mb  on 


this  pleasure-ground  of  the  Emperor.  Promi- 
nent among  his  earliest  recollections  are  impres- 
sions of  officials  and  aristocrats,  and  those  recol- 
lections are  not  pleasant  ones. 

"As  a  boy,"  said  Prof.  Masaryk  in  the  course 
of  a  talk  that  1  had  with  him  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, "  1  didn't  know  much  about  autocracy  io 
the  abstract  but  1  knew  it  in  the  concrete.  1 
saw  how  the  officials  treated  my  father  and  our 
neighbors.  It  was  bad.  1  was  a  little  boy  but  I 
hated  it — hated  those  big  bugs. 

"  1  remember  one  thing  with  particular  vivid- 
ness. Every  year  the  Emperor  had  a  hunt  oil 
this  estate.  He  came  with  princes,  entourage, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  When  they  started  on  the 
hunt,  the  fur  overcoats  and  wraps  were  stored 
in  my  father's  house  and  a  guard  placed  over 
them.  Our  neighbors  were  very  anxious  to  see 
these  rich  things.  They  looked  through  the  door- 
way, peeked  in  the  windows,  got  as  near  to  them 
as  the  guard  woidd  aUow*  But  I  would  never 
go  near:  I  didn't  Uke  to  see  those  tfdqgs.  Xf^ 
that  tbm  wis  sovpilibe  wpmg  JmiyiitB 
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was  not  clear  to  me.    Such  a  hatred  as  I  had! 
And  that  hatred  has  lasted  to  to-day. 

"  Back  in  those  days,  I  never  dreamed  of  being 
a  professor.  What  outlook  can  a  village  boy 
have?  He  sees  around  him  nothing  but  peasants, 
the  village  schoolmaster,  the  village  priest.  That 
is  his  world.  He  knows  of  nothing  else  to  choose. 
1  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  school- 
master. 

APPRENTICED  TO   A   LOCKSMITH 

"  My  parents  sent  me  to  the  village  school  for 
two  years.  That  was  all  they  could  afford. 
Then  I  had  to  earn  my  own  living.  1  could  have 
become  helper  to  the  village  blacksmith;  but  1 
heard  of  a  chance  to  become  apprentice  to  a 
locksmith  in  Vienna.  1  was  told  that  this  was  a 
higher  grade  of  work  than  smithing,  that  1  would 
be  given  a  chance  to  draw  and  do  fine  mechanical 
work.    So  at  fourteen  I  was  sent  to  Vienna. 

"But  the  locksmith  put  me  at  a  machine. 
My  whole  day's  work  was  just  the  repetition, 
the  endless  repetition,  of  one  movement.  It  was 
mechanical,  stupid.  1  couldn't  stand  it  and  1 
ran  away — that  is,  I  ran  away  from  my  appren- 
ticeship and  went  home.  This  made  my  parents 
very  unhappy:  they  were  ashamed  that  a  son 
of  theirs  should  quit  a  task.     I  was  ashamed,  too. 

"The  village  blacksmith  again  offered  me  the 
job  of  assistant,  and  1  took  it.  Those  were 
primitive  times  in  a  village  smithy.  There  was 
no  machinery;  everything,  even  a  nail,  was  hand- 
made. It  kept  a  man's  head,  as  well  as  his  hands, 
busy.     It  was  good,  solid  work  and  1  liked  it. 

"Every  morning  1  had  to  fetch  water  to  the 
shop.  One  day,  when  1  was  busy  with  this,  one 
of  my  old  teachers  met  me.  He  asked  why  1 
was  using  time  at  this  sort  of  work  and  what 
had  become  of  my  ambition  to  be  a  teacher. 
\yhen  I  told  him  that  1  had  to  earn  my  own  living, 
he  said  that  he  would  take  me  to  his  father  who 
had  a  school  in  another  village,  and  that  there  1 
could  get  tuition  and  board  if  I  would  help  in 
the  school.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  my  parents. 

"I  was  about  fifteen  when  1  gave  up  black- 
smithing  and  again  began  study.  My  work  in 
the  school  was  to  help  the  younger  boys  with 
their  lessons.  Included  among  my  duties  as 
junior  teacher  was  that  of  playing  the  organ  in 
church,  also  of  singing  at  burials.  Now  these 
songs  were  in  Latin.  I  didn't  like  that:  1  must 
understand  what  I  am  singing.  I  spoke  to  the 
priest.  'It's  a  fact/  said  he,  'you  don't  pro- 
nounce it  well.'  'But  how  can  1  pronounce  it 
if  I  don't  understand  it?'  And  so  the  priest 
gave  me  a  Latin  grammar. 

"In  this  book  I  found  Greek  and  mention  of 
philosophers.    Those  were  more  things  that  had 


to  be  mastered.    And  tl 
school.     1  taught  my 
helping  boys  who  were 

"Then  came  the  Unl 
after  my   graduation    tH 
Leipsic.    To  this  latter  1 1 
course   in    philosophy 
terests,  my  ambitions  ha 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher. 
social  questions,  in  poll 
politics.     1  wanted  to  h^ 
these  things.     1  would 
career.     But  1  realized  tl 
remain  dreams:  diplomaJ 
tocrats,  for  those  who  haJ 

"Wasn't    it    at    Leips| 
Masaryk?"  1  asked. 

"Yes.     It  was  back  ir 
same  boarding-house  the 
who  had  come  to  Leipsl 
was  the  daughter  of  Rul 
of  the  Germania  Insuraf 
came   acquainted ;   we 
History  of  Civilization- 
means — she  returned  to| 
and  about  a  year  later  - 

PROFESSOR    IN    THE    Ufl 

In  1882,  Masar>'k  beq 
University  of  Prague, 
acquired  over  his  studeH 
cident  that  occurred  in  | 
student  from  Vienna, 
committed  suicide.  1  h^ 
Dreading  lest  insanity  o] 
himself.  Then  it  was 
his  family  was  German, | 
money  (about  70,000  flc 
The  fund  was  devoted  tj 

Prof.  Masaryk,  meanv" 
an  author,  inaugurating! 
in    Bohemia.     His    hatrJ 
though  the  sham  be  pod 
controversy  in  which  hJ 
He  proved  that  certain  [ 
which  had  long  been  che 
people  as  survivals  of 
forgeries.    This  laying 
an  old  national  traditioij 
Prof.   Masaryk*s  only  a| 
that  is  not  founded  on  tr J 

A  few  years  after  this] 
murder.  It  was  said  to 
and  racial  prejudice  w| 
Prof.  Masaryk  took  up 
stition.  For  a  time  he 
His  students  even  attem^ 
lecture-room,    S\'e?^m'? 
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condemned  him  to  death.    Not   can  tent  w 
this,  they  have  a  second  time  condemned 
to  the  same  penalty. 

His   daughter,    Alice,   was   imprisoned. 
she  had  been  a  settlement  worker  in  Ihis  couni 
during  the  time  that  her  father  ddtv^nsd  a 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Oiic^gOi 
women's    organizations    of    America,    began 
crusade  for  her  deliverance;  and  the  Aostri 
Government,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  enmily 
Washington,  released  her.     She  is  now  with 
mother  and  a  brother  still  in  jet^pardy  in  AnsK 
Ihe  daughter  Olga  is  with   her  father  in  tB 
country. 

He   has   travelled   thousands   and    ?'  f? 

of  miles,  organizing,  unifying  the  Czt    ,  k 

sentiment  of  the  world.  This  effort  linaily 
matured  in  the  formation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  which »  after  months  of  striving 
months  of  useful  work  to  the  cause  of  the  All 
has  at  last  been  recognized  by  three  uf  the 
ji^crents  as  the  "supreme  authority**  of  anot 
b  e  I !  i  f^e  ren  t ,    C  zee  ho  slo v  ak  i  a  * 

'The  demand  of  the  Czechoslovaks  for  im 
pendence/'  said  Prof.  Masaryk.  "is  not  a  stidi 
thing.     It    is    not    something   which    has 
evolved  out  of  nothing.     It  is  the  nalyral, 
inevitable  product  of  years  of  injustice,  of  oppi 
sion.     Bohemia    has   always    been    in    tynm* 
its  present  action  is  only  the  logical  contJnua 
of  that  turmoiL     And   Bohemian  indcpende 
is  the  only  logical  termination  of  those  xears 
strife  and  effort.     Independence  is  the  only  thii 
that  w^ill  bring  peace  to  Bohemia  and  a  last 
peace  to  the  world. 

Germany's  keed  of  austria-huscary 

"  Here  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  1 
hK)  forcibly  to  the  peoples  of  the  A  ,     -.  .   . 
while  Austria-Hungary  exists,  Germany  is 
turious,  and  a  victorious  Germanv  means  onlyj 
lull  in  world  conflict.    The  onh   w^ay  fci  insy 
a  lasting  peace  is  to  dismember  Austria-Hungar 
Once  that  artificial  monarchy  k  separated  ifi 
its  natural  parts,  an  end  is  put  to  GennanJ 
imperialistic  dream  of  Mitlel-Europa  and  woil 
domination, 

"  Let  us  remember  how  the  war  start! 
Austria  attempted  to  seize  Serbia;  almost 
mediately  Germany  threw  off  her  mask  a| 
showed  herself  the  master-spirit  in  the  war, 
Austria-Hungar\^  her  vassal:  soon  joined  by  Bi_ 
j^aria  and  Turkey,  her  other  two  vassals.  With' 
the  conquest  of  Serbia,  the  Mitlrl^EuPopi 
bridge  was  completed*  If  Germany  can  main- 
tain it  intact  after  the  war,  she  can  mandi  acfosj 
it  to  conquest  in  Asia  and  Africa,  

"Austria-Hungary  is  the  great  central  sfiAnl 


B_^*  ^u  ^r.^  MiMXATvk  PrtMdcnt  of  C»;ch«ibv  akia,  a  naTion  wh<»e  capiul  i*  in  W2*hmgitin,  D.  C,  its  army  in  Slhcfl 
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the  Mittel-Europa  bridge.  Thus  the  whole  struc- 
ture depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  state  which 
has  no  natural  strength.  Austria-Hungary  is 
not  a  country;  it  is  not  a  nation.  It  is  merely  a 
geographical  expression.  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
dynasty,  an  army,  a  navy,  and  a  bureaucracy. 
This  artificial  organism  rules  over  half  a  score  of 
nationalities,  most  of  which  have  only  one  desire 
— independence. 

"The  Pan-Germans  entered  upon  the  present 


On  this  map  Europe  is  divided  into  three  sections 
a   Western,   an   Eastern,   and  a  Central. 
Central  Section  consists  of  a  peculiar  zone 
small  nations,  extendmg  from  the  North  Cape 
Cape  Matapan.    Side  by  side  we  here  find  ihj 
Laplanders,    Swedes,    Norwegians    and    Dan 
Finns,   Esthonians,    Letts.    Lithuanians.     Pok 
Lusatians.  Czechs  and  Slovaks^  Magyars.  Serb 
Croats     and    Slovenes^     Rumanians,     Bulgar 
Albanians,  Turks,  and  Greeks.    The  largest  m 


■^r 
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THL    FLAG    Oh    THE    StCOND    CZECHOSLOVAK    REGIMENT    IN    RUSSIA 
Eariy  in  the  war  many  Ciechosbvak  regiments  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  deserted  to  the  Russians  as  a  unit  to  fight 

their  Teutonic  and  Magyar  oppressors 


conflict  with  the  intention  of  crushing  the  Slavs. 
It  is  the  final  expression  of  their  traditional  de- 
signs  in  the  east. 

"  In  the  west,  Germany  has  long  been  in  con- 
flict with  the  French,  and  the  controversy  is  stili 
unsettled.  The  point  at  issue  is,  however,  of  a 
far  different  order  from  that  in  the  east.  In  the 
former  case,  Germany  disputes  the  possession 
of  a  small  strip  of  territory  west  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  latter  case,  she  regards  the  territory  of 
every  nation  as  a  possible  field  for  colonization. 

"An  ethnographic  map  of  Europe  shows  the 
nea/ Significance  of  the  German  Drang  nach  Osien 


these  nations  are  the  Poles:  next  to  them  come 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Serbo-Croats,  Ruman* 
ians,  and  Magyars;  the  others  are  smaller.  If 
the  Little  Russians  (Ruthenes,  Ukrainians)  wei 
considered  a  separate  nation,  as  distinct  from  lh( 
Great  Russians,  they  would  be  the  largest  naii 
in  this  zone, 

'To  the  west  of  this  central  zone  we  find  thi 
bigger  nations— the  Germans,   French,   English, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.    And  to  the  east  of  it.  the 
biggest  nation  of  all— the  Russians. 

"  Faced  on  the  west  by  a  big  nation,  German; 
could  not  expand  in  that  direction.     Faced 


I.  the      I 

nany^l 
doH 
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CZECHOSLOVAK    PRIVATE,    LIEUTENANT,   AND  CAPTAIN 
The  captain  is  Vladimir  Hurban,  who  fought  with  the  Czechoslovak  army  on  its  march  from  Kiev  to  Vladivostok 


the  east  by  another  big 
nation,  Germany  could 
not  expand  to  Russia. 
The  recent  sudden  col- 
lapse of  organized  gov- 
ernment in  Russia,  has 
raised  German  hopes  of 
a  possibility  of  growth  to- 
ward the  Urals  and  the 
Pacific.  But  Russia  will 
find  herself.  The  door  will 
be  closed  on  German  hopes 
in  that  direction. 

"Germany's one  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  has 
been  and  still  is  south- 
eastward. This  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Central 
Zone  of  nations  for  the 
German  Drang  nach  Osten. 
Thus  far  the  small  nations 
have  not  been  able  to  offer 
an  effeotive  resistance, 
either  economically  or  by 
force  of  arms.    Nor  is  it 


MR.  CHARLES    PERGLER 

American  Commissioner  of  the  Czechoslovak   National 

Council 


difficult  fo  understand  why 
the  Germans  have  found 
allies  among  the  small  na- 
tions. The  fear  of  a  strong 
nation  arid  the  hope  of  re- 
ward for  services  rendered 
brought  the  Magyars,  the 
Bulgars,  and  the  Turks  to 
the  side  of  Germany.  The 
territories  defended  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  Central 
Powers,  extending  from 
Riga  via  Warsaw,  Buda- 
pest, and  Belgrade  to  Sa- 
ionika-Kavala- Constanti- 
nople, represent,  in  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  the 
Central  Zone  of  small  na- 
tions. 

"But  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Central  Zone 
have  resisted  and  still 
resist  German.  Austrian, 
Magyar,  and  Turkish  ex- 
pansiotv..    ^^c^  ^  ^^?^RSfc 
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LOADING   GRAIN    ON    VOLGA   RIVLR   BOATS 
The  Volga  is  the  Mississippi  River  of  European  Russia,  a  country  in  which  watorKirne  tratVic  far  exceeds  trallic  by  raiL     Its 
control  by  the  Czechoslovaks  at  Samara  is,  therefore,  a  strategic  necessity  in  the  war  against  German  ojnirul  of  Russia 


POs^nU.Y   Tin-    MOM     LMF'OKTANT    iU)Ar   AH  u.\  I 
L'niil  recent  years,  trans-Siberian  trains  were  ferru-il  across  Lake  liaikal  when  it  was  rini  ti<./«n  n\«"r      Nli-rr  re,.inl'y  the 
railroad  has  been  buill  aniund  the  souihern  end  of  thr  lake,  but  there  arr  many  lurnu  Is  on  this  '.horc  linv  and  these  <in  August 
2ist  were  reported  dynamited.      Probably  the  ferry  must  now  be  used  by  all  trains  across  I'.aikal 


AN    ASBESTOS    MlNFi    IN    THE    URAL    MOUNTAINS 

Other  mineral  products  of  the  Urals  are  platinum,  uranium*  coal*  and  iron.     In   1914,  there  were  ninclet;n  ca.1l  mm 

in  operation  in  which  6,517  "ic^i  were  employed.     This  is  also  one  of  the  chief  centres  for  iron  ami  sreeL     The  iroa 

easy  to  secure,  but  not  distinguished  in  quality.    The  Urals  produce  annually  about  yai.ooo  tons  of  pig  iron  And  'J^ifitm  ici 
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A   TRANS-SIBERIAN   TRAIN 
The  famous  trans-Siberian  road,  which  was  completed  in  1902,  extends  from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok  and  is  4073  miles  long. 
It  is  the  only  artery  of  commerce  across  Siberia,  and  all  settlement  and  land  development  radiate  from  it 


A    IM  ATINUM    MINIi    IN    TUL    I  RAl.S 
One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  Allied  expedition  is  to  enable  the  Czechoslovaks  to  continue  to  prevent  the  ex|X>rt  of 
metals  from  the  Urals  to  Germany      I  his  region  proiiuces  most  of  the  platinum  of  the  woHd— one  of  the  indispensable  metals 
in  warfare,  used  for  the  electrical  equipment  of  all  gasolene  motors  and  in  the  production  of  explosively 
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natbns  have  their  political  aspirations.  Some 
of  the  smaller  among  them  would  be  content  with 
nationa]  autonomy  within  a  bigger  state-  This 
applies  especially  to  the  small  nations  of 
Russia. 

**  But  the  subject  nations  of  Austria-Hungary- 
and  of  Prussia,  the  Czechoslovaks,  the  Jugoslavs, 
and  the  Poles,  demand  their  independence. 
These  three  nations  have  for  a  long  time  been 
making  efforts  to  achieve  freedom  and  unity. 
They  are  the  biggest  nations  of  the  Central  Zone. 
AJI  three  were  free  and  independent  in  the  past ; 


"But  in  the  crushing  of  Prussian  militarism, 
the  reestablishment  of  these  three  natioiis  would 
mean  more  than  the  erection  of  barriers.    F« 
the  Poles  to  be  reunited.  Posen   and   PnissiJ 
Silesia   must   be  liberated   from    Prussian 
and  Galicia  and  Bukowina  from  Austrian 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia    (or    Bohemia) 
the  only  two  nations  to  be  reestablished,    Serb, 
Rumania,  and  Italy  will  be  enlarged,  the  Jug 
Slavs,  the  Rumanians,  and  the  Italians,  nownu 
bered  among  the  oppressed  nations  of  Ausir 
Hungary,    being   restored    to    their    racial   kin 


^^.r^ 


^^SS 
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CZECHOSLOVAK    SOLDIERS   HOLDING    A    TRENCH    IN    RUSSIA 


three  possess  a  remarkable  history;  all  three 
have  done  much  toward  the  development  of 
European  civilization.  The  general  level  of 
education  of  the  Jugoslavs  and  the  Poles  is 
rising  rapidly  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions, 
while  the  Czechs  yield  in  no  respect  to  the  Ger- 
mans as  regards  genera!  education.  And  lastly, 
all  three  nations  would  be  economically  self- 
sutlicient. 

**\he  reestablishment  of  these  three  nations  as 
independent  political  entities,  would  mean  the 
erection  of  permanent  barriers  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Magyars  and  the  Turks.  The 
Pan-German  route  to  the  East  would  be  twice  cut. 


This  means  that  the  boundaries  of  Germany  a«i 
particularly   of  Austria-Hungary    will    be  con-] 
tracted.     Hereafter,  the  Germans,   the  AustTc^- 
Germans,  and  the  Magyars  must  rely  upon  tiof 
own  peoples. 

"Thus  far  I  hSve  spoken  only  of  how  rtics*| 
interests  of  the  Allies  will  be  furthered  "--  *^ 
independence  of  the  Poles,  the  Czech. 
and  the  Jugoslavs.  But  if  this  vv^ar  is  la  hi**- 
any  spiritual  significance,  if  it  is  really  a  ^ittd 
democracy  against  military  monarchist,  thu 
it  cannot  be  brought  to  a  close  w  r '  ^ 
nations  still  in  bondage.     This  hti 

tion,  however,  is  too  plain  for  words/' 
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How  the  Shells  Are  Used- 


-The  Kinds  of  Gases  Employed — Their  Effects — The  Defenses 
We  Employ  Against  Them 


BY 


MAJOR  S.  J.  M.  AULD 

(C)f  the  British  Military  Mission) 


DURING  the  last  two  years,  and 
i  particularly  during  the  last  year, 
I  the  use  of  gas  shell  by  the  enemy 
^  has  so  increased  in  importance  and 
extent,  as  to  indicate  that  the 
Germans  regard  this  weapon  as  one  of  the  most 
eflFective  in  their  possession.  At  the  present 
'time  practically  all  their  gas  attacks  are  carried 
out  by  means  of  shell.  For  the  time  being  the 
"cloud"  or  "wave"  gas  attack  appears  to  be  in 
the  background.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  one  fourth  and  possibly  something  like  a 
third  of  all  the  shell  of  all  calibres  fired  by  the 
Germans  are  filled  with  poisonous  gases.  Often 
an  intensive  bombardment,  lasting  for  hours  and 
in  which  anything  up  to  50,000  or  100,000  shell 
are  employed,  is  composed  to  the  extent  of  60  per 
cent.,  or  even  wholly  of  gas  shell.  Many  months 
before  the  recent  German  "  Push"  a  French  officer 
estimated  that  on  one  corps  alone  the  Germans 
had  fired  more  than  a  million  gas  shell  in  under 
thirty  days. 

However,  even  these  vast  numbers  of  gas  shell 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  poisoned  all 
the  time  along  the  whole  front.  But  when  the 
gas  does  come,  it  comes  in  such  quantities  that 
there  is  no  nriistaking  it.  This  is  because,  in  the 
words  of  the  official  German  instructions  to  their 
artillery  on  the  use  of  gas  shell,  "concentration 
of  gas  shell,  as  regards  time  and  area,  namely, 
the  production  of  the  densest  cloud  on  the  target 
sector,  is  essential  to  good  results.  Single  shots 
are  valueless." 

All  calibres  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  trench  mor- 
tars are  used  by  the  Boche  to  fire  gas  shell.  This 
gives  him  every  variation  in  range  from  a  few 
hundred  yards  up  to  miles,  and  with  the  largest 
shell,  allows  of  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  gas  to  be 
forced  into  the  atmosphere  from  each  round  fired. 
And  the  gases  used  are  so  potent  that  they  are 
effective  when  diluted  with  many  thousand  times 
their  volume  of  air. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  gas  shell  is  that  it 
combines  the  accuracy  of  fire  of  the  ordinary 
shell  with  a  much  wider  killing  range  and  is  much 
more  lasting.  In  other  words,  if  skilfully  em- 
pbyed,  the  gas.  to  a  limited  extent,  becomes 


continuous  in  the  atmosphere,  both  as  regards 
time  and  space.  It  consequently  has  greater 
opportunity  for  putting  men  out  of  action  than 
high  explosive  or  shrapnel,  which  have  no  persist- 
ence, and  the  effects  of  which  may  be  very  much 
localized.  Owing  to  the  ability  of  gas  to  move 
around  corners  the  gas  shell  can  take  on  targets 
which  are  denied  to  the  high  explosive  or  shrapnel. 

To  take  only  one  example:  Against  a  gun 
which  is  well  placed  and  dug  in,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  "direct  hit"  be  registered  on  it  with  high 
explosive  shell,  if  it  is  to  be  silenced  or  destroyed. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  gas  shell.  If  well 
placed  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  gas  from  the  gas  shell  will  envelop  the  whole 
battery  position,  probably  put  some  of  the 
gunners  out  of  action  and  will  compel  the  re- 
mainder to  wear  their  gas  masks.  This  reduces 
their  fighting  efficiency  very  considerably. 

As  now  constructed,  gas  shell  are  almost  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  high  explosive  shell  of  the 
same  size,  except  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
explosive  is  taken  up  by  the  chemical  filling. 
They  are  generally  constructed  so  that  they  will 
burst  on  percussion. 

At  various  times  more  than  twenty  different 
poisonous  compounds  have  been  used  by  the 
Germans  in  their  shell  or  hand  grenades,  but 
many  of  the  fillings  are  now  obsolete.  The 
original  fillings  were  lacrymators  or  tear-producers 
like  x>'l\l  bromide  or  brom-ethylmethylketone, 
but  these  have  now  practically  disappeared  as 
has  bromacetone,  another  powerful  tear  producer 
which  was  used  in  shell  and  hand  grenades.  The 
very  small  amount  of  lacrymator  now  in  use 
consists  of  a  material  called  phenylcarbylamine 
chloride,  which  probably  shows  that  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  bromine  compounds  by  the  Germans 
has  begun  to  tell  on  their  bromine  supplies,  big  as 
they  were  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  before  the  war. 

At  present  the  Germans  use  only  three  kinds 
of  shell,  though  it  is  true  that  certain  vari- 
ations exist  in  each  class.  The  shell  of  each 
type  are  distinctively  marked  with  different 
colored  crosses  from  which  the  gases  themselves 
are  consequently  named.  The  three  kinds  are 
the  Green  Gross,  the  bellow  Cras»s»,'axssk'V^x^^^^cc«. 
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Cross.  The  Green  Cross  gas  is  the  chief  killing 
gas.  Chemically  speaking,  it  is  trichlormethyl- 
chloroformate. It  is  a  most  powerful  asphyxiant 
and  is  the  same  kind  of  poison  as  the  celebrated 
phos gen -which  is  used  in  the  cloud  attacks  and  is 
also  filled  into  trench  mortar  bombs.  Like 
phosgen  it  has  a  "delayed"  action  and  a  man 
slightly  gassed  with  it  may  think  he  is 
all  right  and  then  be  taken  ill  and 
possibly  succumb  several  hours  later, 
especially  if  he  has  done  any  fatiguing 
work  in  between.  A  little  of  the  Green 
Cross  gas  goes  a  long  way.  but  it  is 
not  very  persistent  and  will  disappear 
from  a  gassed  neigh borhrjod  fairly  soon 
after  the  bombardment  has  ceased 
unless  the  weather  is  very  cold. 

There  are  two  variations  of  the 
Green  Cross  shell,  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Green  Cross  i  and  Green  Cross 
2.  The  former  is  the  usual  poisonous 
shell  of  to-day  and  contains  the 
trichlormethylchloroformate  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  chloropicrin,  a 
material  which  in  itself  is  very  poison- 
ous and  lacrymatory  and  which  in 
smaller  doses  is  apt  to  cause  severe 
sickness — ^hence  its  nickname  of 
"  vomiting  gas.**  The  Green  Cross  2 
has  the  same  basis  but  is  mixed  with  a 
proportion  of  phosgen  and  the  *'  sneez- 
ing gas"  of  the  Blue  Cross  shell. 

MUSTARD  GAS 

The  Yellow  Cross  gas  is  the  cele- 
brated "mustard  gas.*'  It  is  the  gas. 
par  excellence,  for  persisting.  It  will 
hang  about  even  in  the  open  for  hours 
and  possibly  for  days  and  if  it  once 
gets  into  a  dugout,  the  latter  is  ver>' 
difficult  to  ventilate  even  with  the  aid 
of  fires.  Mustard  gas  is  not  primarily 
a  *'  killing"  gas  though  it  will  do  that  as 
well,  if  breathed  for  a  long  time.  Its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though 
it  can  be  detected  by  its  mustard  or 
gariic-like  smell  and  by  the  irritation 
it  causes  to  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  objectionable  at 
first  to  cause  any  alarm.  The  eflFects 
come  on  later — possibly  hours  later — 
and  develop  in  intensity  until  the  man 
afl'ected  becomes  a  definite,  if  not  per- 
manent, casualty.  The  parts  chiefly 
affected  are  the  eyes  and  throat.  The  eyes 
suffer  excruciating  pain,  swell  up  and  discharge 
and.  in  fact,  become  temporarily  blind.  The 
ibmat   and   lungs   get    inflamed  and    corroded 


•  SNEEZE       SHELL 

Or  German  **Blue 
Cross"  gas  shell.  The 
heavy  black  portion 
shows  the  solid  sneeie 
material  embedded  in 
Ihc  fused  T.N. T. 


^s  lik 


and  bronchitis  and  possibly  pneumonia  aiel 
to  be  developed. 

The  mustard  gas  also  bums  the  skin,  espe 
if  actual  drops  of  liquid  come  in  contact 
it»  and  popular  attention  has  been  fixed  mo 
this  aspect  of  the  mustard  gas  than  on 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
burning  is  the  least  important  pc 
ous  property  and  in  itself  is  respoi 
for  very  few  casualties.  The 
effects  are  on  the  eyes  and  the  m 
tory  passages. 

As  mustard  gas  will  produc 
effects  in  very  low  concentration! 
as  it  is  so  very  persistent.  on< 
readily  understand  that  it  is 
of  very  great  military  value  e^ 
casualties  it  causes  are  not  so^ 
those  of  the  asphyxiant  gases  lik 
Green  Cross. 

The  third  member  of  the 
the  Blue  Cross  Shell,  is  quite| 
from  the  other  two.  For 
the  active  component  is  a  solid  an 
another  the  shell  itself  is  a  higl 
plosive  shell  of  almost  full  violenci 
solid  poison  being  embedded  it] 
fused  T.  N.  T.  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tie  or  in  some  cases  actually^  mbcc 
with  a  special  explosive.  WTiei^ 
shell  bursts  the  solid  chemical  \i 
mized  and  distributed  into  the  at 
phere  in  the  form  of  tiny  par 
which  even  in  ver>'  small  conce 
tions  cause  intense  sneezing  an< 
also  very  irritant  to  the  eyes  and  h 
Chemically  speaking  the  substan 
diphenylchlorarsine,  but  it  is  gene 
known  simply  as  "sneezing  gas/* 
parently  the  enemy  hoped  bydis 
ing  its  presence  with  the  hi  V 
to  attain  a  surprise  effect  . 
men  gassed  before  they  reaiized 
gas  shell  were  about. 

It  will  have  been  realized  thai 
German  gas  shells  are  not  reallv 
shells  in  the  sense  that  they  coniaii 
under  pressure.  Two  of  the  **Col 
Crosses  '*  are  liquids — ^the  most  va 
component  of  which  is  less  vol 
than  water — and  the  third  b  a  % 
Only  after  the  explosion  has  pan 
lated  the  poison  and  given  it  tv^r^ 
portunity  to  vaporize  can  any  af 
ciable  concentration  of  gas  be  present  in 
In  the  case  of  the  solid  "sneezing  gas* 
particles  probably  remain  more  HVp  t 
are  hardly  gasified  at  all 
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GAS   SHELL  TACTICS 

German  artillery  instructions  showing  way  to  place  gas  shell  in  any  wind  movement — either  horizontally  or  vertically. 

Heavy  black  lines  denote  targets,  the  circles  show  position  of  shell  burst 


To  obtain  their  maximum  effect  the  gas  shell 
are  dropped  just  to  windward  of  the  target  so  that 
the  gas  is  driven  over  the  position  by  the  action 
of  the  prevailing  wind  currents.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  essential  that  the  behavior  of  the  wind  be 
thoroughly  studied,  not  only  at  the  battery 
position,  but  also  as  to  its  likely  behavior  at  the 
target  end.  Gas  bombardments  on  small  targets 
are,  therefore,  conducted  in  consultation  with  the 
local  officers  of  the  Gas  and  the  Meteorological 
Services.  For  longer  bombardments  local  vari- 
ations in  wind  direction  due  to  contour  or  other 
features  are  not  so  important. 

The  method  of  placing  the  gas  with  reference  to 
the  target  for  different  wind  directions  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  copied  from  the 
German  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  is  self- 
explanatory. 

With  regard  to  the  mustard  gas  the  German 
Staff  insists  that  full  use  be  made  of  its  slight 
smell  and  its  non-immediate  effects.  To  hide 
its  presence  as  far  as  possible  until  it  is  too  late, 
it  is  frequently  fired  (at  any  rate  at  first)  in  con- 
junction with  hi^h  explosive.  From  two  to  four 
Yellow  Cross  shell  are  fired  to  one  explosive  shell. 

Owing  to  its  great  lasting  power  the  Boche 
makes  the  mustard  gas  his  chief  neutralizing 
agent.  By  firing  it  on  our  batteries,  our  gathering 
and  halting  places,  on  our  reserve  lines,  and  so  on, 
he  compels  our  men  to  wear  their  masks — it  may 
be  for  many  hours  on  end — not  necessarily  during 
the  fighting,  but  before  they  go  up  to  the  line — 


with  the  idea  of  causing  them  losses,  paralyzing 
their  activity,  and  wearing  thefh  out  so  that  they 
will  not  arrive  at  the  fighting  with  the  freshness 
and  vigor  necessary  to  meet  or  to  make  an  assault. 

Where  an  infantry  advance  is  to  be  made 
the  Germans  generally  choose  targets  —  par- 
ticularly our  artillery — owing  to  the  possible 
danger  of  gassing  their  own  troops,  but  this  is 
not  always  possible  and  in  certain  cases  they 
have  used  simultaneously  with  their  gas  shell, 
shell  filled  with  red  and  purple  dyes,  in  them- 
selves harmless,  and  intended  to  indicate  con- 
taminated shell  holes  to  the  advancing  infantry 
so  that  the  gassed  areas  can  be  avoided. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  front  line  troops  and 
other  close-in  targets  are  chiefly  treated  with 
Green  Cross  shell,  frequently  mixed  up  with 
Blue  Cross  or  sneezing  gas  so  as  to  prevent  ad- 
justment or  cause  displacement  of  the  respirators. 
Blue  Cross  shell  are  seldom  used  alone.  This 
"non-persistent"  gas  bombardment  of  the  front 
line  generally  ceases  at  least  one  hour  before  the 
assault,  but  the  "persistent"  gas  bombardment 
may  continue  throughout  the  operation. 

After  a  Green  Cross  bombardment  evil  smell- 
ing but  harmless  gases  may  be  used  so  as  to 
induce  our  fellows  to  continue  wearing  their 
masks  although  the  advancing  enemy  will  know 
that  he  can  do  without  them  and  so  on.  But 
these  are  minor  points  in  a  much  bigger  game,  the 
extent  and  importance  of  which  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. 
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ON  THE  second  of  May,  191 5,  Enver 
i  sent  his  aide  to  the  American  Em- 
I  bassy,  bringing  a  message  which  he 
'  requested  me  to  transmit  to  the 
French  and  British  governments. 
About  a  week  before  the  Allies  had  made  their 
landing  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  They  had 
evidently  concluded  that  a  naval  attack  by  itself 
could  not  destroy  the  defenses  and  open  the  road 
to  Constantinople,  and  they  had  now  adopted 
the  alternative  plan  of  despatching  large  bodies  of 
troops,  to  be  supported  by  the  guns  of  their 
warships.  Already  many  thousands  of  Austral- 
ians and  New  Zealanders  had  entrenched  them- 
selves at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  in  Constantinople  was  almost 
as  great  as  that  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  two  months  before. 

Enver  now  informed  me  that  the  Allied  ships 
were  bombarding  in  reckless  fashion,  and  ignoring 
the  well-established  international  rule  that  such 
bombardments  should  be  directed  only  against 
fortified  places;  British  and  French  shells,  he  said, 
were  falling  everywhere,  destroying  unprotected 


Moslem  villages  and  killing  hundreds  of  innocent 
non-combatants.  Enver  asked  me  to  inform  the 
Allied  governments  that  such  activities  must 
immediately  cease.  He  had  decided  to  collect 
all  the  British  and  French  citizens  who  were  then 
living  in  Constantinople,  take  them  down  to 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula  and  scatter  them  in  Mos- 
lem villages  and  towns.  The  Allied  fleets  would 
then  be  throwing  their  projectiles  not  only  against 
peaceful  and  unprotected  Moslems,  but  against 
their  own  countrymen.  It  was  Enver's  idea  that 
this  threat,  communicated  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments, would  soon  put  an  end  to  "atrocities"  of 
this  kind.  1  was  given  a  few  days'  respite  to  get 
the  information  to  London  and  Paris. 

At  that  time  about  3,000  British  and  French 
citizens  were  living  in  Constantinople.  The 
great  majority  belonged  to  the  class  known  as 
Levantines;  nearly  all  had  been  bom  in  Turkey 
and  in  many  cases  their  families  had  been  domi- 
ciled in  that  country  for  two  or  more  generatk)ns. 
The  retention  of  their  European  citizenship  is  al- 
most their  only  contact  with  the  nation  from  which 
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they  have  sprung.  Not  uncommonly  we  meet  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Turkey  men  and  women  who  are 
English  by  race  and  nationality,  but  who  speak  no 
English,  French  being  the  usual  language  of  the 
Levantine.  The  great  majority  have  never 
set  foot  in  England,  or  any  other  European  coun- 
try; they  have  only  one  home,  and  that  is  Turkey. 
The  fact  that  the  Levantineusually  retains  citizen-* 
ship  in  the  nation  of  his  origin  was  now  apparently 
making  him  a  fitting  object  for  Turkish  vengeance. 
Besides  these  L.evantines,  a  large  number  of 
English  and  French  were  then  living  in  G)nstan- 
tinople,  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  as  missionaries, 
and  as  important  business  men  and  merchants. 
The  Ottoman  Government  now  proposed  to 
assemble  all  these  residents,  both  those  who  were 
immediately  and  those  who  were  remotely  con- 
nected with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to 
place  them  in  exposed  positions  on  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  as  targets  for  the  Allied  fleet. 

Naturally  my  first  question  when  I  received 
the  startling  information  was  whether  the  war- 
ships were  really  bombarding  defenseless  towns. 
If  they  were  murdering  non-combatant  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this  reckless  fashion, 
such  an  act  of  reprisal  as  Enver  now  proposed 
would  probably  have  had  some  justification. 
It  seemed  to  me  incredible,  however,  that  the 
English  and  French  could  commit  such  barbari- 
ties. 1  had  already  received  many  complaints 
of  this  kind  from  Turkish  officials  which,  on  in- 
vestigation, had  turned  out  to  be  untrue.  Only 
a  little  while  before  Dr.  Meyer,  the  first  assistant 
to  Suleyman  Nouman,  the  Chief  of  the  Medical 
Staff,  had  notified  me  that  the  British  fleet  had 
bombarded  a  Turkish  hospital  and  killed  1,000 
invalids.  When  1  looked  into  the  matter,  1  found 
that  the  building  had  been  but  slightly  damaged, 
and  only  one  man  killed.  I  now  naturally 
suspected  that  this  latest  tale  of  Allied  barbarity 
rested  on  a  similarly  flimsy  foundation.  I  soon 
discovered,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
Allied  fleet  was  not  bombarding  Moslem  villages 
at  all.  A  number  of  British  warships  had  been 
stationed  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  an  indentation  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  on  the  western  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  from  this  vantage  point  they  were  throw- 
ing shells  into  the  city  of  Gallipoli.  All  the 
"bombarding"  of  towns  in  which  they  were  now 
engaging  was  limited  to  this  one  city.  In  doing 
this  the  British  Navy  was  not  violating  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  for  Gallipoli  had  long  since 
been  evacuated  of  its  civilian  population,  and  the 
Turks  had  established  military  headquarters  in 
several  of  the  houses,  which  had  properly  become 
the  object  of  the  Allied  attack.  1  certainly  knew 
of  no  rule  of  warfare  which  prohibited  an  attack 
upon  a  military  headquarters!    As  to  the  stories 


of  murdered  civilians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
these  proved  to  be  gross  exaggerations;  as  almost 
the  entire  civilian  population  had  long  since  left, 
any  casualties  resulting  from  the  bombardment 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Empire. 

1  now  discussed  the  situation  for  some  time  with 
Mr.  Ernest  Weyl,  who  was  generally  recognized 
as  the  leading  French  citizen  in  Constantinople, 
and  with  Mr.  Hoffman  Philip,  the  Counseiller  of 
the  Embassy,  and  then  decided  that  I  would  go 
immediately  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  protest  to 
Enver. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  was  sitting  at  the 
time,  but  Enver  came  out.  His  mood  was  more 
demonstrative  than  usual.  As  he  described 
the  attack  of  the  British  fleet,  he  became  ex- 
tremely angry;  it  was  not  the  imperturbable  En- 
ver with  whom  1  had  become  so  familiar. 

"These  cowardly  English!"  he  exclaimed. 
"They  tried  for  a  long  time  to  get  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  we  were  too  much  for  them! 
And  see  what  kind  of  a  revenge  they  are  taking. 
Their  ships  sneak  up  into  the  outer  bay,  where 
our  guns  cannot  reach  them,  and  shoot  over  the 
hills  at  our  little  villages,  killing  harmless  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  bombarding  our  hospi- 
tals. Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  let  them  do 
that?  And  what  can  we  do?  Our  guns  don't 
reach  over  the  hills,  so  that  we  cannot  meet  them 
in  battle.  If  we  could,  we  would  drive  them  off, 
just  as  we  did  at  the  Straits  a  month  ago.  We 
have  no  fleet  to  send  to  England  to  bombard  their 
unfortified  towns  as  they  are  bombarding  ours. 
So  we  have  decided  to  move  all  the  English  and 
French  we  can  find  to  Gallipoli.  Let  them  kill 
their  own  people  as  well  as  ours." 

1  told  him  that,  granted  that  the  circumstances 
were  as  he  had  stated  them,  he  had  grounds  for 
indignation.  But  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  wrong;  that  he  was  accusing 
the  Allies  of  crimes  which  they  were  not  com- 
mitting. 

"This  is  about  the  most  barbarous  thing  that 
you  have  ever  contemplated,".!  said.  "The 
British  have  a  perfect  right  to  attack  a  military 
headquarters  like  Gallipoli." 

But  my  argument  did  not  move  Enver.  1 
became  convinced  that  he  had  not  decided  on 
this  step  as  a  reprisal,  to  protect  his  own  country- 
men, but  that  he  and  his  associates  were  really 
looking  for  revenge.  The  fact  that  the  Austral- 
ians and  New  Zealanders  had  successfully  effected 
a  landing  had  aroused  their  most  barbarous  in- 
stincts. Enver  referred  to  this  landing  in  our 
talk;  though  he  professed  to  regard  it  lightly,  and 
said  that  he  would  soon  push  the  French  and 
English  into  the  sea,  I  saw  that  it  was  causing 
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him  much  concern.  The  Turk,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  psychologically  primitive;  to  answer 
the  British  landing  at  Gallipoli  by  murdering 
hundreds  of  helpless  British  who  were  in  his 
power  would  strike  him  as  perfectly  logical.  As 
a  result  of  this  talk  I  gained  only  a  few  concessions. 
Enver  agreed  to  postpone  the  deportation  until 
Thursday — it  was  then  Sunday,  to  exclude  women 
and  children  from  the  order  and  to  take  none  of 
the  British  and  French  who  were  then  connected 
with  American  institutions. 

"All  the  rest  will  have  to  go,"  was  his  final 
word.  "Moreover,"  he  added,  "we  don't  pur- 
pose to  have  the  English  ships  fire  at  the  trans- 
ports we  are  sending  to  the  Dardanelles.  In  the 
future  we  shall  put  a  few  Englishmen  and  French- 
men on  every  ship  we  send  down  there  as  a  pro- 
tection to  our  own  soldiers." 

DISTRACTED    ALIENS    AT   THE    AMERICAN    EMBASSY 

When  1  returned  to  our  Embassy  I  found  that 
the  news  of  the  proposed  deportation  had  been 
published.  The  amazement  and  despair  that  im- 
mediately resulted  were  unparalleled,  even  in  that 
city  of  constant  sensations.  Europeans,  by  liv- 
ing for  many  years  in  the  Levant,  seem  to  ac- 
quire its  emotions,  particularly  its  susceptibility 
to  fear  and  horror,  greatly  accentuated  by  their 
deprivation  of  the  protection  of  their  Embassies. 
A  stream  of  frenzied  people  now  began  to  pour 
into  the  Embassy.  From  their  tears  and  cries  one 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  immediately 
to  be  taken  out  and  shot,  and  that  there  was  any 
possibility  of  being  saved  seemed  hardly  to  occur 
to  them.  Yet  all  the  time  they  insisted  that  1 
should  get  individual  exemptions.  One  could 
not  go  because  he  had  a  dependent  family;  an- 
other had  a  sick  child;  another  was  ill  himself.  My 
ante-room  was  full  of  frantic  mothers,  asking  me 
to  secure  exemption  for  their  sons,  and  of  wives, 
who  sought  special  treatment  for  their  husbands. 
They  made  all  kinds  of  impossible  suggestions:  I 
should  resign  my  ambassadorship  as  a  protest; 
I  should  even  threaten  Turkey  with  war  by 
the  United  States!  They  constantly  besieged  my 
wife,  who  spent  hours  listening  to  their  stories 
and  comforting  them.  In  all  this  exciting  mass 
there  were  many  who  faced  the  situation  with 
more  courage. 

The  day  after  my  talk  with  Enver,  Bedri, 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  began  to  arrest  some  of  the 
victims. 

The  next  morning  one  of  my  callers  made  what 

would  ordinarily  have  seemed  to  be  an  obvious 

suggestion.    This  visitor  was   a  German.     He 

told  me  that  Germany  would  suffer  greatly  in 

tation  if  the  Turks  carried  out  this  plan; 

"-Id  would  not  possibly  be  convinced  that 


Germans  had  not  devised  the  whole  scheme. 
He  said  that  I  should  call  upon  the  German 
and  Austrian  Ambassadors;  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  support  me  in  my  pleas  for  decent  treat- 
ment. As  I  had  made  appeals  to  Wangenheim  sev- 
eral times  before  in  behalf  of  foreigners,  without 
success,  I  had  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ask  his  cooperation  in  this  instance.  Moreover, 
the  plan  of  using  non-combatants  as  a  protective 
screen  in  warfare  was  such  a  familiar  German 
device  that  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  German 
Staff  had  not  instigated  the  Turks.  I  decided, 
however,  to  adopt  the  advice  of  my  German 
visitor  and  seek  Wangenheim's  assistance.  I 
must  admit  that  I  did  this  as  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
at  least  1  thought  it  only  fair  to  Wangenheim  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  help. 

WANGENHEIM  THINKS  THE  ACT  A  "PROPER  ONE" 

1  called  upon  him  in  the  evening  at  ten  o'clock 
and  stayed  with  him  until  eleven.  I  spent  the 
larger  part  of  this  hour  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
interest  him  in  the  plight  of  these  non-combatants. 
Wangenheim  said  point  blank  that  he  would  not 
assist  me.  "It  is  perfectly  proper,"  he  maintaineJ 
"for  the  Turks  to  establish  a  concentration  camp 
at  Gallipoli.  It  is  also  proper  for  them  to  put 
non-combatant  English  and  French  on  their 
transports  and  thus  insure  them  against  attack." 
As  1  made  repeated  attempts  to  argue  the  matter, 
Wangenheim  would  deftly  shift  the  conversation 
to  other  topics.  According  to  my  record  of  this 
talk,  written  out  at  the  time,  the  German  Am- 
bassador discussed  almost  every  subject  except 
the  one  upon  which  1  had  called. 

"This  act  of  the  Turks  will  greatly  injure  Ger- 
many"— I  would  begin. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  English  soldiers  at 
Gaba  Tepe  are  without  food  and  drink?"  he 
would  reply.  "They  made  an  attack  to  capture 
a  well  and  were  repulsed.  The  English  have 
taken  their  ships  away  so  as  to  prevent  their 
soldiers  from  retreating " 

"But  about  this  Gallipoli  business,"  I  inter- 
rupted. "Germans  themselves  here  in  Constanti- 
nople have  said  that  Germany  should  stop 
it " 

"The  Allies  landed  45,000  men  on  the  penin- 
sula," Wangenheim  answered,  "and  of  these 
10,000  were  killed.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  attack 
the  rest  and  destroy  them." 

When  1  attempted  to  approach  the  subject 
from  another  angle,  this  master  diplomatist 
would  begin  discussing  Rumania  and  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  ammunition  by  way  dL  that 
country. 

"Your  Secretary  Bryan/'  he  said,  "has  just 
issued  a  statement  showing  that  it  would  be  im 
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tral  for  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  sell 
nunition  to  the  Allies.  So  we  have  used  this 
e  argument  with  the  Rumanians;  if  it  is  un-  . 
tral  not  to  sell  ammunition,  it  is  certainly 
eutral  to  refuse  to  transport  it!" 
he  humorous  aspects  of  this  argument  ap- 
led  to  Wangenheim,  but  1  reminded  him  that 
as  there  to  discuss  the  lives  of  between  2,000 

3,000  non-combatants.    As  1  touched  upon 

subject  again,  Wangenheim  replied  that  the 
ted  States  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Ger- 
ly  as  a  peacemaker  now,  because  we  were  so 
nidly  to  the  Entente.     He  insisted  on  giving 

all  the  details  of  recent  German  successes 

:he  Carpathians  and  the  latest  news  on  the 

ian  situation. 

We  would  rather  fight  Italy  than  have  her 

our  ally,"  he  said. 

.t  another  time  all  this  would  have  greatly 

srtained   me,   but   not   then.     It   was  quite 

arent  that  Wangenheim  would  not  discuss 

proposed  deportation,  further  than  to  say 
t  the  Turks  were  justified.  His  statement 
t  it  was  planned  to  establish  a  "concentration 
ip"  at  Gallipoli  unfolded  his  whole  attitude. 
to  this  time  the  Turks  had  not  established 
centration  camps  for  enemy  aliens  anywhere. 
ad  earnestly  advised  them  not  to  establish 
li  camps,  thus  far  with  success.  On  the  other 
d,  the  Germans  were  protesting  that  Turkey 

"too  lenient"  and  urging  the  establishment 
Juch  camps  in  the  interior.  Wangenheim's 
of  the  words  "concentration  camps  in  Galli- 
"  showed  that  the  German  view  was  at  last 
/ailing  and  that  I  was  losing   my  battle  for 

foreigners.  An  internment  camp  is  a  dis- 
sing  place  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
ices,  but  who,  except  a  German  or  a  Turk. 
r  conceived  of  establishing  one  right  in  the 
1  of  battle?    Let  us  suppose  that  the  English 

the  French  should  assemble  all  their  enemy 
ns,  march  them  to  the  front,  and  place  them 
I  camp  in  No  Man's  Land,  directly  in  the  fire 
oth  armies.  That  was  precisely  the  kind  of  a 
incentration  camp"  which  the  Turks  and 
imans  now  intended  to  establish  for  the  resi- 
t  aliens  of  Constantinople — for  my  talk  with 
ngenheim  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
mans  were  parties  to  the  plot.  They  feared 
t  the  land  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  would 
ceed,  just  as  they  had  feared  that  the  naval 
ick  would  succeed,  and  they  were  prepared 
use  any  weapon,  even  the  lives  of  several 
iisand  non-combatants,  in  their  efforts  to 
ke  It  a  failure. 

€y  talk  with  Wangenheim  produced  no 
ihSj  so  far  as  enlisting  his  support  was  con- 
Wlf  but  it  stiffened  my  detemiHiiM,  to 


defeat  this  enterprise.  I  now  c\ 
vicini,  the  Austrian  AmbassadI 
declared  that  the  proposed  I 
"inhuman."  I 

"I  will  take  up  the  matter  I 
Vizier,"  he  said,  "and  see  if  I  cJ 

"But  you  know  that  is  perl 
answered.  "The  Grand  Vizierl 
he  is  only  a  figurehead.  Only  J 
this;  that  is  Enver."  I 

Pallavicini  had  far  finer  sel 
tenderer  conscience  than  WaJ 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  entiJ 
desire  to  prevent  this  crime.  I 
diplomat  of  the  old  Austrian  I 
in  his  eyes  was  so  important  J 
quette.  As  the  representative! 
propriety  demanded  that  he  sti 
his  negotiations  with  the  Gran  J 
also  at  that  time  Minister  of  FdI 
never  discussed  state  matters  i 
Enver — indeed,  he  had  only  I 
relations  with  these  men,  the  real 
And  now  the  saving  of  3,000  I 
Pallavicini 's  eyes,  any  reason  vvi 
regard  the  traditional  routinl 
intercourse.  I 

"I  must  go  strictly  accordinl 
matter,"  he  said.  And,  in  thJ 
heart,  he  did  speak  to  Said  Hl 
this  example  Wangenheim  also  sJ 
Vizier.  In  WangenheinVs  casl 
protest  was  merely  intended  for  I 

"  You  ma\'  f(K)l  some  people. I 
man  Ambassador,  "but  you  kni 
to  the  Grand  Vizier  in  this  mal 
quential  as  shouting  in  the  air. 'I 

BULGARIAN    MINISTER    JNTERfI 
VICTIMS         I 

However,  there  was  one  men! 
matic  corps  who  worked  wholehl 
of  the  threatened  foreigners  J 
KolouchefT.  the  Bulgarian  Minisl 
heard  of  this  latest  Turco-GeJ 
immediately  came  to  me  with  ol 
I  le  did  not  propose  to  waste  hisi 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  annoul 
of  going  immediately  to  the  sol 
Enver  himself.  KoloucheflF  wl 
important  man  at  that  pari 
Bulgaria  was  then  neutral  ancl 
angling  for  her  support.  I 

Meanwhile  Bedri  and  his  ml 
arresting  all  the  doomed  Et\J 
The  deportatiow  ^'^'b  ^x^-jj^^I 
Thursday  morT\\w^i«,.    Q>'^^| 
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willing  to  wait,  for  I  knew  what  the  t 
discussirig.     l^resently  M,  Knl^mcheff  came  nut 
his  face  was  tense  and  anxious,  dearly  rcvcalii 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 
"It    is   perfectly   hopeless/'   he   said   to 
"Nothing  will    move   Enver:   he    is  absolut 
determined  that  this  thing  shall  go  through 
cannot  wish  you  good  luck,  for  you  will  havi 
none.'* 

ENVER   POLITE,    BUT  UNYIELDING 


1 

I 


£SSH 


e  let   J 


The  meeting  which  followed  between  Eiivcr 
and  myself  was  the  most  momenicjus  I  had  bad 
up  to  that  time.  We  discussed  the  fate  of  tk 
foreigners  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  found  Enver 
one  of  his  most  polite  but  must  unyielding  m 
He  told  me  before  I  began  that  it  was  useless 
talk — that  the  matter  was  a  closed  is^ue 
I  insisted  on  telling  him  what  a  splendid  itn- 
pres-sion  Turkey's  treatment  of  her  enerrne* 
had  made  on  the  outside  w^orld.  '*  Your  record 
in  this  matter  is  better  than  that  of  any  oiher 
belligerent  country/'  1  said,  **  You  have  not  put 
them  into  concentration  camps,  you  have  let 
them  stay  here  and  continue  their  ordinary' 
ness.  just  as  before.  You  have  done  this  in 
of  strong  pressure  to  act  otherw^ise.  Why  & 
you  destroy  all  the  good  effect  this  has  produced 
by  now  making  such  a  fatal  mistake  as 
propose?" 

But  Enver  insisted  that  the  Allied  fleets ' 
bombarding   unfortified    towns,    killing  womc 
children,  and  wounded  men. 

"  We  have  warned  them  through  you  that  tk^ 
must  not  do  this/'  he  said,  **but  they  dmt 
Slop/' 

This  statement,  of  course,  was  n5t  ime, 
I  could  not  persuade  Enver  that  he  was 
1  le  expressed  great  appreciation  for  all  thil 
had  done,  and  regretted  for  my  sake   that 
could  not  accept  my  advice,     1  told  him  ihit  i 
foreigners  had  suggested  that  1  ihreaien  to  .ii»*< 
up  the  care  of  British  and  French  interests. 

"Nothing  w^ould  suit  us  better/'  he  qmcl 
replied.     '*The  only  diflTtcuIty  we  have  with  vo 
is  when  you  come  around  and  bother  us 
I  n^Hsh  and  French  affairs/* 

I  asked  him  if  1  had  ever  given  htm  any  advi 
tiKU  had  led  them  into  tnooble*  He  gradoyi 
replied  that  they  had  never  yet  made  a  mistil 
b\'  following  my  suggestions, 

"Very  well,  take  my  advice  in  this  case  locxi 
1   replied.     *'You  will  find  later  that  you  hi^ 
made  no  mistake  by  doing  so.     1  lell  y( 
it  is  my  positive  opinion  that   your 
Ciimmitting  a  terrible  error  by  taking  lhi$ 

"  But  I  have  given  orders  to  thh  effect/ 
answered.     '  I  cannot  countermand  iheoi    I7l 
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did,  my  whole  influence  with  the  amiy  would  go. 
Once  having  given  an  order  I  never  change  it. 
My  own  wife  asked  me  to  have  her  servants 
exempted  from  military  service  and  1  refused. 
The  Grand  Vizier  asked  exemption  for  his  secre- 
tary, and  1  refused  him,  because  I  had  given 
orders.  1  never  revoke  orders  and  1  shall  not 
do  it  in  this  case.  If  you  can  show  me  some  way 
in  which  this  order  can  be  carried  out  and  your 
prot6g6s  still  saved,  1  shall  be  glad  to  listen." 

"how  many  will  you  let  me  send?" 

I  had  already  discovered  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous traits  in  the  Turkish  character;  its 
tendency  to  compromise  and  to  bargain.  En- 
ver's  request  for  a  suggestion  now  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  play  on  this  characteristic 

"All  right,"  1  said.  "1  think  1  can.  1  should 
think  you  could  still  carry  out  your  orders  without 
sending  ^i/Zthe  French  and  English  residents  down. 
If  you  would  send  only  a  few,  you  would  still 
win  your  point.  You  could  still  maintain  disci- 
pline in  the  army  and  these  few  would  be  as 
strong  a  deterrent  to  the  Allied  fleet  as  sending 
all." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Enver  almost  eagerly 
seized  upon  this  suggestion  as  a  way  out  of  his 
dilemma. 

"How  many  will  you  let  me  send?"  he  asked 
quickly.  The  moment  he  put  this  question  1 
knew  that  I  had  carried  my  point. 

"  1  would  suggest  that  you  take  twenty  English 
and  twenty  French — forty  in  all." 

"Let  me  have  fifty,"  he  said. 

"All  right — we  won't  haggle  over  ten,"  I 
answered.  "But  you  must  make  another  con- 
cession. Let  me  pick  out  the  fifty  who  are 
to  go." 

This  agreement  had  relieved  the  tension  and 
now  the  gracious  side  of  Enver's  nature  began 
to  show  itself  again. 

"No,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  he  replied.  "You 
have  prevented  me  from  making  a  mistake  this 
afternoon ;  now  let  me  prevent  you  from  making 
one.  If  you  select  the  fifty  men  who  are  to  go, 
you  will  simply  make  fifty  enemies.  1  think  too 
much  of  you  to  let  you  do  that.  1  will  prove  to 
you  that  1  am  your  real  friend.  Can't  you  make 
scjme  other  suggestion?" 

"  Why  not  take  the  youngest?  They  can  stand 
the  fatigue  best." 

"That  is  fair,"  answered  Enver.  He  said  that 
Bedri,  who  was  in  the  building  at  that  moment, 
would  select  the  "victims."  This  caused  me 
some  uneasiness;  1  knew  that  Enver's  modification 
of  his  order  would  displease  Bedri,  whose  hatred 
of  the  foreigners  had  shown  itself  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  that  the  head  of  the  police  would  do 


his  best  to  find  some  way  of  evading  it.  So  I 
asked  Enver  to  send  for  Bedri  and  give  him  his 
new  orders  in  my  presence.  Bedri  came  in,  and, 
as  1  had  suspected,  he  did  not  like  the  new  ar- 
rangement at  all.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  he 
was  to  take  only  fifty  and  the  youngest  he  threw 
up  his  hands  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  No,  no,  this  will  never  do ! "  he  said.  "  I  don*t 
want  the  youngest,  1  must  have  the  notables!" 

But  Enver  stuck  to  the  arrangement  and  gave 
Bedri  orders  to  take  only  the  youngest  men. 
It  was  quite  apparent  that  Bedri  needed  humor- 
ing, so  1  asked  him  to  ride  with  me  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  where  we  would  have  tea  and 
arrange  all  the  details.  This  invitation  had  an 
instantaneous  effect  which  the  American  mind 
will  have  difficulty  in  comprehending.  An  Amer- 
ican would  regard  it  as  nothing  wonderful  to  be 
seen  publicly  riding  with  an  Ambassador — 
or  to  take  tea  at  an  Embassy.  But  this  is  a 
distinction  which  never  comes  to  a  minor  func- 
tionary, such  as  a  Prefect  of  Police,  in  the  Turkish 
capital.  Possibly  1  lowered  the  dignity  of  my 
office  in  extending  this  invitation  to  Bedri; 
Pallavicini  would  probably  have  thought  so, 
but  it  certainly  paid,  for  it  made  Bedri  more 
pliable  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 

BEDRI    BEGS   FOR   "THREE   NOTABLES" 

When  we  reached  the  Embassy,  we  found  the 
crowds  still  there,  awaiting  the  results  of  my  inter- 
cession. When  1  told  the  besiegers  that  only 
fifty  had  to  go  and  thpse  the  youngest,  they 
seemed  momentarily  stupefied.  They  could  not 
understand  it  at  first;  they  believed  that  I  might 
obtain  some  modification  of  the  order,  but  nothing 
like  this.  Then,  as  the  truth  dawned  upon  them, 
1  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  that  had 
apparently  gone  momentarily  insane,  this  time 
not  from  grief,  but  from  joy.  Women,  the  tears 
streaming  down  their  faces,  insisted  on  throwing 
themselves  on  their  knees,  seizing  both  my  hands 
and  covering  them  with  kisses.  Mature  men, 
despite  my  violent  protestations,  persisted  in 
hugging  me  and  kissing  me  on  both  cheeks.  For 
several  minutes  1  struggled  with  this  crowd, 
embarrassed  by  its  demonstrations  of  gratitude, 
but  finally  I  succeeded  in  breaking  away  and 
secreting  myself  and   Bedri  in  an  inner  room. 

"Can't  I  have  a  few  notables?"  he  asked. 

"  I'll  give  you  just  one,"  I  replied. 

"Can't  1  have  three?"  he  asked  again. 

"You  can  have  all  who  are  under  fifty,"  I 
answered. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  as  there  was  not 
a  solitary  person  of  distinction  under  that  age 
limit.   Bedri  really  had  his  eye  on  Messieurs  Weyl, 
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Rey,  and  Dr.  Frew.  But  I  had  one  "notable"  up 
my  sleeve  whom  I  was  willing  to  concede.  Dr. 
Wigram,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  one  of  the  most 
pfominent  men  in  the  foreign  colony,  had  pleaded 
with  me,  asking  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
go  with  the  hostages  and  furnish  them  such  con- 
solation as  religion  could  give  them.  I  knew 
that  nothing  would  delight  Dr.  Wigram  more 
than  to  be  thrown  as  a  sop  to  Bedri's  passion  for 
"notables." 

"  Dr.  Wigram  is  the  only  notable  you  can  have," 
I  said  to  Bedri.  So  he  accepted  him  as  the  best 
that  he  could  do  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Hoffman  Philip,  the  Counseiller  of  the 
American  Embassy — now  American  Minister 
to  Colombia — had  already  expressed  a  desire  to 
accompany  the  hostages,  so  that  he  might  minis- 
ter to  their  comfort.  This  manifestation  of  a 
fine  humanitarian  spirit  was  nothing  new  in 
Mr.  Philip.  Although  not  in  good  health, 
Mr.  Philip  had  returned  to  Constantinople  after 
Turkey  had  entered  the  war,  in  order  that  he 
might  assist  me  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
refugees.  Through  all  that  arduous  period  he 
constantly  displayed  that  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  the  sick  and  the  poor,  which  is 
innate  in  his  character.  Though  it  was  some- 
what irregular  for  a  representative  of  the  Embassy 
to  engage  in  such  a  hazardous  enterprise  as  this 
one,  Mr.  Philip  pleaded  so  earnestly  that  finally 
I  reluctantly  gave  my  consent.  1  also  obtained 
permission  for  Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl  and  Mr.  Henry 
West  Suydam.of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  to  accom- 
pany the  party. 

At  the  end  Bedri  had  to  have  his  little  joke. 
Though  the  fifty  were  informed  that  the  boat  for 
Gallipoli  would  leave  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  Bedri,  with  his  police,  visited  their  houses 
at  midnight,  and  routed  them  all  out  of  bed. 
The  crowd  that  assembled  at  the  dock  the  next 
morning  looked  somewhat  weather-beaten  and 
worse  for  wear.  Bedri  was  there,  superintending 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  when  he  came  up  to  me, 
he  good-naturedly  reproached  me  again  for  letting 
him  have  only  one  "notable."  In  the  main  he 
behaved  very  decently,  though  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  telling  the  hostages  that  the  British 
airplanes  were  dropping  bombs  on  Gallipoli! 
Of  the  twenty-five  "Englishmen"  assembled 
there  were  only  two  who  had  been  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  twenty-five  "Frenchmen"  only 
two  who  had  been  born  in  France!  They  carried 
satchels  containing  food  and  other  essentials,  their 
assembled  relatives  had  additional  bundles,  and 
Mrs.  Morgenthau  sent  several  large  cases  of  food 
to  the  ship.  The  parting  of  these  young  men 
with  their  families  was  affecting,  but  they  all  stood 

"iravely. 


I  returned  to  the  Embassy,  somewhat  wearied 
by  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days  and  in  no 
particularly  gracious  humor  for  the  honor  which 
now  awaited  me.    For  I  had  been  there  only  a 
few  minutes  when  His  Excellency,  the  German 
Ambassador,  was  announced.    Wangenheim  dis- 
cussed commonplaces  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
approached  the  real  object  of  his  call.     He  asked 
me  to  telegraph  to  Washington  that  he  had  been 
"helpful"  in  getting  the  number  of  the  Gallipoli 
hostages  reduced  to  fifty!    In  view  of  the  actual 
happenings  this  request  was  so  preposterous  that 
1  almost  laughed  in  his  face.     1  had  known  that, 
in  going  through  the  form  of  speaking  to  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Wangenheim  had  been  manufac* 
turing  an  alibi  for  future  use,  but  1  had  not  ex- 
pected him  to  fall  back  upon  it  so  soon. 

"Well,"  said  Wangenheim,  "at  least  telegraph 
your  Government  that  1  didn't  'hetz'  theTurk^ 
in  this  matter." 

The  German  verb  "hetzen"  means  about  the 
same  as  the  English  "  sic,"  in  the  sense  of  inciting 
a  dog.  1  was  in  no  mood  to  give  Wangenheim 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  told  him  so.  In  fact, 
1  specifically  reported  to  Washington  that  he 
had  refused  to  help  me.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
Wangenheim  called  me  on  the  telephone  and 
began  to  talk  in  an  excited  and  angry  tone. 
His  Government  had  wired  him  about  my  tele- 
gram to  Washington.  1  told  him  that  if  he 
desired  credit  for  assistance  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  he  should  really  exert  himself  and  do  some- 
thing. 

The  hostages  had  an  uncomfortable  time  at 
Gallipoli;  they  were  put  into  two  wooden  houses, 
with  no  beds  and  no  food  except  that  which  they 
had  brought  themselves.  The  days  and  nights 
were  made  wretched  by  the  abundant  vermin 
that  is  a  commonplace  in  Turkey.  Had  Mr. 
Philip  not  gone  with  them,  they  would  have 
suffered  seriously.  After  the  unfortunates  had 
been  there  for  a  few  days  I  began  work  with 
Enver  again  to  get  them  back.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  then  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  requested  our  State  Department  to  send 
me  a  message  with  the  request  that  I  present 
it  to  Enver  and  his  fellow  ministers;  its  purport 
was  that  the  British  Government  would  hold 
them  personally  responsible  for  any  injury  to  the 
hostages.  1  presented  this  message  to  Enver 
on  May  9th.  1  had  seen  Enver  in  many  moods 
but  the  unbridled  rage  which  Sir  Edward's  ad- 
monition now  caused  was'  something  entirely 
new.  As  I  read  the  tdegram  his  ikot  became 
livid,  and  he  absolutely  lost  cohtid^dP'^timself. 
The  European  polish  which  Enver^h^yAiilbiisiy 
acquired  dropped  like  a  mask;  I  myw  saw  him  for 
what  he  ^-eally  was— a  savaige,  bkxxMhinty  TurL 
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"They  will  not  come  back!"  he  shouted.  "I 
shall  let  them  stay  there  until  they  rot!" 

"I  would  like  to  see  those  English  touch  me!" 
he  continued.  1  saw  that  the  method  which  1 
had  adopted  with  Enver,  that  of  persuasion,  was 
the  only  possible  way  of  handling  him.  1  tried 
to  soothe  the  Minister  now,  and,  after  a  while, 
he  quieted  down. 

"  But  don't  ever  threaten  me  again!"  he  said. 

After  spending  a  week  at  Gallipoli,  the  party 
returned.  The  Turks  had  moved  their  military 
headquarters  from  Gallipoli  and  the  English 
fleet,  therefore,  ceased  to  bombard  it.  All  came 
back  in  good  condition  and  were  welcomed  home 
.with  great  enthusiasm. 

II 

The  Gallipoli  deportation  gives  some  idea  of 
my  difficulties  in  attempting  to  fulfil  my  duty  as 
the  representative  of  Allied  interests  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Yet,  despite  these  occasional 
outbursts  of  hatred,  in  the  main  the  Turkish 
officials  themselves  behaved  very  well.  They 
had  promised  sue  at  the  beginning  that  they 
would  treat  their  alien  enemies  decently,  and 
would  permit  them  either  to  remain  in  Turkey, 
and  follow  their  accustomed  occupations,  or  to 
leave  the  Empire.  They  apparently  believed 
that  the  world  would  judge  them,  after  the 
war  "was  over,  not  by  the  way  they  treated 
their  own  subject  peoples  but  by  the  way  they 
treated  the  subjects  of  the  enemy  powers.  The 
result  was  that  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  or 
an  Italian  enjoyed  far  greater  security  in  Turkey 
than  an  Armenian,  a  Greek,  or  a  Jew.  Yet 
against  this  disposition  to  be  decent  a  persistent 
malevolent  force  was  constantly  manifesting 
itself.  In  a  letter  to  the  State  Department,  1 
described  the  influence  that  was  working  against 
foreigners  in  Turkey.  The  German  Ambassador, 
1  wrote  in  substance,  keeps  pressing  on  the 
Turks  the  advisability  both  of  repressive  meas- 
ures and  of  detaining  as  hostages  the  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerent  powers.  I  have  had  to 
encounter  the  persistent  opposition  of  my  German 
colleague  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  permission  for 
the  departure  of  the  subjects  of  the  nationalities 
under  our  protection. 

Now  and  then  the  Turkish  officials  would  re- 
taliate upon  one  of  their  enemy  aliens,  usually 
in  reprisal  for  some  injury,  or  fancied  injury, 
inflicted  on  their  own  subjects  in  enemy  countries. 
Such  acts  gave  rise  to  many  exciting  episodes, 
some  tragical,  some  farcical,  all  illuminating  in 
the  light  they  shed  upon  Turkish  character  and 
upon  Teutonic  methcxls. 

One  afternoon  I  was  sitting  with  Talaat,  dis- 
cussing; routine  matters,  when  his  telephone  rang. 


"Paurvous,"  said  the  Minister,  handing  me  the 
receiver. 

It  was  one  of  my  secretaries.  He  told  me 
that  Bedri  had  arrested  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  had 
thrown  him  into  prison  and  had  seized  all  his 
papers.  Sir  Edwin  was  one  of  the  best  known 
British  residents  of  Constantinople.  For  forty 
years  he  had  practiced  law  in  the  Ottoman  capital ; 
he  had  also  written  much  for  the  press  during  that 
period,  and  had  published  several  books  which 
had  given  him  fame  as  an  authority  on  Oriental 
history  and  politics.  He  was  about  eighty  years 
old  and  of  venerable  and  distinguished  appear- 
ance. When  the  war  started  1  had  exacted  a 
special  promise  from  Talaat  and  Bedri  that,  in  no- 
event  should  Sir  Edwin  Pears  and  Prof,  van 
Millingen,  of  Robert  College  be  disturbed.  This 
telephone  message  which  I  now  received — curi- 
ously enough,  in  Talaat's  presence — seemed  to 
indicate  that  this  promise  had  been  broken. 

I  now  turned  to  Talaat  and  spoke  in  a  manner 
that  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  my  displeasure. 

"  Is  this  all  your  promises  are  worth?"  I  asked. 
"Can't  you  find  anything  better  to  do  than  to 
molest  such  a  respectable  old  man  as  Sir  Edwin 
Pears?    What  has  he  ever  done  to  you?  " 

"Come,  come,  don't  get  excited,"  rejoined 
Talaat.  "He's  only  been  in  prison  for  a  few 
hours,  and  1  will  see  that  he  is  released." 

TALAAT   "under   ARREST" 

He  tried  to  get  Bedri  on  the  wire,  but  failed. 
By  this  time  1  knew  Bedri  well  enough  to  under- 
stand his  method  of  operation.  When  Bedri 
really  wished  to  be  reached  on  the  telephone,  he 
was  the  most  accessible  man  in  the  world;  when 
his  presence  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  might 
prove  embarrassing,  the  most  painstaking  search 
could  not  reveal  his  whereabouts.  As  Bedri 
had  given  me  his  solemn  promise  that  Sir  Edwin 
should  not  be  disturbed,  this  was  an  occasion 
when  the  Prefect  of  Police  preferred  to  keep  him- 
self inaccessible. 

"  1  shall  stay  in  this  room  until  you  get  Bedri," 
1  now  told  Talaat.  The  big  Turk  took  the  situa- 
tion good-humoredly.  We  waited  a  considerable 
period,  but  Bedri  succeeded  in  avoiding  an  en- 
counter. Finally  1  called  up  one  of  my  secretaries 
and  told  him  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  the  missing 
Prefect. 

"Tell  Bedri,"  1  said,  "that  I  have  Talaat  under 
arrest  in  his  own  office  and  that  I  shall  not  let 
him  leave  it  until  he  has  been  able  to  instruct 
Bedri  to  release  Sir  Edwin  Pears." 

Talaat  was  greatly  enjoying  the  comedy  of  the 
situation ;  he  knew  Bedri's  ways  even  better  than  I 
did  and  he  was  much  interested  in  seeing  whether 
I  should  succeed  in  finding  him.     But  in  a  few 
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Maltese,  70  years  old-     The  ruiing  powers  fiad 

grudge  against  him,  for  he  wjs  the  pmprictJ 
of  the  Levant  Herald,  a  paper  which  had  publish 
artides  critidzing  the  Union  and  Progress  Oom- 
mittee-    On    the    very    night     of     the    Pears 
episode,  Bedri  went  to  Dn  Mizzi 's  house  at  eleven 
o'dock,  routed  the  old  gentleman  out  of  bed. 
arrested  him.  and  placed  him  on  a  train  for  A^_ 
gora,  in  Asia  Minor.    As  a  terrible  epidemic  4B 
typhus  was  raging  at  Angora,  this  was  not  a 
desirable  place  of  residence  for  a  man  of  Df 
Mizzi's  years*     The  next  morning,  when  I  heard 
of  it  for  the  first  time,  Dr.  Mizzi  was  well  on  ih^ 
way  to  his  place  of  exile.  || 

"This  time  1  got  ahead  of  you!**  said  Bedrf 
with  a  triumphant  laugh.  He  was  as  gOLtd- 
natured  about  it  and  as  pleased  as  a  boy.  At 
last  he  had  "put  one  over"  on  the  Amerion 
Ambassador,  who  had  been  unguardedly  asleep 
in  his  bed  when  this  old  man  had  been  railroaded 
U\  a  fever  camp  in  Asia  Minor. 

F^ut  Bedri's  success  was  not  so  complete,  after 
ail.     At  my  request  Talaat  had  Dr.  Mizzi  seni 
t(j  Konia,  instead  of  to  Angora,      There  one  of 
the   American   missionaries,    Dr,    Dodd,   had 
splendid   hospital;   1    arranged   that    Dr   Mi, 
c^mld  have  a  nice  room  in  this  building,  and  heie 
he  iived  for  several  months,  with  congenial  assi 
ciatcs,  good  food,  a  healthy  aimosphcrc.  all  li 
biioks  he  wanted,  and  one  thing  without  wti 
he  would  have  been  utterly  miserable — r  piand 
Srj  [  still  thought  that  the  honors  between  FJcdri 
and  myself  were  a  little  better  than  even. 
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SPECIAL  TREATMENT      FOR  SUBMARINE  OFRCEI 

When  the  English  authorities  arrested  t: 
Turkish  Consul  and  his  staff  at  Saloniki.  The 
Turks  promptly  imprisoned  nine  leading  members 
of  the  French  colony.  It  took  me  nearly  dtree 
weeks  to  have  them  released.  Early  in  JanuarVr 
iqi6,  word  was  received  that  the  Englisih  were 
maltreating  Turkish  war  prisoners  in  Ei^ft 
Sonn  afterward  I  received  letters  from  two 
tralians,  Commander  Stoker  and  Lieutcnaj 
Fitzgerald,  telling  me  that  they  had  been 
fined  for  eleven  days  ina  miserable.dampdunL 
at  the  War  Office,  with  no  companions  except 
nmnstrous  swarm  of  vermin.  These  two  navil 
otKicers  had  come  to  Constantinople  on  sub- 
marines which  had  made  the  daring  trip  fnsn 
England,  dived  under  the  mines  in  itie  Dip- 
danelles  and  arrived  in  the  Marmoni.  wlieft 
for  several  weeks  they  ternarieed  and  c|oo»' 
inated  this  inland  sea,  practically  putting  noftKl 
tn  all  shipping.  The  particular  submarine  on 
which  my  correspondenis  arrived,  the  £  t%,h»i 
been  caught  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  its  crewai 
officers  had  been  sent  to  the  '[  urkisb  mlhi 
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prison  at  Afium  Kara  Hissar  in  Asia  Minor. 
When  news  of  the  alleged  maltreatment  of 
Turkish  prisoners  in  Egypt  was  received,  lots 
were  drawn  among  these  prisoners  to  see  which 
two  should  be  taken  to  Constantinople  and  im- 
prisoned in  reprisal.  Stoker  and  Fitzgerald 
drew  the  unlucky  numbers,  and  had  been  lying 
in  this  terrible  underground  cell  for  eleven  days. 
I  immediately  took  the  matter  up  with  Enver  and 
suggested  that  a  neutral  doctor  and  officer  exam- 
ine the  Turks  in  Egypt  and  report  on  the  truth 
of  the  stories.  We  promptly  received  word 
that  the  report  was  false,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Turkish  prisoners  in  English  hands 
were  receiving  excellent  treatment. 

About  this  time  1  called  on  Monsignor  Dolci, 
the  Apostolic  DelCf^^ate  in  Turkey.  He  happened 
to  refer  to  a  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  who,  he  said, 
was  then  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Afium  Kara  Hissar. 

"  1  am  much  interested  in  him,"  said  Monsignor 
Dolci,  "because  he  is  engaged  to  the  daughter 
of  the  British  Minister  to  the  Vatican.  I  spoke 
to  Enver  about  him  and  he  promised  that  he 
would  receive  special  treatment." 

"What  is  his  first  name?"  1  asked. 

"Jeffrey." 

"He's  receiving  'special  treatment'  indeed," 
I  answered.  "  Do  you  know  that  he  is  in  a  dun- 
geon in  Constantinople  this  very  moment?" 

Naturally  M.  Dolci  was  much  disturbed  but  I 
reassured  him,  saying  that  his  protege  would 
be  released  in  a  few  days. 

"You  see  how  shamefully  you  treated  these 
young  men,"  1  now  said  to  Enver,  "you  should 
do  something  to  make  amends." 

"All  right,  what  would  you  suggest?" 

Stoker  and  Fitzgerald  were  prisoners  of  war, 
and,  according  to  the  usual  rule,  would  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  prison  camp  after  being  released 
from  their  dungeon.  1  now  proposed  that 
Enver  should  give  them  a  vacation  of  eight  days 
in  Constantinople.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  and  the  men  were  released.  They 
certainly  presented  a  sorry  sight ;  they  had  spent 
twenty-five  days  in  the  dungeon,  with  no  chance 
to  bathe  or  to  shave,  with  no  change  of  linen  or 
any  of  the  decencies  of  life.  But  Mr.  Philip 
took  charge,  furnished  them  the  necessaries, 
and  in  a  brief  period  we  had  before  us  two  young 
and  handsome  British  naval  officers.  Their 
eight  days'  freedom  turned  out  to  be  a  triumphal 
procession,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  al- 
ways accompanied  by  an  English-speaking 
Turkish  officer.  Monsignor  Dolci  and  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  entertained  them  at  dinner  and 
they  had  a  pleasant  visit  at  the  Girls'  College. 
When  the  time  came  to  return  to  their  prison 
camp,  the  young  men  declared  that  they  would 


be  glad  to  spend  another  month  in  dungeons, 
if  they  could  have  a  corresponding  period  of  free- 
dom in  the  city  when  liberated. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  1  shall  always 
have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  Enver  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Fitzgerald.  1  told  the  Minister  of  War 
about  the  Lieutenant's  engagement. 

"  Don't  you  think  he's  been  punished  enough?'' 
1  asked.  "Why  don't  you  let  the  boy  go  home 
and  marry  his  sweetheart?" 

The  proposition  immediatelv  appealed  to 
Enver's  sentimental  side. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  replied,  "if  he  will  give  me  his 
word  of  honor  not  to  fight  against  Turkey  any 
more." 

Fitzgerald  naturally  gave  this  promise,  and  so 
his  comparatively  brief  stay  in  the  dungeon  had 
the  result  of  freeing  him  from  imprisonment  and 
restoring  him  to  happiness.  As  poor  Stoker 
had  formed  no  romantic  attachments  that  would 
have  justified  a  similar  plea  in  his  case,  he  had 
to  go  back  to  the  prison  in  Asia  Minor.  He  did 
this,  however,  in  a  genuinely  sporting  spirit  that 
was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  British 
Navy. 

HI 

The  failure  of  the  Allied  fleet  at  the  Darda- 
nelles did  not  definitely  settle  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tinople. Naturally  the  Turks  and  the  Germans 
felt  immensely  relieved  when  the  fleet  sailed 
away.  But  they  were  by  no  means  entirely  easy 
in  their  mind.  The  most  direct  road  to  the  an- 
cient capital  still  remained  available  to  their  en- 
emies. 

In  early  September,  191 5,  one  of  the  most 
influential  Germans  in  the  city  gave  me  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  prevailing  military  situation. 
He  summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  the  single 
phrase: 

"  We  cannot  hold  the  Dardanelles  without  the 
military  support  of  Bulgaria." 

This  meant,  of  course,  that,  unless  Bulgaria 
adopted  the  cause  of  Turkey  and  the  Central 
Empires,  the  Gallipoli  expedition  would  succeed, 
Constantinople  would  fall,  the  Turkish  Empire 
would  collapse,  Russia  would  be  recreated  as  an 
economic  and  military  power,  and  the  war,  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  would  terminate  in 
a  victory  for  the  Entente.  Not  improbably  the 
real  neutrality  of  Bulgaria  would  have  had  the 
same  result.  It  is  thus  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  September  and  October  of  191 5, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  held  the  duration  of 
the  war  in  its  hands. 

This  fact  is  of  such  preeminent  importance 
that  1  can  hardly  emphasize  it  too  strongly.  I 
suggest  that  my  readers  taV«.dc>w^N5^^^^^^»5^^'* 
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tending from  Nish  to  Belgrade  to  the  Tail 
powers.  Thus  the  Bulgarian  alliance  woi 
make  Constantinople  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  place 
all  the  resources  of  the  Krupps  at  the  disptjsai 
of  the  Turkish  army,  make  inevitable  the  failure 
of  the  Allied  attack  on  Gallipoli,  and  lay  tk 
foundation  of  that  Oriental  Empire  which  had 
been  for  thirty  years  the  mainspring  of  German 
policy. 

It  is  thus  apparent  what  my  German  friend 
meant,  when,  in  early  September  he  said  that, 
"without  Bulgaria  we  cannot  hold  the  Dardi- 
nclles/'  Everybody  sees  this  so  clearly  now  that 
there  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  Germany  had 
arranged  this  Bulgarian  alliance  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  On  this  point  I  have  no  in- 
formation. That  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the 
Kaiser  may  have  arranged  this  cocjperation  in 
advance  is  not  unlikely.  But  we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  this  settled  iht 
matter  for  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  yean 
shijws  us  that  treaties  are  not  always  Hvad 
up  to.  Whether  there  was  an  understanding  or 
nnt,  I  know  that  the  Turkish  oflTicials  and  the 
(jermans  by  no  means  regarded  it  as  settled  that 
Bulgaria  would  take  their  side.  In  that  talks 
with  me  they  constantly  showed  ihir  uimoU 
apprehension  over  the  outcome:  and  at  one 
time  the  fear  w^as  general  that  Bulgaria  woi 
take  the  side  of  the  Entente. 


COLLEGE  GIRLS  AS   PAWKS  IN  DIPLOMACY 


I  had  my  first  personal  contact  with  the  Birf 
ganan  negotiations  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
when  1  was  informed  that  M.  Koloucheff.  the 
Bulj^arian  Minister,  had  notified  Robert  Colk^^ 
that  the  Bulgarian  students  could  not  rentaiflin 
(Constantinople  until  the  end  of  the  college  ytif, 
but  would  have  to  return  home  by  June  jth 
Ihe  College  for  Women  had  al?yi>  received  worJ 
that  all  the  Bulgarian  girls  must  return  at  ihf 
same  time.  Both  these  American  institution^ 
had  many  Bulgarian  students,  in  most  c 
splendid  representatives  of  their  countr)'; 
through  these  colleges,  indeed,  that  the  dist 
L'niied  States  and  Bulgaria  had  established  mi< 
friendty  relations.  But  they  had  never  hadss 
an  experience  before. 

Everybody    was   discussing    the    me^mng 
this    move.     It   seemed  quite    apparent, 
chief    topic     of     conversation     at     that    t 
was    Bulgaria.     Would    she    enter     the    *• 
If    so,    on    which    side   would    she    east    I 
fortunes?    One  day  it  was  reported   that 
wtjuld  join  the  Entente:  the  nesct  day  that 
had   decided   to  ally  herself  with    the  Gai' 
lowers.    The  prevailing  belief  was  thai  she 
actively  bargaining  with  both  sides  and  kwfc^. 
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for  the  highest  terms.  Should  Bulgaria  go  with 
the  Entente,  however,  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  have  any  Bulgarian  subjects  marooned  in 
Turkey.  As  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  American 
colleges  usually  came  from  important  Bulgarian 
families — one  of  them  was  the  daughter  of 
General  IvanofT,  who  led  the  Bulgarian  armies 
in  the  Balkan  Wars — the  Bulgarian  Government 
might  naturally  have  a  particular  interest  in  their 
safety. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  most  people  was 
that  Bulgaria  had  decided  to  take  the  side  of 
the  Entente.  The  news  rapidly  spread  through- 
out Constantinople.  The  Turks  were  partic- 
ularly impressed.  Dr.  Patrick,  President  of 
Constantinople  College,  arranged  a  special 
hurried  commencement  for  her  Bulgarian  students 
which  1  attended.  It  was  a  sad  occasion,  more 
like  a  funeral  than  the  festivity  that  usually 
took  place.  I  found  the  Bulgarian  girls  almost 
in  a  hysterical  state;  they  all  believed  that  war  was 
coming  immediately,  and  that  they  were  being 
bundled  home  merely  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Turks.  My  sym- 
pathies were  so  aroused  that  we  brought  them 
down  to  the  American  Embassy,  where  we  all 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  After  dinner  the 
girls  dried  their  eyes  and  entertained  us  by  singing 
many  of  their  beautiful  Bulgarian  songs  and 
what  had  started  as  a  mournful  day  thus  had  a 
happy  ending.  Next  morning  the  girls  all  left 
for  Bulgaria. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  the  Bulgarian  Minister 
told  me  that  the  Government  had  summoned 
the  students  home  merely  for  political  effect. 
There  was  no  immediate  likelihood  of  war,  he 
said.  But  Bulgaria  wished  Germany  and  Turkey 
to  understand  that  there  was  still  a  chance  that 
she  might  join  the  Entente.  Bulgaria,  as  all  of 
us  suspected,  was  apparently  on  the  auction 
block.  The  one  fixed  fact  in  the  Bulgarian 
position  was  the  determination  to  have  Mace- 
donia. Everything,  said  Koloucheff,  depended 
upon  that.  His  conversations  reflected  the 
general  Bulgarian  view  that  Bulgaria  had  fairly 
won  this  territory  in  the  first  Balkan  War,  that  the 
Powers  had  unjustly  permitted  her  to  be  deprived 
of  it,  that  it  was  Bulgarian  by  race,  language,  and 
tradition,  and  that  there  could  be  no  permanent 
peace  in  the  Balkans  until  it  was  returned  to  its 
rightful  possessors.  But  Bulgaria  insisted  on 
more  than  a  promise,  to  be  redeemed  after  the 
war  was  over;  she  demanded  immediate  occupa- 
tion. Once  Macedonia  were  turned  over  to 
Bulgaria,  she  would  join  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
Entente.  There  were  two  great  prizes  in  the 
game  then  being  played  in  the  Balkans,  one  was 
Macedonia,  which  Bulgaria  must  have,  and  the 


other  Constantinople,  which  Russia  was  deter- 
mined to  get.  Bulgaria  was  entirely  wi  ling  that 
Russia  should  have  Constantinople  if  she  herself 
could  obtain  Macedonia. 

1  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Bulgarian 
General  Staff  had  plans  all  completed  for  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  and  that  they  had 
shown  these  plans  to  the  Entente.  Their  pro- 
gramme called  for  a  Bulgarian  army  of  300,000 
men  advancing  upon  Constantinople  twenty- 
three  days  from  the  time  the  signal  to  start 
should  be  given — but  promises  of  Macedonia 
would  not  suffice;  they  must  have  possession. 

Bulgaria  recognized  the  difficulties  of  the 
Allied  position.  She  did  not  believe  that  Serbia 
and  Greece  would  voluntarily  surrender  Mace- 
donia, nor  did  she  believe  that  the  Allies  would 
dare  to  take  this  country  away  from  them  by 
force.  In  that  event,  she  thought  that  there 
was  a  danger  that  Serbia  might  make  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bulgaria  would  object  if  Serbia  received 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Macedonia — she  felt  that  an  enlarged 
Serbia  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  her,  and 
hence  a  future  menace  to  peace  in  the  Balkans. 
Thus  the  situation  was  extremely  difficult  and 
complicated. 

One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Turkey  was 
Paul  Weitz,  the  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeiiung.  Weitz  was  more  than  a  journalist;  he 
had  spent  thirty  years  in  Constantinople  and  had 
the  most  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Turk- 
ish affairs,  and  he  was  the  confidant  and  adviser 
of  the  German  Embassy.  His  duties  there  were 
really  semi-diplomatic.  Weitz  had  really  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  agencies  in  the  German 
penetration  of  Turkey;  it  was  common  talk  that 
he  knew  every  important  man  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  best  way  to  approach  him.  and  his 
price.  I  had  several  talks  with  Weitz  about 
Bulgaria  during  those  critical  August  and  early 
September  days.  He  said  many  times  that  it 
was  not  at  all  certain  that  she  would  join  her 
forces  with  Germany.  Yet  on  September  7th 
Weitz  came  to  me  with  important  news.  The 
situation  had  changed  over  night.  Baron  Neu- 
rath,  the  Counseiller  of  the  German  Embassy 
at  Constantinople,  had  gone  to  Sofia,  and,  as 
a  result  of  his  visit,  an  agreement  had  been  signed 
that  would  make  Bulgaria  Germany's  ally. 

HOW    GERMANY    WON    OVER    BULGARIA 

Germany,  said  Weitz.  had  won  over  Bulgaria 
by  doing  something  which  the  Entente  had  not 
been  able  and  willing  to  do.  It  had  secured  her 
the  immediate  possession  of  a  piece  of  coveted 
territory.    Serbia  had  refused  to  give  Bulgaria 
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immediate  possession  of  Macedonia;  Turkey, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  now  surrendered  a  piece 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  amount  of  land 
in  question,  it  is  true,  was  apparently  insignificant, 
yet  it  had  great  strategic  advantages  and  repre- 
sented a  genuine  sacrifice  by  Turkey.  The  Ma- 
ritza  River,  a  few  miles  north  of  Enos,  bends,  to 
the  east,  to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west  again. 
creating  a  block  of  territory,  with  an  area  of 
nearly  i  ,000  square  miles,  including  the  important 
cities  of  Demotica,  Kara-Agatch,  and  half  of 
Adrianople.  What  makes  this  land  particularly 
important  is  that  it  contains  about  fifty  miles 
of  the  railroad  which  runs  from  Dedeagatch  to 
Sofia.  All  this  railroad,  that  is,  except  this 
fifty  miles,  is  laid  in  Bulgarian  territory,  this 
short  strip,  extending  through  Turkey,  cuts 
Bulgaria's  communications  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Naturally  Bulgaria  yearned  for  this  strip 
of  land;  and  Turkey  now  handed  it  over  to  her. 
This  cession  cleared  up  the  whole  Balkan  situation 
and  it  made  Bulgaria  an  ally  of  Turkey  and  the 
Central  Powers.  Besides  the  railroad,  Bulgaria 
obtained  that  part  of  Adrianople  which  lay  west 
of  the  Maritza  River.  In  addition,  of  course, 
Bulgaria  was  to  receive  Macedonia,  as  soon  as 
that  province  could  be  occupied  by  Bulgaria 
and  her  allies. 

I  vividly  remember  the  exultation  of  Weitz 
when  this  agreement  was  signed. 

"It's  all  settled,"  he  told  me.  "Bulgaria  has 
decided  to  join  us.  It  was  all  arranged  last  night 
at  Sofia." 

The  Turks  also  were  greatly  relieved.  For  the 
first  time  they  saw  the  way  out  of  their  troubles. 
The  Bulgarian  arrangement,  Enver  told  me,  had 
taken  a  tremendous  weight  off  their  minds. 

"We  Turks  are  entitled  to  the  credit,"  he  said, 
"of  bringing  Bulgaria  in  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers.  She  would  never  have  come  to  our  as- 
sistance if  we  hadn't  given  her  that  slice  of  land. 
By  surrendering  it  immediately  and  not  waiting 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  we  showed  our  good  faith. 
It  was  very  hard  for  us  to  do  it,  of  course,  es- 
pecially to  give  up  part  of  the  city  of  Adrianople, 
but  it  was  worth  the  price.  We  really  surren- 
dered this  territory  in  exchange  for  Constanti- 
nople, for,  if  Bulgaria  had  not  come  in  on  our 
side,  we  would  have  lost  this  city.  Just  think 
how  enormously  we  have  improved  our  position. 
We  have  had  to  keep  more  than  200.000  men  at 
the  Bulgarian  fronli^'r.  to  protect  us  against  any 
possible  attack  from  that  quarter.  We  can  now 
transfer  all  these  troops  to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula, 
and  thus  make  it  absolutely  impossible  that  the 


Allies'  expedition  can  succeed.  We  are  also 
greatly  hampered  at  the  Dardanelles  by  the  lack 
of  ammunition.  But  Bulgaria,  Austria,  and 
Germany  are  to  make  a  joint  attack  on  Serbia 
and  will  completely  control  that  country  in  a  few 
weeks.  So  we  shall  have  a  direct  railroad  line 
from  Constantinople  into  Austria  and  Germany 
and  can  get  all  the  war  supplies  which  we  need. 
With  Bulgaria  on  our  side  no  attack  can  be  made 
on  Constantinople  from  the  north — we  have 
created  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  Russia. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  situation  has  caused  us 
great  anxiety.  We  were  afraid  that  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  would  join  hands,  and  that  would  also 
bring  in  Rumania.  Then  Turkey  would  have 
been  lost;  they  would  have  had  us  between  a 
pair  of  pincers.  But  now  we  have  only  one  task 
before  us,  that  is  to  drive  the  English  and  French 
at  the  Dardanelles  into  the  sea.  With  all  the 
soldiers  and  all  the  ammunition  which  we  need, 
we  shall  do  this  in  a  very  short  time.  We  gave 
up  that  piece  of  land  because  we  saw  that  that 
was  the  way  to  win  the  war." 

The  outcome  justified  Enver's  prophecies  in 
almost  every  detail.  Three  months  after  Bul- 
garia accepted  the  Teutonic  bribe,  the  Entente 
admitted  defeat  and  withdrew  its  forces  from  the 
Dardanelles  and  with  this  withdrawal,  Russia, 
which  was  the  greatest  potential  source  of  strength 
to  the  Allied  cause  and  the  country  which,  pro- 
perly organized  and  supplied,  might  have  brought 
the  Allies  a  speedy  triumph,  disappeared  as  a  vital 
factor  in  the  war.  When  the  British  and  French 
withdrew  from  Gallipoli  they  turned  adrift  this 
huge  hulk  of  a  country  to  flounder  to  anarchy, 
dissolution,  and  ruin. 

The  Germans  celebrated  this  great  triumph 
in  a  way  that  was  characteristically  Teutonic. 
In  their  minds,  January  17.  1916,  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  great  dates  in  the  war.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  in  Constantinople  for  the  first 
Balkan  express — or,  as  the  Germans  called  it 
the  Balkanzug — was  due  to  arrive  that  after- 
noon! The  railroad  station  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  flowers,  and  the  whole  German  and 
Austrian  population  of  Constantinople,  including 
the  I'mbassy  staffs,  assembled  to  welcome  the 
incoming  train.  As  it  finally  rolled  into  the  sta- 
tion, thousands  of  "hochs''  went  up  from  as 
many  raucous  throats. 

Since  that  January   17,   1916,  the  Balkanzui; 

has  run  regularly  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople. 

The  Germans  believe  that  it  is  as  permanent  a 

•  feature  of  the  new  Germanic  Empire  as  the  line 

from  Berlin  to  Hamburg. 


Ambassador  MorgcrAhaiis  Slory  will  he  conlinued  in  the  November  World* s  Work 
[yimbassador  Morgenthaii  s  Slory  is  ccpyrighied  in  France  and  England.     All  rights  reserved.] 


THE   ECONOMIC   POSSIBILITIES   OF   RUSSIA 

Rich  in  Every  Natural  Resource  and  in  Human  Labor,  but  Backward  in  the  Use  of 
Machinery — A  Splendid  Future  Inevitable 

BY 

CLYDE   DAVIS 


I 


N  STUDYING  the  economic  condition  of 
Russia  to-day,  an  American  is  likely  to 
find  himself  comparing  that  country  with 
the  old  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Con- 
federacy was  an  agricultural  section  rich 
in  ores,  timber,  coal  and  other  natural  resources. 
Its  people  were  productive  farmers  and  brave 
fighters,  but  they  had  never  learned  to  use  ma- 
chinery. Factories  were  few  and  transportation 
was  inadequate.  The  North  blockaded  their 
ports  so  that  they  were  unable  to  market  cotton 
and  tobacco  or  to  buy  manufactured  articles  from 
foreign  factories.  The  military  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  followed  as  surely  as  Russia's  col- 
lapse followed  the  closing  of  the  [Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Baltic  which  stopped  most  of  her  trade 
with  other  nations.  Since  the  American  Civil 
War  the  Southern  people  have  learned  to  use 
machinery;  factories  and  refineries  have  been 
built,  mines  opened,  iron  and  steel  mills  estab- 
lished, and  much  greater  use  has  been  made  of 
agriculture.     WTien  the  Russians 


learn  to  use  macliirery — as  they  had  begun  to  i 
before  the  world  war — the  wealth  and  power  of 
Russia  may  indeed  become  s^jmething  prodigious, 
Russia's  natural  resources,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  are  enormous  and  are  almost  untouched. 
Alone  she   could   supply  the  worid's  needs  in 
cereals   (rice  and  corn  excepted)   if  her  fertile 
lands  were  cultivated.     Her  territorial  extent  is 
three  times  that  of  the  United  States,  and  proba- 
bly no  like  area  in  the  wo  rid  has  such  latent  agri- 
cultural possibilities.     She  has  the  largest  white 
population  of  any  country;  her  total  population 
equals  that  of  the  entire  continent  of  Africa, 
yet  its  density  is  but  about  one  fourteenth  that 
of  Germany.     She  stands  first  amon;;  nations  in 
timber  resources.     Professor  Loutogine  estimates) 
Russia's  coal  at  between  70  and  75  billion  tons  inl 
Europe  and  175  billion  tons  in  Asia.     There  arel 
immense  deposits  of  iron;  while cov*"^^-"^^^^*"^*^^  _ 
quicksilver,  and  other  metals  exi^^  "^^^^^^^^^ 
tities.     li\  WvfcS^^-a.^'^^'asv^^^^^^*^  *^^^ci>?^^^  '^'^^ 
seven  ie^v  \xv  \^\\0«v\viey^,   ^^c^^siv^- 
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<3  Underwood  &  I'nderwood 
THE    PRAIRIE    SCHOONER    UNDER   WAY 
The  Siberian  pioneer  going  in  to  possess  the  lanJ,  travels  away  from  the  railroad  just  as  our  American  forefathers  did 


1 

^_^g^^l^*^^H^MK^***^^^^^^^>        \   \ 

l# 

^        -i>»3S 

■/ri 

> 

^^^^^^^^^B^IM^^H^B^^9^^^^^V^' - 

1 — ; 

1  he  fertile  I.iml> 


®  L'ndcr»-orxJ  iSc  L'ndcrw«MKi 
THE    r.AIJIN    ON    THE    HOMIISTEAD 

•  if  '^ibrri.i  ;iri'  ti»-t!;iv  hrin^  J.ilti-il  omt  N^iih  «im.ill,  *.Tiuii*  dsM-Min^s  sucli  ;k  wvro  to  he  seen  in  I")akot.i.  Okl.i- 
l.iiin.i.  ;m»l  <ithor  p.irls  of  our  ( irr.it  W  t-.t  iwo  f^i-niT.ilions  af^o 
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RUSSIA  S   GREATEST   NEED  TO-DAY    IS    FOR    FARM    MACHINERY 
Most  Russian  farmers  are  making  their  crops  to-day  with  tools  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States  in  1830 


THE   GREATEST   ORGANIZATION    IN    RUSSIA 
A  local  headquarters  of  the  Russian  co^iperative  societies.     I'he  organizations,  although  of  recent  growth,  are  so  siror.s 
that  even  the  liolsheviki  feared  to  molest  them.    Through  them  the  peasants  sell  farm  products,  obtain  credit,  and  secure 
machinery.     The  .Allied  Commission  is  to  work  through  these  folk  societies 
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and  climate  are  no  better  adapted  to  wheat 
are  than  are  those  of  Russia.  If  all  Russia's 
it  lands  were  utilized  and  a  yield  of  but 
nteen  bushels  per  acre  produced,  the  crop 
Id  exceed  the  world's  present  annual  supply, 
it  in  the  largest  freight  cars,  it  would  make  a 
1  which  would  reach  more  than  one  and  a  half 
!S  around  the  earth.    Eighty-six  per  cent,  of 


cultural  products  per  person  from  $286.82  to 
S454.37  or  58.4  per  cent.  In  such  facts  as  these 
one  finds  the  reasons  why  to-day  but  40  per  cent, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  a  livelihood  while  a  century  ago,  we, 
like^the  Russians,  were  a  nation  of  farmers.  It 
is  plain  that  if  the  Russian  peasant  learns  to  use 
farm  machinery  such  as  American  farmers  now 


Ry  courtesy  of  fntcrnationaf  Harvester  Company  of  America 

PIONEER   MACHINERY    FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES 

y-six  per  cent  of  the  Russians  are  farmers,  but  the  advent  of  machinery  may,  before  many  decades,  make  half  thepopu- 
lat  on  city  dwellers  as  it  has  done  in  the  United  States 


>ia's  population  are  country  dwellers,  and 
'  ten-bushel  yield  of  wheat  may  be  taken 
fair  sample  of  the  farming  they  do  with  their 
e  implements.  Such  tools  and  general  meth- 
of  cultivation  were  used  in  the  United  States 
indred  years  ago.  Then  it  took  more  than 
^-four  hours  of  man  labor  to  prcxluce  an  acre 
'heat,  while  to-day  with  the  best  machinery, 
possible  to  produce  it  with  less  than  three 
•s  of  man  labor.  The  average  amount  of 
r  necessary  for  producing  most  of  our  import- 
crops  has  been  reduced  four  fifths  since  i8$o. 
n  1880  to  \fk)o  the  average  number  of  acres 
male  worker  increased  from  23.3  to  31— an 
»ase  of  34  per  cent. — and  the  value  of  agri- 


use,  one  of  two  things  must  result:  either  about 
30  per  cent.  (i.  e.  46  millions)  of  the  Russian 
farmers  must  move  to  town  and  develop  indus- 
tries, or  Russia  must  increase  her  foreign  trade 
so  that  her  greatly  increased  surplus  of  grain  can 
be  exported. 

Manufacturing  may  develop  slowly  in  Russia 
during  the  years  following  the  war,  because  of  the 
peculiar  economic  world  condition  created  by  the 
war.  Since  1914  the  manufacturing  capacity  of 
most  belligerent  and  neutral  nations  has  been 
enormously  extended.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
manufacturers  must  look  for  markets  for  their 
products.  Russia  will  surely  be  furnished  all 
the  improved  tools  and  machines  she  can  use  in 


brid's 


exchange  for  her  raw  materials  and  supplies. 
With  all  manufactured  articles  coming  In  from 
other  nations  and  strenuous  competition  keeping 
prices  reasonable,  Russia's  rapidly  increasing  rural 
population  will  doubtless  turn  its  surplus  energy 
first  to  the  winning  of  their  Great  East,  Siberia. 
The  United  States  will  need  markets  badly  after 
the  war    Our  factory  equipment  has  more  than 


the   English,  but  when  the  Hanseatic  League] 

started  its  trading  centres  at  the  principal  Baltlcj 
ports— which  are  the  natural  outlet  of  Europeaal 
Russia's  wealth— German  middlemen  graduall/'J 
became  predominant.  Germany  alone  has 
studied  Russia.  Before  the  war  she  fumishe 
half  of  Russia's  imports.  She  has  the  advantage! 
of  proximity,  but  to-day,  because  of  war  pressure,! 


THE    YENISEI.    THE    MISSISSiFPl    OF    SIBERIA 
Three  thousand  iwo  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  water,  doining  a  ri^h  basin  larger  than  that  of  the  Nile  and  iiciri/as  lai 
as  that  draintfd  by  the  Mississippi-Missouri  system,     fhose  who  dwell  along  this  river  have  grain,  live  stock,  hides,  etc,  wti' 
they  will  not  s<'ll  for  money  but  which  they  will  gladly  barter  fur  American  tools  and  clothing 


doubled  since  1014,  We  are  now,  as  Mr.  Schwab 
puts  it,  *' literally  filling  the  sea  with  our  ships." 
At  least  two  million  men  now  in  uniform  will  be 
looking  for  a  chance  to  do  useful  toil  when 
peace  comes.  We  shall  be  ready  for  foreign  trade, 
and  where  can  we  find  greater  opportunities  than 
in  rich  Russia  which  comprises  a  sixth  of  the 
terrestrial  area  of  the  globe?  Russia  is  accus- 
tomed to  having  her  international  trade  carried 
on  principally  by  foreigners,  because  the  famous 
Muscovite  merchant  usuallycenters  his  attention 
on  the  immense  interior  trading.  The  first 
considerable   foreign   trade   was   controlled   by 


she  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  her  opportune 
ties  and  exploit   Russian   pussibilities. 

To-day  is  America's  day   of 
Russia.    German  trade  with  Ru^ 
German  benefit  only,    Russia  has  been  _, 
high  prices  for  German  goods  and  1-^  v  ->-: 
Russian  supplies.     If  we  do  not  mo 
in  Russia,  but  by  old-fashioned  fair  de^]l 
by  supplying  the  peasant  the  tools  and     ^ 
ment    he   needs   win    Russia's    confidenct  «nJ  ^ 
friendship,  her  economic  possibilities:  -^-'    t'e  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us  in  the  >  :  ar: 

just  ahead  of  us. 
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A    SLCTION    OF   THE   TRANS-SIBERIAN    RAILROAD 
The  administration  of  Russia's  railroads  has  been  utterly  disorganized  recently.    John  F.  Stevens,  former  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  now  chairman  of  the  American  Railway  Advisory  Commission  to  Russia  is  at  Harbin  with  200  railroad 
engineers  to  help  with  trans-Siberian  traffic 


mi:    BOAT    I.ANDINC.   ON    LAKK    BAIKAL 

1  his  !.ikc  IS  ab(»ut  one  and  a  half  times  as  lar^i*  as  Lake  I  1' 


LIFE  IN  RUSSIA  UNDER  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


Personal  Experiences  of  an  American — Trying  to  Do  Business  with  Concerns  in  Which  the 

Office  Boy  Had  Usurped  the  President's  Job — Graft  in  the  Government — ^Violence 

in  the  Streets — German  Agents  Buying  Russia's  Supplies 

This  article  is  compiled  from  the  first-hand  experiences  of  a  New  York  business  man,  whose  name 
is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons. — The  Editors 


THE  downfall  of  the  Czar  was  the  sig- 
nal for  my  departure  for  Russia.  So 
in  April,  1917,  1  set  sail.  1  had  the 
best  possible  connections  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow,  and  set  out  with 
high  hopes  of  doing  our  Allied  cause  considerable 
service. 

1  had  become  firmly  established  in  the  capital 
by  the  time  the  Bolsheviki  swamped  the  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  my  personal  encounters  with 
the  tidal  wave  will  help  picture  the  general  ex- 
perience. 

Shortly  after  Trotzky  and  Lenine  were  estab- 
lished 1  went  as  usual  to  a  bank.  One  of  the 
directors  met  me  at  the  door.  His  face  wore  the 
whimsical  and  amazed  expression  of  one  that  has 
seen  the  impossible.  He  was  not  exactly  seri- 
ous. He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  voice  one  might 
absorb  from  a  loiig  session  at  a  burlesque  show. 

"The  bank"  said  he  "is  out  of  our  hands. 
The  Bolsheviki  have  named  a  commissary." 

"Who?" 

"  Remember  that  insignificant  little  cuss  with 
a  dirty  collar  you  noticed  one  day?  We  had 
him  at  a  menial  job  at  1 50  rubles  a  month.  Well, 
h«  is  the  whole  works." 

The  office  boy  had  taken  over  the  business. 
Literally.  The  Bank's  staff  did  not  say  anything. 
They  put  on  their  hats — every  man  in  the  shop 
— and  left.  They  did  not  take  a  cent;  nor  a 
paper.  The  office  boy  shut  the  front  door,  and 
proceeded  with  an  entirely  new  kind  of  finance, 
that  only  a  really  free  people  can  indulge  in. 
My  money  is  there  yet — if  it  is  anywhere.  1  never 
drew  a  cent  directly.  By  the  time  1  became 
entirely  strapped  1  had  learned  how  to  proceed 
under  this  new  freedom.  So  I  went  to  a  friend. 
This  friend  was  "solid"  with  the  regime.  He 
supplied  them  with  the  one  absolutely  essen- 
tial commodity.  That  was  paper  upon  which 
they  printed  their  money.  Principles  or  no  prin- 
ciples, they  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
his  industry.  So  he  was  permitted  to  draw 
all  the  money  he  wanted  to  keep  his  output 
going.    He  cashed  my  check. 

Of  course  the  bank  became  1^50 /ado  Insolvent. 
The   new   manager,  inaugurated    his    adminis- 


tration by  destroying  the  records  showing  who 
owed  the  bank —  a  small  matter  of  200,000,000 
rubles.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  for  cotton 
in  transit  from  Turkestan.  Who  got  the  cotton 
I  do  not  know;  but  the  depositors  will  never 
get  the  money.  It  would  be  a  marvel  if  any  of 
it  is  left  by  this  time.  For  everybody  got  into 
the  scramble  to  get  it.  One  didn't  have  to 
be  a  Bolshevik.  A  customer  of  mine,  whon^ 
1  will  call  Peter  Pavlov,  was  stuck  with  several 
million  on  deposit.  He  took  the  affair  philo- 
sophically. He  told  me  he  would  get  it  all 
right.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  to  head- 
quarters— called  on  the  first  assistant  com- 
missary of  the  Government  Bank.  He  went 
straight  to  the  point,  and  was  given  the  official 
authority  to  withdraw  1,000,000  rubles  for  a 
personal  cash  bribe  of  80,000  rubles.  1  soon 
learned  that  the  circumstance  that  he  actually 
had  money  in  the  bank  was  not  essential  to  this 
transaction.  A  close  friend  of  mine,  represen- 
tative of  a  large  English  firm  in  Russia,  told 
me  shortly  afterward  that  one  of  his  Russian 
employees,  an  ignorant  peasant,  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  International  Bank.  Not  knowing 
who  else  to  trust,  apparently,  he  brought  a  typi- 
cal commissary  proposition  to  the  Englishman. 
It  was  that  he  would  credit  him  with  a  million 
rubles  at  the  bank,  and  then  authorize  their 
withdrawal,  if  the  Englishman  would  give  him 
300,000  of  them.  This  really  robbed  no  one  in 
that  topsy-turvy  country,  for  the  books  having 
all  been  destroyed,  the  depositors  no  longer  had 
any  claims. 

WORKMEN   HELPING  THEMSELVES  TO   EVERYTHING 

The  effects  of  the  Revolution  were  even  more 
immediate  in  my  hotel.  1  was  staying  at  the  As- 
toria in  Petrograd  when  my  waiter  came  in  with 
my  breakfast  one  morning.  He  broke  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  trade  and  made  me  a  speech.  He  said 
the  millenium  had  arrived,  and  everyone  was  to  be 
happy,  and  as  evidence  announced  that  the  em- 
ployees in  meeting  assembled  had  decided  to 
take  over  the  hotel.  They  conscripted  the  man- 
ager to  help  operate.  But  if  a  guest  is  any  judge 
of  operation,  the  experiment  was  not  a  succc 
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The  tea  arrived  thereafter  with  no  sugar  or  milk, 
with  no  bread  or  butter.  Breakfast  consisted  of 
tea— nothing  more.  .  My  clothes  commenced  to 
disappear.  Inquiries,  I  found,  were  not  in 
order.  The  restaurant  was  closed  next.  And 
then  when  even  the  chambermaid  confided  in 
me  that  the  place  was  going  to  the  devil,  1  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  and  moved  into  an 
apartment. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  at  the  Hotel 
d'Europe.  But  the  employees  themselves  be- 
came so  disgusted  when  everybody  left,  that  they 
returned  it  to  its  owners. 

It  was  the  same  with  all  my  friends.  One  of 
them  owned  an  automobile  agency  and  repair 
shop.  He  came  in  with  a  sad  story  that  at  the 
same  time  made  us  all  roar  with  laughter.  His 
men  got  an  order  from  Smolny,  the  Bolshevist 
headquarters,  so  they  arrived  in  his  office  in  a 
body.  They  politely  announced  that  they  now 
owned  the  plant,  hereditaments  and  appurten- 
ances. And  they  added  that  he  might  leave  with- 
out delay.  However,  he  stayed  long  enough  to 
hear  them  arrange  the  schedule  of  the  day's 
work.  This  consisted  of  six  hours'  labor,  with 
tea  three  times  during  that  arduous  spell. 

The  stories  were  all  the  same.  A  close  friend 
of  mine  lost  his  cotton-mill.  And  the  great 
Pontiloff  munition  plants  went  into  the  hands  of 
the  receivers,  so  to  speak.  However,  when  1 
left  these  were  still  running.  Being  the  backbone 
of  the  emancipation,  the  responsible  managers 
were  brought  back  to  conduct  them. 

Another  of  our  customers  owned  a  large  fac- 
tory. The  workmen  petitioned  Smolny  to  let 
them  run  it,  and  immediately  discharged  the 
proprietor,  the  engineers,  the  salesmen,  pur- 
chasing agents,  foremen,  and  everyone  else  except 
the  labor.  1  watched  this  performance  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  A  concrete  instance  is 
worth  fifty  books  of  theory.  Well,  the  first 
week  everything  seemed  to  struggle  along.  Then 
the  trouble  began.  Creditors  refused  to  pay 
the  new  operators.  The  materials  gave  out  in 
the  plant,  and  it  was  pathetic  to  hear  them  ask- 
ing where  and  from  whom  to  get  more.  The 
machinery  broke  down,  and  there  wasn't  a  new 
part  or  a  necessary  tool  to  be  found  in  the  place. 
We  got  all  this  first  hand,  because  the  workmen 
sent  a  committee  around  in  a  trustful,  childlike 
way  to  say  that  the  money  had  all  given  out, 
and  to  request  the  owner  to  return  with  the 
engineer.  It  was  simply  preposterous.  The 
owner  and  the  managers  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  the  plant  stands  now  as  useless 
aivl  idle  as  a  Chinese  puzzle  in  the  hands  of  a 
newborn  baby. 
Shortly  after  1  had  moved  into  my  new  quar- 


ters near  the  American  Embassy,  I  witnessed  a 
typical  scene  of  the  new  r6gime.  Right  across 
the  way  were  the  Tschemigoo — the  great  cellais 
of  a  famous  wine  merchant.  I  was  attracted  to 
the  window  by  the  rumble  of  voices  and  tread 
of  many  feet  upon  the  street  which  every  folbwer 
of  Belasco  knows  heralds  the  entrance  of  the  mob. 
It  proved  to  be  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  made  for 
the  vaults  yelling  with  delight,  and  discharging 
their  firearms,  apparently  for  pure  joy.  In  five 
minutes  the  place  ran  wine,  and  the  enfranchised 
populace  were  gloriously  drunk.  The  neighbors 
telephoned  Smolny.  Smolny  sent  a  contingent 
of  sailors,  presumably  to  stop  the  orgy.  The 
sailors  joined  the  celebration,  which  regaled  the 
town  iuntil  far  into  the  night.  At  midnight  they 
shifted  the  scene  of  the  Saturnalia  to  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  sacked  it  complete.  Next  morning 
champagne  magnums  bearing  the  Imperial  seal 
and  the  date  1 789  were  to  be  had  for  five  rubles. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Embassy 
bought  one  as  a  memento.  I  was  personally 
offered  an  original  Gainsborough  for  5,000  rubles. 

THE   POLICE  ABOLISHED 

This  amusing  "  government"  had  no  police  at 
all.  From  their  point  of  view,  as  understood  by 
the  populace,  police  were  superfluous  because 
ordinary  crime  could  no  longer  exist.  It  was  no 
crime  for  a  man  to  go  and  take  what  he  might 
require.  1  will  say  this  for  them:  The  result 
of  the  doctrine  combined  with  the  extraordinary 
good  temper  and  genial  disposition  of  the  peas- 
ants largely  eliminated  violence.  Personally,  I 
only  saw  three  murderous  and  bloody  scenes 
while  1  was  there — and  two  of  these  were  di- 
rected by  the  Red  Guard  of  the  government  theA- 
selves.  The  first  will  remain  a  horrible  picture 
on  my  brain  forever.  ^ 

The  day  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
convened,  an  opera  bouffe  parade  organized 
by  the  House  Committees  started  for  the  Tau- 
ride  Palace  singing  patriotic  songs,  carrying  ban- 
ners and  slogans.  They  were  men  and  women 
and  even  children.  It  was  a  harmless  affair  like 
a  Temperance  route  in  Poughkeepsie.  They 
passed  under  my  window  making  for  the  Ser- 
gevskaja  when  a  band  of  the  grimy  soldiery  with 
their  red  tabs,  after  the  fashion  of  English  staff 
officers,  c^arged  into  the  crowd  before  my  eyes. 
It  was  a  vicious  and  cruel  and  unprovoked  attack. 
They  were  shouting  and  arguing.  Pretty  soon 
to  my  horror  they  opened  fire  into  the  press. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  watch.  When  the 
crowd  disappeared  screaming  down  the  street, 
they  left  two  pathetic  and  terriUe  figures  on  the 
adewalk— a  man  and  a  woman,  dead  and  Moody. 

The  other  incident  was  as  cold  and  bloodthirsty 
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a  performance  as  the  masters  of  melodramas  laid 
in  "  Darkest  Russia"  ever  invented.  I  was  at 
Viborg,  in  Finland  at  the  time,  walking  down  the 
street  across  the  way  from  the  water  front.  In 
a  little  station  house  opposite  there  arose  a  fright- 
ful racket.  And  out  of  it  came  a  dozen  or  more 
of  Trotzky's  familiar  Red  Guards  dragging  two 
disheveled  figures.  They  rushed  them  to  the 
brink,  and  heaved  them  into  the  sea.  They 
were  two  Russian  officers. 

A   DAYLIGHT   ROBBERY 

The  third  occasion  of  personal  concussion  was 
when  1  happened  upon  one  of  the  scenes  of  rob- 
bery which  had  become  the  commonplaces  of 
conversation.  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  the 
leather  merchant,  Strass,  on  the  Fontauka.  Turn- 
ing a  corner  1  saw  a  mob  before  his  residence. 
A  woman  whom  1  recognized  as  one  of  his  servants 
came  running  by  me  as  if  possessed,  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  lungs.  Urged  by  curiosity  1  jam- 
med my  way  into  the  excitement  and  found  the 
neighbors  sitting  upon  a  tough  customer.  It 
appears  he  was  one  of  two  who  had  taken  the 
redistribution  of  wealth  into  their  own  hands, 
and  had  attempted  to  rob  my  friend's  house 
after  gaining  an  entry  by  the  obnoxious  method 
of  ringing  the  front  door  bell.  The  girl  at  the 
door  had  yelled  bloody  murder,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, being^ut  of  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
cedure, had  laid  rough  hands  on  the  one  they 
caught. 

They  tied  him  hard  and  fast;  and  then  the  con- 
crete question  arose  what  to  do  with  him.  There 
being  no  police,  they  couldn't  be  called.  The 
prevailing  inclination  was  to  throw  him  in  the 
canal.  Mrs.  Strass  objected  to  this  so  stren- 
uously that  the  only  other  possible  alternative 
was  adopted — to  take  him  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Smolny.  So  to  Smolny  they  went  with 
him — ^just  as  though  the  only  place  a  man  could 
carry  a  burglar  in  the  United  States  was  to  the 
White  House. 

1  was  curious  to  see  just  how  this  would  work 
out.  Query — ^what  becomes  of  such  brigands  as 
are  captured  by  the  populace  in  a  policeless 
Utopia?  So  up  we  went.  There  was  no  court 
to  try  him  in.  The  courts  and  judges  had  all 
been  abolished.  They  took  him  and  without  any 
preliminaries  threw  him  in  jail.  That  was 
simple.  The  sequel  was  as  simple.  In  a  few 
days  the  jail  was  full.  So  they  declared  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  and  turned  all  the  prisoners  loose, 
to  make  room  for  more.  Although  this  let  out 
our  friend,  doubtless  on  the  whole  justice  was 
not  defeated,  since  not  a  soul  so  released  had 
even  had  a  hearing  of  any  kind. 

Strass  had  bad  luck  with  the  robbery  business. 


Shortly  after  this  he  hired  a  carriage  to  drive 
through  the  debris— there  were  no  street  cleaners 
in  the  reborn  city — ^to  Vassilio  Ostrov,  on  the  out- 
skirts. Before  he  got  there  the  driver  denied 
his  calling  by  snatching  off  his  great  beard — 
which  as  usual  was  false — and  producing  a  gun. 
He  requested  and  obtained  the  permanent  loan 
of  my  friend's  overcoat  and  2,000  rubles. 

Fortunately  1  never  lost  anything  in  this  game. 
It  was  the  universal  custom  of  soldiers  to  demand 
the  great  coats  of  any  one  foolish  enough  to  brave 
tbe  zero  weather  so  encased.  And  1  was  accosted 
by  the  military  on  similar  errands.  But  strange 
to  relate,  when  sternly  told  I  was  an  American, 
they  let  me  alone.  This  was  usual.  Why,  I 
never  found  out. 

Neither  was  my  flat  invaded — for  a  very  good 
reason.  When  I  had  anything  valuable  there  1 
always  sent  out  and  hired  me  a  guard.  A 
stranded  regiment  of  Poles  still  hung  together 
in  the  capital — apparently  impervious  to  the 
lure  of  loot  or  to  the  call  of  freedom.  Their 
commander  would  rent  them  out  in  squads  or 
companies  for  protection  of  property  or  persons. 
And  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  interfering  with 
them.  They  were  the  last  remaining  relict  of 
the  horrid  but  efficient  days  of  discipline.  The 
American  and  Danish  Embassies  both  had  a 
number  of  these  Poles  on  watch — ^which  may  ex- 
plain why  they  were  inviolate. 

FORAGING   FOR  FOOD 

The  routine  of  living  underwent  transforma- 
tion. Regular  supplies  of  anything,  of  course, 
no  longer  existed.  We  got  along  by  cooperative 
enterprise.  We  Americans  organized.  We  pool- 
ed all  the  food  we  had.  And  then,  like  Sherman 
on  the  March,  we  organized  foraging  parties. 
Elias  Wilner,  of  New  York,  proved  a  genius  in 
this  business.  He  would  hire  soldiers  to  fare  forth 
after  flour.  He  would  snoop  into  the  country 
and  reach  home  unscathed  with  eggs.  And  at 
that,  the  Embassy  supply  was  all  that  kept  us 
from  want. 

To  go  into  a  shop  and  buy  food  was  almost  im- 
possible. If  the  shop  was  open,  and  had  any 
ifood,  there  would  be  a  line  of  these  patient,  fool- 
ish people  half  a  mile  long  waiting  to  get  in. 
My  man  actually  stood  in  line  thirty-six  hours 
waiting  to  buy  some  kerosene.  Kerosene  was  a 
necessity,  for  the  electric  lights  were  not  on  half 
the  time. 

All  regular  channels  of  business,  of  course, 
went  away  with  the  seizure  of  the  banks  and  the 
factories.  But  though  they  had  no  place  in  the 
prospectus,  the  traders  of  the  world  began  to 
reap  a  harvest  under  the  rose.  There  were  em- 
bargoes on  most  materials  and  supplies— and  an 
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quisition —  est  part  of  it  all  to  an  American,  bred  in  the  me- 

lefit  of  the  chanical   age,   were   the   journeys   by   railroad 

IS  exported  Never  before  had  I  seen  a  railroad  train  that  went 

It  was  the  by  moods  and  whims,  without  sense  of  time  or 

responsibility.     My  conception  of  a  through  ex- 

ervation —  press  as  something  inevitable   received  a  rude 

by  the  in-  shock  when  1  decided  to  take  the  trip  to  Moscow, 

ovvTi  inter-  That    train,    more   than   any   individual^ — more 

Ah   cai^es  than  Trotzky  or  Lenine,  will  forever  remain  for 

off  a  richer  me  the  living  memory  and  personification  of  the 

spirit  and  inner  meaning  of  the  word  Bolshevik 

le   a   larjge  At  the  ticket  office  no  notice  was  given  that  it 

/ent  to  n,ex  was  a  mad  train,  operated  by  lunatics,  running 

inevitable  with  no  schedule,  through  a  careless  world.    So 

ground  and  1  b<>ught  a  ticket  giving  me  exclusive  possession 

knew  very  of  a  coupe  built  to  hold  two  people.     Also  I  vas 

order  nut  told  when  the  train  left.    The  Commentaries  of 

also  knew  Caesar  would  have  been  as  pertinent  upon  either 

he  subject,  proposition.     The  train  left  when  the  moon  was 

r  that  if  I  in   the  quarter,  or  when  the  spirit  moved  it. 

If  prke  he  And  the  coup6  had  just  fifteen  alleged  soldiers  in 

urse  [did.  it  when  the  whistle  blew;    The  time  card  called 

r  the   Bol-  Um  a  38-hour  trip.     How  many  days  it  took  ( 

ha\'e    no   idea.     It  was  a  pilgrimage.     We  lan 

len  a  piece  a  lung  awhile  and  then  we  would  stop.    After 

h(mest> ,  1  an  hour  or  two  we  would  saunter  out  and  find  the 

irs  in  Mur-  engineer  sitting  on  the  bank  waiting  for  the  engpne 

astonished .  to  fix  itself.    After  a  while  we  would  reach  a  town* 

he  got  the  Tlie  top  boots— Red  Guards— with  a  foreman— 

abuut  it  at  ofikers  were  long  since  abolished— would  amt 

the  license  through  the  train  and  take  a  census.     And  then 

ever\one  piled  out,     I  piled  out,  too,  to  see  what 

»  terminals  it  was  about.     It  proveii  to  be  a  kind  of  chani* 

ic  Bank  to  pionship  joint  debate  and  amateur  war.    There 

>f  the  head  was   another   train   there   on   a   side   track.    I 

I  to  i^et  it.  [-athered  it  had  been  spending  the  week-end.    I1 

L  sad  and  a  vvas    read\^    to    go.     So    were    we.     Obviously, 

and  rubk's  under  these  circumstances,  the  crews  and  the 

passengers  had  to  settle  the  question  of  priority. 

1  the  verge  To  be  sure  there  was  a  placid  little  fellow  in  a 

;rant  of  all  cage,  miscalled  a  despatcher.     WTten  these  two 

and  anions  bodies  of  soldiers  (most  of  the  passengers  weie 

Seein^^  his  soldiers.     You  see,  soldiers  njde  free,  and  heit^e 

3y   prf  jcess  fel  t  morally  bound  to  ride)^M'"hen  these  twobodia 

.e  to  export  <»f  soldiers  got  into  conflict  this  foxy  little  chip 

his  blanket  attempted  to  assume  the  r61c  of  disinterested 

ker  for  six  spectator.     It   didn't   work— the   gang   became 

ship  an\-  exa.sperated,  and  finally  covered  him  with  a  lim? 

ihrapnel  or  of  guns.     I  felt  proud  of  them.     They  gave  him 

a  few  minutes  to  get  our  train  out  first.    How 

■rnnient  by  they  had  the  heart  then  to  leave  him  to  tht* 

Germans,  mercy  of  the  defeated  train  I  don't  undeistand 

ne  of  them  S(j  we  meandered  across  country  in  a  pleasant 

een  Russia  casual  kind  of  bumping  race,  sometlnics  zlmd 

difference,  sometimes  behind  our  rivals,  but  alway^s  awake 

and   always  properlv*   searched,     TTtat  we  ^ 

time,   that  there  at  all  is  a  marvelous  thing*  for  which  1  ft"^!!^ 

the  Strang-  forever  be  grateful  to  the  God  of  Chai 
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UNIQUE  MAPS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA 

Why  I  Have  for  Eighteen  Years  Spent  Much  Time  and  Money  Gathering  Data  for  These 
Maps — America's  Present  Opportunity  in  Russia 

BY 

R.  C  MARTENS 

/?.  Martens  and  Company  is  one  of  the  world's  great  commercial  organisations.  Us  special  field  is 
trade  with  Russia  and  Siberia.  During  the  last  eighteen  years  Mr.  Martens  has — at  great  expense — secured 
and  cleverly  expressed  on  maps  and  charts  probably  the  greatest  mass  of  useful  infornuition  thai  is  available 
in  the  world  to-day  regarding  both  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Practically  all  the  economic  maps  used  in 
ibis  issue  of  the  World's  Work  are  copied  from  maps  furnished  by  the  Martens  company. — ^The  Editors. 


I  DECIDED  about  twenty  years  ago  that 
a  system  must  be  evolved  whereby  Russia 
could,  so  to  speak,  be  brought  to  other 
nations  and  her  enormous  potentialities 
shown.  I  started  by  building  exhibitions 
in  various  centres  of  Great  Britain,  to  show  Rus- 
sian peasant  life  and  industries,  but  as  time 
went  on  I  gradually  prepared  maps  and  charts 
giving  soil  conditions,  cultivation  and  crops, 
mineral,  timber,  etc.,  with  a  result  that  we  now 
have  more  than  a  hundred  maps  showing  Russian 
conditions.  In  this  work  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  data  furnished  by  the  Russian  coopera- 
tive societies,  the  Zemstvos,  university  professors, 
geological  societies,  etc.,  and  by  certain  govern- 
ment reports.  1  also  maintained  for  several  years 
a  special  bureau  in  Petrograd  for  this  work,  and 
sent  various  engineers  and  specialists  to  Russia 
to  study  conditions.  In  1916  1  spent  six  months 
making  a  very  extensive  tour  through  Russia  with 
about  a  dozen  engineers,  each  a  specialist  in  some 
particular  line,  visiting  mines,  forests,  and,  in  fact, 
studying  conditions  generally,  after  having  made 
an  eight  months'  tour  of  America  with  them. 
Half  of  these  men  were  left  in  Russia  to  continue 
these  studies  and  for  making  reports.  It  is  a  part 
of  their  work  to  determine  what  sort  of  tools, 
machines,  and  supplies  will  best  suit  the  needs  of 
each  part  of  Russia. 

To  give  expression  to  the  whole  subject 
volumes  would  have  to  be  written.  After 
having  given  my  close  attention  and  spent 
any  amount  of  money  for  eighteen  years  to 
secure  such  knowledge  of  Russia,  I  now 
wish  to  give  it  to  the  Allies  and  their  friends. 
Germany  has  fully  studied  Russia,  but  the  Allies 
now  need  to  know  her  as  she  is  and  not  as 
they  surmise  her  to  be.  If  the  world  cannot  go 
to  study  Russia,  then  Russia  must  be  brought 
to  the  world — hence  my  maps  and  charts. 

I  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  longer  the  war 
goes  on  the  greater  will   Russia's  commercial 


importance  be  after  the  war.  The  United  States 
in  1913  and  19 14  had  already  begun  to  show  over- 
production in  manufacturing.  German  houses 
with  offices  in  New  York  took  care  of  this  surplus 
so  well  that  American  manufacturers  generally 
did  not  realize  they  were  depending  on  foreign 
markets.  The  war  has  caused  American  manu- 
facturing to  double  at  least.  Most  other 
countries  have  also  expanded  their  manufac- 
turing capacities  with  the  result  that  the  world's 
manufacturing  capacity  is  at  least  three  times 
as  great  as  it  was  before  the  war.  And  the  war 
will  have  destroyed  probably  ten  million  con- 
sumers. Will  the  industrial  nations  not  have  to 
look  for  markets  for  their  surplus  in  lands  wherr 
there  is  greatest  natural  wealth?  If  so,  Rus/ 
will  assuredly  be  the  greatest  commercial  ^ 
in  the  world  at  the  close  of  this  war. 

Now  in  this  connection  1  want  to  emphasize  11.  ^ 
the  country  which  has  hitherto  given  special  atten-*^ 
tion  to  the  enormous  resources  and  all  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  Russia  is  Germany. 
The  question  is  often  asked:  "Is  the  popula- 
tion in  Russia  pro-German?"  In  regard  to  that 
1  would  say  that  they  can  be  neither  pro-German 
nor  pro-Ally,  because  85  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  appreciate  the  point.  That  is  a  pic- 
ture as  yet  unknown  to  the  Russian  peasant. 
All  he  says  is:  "1  know  a  'Niemetz'  (German) 
who  before  the  war  supplied  me  with  the  ma- 
terial 1  needed  to  till  my  soil,  and  1  am  at  war 
with  him.  1  have  been  told  that  the  Allies  will 
supply  me.  1  have  waited  three  years  and  I  have 
neither  seen  them  nor  heard  from  them.  There- 
fore, unless  1  have  peace  with  Germany  I  will  not 
be  able  to  till  my  soil."  That  is  all  the  vision  he 
had. 

The  Court  party  and  the  government  officials, 
the  bankers  and  industrial  magnates,  have 
been  assisted  very  closely  by  Germany  for 
many  years,  if  not  generations,  and,  naturally, 
they  were  rather  inclined  to  be  iat^M^^^^VRx.^ 
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HOW   RUSSIA  S    POPULATION   HAS  GROWN 

Since  tSjo  the  average  increase  per  year  in  European  Russia 

has  been  i.6  per  cent. 


if  not  entirely  pro-German,    That  was  acceni 
ated  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  Ger- 
m'any  cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  isolation 
of  Russia  to  help  her  in  finance,  industry,  and 
business.     That  is  why  at  that  period  a  disastrous 
commercial  agreement  was  made  with  Germa 
out  of  which  she  has  made  billions  of  money, 
the  cost  of  Russia  and  her  Allies.     Thanks  to  t 
Russo-Japanese  period  Germany  penetrated  into 
Russia  while  England  and  other  countries  cut  her 
off.     The  result  of  the  war  was  Germany's  pre- 
dominance over  the  trading  of  Russia.    If  the  pres- 
ent status  quo  were  to  remain,  i.  e.,  Germany  ho^^g 
ing  the  Baltic  ports — the  gateway  to    RusstJ| 
wealth  from  the  middle  and  the  north — and  part 
of  Siberia;  Turkey  with  possession  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, thereby  holding  Russia's  southern weahh: 
where,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  would  the 
Allies  be  after  the  war?    Could  Germany  and  her 
Allies  not  extract*  by  heavy  import  and  export 
duties  (by  reason  of  holding  the  only  gateways)  a 
huge  indemnity  which  would   be  paid   by  the 
Allies,  and.    furthermore,  what   would  be  Ger- 
many's position  for  the  future   manufacturing 
power    of    the    world    by     having    these    re- 
sources  at   her  disposal,   for  which  the  Allies 
would  have  to  pay  what  Germany  wished  to 
charge  by  reason  of  holding,  1  repeat,  the  gate- 
way to  Russia?     Russia  is  the  Allies'  "  recupei^ 
ating  station."     The  educated  classes  in  Russ 
constituting  a  few  million,  are  with  you  and  fe 
to   become   an   economic   colony   of   German 
But  if  you  wait  too  long  they  may  have  to  submit' 
as,  otherwise,  they  might    be  dead    to*murroi^ 
They  have  been  looking  to  the  Allies  and  hopifl(H 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  Allies  were  slow  to  com^^ 
The  time  is  not  yet  past,  they  are  still  waiting  and 
wiiling  to  associate.     They  are  theorists  and  nol 
practical  men,  thanks  to  the  downtrodden  gen- 
erations of  the  p^st  and  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
speech »    Therefore,  come  forward  and  help  us 
by  sending  the  right  men  and  economic  heJp  to 
reconstruct  herself  from  the  foundation,  distribute 
them  in  various  centres  and  you  will  find 
support  than  )  ou  ever  dreamed  of,  because  Ru 
sia    is   w^aiting.     To-day,  after  the    experienc 
of  Bolshevism,   after  the  empty  promises,  th 
intoxication  of  the  moment  having  been  sle 
off,   they  are  the   better  for    the   lesson   th€ 
have  had  and  deariy  paid  for.     It  has  shake 
Russia   more   than   anything   that    could   hav 
happened.     But  be  ready  before  it  is  too  lat^ 
before  they  are  despondent  and   would  rath 
belong  to  the  devil  than  nobody,  for,  afl 
life  is  sweet,     1  think  Russia  has  shown 
the  past  few  years,  a  great  deal  of  herois 
cause  she  has  not  only  fought  in  this  vk 
has  cost  her  millions  of  lives,  but 
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fought  for  freedom  and  self-resi)ect  which  had 
been  denied  her  for  generations.  Do  not  forget 
that. 

Her  struggle  has  been  a  bitter  one.  In  the 
past,  in  the  home  circle,  unless  you  belonged  to 
the  privileged  classes,  if  eight  people  were  pres- 
ent and  the  police  were  not  notified,  you  were 


likely  to  be  raided  as  it  was  considered  that  you 
might  be  holding  a  revolutionary  meeting. 
How  would  you  feel?  What  would  be  your 
thoughts?  What  would  your  development  have 
been  under  such  conditions?  Would  you  not  also 
have  been  theorists? 
The  opportunity  is  waiting. 


.  O  R«  Mtftcfu  ft  Go. 
A  REASON  FOR  GERMAN  INVASION  AFTER  BREST-LITOVSK 
Flax  is  needed  in  making  bandages  and  other  war  essentials.  Russia  produces  considerably  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  world  could  not  understand  why  Germany  sent  armiei  into  Russia  immediately  after  her  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Bolsheviki.  Those  troops  seized  flax  lands.  A  recent  Enclish  report  complains  of  a  shortage  of  flax  products  for  war  uses 
among  the  Allies.  Flax  for  fibre,  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  northern  and  central  sections,  while  the  seed  area  is  in  the 
blackland  belt  farther  south.  The  area  devoted  to  flax  is  fully  3i  million  acres.  The  total  fibre  yiekl  is  8.1  millioa  tons 
annually  and  the  seed  crop  4.5  millioo  tons.  The  chart  shows  the  number  of  square  decatines  devoted  to  flax  in  each  hundred 
square  decatines  of  area 


WHERE  RUSSIA  SENT  HER  EXPORTS  IN  I9I5 
Cereals  constituted  about  three  eighths  of  the  trade  with 
Germany,  haJf  of  that  with  France,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  HoOand  trade.  Less  than  one  fourth  of  exports  to  England 
were  cereals.  England's  largest  item  was  limber.  The  propor* 
tjons  are  all  based  on  the  money  values  of  the  gqods  sold 


WHAT  RUSSIA  EXPORTED  IN  I913 
The  large  circle  shows  the  relative  values  of  the  four  principal 
groups  of  products:  the  two  smaller  circles  the  commodities 
which  made  up  the  "  Raw  and  Semi-manufactured  Products"  and 
the  '*  Foodstuffs '■  The  total  value  of  Russia's  exports  was 
1,520  million  rubles  or  about  760  million  dollars 


WHERE  RUSSIA  S  IMPORTS  CAME  FROM  IN  1913 
The  proportion  furnished  by  each  of  the  countries  having 
considerable  trade  with  Russia.  The  diagram  is  based  on  the 
money  value  of  the  goods*  Germany  has  forced  Russia  to  pay 
high  for  manufactured  ariicles.  drugs,  etc.,  but  has  bought 
Russian  raw  materials  at  low  prices.  By  the  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  ports  and  Constant  nople  the  Germans  hope  to  control 
Russian  commerce  absolutely,  and  thus  make  up  their  financial 
war  losses.  Germany  has  increased  her  Russian  trade  rapidly 
in  recent  years, — especially  since  the  Russo-Japanese  W'ar.  This 
struggle  gave  Germany  a  chance  to  gain  great  advantages  in 
Russian  commerce.  She  was  not  s!ow  to  grasp  the  opportunily 
and  she  held  these  advantages  until  19 1 4 


O  R*  Marteni  ^  Co. 
WHAT   RUSSIANS    IMPORTS   WERE   IN    1913 
'Ore,  Metals/*  etc..  machinery,  wire»  vehicles,  tin,  lead,  etc, 
'Textiles,"  etc.,  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  thread,  lace,  etc. 

*  Foodstuffs,**  etc.,   tea.  fruits,  fish,  cereals,  rice,  coffee,  eta 
'  Fuel,"  etc.  coal  rubber  coke,  gums,  white  resin,  etc. 

*  Animal  products."  etc..  leather,  pelts,  talbw  and  fats,  ferti- 

lizers, wax.  etc.  ,  ^  .^_ 

'  Chemical "  etc. ,  drugs,  dyestulf  s.  txTvv£x^%"^'»^««^-^**''=*^^ 
'  Timber/'  etc,  seeds,  plants,  join.c:^'*^  '^"^i^^aJS.-^'!?^-'^^* 

*  Stationery  / *  eK. ,  WiVs,  t^<lv^\«^  ,  ^^^nx«^  ^^sr^t:?;^^^'^  ■* 
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CAN  RUSSIA  SUPPLY  HER  OWN  NEEDS? 


O  R- Manns  &  Go. 


The  map  shows  the  various  industrial  districts  and  also  districts  where  cenain  trades  are  carried  on.  Lumber  is  the  great 
resource  of  the  northern  sections.  Moscow  is  the  centre  of  the  textile  industry.  The  sugar  refining  is  in  the  southwest. 
Agriculture  flourishes  on  the  black  soil  belt  of  the  South.  Around  Petrograd  and  Moscow  were  industrial  sections  which,  like 
the  manufacturing  section  around  Warsaw,  depended  for  much  of  their  food  on  the  agricultural  sections  farther  south.  Just 
now  railroad  disorganization  causes  starvation  in  the  north 


RUSSIA  S   RIVER   PORTS — OLD  CITIES 


OR.  MancmAOx 


Russia  has  the  longest  river  and  canal  waterway  in  the  world.  It  is  possible  to  go  from  Petrognd  to  'Hurkfittan  1^  vatcr.' 
The  total  navigable  waterways  of  Russia  are  103,600  miles  of  which  49*625  are  in  Europe.  Notice  the  imporUnce  <tf  Rip 
and  environs  now  held  by  Germans.  The  principal  classes  of  materials  handled  by  the  chief  river  ports,  the  rdative  hnport- 
aoce  of  each  port,  and  also  of  each  material  are  indicated  on  this  chart.    —*        -      " 


sources  and  "port  of  departure"  indicates  goods  shipped  away 


"Port  of  arrival"  signifies  goods  leGcived  from  %a^ 


O  R,  x\UiUn>U,  <ju. 


SOME   OF    RUSSIA  S    PRINCIPAL  TRADE   CENTRES 

These  nine  cities  are  the  leading  distributing  centres  of  European  Russia.    They  are  the  points  on  >»\»^£s^<icet,  VS&«». ^*»aa!> 

best  base  trade  with  Rus'ia  proper.     The  requirements  of  the  surrounding  area  of  each  is  indicated.     '^'^^  ^^'^''^ ^^^^^ 

prehr-nd  the  territory  within  twelve  hours  journey  of  each  centre.     From  these  nine  points  all  parts  o^  ^ri^^^s^-**^^ 

mcrcialty  imporlant  can  be  reached  quite  easily 


e  R-  Martens  A  Co, 


DENSITY  OF   POPULATION   IN   EUROPEAN   RUSSIA 


During  the  war  the  population  of  Moscow  grew  from  1,350,000  to  nearly  •3  million  because  refugees  kept  crowding  from 
the  South  and  West  toward  the  industrial  centres.  There  have  been  other  changes,  but  the  geneial  cooditioo  is  as  lefMraentsd 
above 


FARM    MACHINERY    USED    BY    PEASANTS  ^      *!«*«««  .^. 

The  chart  shows  where  from  ten  to  seventy  improved  imp^lemenls  are  in  use  for  every  thousand  peasants.    The  use 
such  implements  will  perhaps  have  as  great  an  influence  on   Russia's  industrial  future  as  any  one  th.ia%^.    ^^sko^v&i.^s^^!^ -^ 
need  of  implements  just  now  after  four  years  without  commerce 


M 
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THE   HORTICULTURE   OF   RUSSIA 


O  R-  Martens  A  Co. 


Russia  needs  refrigerators  and  refrigerator  cars  not  only  to  prevent  Australian  meat  from  competing  with  Siberian  in  P^tro- 

Cid  markets,  but  for  fruit  transportations    Grapes,  melons,  cherries,  etc,  go  to  waste  in  immense  quantities  in  the  South, 
t  am  frequently  at  the  same  time  luxuries  in  Moscow  and  dti^  similariy  situated.    Germany  can  get  fruit  fiom  PoUnd  aiid 
piobably  from  Ukraine,  for  fruit  requires  no  cultivation.    The  grapes  grown  in  the  Black  Sea  region  niake  excellent  wine 


COMPARATIVE    IMPORTANCE    OF    RUSSIAN    FISHERIES  ©  R  Martens  d  Co. 

A  pood  equals  ^6  pounds.     The  best  of  caviar  is  produced  by  the  two  southeastern  fisheries.    The  export  of  both  was 
controtled  by  Germans  before  the  war.     It  is  said  ihat  from  these  fisheries  one  could  secure  a  diffeteat  s.'^syafts^^^citi.*^**^'^^^^ 
meal  every  day  during  the  entire  year 


GERMANY  CAN   GET  TIMBER   IN   RUSSIA  O  R- Martcw  A Oi 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  European  Russia  is  wooded,  and,  as  the  shading  indicates,  some  of  the  best  of  these  areas  are  noir  avafl- 
able  for  German  needs.    Timber  cannot,  like  wheat,  be  eaten,  so  the  peasant  may  be  willing  to  cut  and  deliver  it  for  moaqr 


THE    WORLDS    SECOND    LARGEST   WHEAT   SUPPLY 


^  R,  Martens  iSr  Co. 


Russia  produces  about  720  millian  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  In  191^,  Russia  exported  wheat  valued  at  more  than  125 
million  rubles.  Odessa  is  the  great  grain  market  of  Russia.  The  distribution  of  wheat  land  corresponds  roughly  to  that  of  the- 
black  soil  while  lye  is  gro^n  principally  on  the  "podzof  soil  of  central  Russia.  These  iwo  crop^ ^^^^V^'>^^^^'^'^'*^'^'^^*'*^ 
soil  bell.    The  winter  wheat  crop  of  European  Russia  is  about  three  fifths  as  great  as  the  summeT  S>!tS^ 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


IS  THIS  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM? 
This  motor  truck,  equipped  with  the  largest  pneumatic  tires  ever  made — 12-iiich  rear  and  ten-inch  forward — has  been  in  continuous 
operatioo  between  Akron,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Boston  since  last  February.  There  is  a  fleet  of  them  now,  all  running  on  better  than  ex- 
press schedule,  for  they  have  made  the  500-mile  trip  from  Akron  to  New  York  in  47  hours  and  the  750-mile  journey  from  Akron  to  Boston  in  61 
nooTB,  axxl  have  frequently  covered  the  1,500-mile  roimd  trip  in  six  days,  which  is  about  the  usual  one-way  express  schedule.  The  pneuma- 
tic tire  not  only  reduces  wear  and  tear  on  the  truck  chassis  and  engine,  but  minimizes  damage  to  cargo,  reduces  gasolene  consumption,  does  le« 
damage  to  the  roads  and  permits  greater  speed  than  the  solid  tire.  The  maintained  rate  of  250  miles  a  day  is  as  good  as  any  one  ever 
expects  a  touring  car  to  do 


A  MACHINE  SO  gigantic  that  the  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  its  construction,  is 
being  built  for  the  United  States  Army  as  part 


of  the  programme  for  the  "salvage"  of  war  waste. 
It  is  a  huge  planer,  500  feet  long,  which  is  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  giant  lathes,  which  in 
turn  are  for  use  in  the  enormous  "relining"  plant 


LARGEST  PNEUMATIC  TIRES  EVER  MADE 

Through  the  heavy  snows  and  low  temperatures  of  the  early  part  of 

1918,  these  trucks  maintained  regular  schedule,  carrying  a  three-ton 

kiad.    Tires  of  this  size  have  not  ytt  been  put  on  the  market,  but  the 

•  desagners  report  that  experience  covering  eight  months  indicates  that 

they  have  oome  to  stay 


"SLEEPING  QUARTERS" 
To  run  the  trucks  night  and  day  requires  two  drivers,  so  this  com- 
fortable bunk  has  been  provided  back  of  the  driver's  seat,  where  one 
can  sleep  while  the  other  drives.  "Tramp"  trucks,  picking  up 
cargo  wherever  they  can  find  it  and  carrying  it  to  any  destinatioa, 
are  suggested  by  this  latest  transportation  devdopment 
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FROM  DETROIT  TO  THE  SEA 
One    of   the    daily    trains    of    Army    trucks,    from  fifty  to  two  hundred  a  day. 


that    traasport    themselves    and  a  load    of    Anny 


freiKht  from  the  factories  in  Detroit  to  Atlantic  ports.     Each  five-ton  truck  carries  from  two  to  three  tons  of  Army  supplies  on  its  first  trip,  thui 
relieving  the  railroads  of  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  load  and  insuring  the  delivery  of  both  trucks  and  supplies  when  and  where  needed 


which    the   Ordnance    Department    is    building 
"Somewhere  in  France." 

The  longest  planer  ever  built  heretofore  is 
eighty  feet.  To  insure  a  perfectly  level  bed  for 
this  one,  more  than  six  times  as  long,  calculations 
had  to  be  made  by  methods  employed  in  the 


science  of  gecxlesy,  combining  geometry  and 
astronomy!  This  great  machine,  almost  as  long 
as  the  Washington  Monument,  will  cost  $4^0,000. 
The  lathes  it  will  make  will  have  a  "swing"  of 
102  inches  and  can  handle  the  largest  "railroad" 
or  naval  gun.     Some  $6,500,000  worth  of  these 


LOADING  ARMY  TRUCKS 
Army  trucks  loaded  on  a  flat-car  for  railroad  shipment.    These  are  lighter  trucks,  of  the  t]rpe  used  for  ammunition-despatch  sen'ice  back 
0/  the  lines  "over  there."    By  this  ingenious  methoa  of  loading,  three  trucks  can  be  carried  on  a  car  that  formerly  held  but  two.    This  pUn 
akfne  wUI  release  twenty  railway  can  a  day  that  arc  «ore\y  needed  in  vhe  pceKot  emergency 
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GASOLENE  AND  OIL  TANKS. 
A  "tank"  that  is  of  the  greatest  jxjssiblc  military  service,  but  not  the  kind  of  "tank"  mentioned  in  the  despatches.     This  is  the  style 
of  vehicle  used  as  a  tender  for  aviation  fields  and  motor  trans|X)rt  trains.     The  large  tanks  carry  gasolene,  the  smaller  ones  lubricating  oU. 
Thousands  of  these  trucks  have  been  shipped  overseas  and  they  form  an  indisp>ensable  part  of  the  Army's  equipment 


lathes  will  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  plant 
which  is  to  be  used  to  reline  big  guns.  The  heat 
and  chemical  action  of  the  gases  of  combustion 
wear  out  the  rifling  of  a  gun  after  a  few  hundred 
rounds.  By  boring  out  the  inside  and  putting  in 
a  new  lining,  the  gun  is  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 


The  "jacket"  or  shell  of  the  gun  is  heated,  a 
new  lining  inserted,  and  the  gun  then  dipped 
into  a  "shrinkage  pit,"  which  shrinks  the  jacket 
tightly  around  the  new  lining.  This  process 
may  be  repeated  several  times  with  each  gun. 
The  plant  our  Army  is  building  in  France  for 
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"CATERPILLAR"  TRACTOR 


C   IntcrnatJunal    Film   Service 


The  "caterpillar"  type  of  tractor  is  a  distinctly  American  invention,  although  the  tirBt  military  use  of  this  vehicle  which 
own  ra»d-bcd  with  it  was  made  by  the  British  with  their  now-celebrated  "tanks."    Our  Army  is  using  the  principle,  not  only  for 
but  for  tractors,  and  so,  curkMisly  enough,  is  the  Navy.    These  arc  marines  escorting  a  camouflaged  6-inch  gun 
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<^  Lndcrwood  ^V  Lndcrvtoud 
TllK  LAN<;LEY  bombing  AlRPLANIi 
This  is  the  lirst  of  the  uiant  IlandU'y-PaKe  lx)mbing  airplanes  to  be  built  in  the  United  Stiitcs.  It  was  named  "Langley."  in  honor  of 
the  American  sciontisl  who  lirst  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  mechanical  flight.  Ttiia  huge  machine  has  a  win^-sprcad  of  about  ICO 
feet.  It  is  equipped  with  two  American-built  cnniTuas.  This  is  an  Em^lish  type  of  machine,  but  the  plans  for  it  were  given  to  the  American 
Government  early  in  1917.  EtiuipiHr<l  with  thnx*  motors  and  carrying  a  crew  of  seven  men.  these  machines  have  been  turned  out  in  Urge 
numbers  in  England  and  arc  used  on  bombing  cx|X'ditions  far  back  of  the  enemy's  lines.     Nearly  a  ton  of  explosives  can  be  carried 


Q  Lndvrv^fxtd  i.\  Lnderwooil 
A    DEVICE    FOR    RESURFACING    WOODEN    FUX)RS 
This  curious-looking  device  is  a  machine  that  gives  old  wooden  floors  a 
new  surface.     It  is  ojHirateti  by  eUxrtricity,  the  motor  operating  a  series 
of  rotary  planes  and  sand-paper  rolls  as  the  apparatus  slowly  rolls 
slong   the  floor,  while   a    vacuum-cleaner    attachment  gathers   the 
ahavinga  and  sawdust 


this  work  is  comparable  with  the  Krupp  works  in 
size.  It  will  cost  about  $30,000,000.  It  will 
have  its  own  electric  generating  plant  of  several 
thousand  kilowatt  capacity.  Several  240-ton 
electric  traveling  cranes  will  lift  the  bit;  rutis. 
Machine  tool  equipment  alone  will  cost  almost 
$  I  "7 .000.000. 

The  engineering  work  by  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  the  development  of  this  project  was 
completed  within  thirty  days  of  its  inception, 
and  work  on  every  part  of  the  programme  is  now 
well  under  way. 

This  great  plant  is  only  one  part  of  the  salvage 
work  in  France  undertaken  by  our  Army.  There 
will  be  few  "relics"  for  souvenir-hunters  to  pick 
up  from  the  battlefields  after  this  war.  Every 
bit  of  worn-out  or  discarded  equipment  or  supplies 
is  remade  into  something  useful.  Old  uniforms 
are  cleaned,  repaired  and  reissued;  those  not  tit 
for  our  men  are  dyed  green  and  issued  to  German 
prisoners!  Shoes  are  ripped  apart  and  remade, 
discarded  uppers  cut  into  shoestrings  and  cast-off 
soles  ground  up  for  use  in  waterproof  compositions. 
Rubber  boots  and  slickers  are  repaired,  old 
felt  hats  made  into  soles  for  hospital  slippers, 
every  sort  of  scrap  metal  reutilized.  Auto- 
mobiles are  patched  together  out  of  parts  of 
damaged  ones. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  have  been 
incredibly  wasteful.  But  salvage  plans  already 
in  effect  will  save  millions  of  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  relining  of  big  guns  will  add  millions 
of  dollars  more. 


ighting   Germany's   Spies—. 


AMBASSADOR 
MORGENTHAU'5 
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limes  the  War  Ships  of  Uncle  Sam  andBiitaiiv. 

Dreadnoughts  of  war  guarding  the  gateways  of  nations;  .destlOyers 
vigilandy  roaming  the  seas  in  quest  of  their  hidden  prey;  ocean  levia* 
thans  that  carry  their  passengers  safely  from  shore  to  shore  when  peace 
reigns : —  these  are  guided  in  their  activities  by  Waltham  Chronometers. 


No  greater  faith  was  ever  shown  in  the 
precision  of  a  timepiece  than  when  the  war 
governments  of  the  United  States,  England 
and  Canada  placed  their  orders  at  Waltham. 
Faith  based  on  tests  which  proved  the 
reliability  and  precision  of  the  Waltham 
Chronometer. 

Waltham,  the  only  watch  factory  in  the 
world  equipped  to  make  Chronometers,  is 
also  supplying  other  timepieces  for  war 
work.  Deck  clocks,  comparing  watches,  air- 
plane clocks,  wrist  watches,  all  made  at 
Waltham,  are  doing  their  bit  in  helping  the 
Allies  go  "  over  the  top  '*  to  victory. 


Visit  the  jeweler  whose .  reputation  stands 
highest  for  quality.  Ask  him  to  show  you 
some  of  the  Waltham  models —  particularly 
the  Colonial  A.  The  extreme  thinness  dF 
this  beautiful  masterpiece  is  one  of  the 
crowning  achievements  of  more  than  a 
half-century  of  watchmaking  experience. 

The  Colonial  A  is  an  ensemble  of  all  those 
superiorities  which  have  led  the  horological 
experts  of  the  greatest  nations  to  choose 
Waltham  in  preference  to  any  other  watch 
made  in  America — in  preference  also  to 
the  finest  timepieces  of  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land or  France. 


WALTHAM 

THE     WORLD'S     WATCH     OVER,    TIAAE 
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Steel  Office  Furniture,  Safes  and  I*i^ 


t  omnrnt  un  *wu.«uci»i»  ccn.)K.t% 


Fighting   Germany's   Spies— y 
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HIS  MASTERS   VOICE" 
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Victor  Records 

-the  living  evidence 
of  an  artists  greatness 

What  IS  it  that  makes  an  artist  famous?  That  wins  the  ap- 
plause of  ap  preci  ati  ve  audi  en  ces  ?  That  establishes  a  n  en  v  i  a- 
ble  reputation  as  a  great  artist  in  the  hearts  of  music-lovers? 

The  answer  is  indelibly  inscribed  on  Victor  Records.  They 
are  the  h'ving  evidence  of  an  artist's  greatness.  They  repro- 
duce the  art  of  the  most  famous  singers  and  instrumentalists 
with  unswerving  fidelity. 

With  the  Victrola  you  can  enjoy  these  superb  interpreta- 
tions at  will  right  in  your  own  home.  But  only  with  the 
Fictroia — for  the  world's  greatest  artists  make  records  for 
the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  music  yoy  wish  to  bcar> 
and  demonstrate  the  varicjua  styles  of 
the  Victor  and  Victrob — |ro  to  1400. 
period  styles  la  order  from  ^83  75  to 
3^950.  Sac  n  ge  r  V  oi  ce  Cu  1 1  u  re  Reco  rds 
are  invaluable  w  vocal  studenrt— ask 
to  hear  rhem, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Qo* 
C&mden,  N.  J.,  y.  s.  a. 

BcrliiTcr  Grjmtiphtiric  Cn.,  Montrfil 
CdnadFan  EKtirihufMn 

Important  Notice*  Victor Rrrtsrcli*iid 
\  icf nr  M;ithirttii  are  scienhUciily  coordinsi- 
Ted  and  synchronised  in  ihc  procciwi  of  man- 
irfactujF,  «nd  rhdr  umt,  one  with  rhr  athrr, 
ii  ab»oluirly  essoin  jal  fo  a  perfect  reproductirin. 


New   Victor  R«corda  d^moiniatratsd   at 
all  deAjerc  on  the   I  at  of  «ach   month 
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VictrvU,XV[l,$26S     . 
VlclroU  XVII,  *Uctric.  |12S 

Maba£an3r  oi  a^k 
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First  DropofPain 

Obetf  that  Impulse 

Putonlfour 

Weed  Tire  Chains 

THE  ONLY  DEPENDABLE  SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST  SKIDDING 

American  Chain  CoMmNYjNC..BRiiKiEPORT.CoNN. 

bt  Cm9iQ-[yxBmaa  Chain  €a,LuL,Nia9ara  Falb,Ontain. 


StHWAB,  LEADER  OF  MEN 
J  THE 


PainUd  by  Dtnman  Fink  for  Cream  0/  ll'lieai  Co. 


"A  CASE  OF  DESERTION." 


Copyright  iQOQby  Cream  of  Wheat  Ce. 
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"Goodness,  Daddy!   You're  Slow— The  Car  is  Alreadj,^  Jacked  Up!' 

Weed  Chain-Jacfc 

It's  a  Child's  Play  to  Operate  It 


Sbnpty  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  chain  lifts 
or  lowers  the  heaviest  car  while  you  stand 
erect    Up  or  down— there's  no  labor. 

To  op^rtxte  a  Weed  Chain -Jack  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  down  in  a  crampt  1»  strained  position  and  grovel  In 
mud,  grease  or  dust  under  a  car  to  work  a."handk''  that  i 
Is  apt  to  tly  up  with  unpleasant  results.  To  Bft  a  car 
with  the  Weed  ChainOack«  simply  give  a  few  easy  pulls 
on  its  endless  chain  while  you  stand  erect— <:lear  from 
springs,  tire  carriers  and  other  projections.  To  taumria 
cor  pull  the  chain  in  opposite  direction. 

Nmomr  gmtt  oat  of  ordmr*  Gears  and  chain  wheel  protected  by  a 
stamiH'd  skd  housing.  Chain  heavily  ftiaUd  to  prevent  ru&itni^ 
Mat  a  Mtrotig  c^Pt  prCfvidinfi  the  kind  of  support  from  which  an 
Si-Klewilt  not  stip.  whHe  a  bjroad  fraie  prtvtfn^S  the  jack  from  uo 
settjnji  on  uneven  road^.  Quickly  adjuMimd  to  any  r^^uirwd 
hmifht  bv  liftinji  thescrc^vanJ  spicmin^  the  c<jrru  dated  ■collar" 
Shown  in  the  Jl  lustra  lion.  Try  a  yattTMrnlf-yoa  will  never  b« 
satisfl^  with  any  other  Jack. 

10  Days*  Trial 

If  FiRird«i.1erdoe«  not  have  thr^m.icnd  ti.B^  for  anr  Biie  for  pmB^angt-r  cnri. 
OT  fill 00 for  the  Truck  im*,  •rnl  wr  VfiU  pcndyou  oiM-.mll  chmjuet  pr#&BJd^ 
FordrliTeffT  in  Canmdi,  »iicl  *Ji.&0  for  any  fuii?  f«r  pft^iitnfvr  cmM  or  116.00 
for  ihe  Tfudlr  ai^e.  Try  it  IQ  dAyt.  If  not  ^sLiffled,  tetarn  U  to  u»  and  w« 
will  refuiMl  yoar  EDime^, 


^American 
Chain  G)mpany:inc 

Brid^eport,Connecticiit 

III  Canada  DOMINIOK  CHAIN  COuItd.  Niagara  Falls.OntaHo. 


1^1 1  Saw  J 
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Nuts 


j„„^Mf' 


Grape 


MadeofWheat.Corn 
andJBariey. , 

Postum  Cereal  Company. 

Battlv  CrMli^kli..  U.S.A. 


A  FOOD 


Cm4aJii{w 


*ii*lT.tni>**1rfn*«¥tfl<rfl) 


ECONOMY 

^FlH«K«<i^««9i««>'«l«  -^  CRAPt-MlTTS  fur 
th*  **Pt6l  pari  al  a  nttal  if  f uf fKiriiit  for  im 
iH'diitAFj  pff^en.  Hflrt  iiUQrb«  ^Adiif  d«iiirMl« 


When  war  called  for  the  saving 
of  wheat,  Grape=Nuts  stood  ready 
with  its  superb  blend  of  cereals, 
its  wonderful  flavor,  fullest  nour- 
ishment, and  practical  economy. 

Grape  =Nuts 

The  Food  For  The  Times  .m.— 


Xli£  CUIMKY  LltK  I'RESS,  GASD£N  CITY,  N.  Y. 


The 


of  Ihe 
THE 


Fallclandi 

NOTICE  TO  R FADER.  When  you  finish 
remdf  ng  this  mai^ajEine  pUce  a  ODe<eiit  staiiii* 
on  this  notice,  mail  the  manrazine.  and  it  » 111 
be  placed  fai  the  hands  of  our  soldleis  aod 
saifon  declined  to  proceed  oveneas.  No 
wrapiter.  no  address.  A.  S.  BVSLXSON. 
Postmaster  General. 
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Ambassador  Morgenthau's 

Story 

rv 

GERMANY'S    EARLY    ATTEMPTS    TO 

GET  PEACE 

and 

THE    ALLIED    FLEET'S    ATTACK    ON 

THE    DARDANELLES 


Entenrfl  at  the  I\mt  Oflic^  at  Ganlen  City.  N.  Y..  :m  second  clasN  mail  nuitter. 
KnttTrd  itHstt-iiml  clam  mattiT  at  tht*  I^jhI  Ottiif  IH-iiarlnifnI.  CanzMlii. 

l^Hbihhifd  monthly  by 

DOUBLEDAY,     PAGH    &     CO. 
GARDEN    CITY,    NEW    YORK 


Ptitntf-i  t>y  f'-  C  H'idnfy  .  w  <  ».<-••;  v,   //  .•■■u:  (.<.:..  ;u  r. 


C.'t-\riih:     i^Ki  h\  Crtum  o'  ll'hi'ai  C'itrr-w 


]\(.K     I'HK    (;iANr    KIIJJ.R' 


•'What!    My  Car?" 

^es!  skidded — and  it's  up  to  you.  You  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  chaiif  f  eqr  with  Tire  Chains.  Only  good  luck  saved 
your  wife  from  paying  the  supreme  penalty  for  your 
negligence.  She's  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  painfully  in- 
juredy  but  the  doctor  thinks  she'll  pull  through.  You'd  bet- 
ter hurry  to  the  hospital  and  then  report  to  headquarters.'^ 


How  strange  it  is  that  disaster  must 
come  to  some  men  before  they  realize 
that  all  makes  and  types  of  tires  wiU 
skid  on  wet  pavements  and  muddy 
roads  when  not  equipped  with  Chains. 
These  men  do  not  appreciate  until 
too  late,  that  by  f^ng  to  provide 
Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 
they  expose  their  families  to 
injury  and  death. 


The  time  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents is  before  they  happen.  E)on*t 
wait  until  after  the  first  skid.  Put 
Weed  Chains  on  all  four  tires  at  the 
first  indication  of  slippeiy  going  and 
you  will  have  quadruple  protection 
against  injury,  death,  car 
damage  and  law  suits. 


Weed  Chuina  ars  Sold  for  All  Tirea  by  Dealers  Everifufhere 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

)N  CANADA  i   DOMlWiqN   CHAI^4  COMPANY,  I J  MITED,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONTT^RIQ 


THV.   f-OVSTIlN    \AT¥.  VUVSS.  CKUW.N   v  \T\  .  S^'*  ^V^UW 


lermanys  Monstrous  Trade  Plot 


u 


THE 


NOTICE  TO  KI  ADHK.  When  >-ou  liiiisli 
fwdiBffditoinagaxine  place  aooe-ccntrtuut 
on  thte  notice,  mail  the  maifazl&e.  and  It  win 
he  Dlaced  In  the  hands  of  our  sokUen  and 
sallon  dealhied  to  proceed  oveneaa.  No 
wrapper,  no  addreaa.  A.  S.  BumUBON. 
Pottmaater  <;cnera]. 


VORLDS  WORK 


How   the  Allies'Los^ 
Constantinople       ^ 

Mr.  Morgenthau  Tells  of  the  Greatest , 
Blunder  of  the  War 

Henry  Ford  Tells 

"Why  I  Want  to  Go  to   the  Senate"— 
"Why  a  Pacifist  is  Willing  to  Fight" 

GERMAN  INTRIGUE  IN  MEXICO 


35  Cents 


M       Entered  at  t he  Hoat  OOke  ai  Garden  City.  N  V.,  n  »ecc»iid  tiskbi  mait  meUcr. 
Entered  am  aecoiid  clujn  mat  ter  ai  1  lie  l^osi  Office  I>epartineni.  Cannda 
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Published  monthly  by 
)UBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY.  G  \Y^.\i^\\  C.X'XH,^^^^  H^'^'* 


Creamjf 
WSeai 


Patnud  by  Kdtc.  y.  Breicer  jor  Cream  o'  H'heat  Co. 


'«* 


Copyright,  igiS,  by  Cream  0/  f^'luat  Co. 


It's  Child's  Play 

to    raise    or    lower    a    car    with    the 

Weed  Chain -Jack 

To  iSft  a  car  with  the  Weed  Chain-Jack^  simply 
give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain  while 
you  stand  erect— clear  from  springs,  tire  carriers 
and  other  projections.  To  lower  a  car  pull  the 
chain  in  opposite  direction. 


10  Days'  Trial 


It  vour  dealer  dod  not  h^vv  them,  send  fT  50  for  any  ilxe  far  p**- 
KCTijtrr  C&T&,  or  115.00  for  the  Truck  i<izc,  and  we  wilil  isnd  you  oni;, 
all  <* hartley  prepaM^  Fur  d ft i very  In  Candid di  bend  l&^50  for  any 
ftixe  for  pa&se-Rger  cars  or  $  l&  00  for  the  Truck  sixtf.  Try  i  t  10  (iayi. 
If  not  idtisAed,  rt^turn  it  to  u&  and  wtj  wiJl  relund  yottr  money. 

HADC  IN  POU«  tIZti 


Thai  Sai^M 


N«i|lil  ttffatJ  tiMi 
Wtlh  lu  lilt  Up 

FMt 

*niip  a  Sn^h  mnd  ]ft  lof-h  slim  art  mpit*  with  m  pux- 
ilEsJT  «t«p  *»  )lliutriit«d.  Wh<*n  in  itpemtiv* p«tUf>n 
tjjii  itvp  uddk  (WD  !ii£b«Bla  ih<  Iwitint  af  tlM  jMk 


American 
Chain  CoMPANXii^ 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

in  CAnada-DOMINION  CHAIN  CO..U(i,,  Nidgiira  FaUm,  Onttirlo. 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  world 


Scieniific  Labaraiory  Tests 

proved  that  there  ate  378  iktves  in 
each*" Handy  Grip-  Shaving  Stick. 
They  showed  that  .13  ormms  of  the 
Moap  makes  a  thocoughly  satufaOory 
lather— a  shave  a  day  for  over  a  year 
in  the  ^6.7  grams  in  the  "Handy 
Grip**  Stick. 


Practical  Home  Tests 

showed  an  averan  of  3^8  thavcs 
from  each  "Handyr  Grip  — a  little 
less  than  the  ideal  laboratory  tests, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  All  lands  of 
shavers  made  these  tests — wasteful, 
thrifty,  and  in-between — using  an 
average  of  .16  f  grams  per  shave. 


COL 


Saves  50  Shaves — the  Soap  Unscrews 

This  shaving  stick  is  thrifty.  The  *^Handy  Grip"  lets  you  use  all 
the  soap — you  can  unscrew  the  bst  half-inch  and  stick  it  on  a 
new  stick — no  waste.  As  illustrated  below,  you  save  ^o  shaves 
— ^o  cool,  comfortable  Colgate  shaves. 

The  sack  is  the  most  economical  form  of  shaving  soap.  We 
make  Shaving  Powder  and  Oeam  as  well  as  Sticks — so  we 
can  advise  you  impartially  that  you  get  twice  as  many  shaves 
from  a  stick  as  from  a  cream — G>lgate's  Gream  or  any  other. 


COLGATE  &  CO, 

Escdilished  1S06 
New  York 
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T^K  <  u\  NTIl\    l.U  \    VHV.J--,  i.\u\n  N  t  \\\  ,  V,  X 


Buy    Liberty    oonas 


rrOBER.  1918 
35  Cents 
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THE 


)«  m]«^<1  (n  the  tuLM^ls  i4  n^ji    iuHtCr^  «n«!l 


VORLD  S  WORK 


A  Russian  Manual 

The  Menace  of  Russia— What  the  Germans  arc  Doing— The 
C/>cchosh>vak  Army— Professor  Masaryk— Life  tn  I'etrojiiad 
—The  IJolsheviki  (.caders  and  Doctrinci.— MAPS  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Raihoad,  the  Murmansk  ("oast,  and  the 
Crops,  Minerals,  and  Industries  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 

T 


AaUes  iVV\EVofe^-^:3KV:^KxXyt\?a*XTOfc»».,^ 


FamUd  hvS*iuf.  V.  Brruftrfm  Cnam  m  Wktnt  Co. 


Cofntkhf  tftiAhv  Cff&m  i?/  Wki0iC 


